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1 1 is with the greateſt diffidence that I preſent 1 to the public this 
attempt towards reducing to principles, and forming into a 
regular ſcience, the complicated intereſts of domeſtic policy. When 


I conſider the time and labour employed i in the compoſition, I am 
apt to value it from ſelfiſh conſiderations. When I compare it even 


with my own abilities, I ſtill think favourably of it, for a better 

_ reaſom;: becauſe it contains a ſummary of the moſt valuable part 
of all my knowledge. But when I conſider the greatneſs of my 

ſubject, how ſmall does the reſult of my application appear! 


The imperfections, therefore, diſcovered in this work, will, E 
hope be aſcribed to the diſproportion between the extent of the 
undertaking, and that of my capacity. This has been exerted to 
the utmoſt: and if I have failed, it may, at leaſt, with juſtice, be 
aid, that I have miſcarried in an en of che n impo — 
unee to mankind; 


no where ſhew'the leaſt deſire to Ake my court to any parti- 
calar ſtateſman whoſe adminiſtration might have been hinted at. 
I freely follow the thread of my reaſoning without a biaſs, either 
in favour of popular opinions, or of any of the numberleſs ſyſtems. 
which have been formed by thoſe who't have written upon particular 
parts of my ſubject. The warmth of my temper has led me often 
into commendations, when I was pleaſed - but when I felt the 
effects of ill humour on being diffarisfied with particular circum- 


ſtances, relating to countries, to men, and to Oh, which I had: 
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in view at the time I was writing, I ſeldom thought it proper to 
be particular. Thave, in general, conſidered the danger of error, 
either in blaming or commending the ſteps of any adminiſtration, 
without being well informed of the whole combination of circum- 


ſtances which the ſtateſman had before him at the time. 


This compoſition being the ſucceſſive labour of many years ſpent 
in travelling, the reader will find ſome paſlages in which the uni- 
ties of time and place have not'been obſerved. Theſe I could have 
corrected with eaſe, had I not been adviſed to leave them as cha- 
racters to point out the circumſtances under which I wrote, and 
thereby to confirm the authenticity of certain facts. 


The modes of thinking, alſo, peculiar to the ſeveral countries 
where I have lived, have, no doubt, had an influence on what I 
have writ concerning their cuſtoms: the work, therefore, will not, 
in general, correſpond to the meridian of national opinions any 
where; and of this it is proper the reader ſhould be appriſed, that 


he may not apply to the domeſtic circumſtances of his own country 
what was intended to refer to thoſe of other nations ; nor impute 


what was the irreſiſtible effect of my experience and conviction, to 
wilful prejudice, 


have read many authors on the ſubject of political oeconomy ; 
and I have endeavoured to draw from them all the inſtruction I 
could. 1 have travelled, for many years, through different coun- 
tries, and have examined them, conſtantly, with an eye to my own 
ſubject. I have attempted to draw information from every one 


with whom I have been acquainted: this, however, I found to be 
very difficult before I had attained to ſome previous knowledge of 


my ſubject. Such difficulties confirmed to me the juſtneſs of Lord 


Bacon's remark, that he who knows how to draw information by 


forming proper queſtions, is already poſſeſſed of half the ſcience “. 


Prudens interrogatio, dimidium ſcientie. 


. I could 
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I could form no conſiſtent plan from the various opinions I met 
with: hence I was engaged to compile the obſervations I had 
caſually made, in the courſe of my travels, reading, and expe- 
rience. From theſe I formed the following work, after expunging 
the numberleſs inconſiſtencies and contradictions which I found 
had ariſen from my ſeparate inquiries into every particular branch. 


I had obſerved ſo many perfons declining in knowledge as they 


advanced in years, that I reſolved early to throw upon paper what- 


ever I had-learned; and to this I uſed to have recourſe, as others: 
have to their memories. The unity of the object of all my ſpecu- 
lations, rendred this practice more uſeful to me than it would be 
to one whoſe reſearches. are more extended. 


"Whoever. is much accuſtomed to write for his own uſe merely, 
muſt contract a more careleſs ſtile than another who has made lan- 
guage his ſtudy, and who writes in hopes of acquiring a literary 
reputation. I never, till very lately, thought of appearing as an 
author; and in the. frequent peruſals of what I had writ, my cor- 
rections were chiefly in favour of perſpicuity : add to this, that the 
language in which I now write. was, for many years, foreign to 
thoſe with-whom I lived and converſed. When theſe circumſtances 
are combined with the intricacy of my ſubject, which conſtantly 
carried off my attention from every. ornament of language, I flat- 
ter myſelf that thoſe of my readers, at leaſt, who enter as heartily 


as I have done into the ſpirit of this work, will candidly overlook 


the want of that elegance which adorns the ſtile of ſome celebrated. 
authors in this Auguſtan age. I preſent this inquiry to the public 
as nothing more than an eſſay which may ſerve as a canvaſs for. 


better hands than mine to work. upon. 


It contains ſuch obſervations only as the general view of the do- 
meſtic policy of the countries I have feen, has ſuggeſted. It is a 


ſpeculation, and no more. It is a rough drawing of a mighty plan, 
proportioned. 
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proportioned in correctneſs to my own ſagacity, to my knowledge 
of the TO” and to the extent of . W 


* 00s little famhes than ; to collect and arrange Le ee 
upon the moſt intereſting branches of modern policy, ſuch as popu- 
lation, agriculture, trade, induſtry, money, coin, intereſt, circulation, hanks, 
exchange, public credit, and taxes. The principles deduced from all 
theſe topics, appear tolerably. conſiſtent; and the whole is a train 
of reaſoning, through which I have adhered to the connection of 
ſabjects as faithfully as I could: but the nature of the work being 
a deduction of principles, not a collection of inſtitutions, I ſeized 
the opportunities which my reaſoning threw in my way, to con- 
nect every principle, as I went along, with every part of the inquiry 
to which it could refer; and when I found the connexion ſuf- 
ficiently ſhewn, I broke off ſuch —— as would have led 
me from the object then preſent. 


When principles thus caſually applied in one part to matters in- 
tended to be afterwards treated of in another, came to be taken up 
a- new, they involved me in what may appear prolixity. This 1 
found moſt unavoidable, when I was led to thoughts which were 
new to myſelf, and conſequently ſuch as muſt coſt me the greateſt 
labour to ſet in a clear and diftin& point of view. Had I been 
maſter of my ſubject on ſetting out, the arrangement of the whole 
would have been rendered more concife : but had this been the 
caſe, I ſhould never have been able to go through the painful de- 
duction which forms the whole chain of my reaſoning, and upon 
which, to many readers, {low in forming combinations, the con- 
viction it carries along with it in a great meaſure depends: to the 
few, again, of a more penetrating genius, to whom the flighteſt 
hint is ſufficient to lay open every conſequence before it be drawn, 
in alluſion to Horace, I offer this apology, Clarus eſſe laboro, pro- 


ixus ſio. 
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The ih I have taken was new to me, after all I had read on 
the ſubject. I examined what I had gathered from others by my 
own principles; and according as I found it tally with collateral 
circumſtances, I concluded in its favour, When, on the other hand, 
I found a diſagreement,” I was apprized immediately of ſome 
miſtake: and this I found conſtantly owing to the narrowneſs of 
the combinations upon which it had been founded. 


The great danger of running into error upon particular points 
relating to this ſubject, proceeds from our viewing them in a light 
too confined, and to our not attending to the influence of conco- 
mitant circumſtances, which render general rules of little uſe. 


Men of parts and knowlege ſeldom fail to reaſon conſequentially 


on every ſubject; but when their inquiries are connected with 
the complicated intereſts of ſociety, the vivacity of an author's 
genius is apt to prevent him from attending to the variety of cir- 
cumſtances which render every conſequence, almoſt, which he can 
draw, uncertain. To this I aſcribe the habit of running into what 
the French call Semen. Theſe are no more than a chain of con- 
tingent conſequences, drawn from a few fundamental maxims, 
adopted, perhaps, raſhly. Such ſyſtems are mere conceits ; they 
miſlead the underſtanding, and efface the path to truth, An in- 


duction is formed, from whence a concluſion, called a principle, 


is drawn ; but this is no ſooner done, than the author extends its 
influence far beyond the limits of the ideas preſent to his under- 
ſtanding, when he made his deduction, 


The imperfection of language engages us frequently in diſ- 
putes merely verbal; and inſtead of being on our guard againſt 
the many unavoidable ambiguities attending the moſt careful 
ſpeech, we place a great part of our learning when at ſchool, and 
of our wit when we appear on the ſtage of the world, in the proſti- 
tation of language. The learned delight in vague, and the witty 
in equivocal terms. In general, we familiarize ourſelves ſo much 
VOI. I. with 


a 
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with words; and think ſo little, When we ſpeak and write,” that 


the ſigns of our ideas take the place of 1 —— which ep 
were intended to repteſent. 4 | 


, "Every true propoſition, when underſtood, 'muaſt be aſſented to 


univerſally. This is the caſe always, when ſimple ideas are affirmed 


or denied of each other. No body ever doubted that found is the 


object of hearing, or colour that of fight, or that black is not 
White. But whenever a diſpute ariſes concerning a propoſition, 


wherein complex ideas are compared, we may often reſt aſſured, 
that the parties do not underſtand each other. Luxury, ſays 


one, is incompatible with the proſperity of a ſtate. Luxury is the 


fountain of a nation's welfare and happineſs, fays another. 


There may, in reality, be no difference in the ſentiments of theſe 
two perſons. The firſt may conſider luxury as prejudicial to fo- 


reign' trade, and as corrupting the morals of a people. The other 


may conſider luxury as the means of providing employment for 


ſuch as mult live by their induſtry, and of promoting an equable 
circulation of wealth and ſubſiſtence, through all the claffes of in- 
habitants. If each of them had attended to the combination of 
te other's complex idea of luxury, with all its confeguences, they 
1.2 have rendered their propolicions leſs | eugene 


| The difference; therefore, of opinion between men is geuy 


more apparent than real. When we compare our own ideas, we 


conſtantly ſee their relations with perſpicuity; but when we come 
to communicate thoſe relations to other people, it is often impoſ- 


ſi ble to put them into words ſufficiently expreſſive of the a 
nme have made in our own minds. 


his being this waa; I dune ie as om As  pofible, con- 
demning ſuch opinions as I have taken the liberty to review; be- 


cauſe 1 have examined ſuch only as have been advanced by 
men of genius and reputation: and ſince all matters of contro- 
1174 | "78 & verſy 
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verſy regard the conpariſon of our ideas, if the terms we uſe to 


expreſs them were ſufficiently underſtood by both parties, moſt po- 
lirical diſputes would, I am perſuaded, be ſoon at an end. 


2 lere it may be objected, that we frequently adopt an opinion, 
1 without being able to give a ſufficient reaſon for it, and yet we 
7 cannot gain upon ourſelves to give it up, though we find it com- 
bated by the ſtrongeſt arguments. 


Io this Ianſwer, that in ſuch caſes we do not adhere to our own 
1 opinions, but to thoſe of others, received upon truſt. It is our regard 
q 4 for the authority, and not for the opinion, which makes us tena- 
. cious: for if the opinion were truly our own, we could not fail of 
ſeeing, or at leaſt we ſhould not long be at a loſs in recollecting 
the ground upon which it is built. But When we aſſent implicitly 
to any political doctrine, there is no room for reaſon: we then ſa- 
tisfy ourſelves with the perſuaſion that thoſe whom we truſt have 
ſufficient reaſons for what they advance. While our aſlent there- 
fore is implicit, we are beyond conviction ; not becauſe we do not 
bh perceive the force of the arguments brought againſt our opinion, 
. : but becauſe we are ignorant of the force of thoſe which can be 
; brought to ſupport it: and as no body will fell what belongs to 
him, without being previouſly informed of its value, ſo no body 
will give up an implicit opinion, without knowing all that can be 
ſaid for it. To this claſs of men I do not addreſs myſelf in my 
inquiries, 


But I inſenſibly run into a metaphyſical ſpeculation, to prove, 
that in political queſtions it is better for people to judge from expe- 
rience and reaſon, than from authority; to explain their terms, 
than to diſpute about words ; and to extend their -combinations, 
than to follow conceits, however decorated with the name of 
fyſtems. How far I have avoided ſuch defects, the reader will de- 
termine. 5 MA 
a 2 : very 
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Every writer values himſelf upon his impartiality; becauſt he 


25 not ſenſible of his fetters. The wandering and independent life 


1 have led may naturally have ſet me free, in ſome meaſure, from 
ſtrong attachments to popular opinions. This may be called im- 


any ſide whatever, I have been particularly on my guard: againſt 
the conſequences of this ſort of negative impartiality, as I have 


found it ſometimes carrying me too far from that to which a. na- 


tional prejudice might have led me. 


5 In diſcuſſing general points, the. beſt method 1 found to maine 


tain a juſt balance in that reſpect, was to avert my eye from the 
country in which I lived at the time; and to judge of abſent 
things by the abſent. Objects which: are preſent, are apt to pro- 
duce perceptions too ſtrong. to be impartially compared with thoſe : 
recalled only by memory. 


When 1 have had occaſion to dip into any queſtion concerning 
the preference to be given to certain forms of government above 
others, and to touch upon points which have been the object of 
ſharp. diſputes, I have given. my opinion with freedom, when it 
ſeemed proper: and in ſtating the queſtion, I have endeavoured to 
avoid. all trite, and, as-I may call. them, technical terms of party, . 
which are of no dice uſe than to aſliſtthediſputants in their attempts 
to blacken each other, and to throw duſt in the eyes of their readers. 


1 lune temerme entred'fo heartily: into the ſpirit of the ſtate{- 
man, that I have been apt to forget my ſituation in the ſociety in 


which I live; and when the private man reads over the politician, 
his natural partiality in favour of individuals, leads him to con- 


demn, as Machiavellian principles, every ſentiment approving the 


ſacrifice of private concerns, in favour of a general plan. 


7 
14 17 171 
- 
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In order, therefore, to reconcile me to myſelf in this particular, 


and to prevent certain expreſlions, here and there interſperſed, from 


making 


3 


/partiality. But as no man can be deemed impartial, who leans to 
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making the ſlighteſt impreſſion upon a reader of delicate ſentiments, 
I muſt obſerve; that nothing would have been ſo eaſy as to ſoften 
many paſſages, where the politician appears to have ſnatched the 
pen out of the hand of the private citizen: but as I write for ſuch 
only who can follow a cloſe reaſoning, and. attend to the general 
ſcope of the hole inquiry; I have, purpoſely, made no correction; 
but continued painting in the ſtrongeſt colours, every inconvenience 
which muſt affect certain individuals living under our free mo- 
dern governments, whenever a wiſe ſtateſman ſets about correcting 
old abuſes, proceeding, from idleneſs, ſloth, or fraud in the lower 
claſſes, arbitrary juriſdictions in the higher, and neglects in admi- 
niftrations,. with reſpect to the intereſts. of both. The more any 
cure is painful and dangerous, the more ought men to be careful 
in avoiding the diſeaſe. This leads me to ſay a word concerning 
the connection between the theory of morals and that of politics. 


A I'lay it down as a general maxim, that the characteriſtic of a 

| good action conſiſts in the conformity between the motive, and the 
Fas duty of the agent. If there were but one man upon earth, his duty 
3 would contain no other precepts than thoſe dictated by ſelf- love. If 

he comes to be a father, a huſband, a friend, his ſelf-love falls im- 
1 mediately under limitations: he. muſt withhold from himſelf, and 
3 give to his children; he muſt know how to ſacrifice ſome of his 
1 fancies, in order to gratify, now and then, thoſe of his wife, or of his 
| friend. If he comes to be a judge, a magiſtrate, he muſt frequently 
forget that he is a:friend, or a father: and if he riſes to be a ſtateſ- 
man, he muſt diſregard many other attachments more comprehen- 
five, ſuch as family, place of birth, and even, in certain caſes, his 
native country. His duty here becomes relative to the general 
good of that ſociety of which he is the head: and as the death of 
a criminal cannot be imputed to the judge who condemns him, 
neither can a particular inconvenience reſulting to an individual, 
in conſequence of a ſtep taken for a general reformation, be im- 
puted to him who ſits at the helm of government. 
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f it ſuould bo afked, of what utility a ſpeculation ſuch. as this can 
be to a ſtateſman, to hom it is in a manner addreſſed from the be- 


ginning to the end: Ianfwer, that although it ſeems addreſſed to a 


ſtateſman, the real object of the inquiry is to influence the ſpirit of 


thoſe whom he governs; and the variety of matter contained in it, 


may even ſuggeſt uſeful hints to Himſelf, But his on genius and 
Experience will enable him to carry ſuch notions far beer the 
Teach of my combinations. 


EIDSILETT: 


I have already faid that I confidered my work as no more than a 
canvaſs prepared for more able hands than mine to work upon. 
Now although the ſketch it contains be not ſufficiently correct, I 
have fill made ſome progreſs, I think, in preparing the way for 
others to improve upon my plan, by contriving proper queſtions to 
be reſolved by men of experience in the Practical part of govern- 


ment. 


leave it therefore to maſters in the ſcience to correct and extend 
my ideas: and thoſe who have not made the principles of policy 
their particular ſtudy, may have an opportunity of comparing the 
expoſition I have given of them with the commonly received opi- 
nions concerning many queſtions of great importance to ſociety. 
They will, for inftance, be able to judge how far population can be 
increaſed uſefully, by multiplying marriages, and by dividing 


lands: how far the ſwelling of capitals, cities and towns, tends to 
depopulate a country: how far the progreſs of luxury brings dif- 


treſs upon the poor induſtrious man: how far reſtrictions laid upon 
the corn trade, tend to promote an ample ſupply of ſubſiſtence in 
all our markets: how far the increaſe of public debts tends to in- 
volve us in a general bankruptcy: how far the abolition of paper 


currency would have the effect of reducing the price of all com- 
modities: how far a tax tends to enhance their value: and how 
far the diminution of duties is an eſſential requiſite for ſecuring 


N the 
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the liberty, and promoting the proſperity and happineſs of a 
people. : 


Is it not of the greateſt importance to examine, with candour, 
the operations by which all Europe has been engaged in a 
ſyſtem of policy ſo generally declaimed againſt, and fo contrary 
to that which we hear daily recommended as the beſt? And to 
ſhew, from the plain principles of common ſenſe, that our preſent 
ſituation is the unavoidable conſequence of the ſpirit and manners 
of the preſent times, and that it is quite compatible with all the 
liberty, aMuence, and proſperity, which any human ſociety ever 
enjoyed in any age, or under any form of government? A people 
taught to expect from a ſtateſman the execution of plans, big with 
impoſſibility and contradiction, will remain diſcontented under the 
government of the beſt of Kings. 
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The reader is deſired to correct the following errors, eſpecially ſuch-as are diſtinguiſhed 
| by an aſteriſk *, which t the ſenſe . 


-, ©+ 4 


FRAY. 2© LH IE. 1 OM INNS 6 en 
Pg Line. © 10 Page. Line, 
26 1999 Aten 7. gs 1 2490. 2. eaſily bred, 7 r. bred early 
7 3. 27. were, r. from 339. 21. preventing, r. promoting 1 
85. 28. * This is the, r. This is not the | 382. 10. . work, r. worth | 
89. 12. * ſuppoſed to come, r. ſubliſted. 391. 8. next, r. net | 
116. 12, productions, r. ſpontaneous pro- 425. 27. diſcovering, r. diſcouiſing 
ductions 430. 29. eis, r. cio 
145. 9. * trial, r. Tirol itto 30. miſuro, r. miſura 
147. 30. its, r. their 501. 3. phyſical, r. political 
172. 1. 7 earth, r. cart Ditto 27. competition, r. compoſition. 
208. 29. third, r. fourth 5315. 17. proportions, r. 
210. 6. lands, r. hands | $52. 12. * bringiag, r. coining 
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INTRODUCTION. 
ECONOMY in general is the art of providing for all the 
wants of a family, with prudence and frugality. 
If any thing neceſſary or uſeful is found wanting, if any thing 
provided is loſt or miſapplied, if any ſervant, any animal, is ſuper- 
numerary or uſeleſs, if any one ſick or infirm is neglected, we im- 
mediately perceive a want of oeconomy. The object of it, in a private 
family, is therefore to provide for the nouriſhment, the other wants, 
and the employment of every individual. In the firſt place, for 
the maſter, who is the head, and who directs the whole; next for 
the children, who intereſt him above all other things; and laſt for 
the ſervants, who being uſeful to the head, and eſſential to the 
well-being of the family, have therefore a title to become an object 


of the maſter's care and concenn. 
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The whole oeconomy muſt be directed by the head, who is both 
lord and fteward of the family. It is however neceſſary, that theſe 
two offices be not confounded with one another. As lord, he eſta- 
bliſhes the laws of his oeconomy 5 as ſteward, he puts them in exe- 
cution. As lord, he may reſtrain and give his commands to all 
within the houſe as he thinks proper; as ſteward, he muſt conduct 


with gentleneſs and addreſs; and is bound by his own regulations. 


The better the oeconomiſt, the more uniformity is perceived in all 
his actions, and the leſs liberties are taken to depart from ſtated 
rules. He is no ways maſter to break through the laws of his oeco- 


nomy, although in every reſpect he may keep each individual 


within the houſe, in the moſt exact ſubordination to his commands. 

Oeconomy and government, even in a private. family,.. preſent 

therefore two different ideas, and have alſo two different objects. 
What oeconomy is in a family, political oeconomy is in a ſtate: 


with theſe eſſential differences however, that in a ſtate there are no 


ſervants, all are children: that a family may be formed when and 
how a man pleaſes, and he may eſtabliſh what plan of oeconomy he 
thinks fit; but ſtates are found formed, and the oeconomy of theſe 


depends upon a thouſand circumſtances. The ſtateſman (this is a 


general term to ſignify the head, according to the form of govern- 
ment) is neither maſter to eſtabliſh what oeconomy he pleaſes, or 
in the exerciſe of his ſublime authority to overturn at will the eſta» 


bliſhed laws of it,-let him be the moſt deſpotic monarch upon 


earth. 
The great art therefore of political oeconomy is, firſt to adapt the 


different operations of it to the ſpirit, manners, habits, and cuſtoms 


of the people, and afterwards to model theſe circumſtances ſo, as 

to be able to introduce a ſet of new and more uſeful inſtitutions. 
The principal object of this ſcience is to ſecure a certain fund of 

ſubſiſtence for all the' inhabitants, to obviate every circumſtance 


which may render it precarious ; to provide every thing neceſſary 


for ſupplying the wants of the ſociety, and to employ the inhabi- 


tants (ſuppoſing them to be freemen) in ſuch a manner as natu- 
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-rally to create reciprocal relations and dependencies between them, 
ſo as to make their ſeveral intereſts lead them to ſupply one ano- 
ther with their reciprocal wants. | 

If one conſiders the variety which is found in different countries, 
in the diſtribution of property, ſubordination of claſſes, genius of 
people, proceeding from the variety of forms of government, laws, 
and manners, one may conclude, that the political oeconomy in 
each muſt neceſſarily be different, and that principles, however 
univerſally true, may become quite ineffectual in practice, without 

a ſufficient preparation of the ſpirit of a people. 

It is the buſineſs of a ſtateſman to judge of the expediency of 
different ſchemes of oeconomy, and by degrees to model the minds 
of his ſubjects ſo as to induce them, from the allurement of e 
intereſt, to concur in the execution of his plan. 
The ſpeculative perſon, who removed from the practice, extracts 
the principles of this ſcience from ob/ervation and reflection, ſhould 
diveſt himſelf, as far as poſſible, of every prejudice, in. favour of 
eſtabliſhed opinions, however reaſonable, when examined relatively 
to particular nations: he muſt do his utmoſt to become a citizen of 
the world, comparing cuſtoms, examining minutely inſtitutions 
which appear alike, when in different countries they are found to 
produce different effects: he ſhould examine the cauſe of ſuch dif- 
ferences with the utmoſt diligence and attention. It is from ſuch 
inquiries that the true principles are diſcovered. 

He who takes up the pen upon this ſubject, Keeping in his eye 
the cuſtoms of his own or any other country, will fall more natu- 

rally into a deſcription of one particular ſyſtem of it, than into an 

examination of the principles of the ſcience in general: he will 
applaud ſuch inſtitutions as he finds rightly adminiſtred at home; 
he will condemn thoſe which are adminiſtred with abuſe ; but, 
without comparing different methods of executing the ſame plan 
in different countries, he will not eaſily diſtinguiſh the advantages 
which are eſſential to the inſtitution, from thoſe which proceed 
from the abuſe. For this reaſon a land tax excites the indignation 
SY.” of 
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of a Frenchman, an exciſe that of an Engliſhman. One who looks 


into the execution of both, in each country, and in every branch 


of management, will diſcover the real effects of theſe impoſitions, 
and be able to diſtinguiſh what * from . from where! is 
eſſential to the burden. 


Nothing is more eſſectual meds, preparing: hs ſpirit. oh a 


| people to receive a good plan of. oeconomy, than a proper repre- 


ſentation of it. On the other hand, nothing is better calculated 


to keep the ſtateſman, who is at the head of affairs, in awe. 


When principles are well underſtood, the real. conſequences of 
_ burdenſome inſtitutions are clearly ſeen: when the purpoſes they 
are intended for, are not obtained, the abuſe of the ſtateſman's ad- 
miniſtration appears palpable. People then will not fo much cry 
out againſt the imꝑoſition, as. againſt the miſapplication. . It will 
not be a land tax of four ſhillings in the pound, nor an exciſe upon 
wines and tobacco, which will excite the murmurs of a nation; 
it will be the prodigal diſſipation and. miſapplication of the amount 
of theſe taxes after they are laid on. But when principles are not: 


known, all inquiry is at an end, the moment a nation can be en- 
gaged to ſubmit to the burden. It is the ſame with regard to every 
other part of this ſcience. 


Having pointed out the object of my purfuit, I ſhall only add, 
that my intention is to attach myſelf principally to a clear deduc- 
tion of principles, and a ſhort application of them to familiar 
examples, in order to avoid abſtraction as much as poſſible. 1 
farther intend to confine myſelf to ſuch parts of Mis extenſive ſub- 
ject, as ſhall appear the moſt intereſting in the general ſyſtem of 


modern politics, of which L ſhall treat with that ſpirit of liberty, 


which reigns more and more every day, en all the polite 


and flouriſhing nations of Europe. 1 


When I compare the elegant performances 3 have appeared 


in. Great Britain and in France with my dry and abſtracted manner 
of treating the ſame ſubject, in a plain language void of ornament, 
I own I am diſcouraged on many accounts, If I am obliged to 
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ſet out by laying down as fundamental principles the moſt obvious 

truths, I dread the imputation of pedantry, and of pretending to 

turn common ſenſe. into ſcience. If I follow theſe principles. 

through a minute detail; I may appear trifling. I therefore hope 

| the reader will believe me, when I tell him, that theſe defects have 

: | not eſcaped my diſcernment, but that my genius, the nature of 

9 the work, and the connection of the ſubject, have obliged me to 

write in an order and in a ſtile where every thing has been ſacrifioed 
to perſpicuity. 

My principal aim ſhall be to diſcover truth, and to enable my 
reader to touch the very link of the chain where I may at any time 
go aſtray. 

My buſineſs ſhall not be to ſeek for new thoughts, but to reaſon - 
conſequentially ; and if any thing new be found, it will be in the 
concluſions. 

Long ſteps in political reaſoning lead to error; cloſe reaſoning is 

_ tedious, and io many appears wivial: this however muſt be my 
plan, and my conſolation is, that the further I advance, I ſhall be- 
come the more intereſting. 

Every ſuppofition muft' be conſidered as ſtrictly relative to the 
circumſtances preſuppoſed; and though, in order to prevent 'milſ- - 
application, and to avoid abſtraction as much as poſſible, 1 fre- 
quently make uſe of examples for illuſtrating every principle; yet 
theſe, which are taken from matters of fact, muſt be ſuppoſed di- 
veſted of every forei gn circumſtance inconſiſtent with the ſuppo- 
ſition: 

I ſhall combat no particular opinion in ſuch intricate matters; 
though ſometimes I may paſs them in review, in order to point out 
how Tam led to differ from them. 

I pretend to form no ſyſtem, but by following out a ſucceſſion | 
of principles, conſiſtent with the nature of man and with one ano-- 
ther, I ſhall endeavour to furniſh ſome materials towards the fo 
ing-of a good one. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Government of Mankind. 


AN we find acting uniformly in all ages, in all countries, 
and in all climates, from the principles of ſelf-intereſt, ex- 
pediency, duty, or paſſion. In this he is alike, in nothing elſe. 

Theſe motives of human actions produce ſuch a variety of 
combinations, that if we conſider the ſeveral ſpecies of animals in 
the creation, we ſhall find the individuals in no claſs ſo unlike to 
one another, as man to man. No wonder then if people differ in 
opinion with regard to every thing which relates to man. 

As this noble animal is a ſociable creature, both from neceſſity 
and inclination, we alſo. find, in all ages, climates and countries, 
a certain modification of government and ſubordination eſtabliſhed 
among them. Here again we are preſented with as great variety 
as there are different ſocieties ; all however agreeing in this, that 
the end of a voluntary ſubordination to authority is with a view to 
promote the general good. 

Conſtant and uninterrupted experience has proved to man, that 
virtue and juſtice in thoſe who govern, are ſufficient to render the 
ſociety happy, under any form of government. Virtue and juſtice 
when applied to government mean no more than a tender affection 


for the whole ſociety, and an exact and impartial regard for the 


intereſt of every claſs. | 

All actions, and indeed all things, are good or bad only by 
relation. Nothing is ſo complex as relations when conſidered with 
regard to a ſociety, and nothing is ſo difficult as to diſcover truth 


when involved and blended with theſe relations. 


We muſt not conclude from this, that every operation of go- 
vernment becomes problematical and uncertain as to its conſe- 
quences: ſome are evidently good ; others are notoriouſly bad : the 
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middle terms are always the leaſt eſſential, and the more complex 
they appear to a diſcerning eye, the more trivial they are found to 
be in their immediate conſequences. 

A government muſt be continually in action, and one principal 
object of its attention muſt be, the conſequences and effects of 
new inſtitutions. 

Experience alone will ſhew, what human prudence could not 
foreſee; and miſtakes muſt be corrected as often as expediency 
requires. 

All governments have what they call their fundamental laws ; 
but fundamental, that is, invariable laws, can never ſubſiſt among 
men, the moſt variable thing we know: the only fundamental 
law, falus populi, muſt ever be relative, like every other thing. But 
this is rather a maxim than a law. | 

It is however expedient, nay abſolntely neceſſary, that in every 
ſtate, certain laws be ſuppoſed fundamental and invariable: both 
to ſerve as a curb to the ambition of individuals, and to point out 
to the ſtateſman the out-lines, or ſketch of that plan of govern- 
ment, which experience has proved to be the beſt adapted to the 
ſpirit of his people. | 

Such laws may even be conſidered as actually invariable, while 
a ſtate ſubſiſts without convulſions or revolutions : becauſe then the 


alterations are ſo gradual, that they become imperceptible to all, 
but the moſt diſcerning, who compare the cuſtoms and manners of 


the ſame people in different periods of time and under different 
combinations of circumſtances. 

As we have taken for granted the fundamental maxim, that every 
operation of government ſhould be calculated for the good of the 
people, ſo we may with equal certainty decide, that in order to 
make a people happy, they muſt be governed according to the ſpirit 
which prevails among them. 

I am next to explain what I mean by the ſpirit of a people, and 
to ſhew how far this ſpirit muſt be made to influence the govern- 
ment of every ſociety, 
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H AP. I. 
Of the Spirit of a People. 


E. 4 HE ſpirit of a people is formed upon a ſet of received opi- 


nions relative to three objefts; morals, government, and 
manners: theſe once generally adopted by any ſociety, confirmed 
by long and conſtant habit, and never called in queſtion, form the 
baſis of all laws, regulate the form of every government, and de- 
termine what 1s commonly called the cuſtoms of a country. 

To know a people we muſt examine them under thoſe general 
heads. We acquire the knowledge of their morals with eaſe, 
by conſulting the tenets of their religion, and from what is taught 
among them by authority and under direction. 

The ſecond, or government, is more diſguiſed, as it is conſtantly 


changing from circumſtances, partly reſulting from domeſtic and 


partly from foreign conſiderations. A thorough knowledge of 


their hiſtory, and converſation with their ſtateſmen, may give one, 


who has acceſs to.theſe helps, a very competent knowledge of this 
branch. | 


The laſt, or the knowledge of the manners of a people, is by 


far the moſt difficult to acquire, and yet is the moſt open to every 
perſon's obſervation, Certain circumſtances with regard to man- 
ners are ſuppoſed by every one in the country to be ſo well known, 
ſo generally followed and obſerved; that it ſeldom occurs to any 
body to inform a ſtranger concerning them. In one country no- 
thing is ſo injurious as a ſtroke with a ſtick, or even a geſture 
which implies a deſign or a deſire to ſtrike “: in another a ſtroke is 
nothing, but an opprobrious expreſſion is not to be borne . An in- 
nocent liberty with the fair ſex, which in one country paſles with- 


out cenſure, is looked upon in another as the higheſt indignity 4. 
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In general, the opinion of a people with regard to injuries is eſta- 
pliſhed by cuſtom only, and nothing is more neceſſary in govern- 
ment, than an exact attention to every circumſtance peculiar to the 
people to be governed. | | 

The kingdom of Spain was loſt oe a violence committed upon 
chaſtity ; the city of Genoa for a blow||; the Kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily have ever been ready to revolt; becauſe having 
been for many ages under the dominion of ftrangers, the people 
have never been governed according to the true ſpirit of their 
manners. Let us conſult the revolutions of all countries, and we 
ſhall find, that the moſt trivial circumſtances have had a greater in- 
fluence on the event, than the more weighty reaſons, which are 
always ſet forth as the real motives. I need not enlarge upon this 
ſubject, my intention is only to ſuggeſt an idea which any one may 
purſue, and which will be applied upon many occaſions as we go 
along ; for there is no treating any point which regards the politi- 
cal oeconomy of a nation, without accompanying the example with 
ſome ſuppoſition relative to the ſpirit of the people. I rerurn. 

1 have Maid, that the moſt difficult thing to learn concerning a 
people, is the ſpirit of their manners. Conſequently, the moſt dif- 
ficult thing for a ſtranger to adopt, is their manner. Men acquire 
the language, nay even loſe the foreign accent, before they loſe 
the oddity of their manner. The reaſon is plain. The inclinations 
muſt be changed, the taſte of amuſement muſt be new modelled ; 
eſtabliſhed maxims upon government, manners, nay even upon 
ſome moral actions, muſt undergo certain new modifications, be- 
fore the ſtranger's converſation and behaviour becomes conſiſtent 
with the ſpirit of the people with whom he lives. 


From 
By Roderigo, the laſt king of the Gothic line, 


I] Given by an Auſtrian officer to a Genoeſe, which occaſioned the revolt i in 1747, 
by which the Germans were expelled the city. 
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From theſe conſiderations, we may ſind the reaſon, why nothing 
is more heavy to bear than the government of conquerors, in ſpite 
of all their endeavours to render themſelves agreeable to the con- 
quered. Of this experience has ever proved the truth, and princes 
are ſo much perſuaded of it, that when a country is ſubdued in our 
days, or when it otherwiſe changes maſters, there is ſeldom any 
queſtion of altering, but by very flow degrees and length of time, 
the eſtabliſhed laws and cuſtoms of the inhabitants. I might ſafely 
ſay, there is no form of government upon earth ſo excellent in 
itſelf, as, neceſſarily, to make the people happy under it. Freedom 
itſelf, impeſed upon a people groaning under the greateſt ſlavery, 
will not make them happy, unleſs it is made to undergo certain 
modifications, relative to their eſtabliſhed habits. | 

Having explained what I mean by the ſpirit of a people, I come 
next to conſider, how far this ſpirit muſt influence government. 

If governments be taken in general, we ſhall find them analo- 


gous to the ſpirit of the people. But the point under confideration 


is, how a ſtateſman is ro proceed, when expediency and refinement 
require a change of adminiſtration, or when it becomes „ 
from a change of circumſtances. 

The great alteration in the affairs of Europe within theſe three 
centuries, by the diſcovery of America and the Indies, the ſpring- 
ing up of induſtry and learning, the introduction of trade and the 
luxurious arts, the eſtabliſhment of public credit, and a general 
ſyſtem of taxation, have entirely altered the plan of government 


every where. 


From feudal and military, it is become free and commercial. 1 
oppoſe freedom in government to the feudal ſyſtem, only to mark 
that there is not found now, that chain of ſubordination among 
the ſubjects, which made the eſſential part of the feudal form. 
The head there had little power, and the lower claſſes of the people 
little liberty. Now every induſtrious man, who lives with oecono- 
my, is free and independent, under moſt forms of government. 
Formerly, the power of the barons ſwallowed up the independency 
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of all inferior claſſes. . I oppoſe commercial to military, only be- 
cauſe the military governments now are made to ſubſiſt from the 
conſequences and effects of commerce: that is, from the revenue 
of the ſtate, proceeding from taxes. Formerly, every thing was 
brought about by numbers ; now, numbers of men cannot be kept 
together without money. | 

This is ſufficient to point out the nature of the revolution in the 


political ſtate, and of conſequence in the manners of Europe. 


The ſpirit of a people changes no doubt of itſelf, but by flow 
degrees. The ſame generation commonly adheres to the ſame 
principles, and retains the ſame ſpirit. In every country we find 
two generations upon the ſtage at a time; that is to ſay, we may 
diſtribute into two claſſes the ſpirit which prevails; the one 
amongſt men between twenty and thirty, when opinions are form- 
ing; the other of thoſe who are paſt fifty, when opinions and ha- 
bits are formed and confirmed. A perſon of judgment and ob- 
ſervation may foreſee many things relative to government, from 
an exact application to the riſe and progreſs of new cuſtoms and 
opinions, provided he preſerve his mind free from all attachments 
and prejudices, in favour of thoſe -which he himſelf has adopted, 
and in that delicacy of ſenſation neceſſary to perceive the influence 
of a change of circumſtances. This is the genius proper to form 
a great ſtateſman. 

In every new ſtep the ſpirit of the people ſhould be firſt exa- 
mined, and if that be not found ripe for the execution of the plan, 
it ought to be put off, kept entirely ſecret, and every method uſed 
to prepare the people to reliſh the innovation. 

The project of introducing popery into England was blown be- 
fore it was put in practice, and ſo miſgave. Queen Elizabeth kept 
her own ſecret, and ſucceeded in a fimilar attempt. The ſcheme 
of a general exciſe was puſhed with too much vivacity, was made 
a matter of party, ill-timed, and the people nowiſe prepared for 
it; hence it will be the more difficult to bring about at another time, 
without the greateſt precautions. | 
C 2 In 
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In turning and working upon the ſpirit of a people, nothing is 
impoſſible to an able ſtateſman. When a people can be engaged 
to murder their wives and children, and to burn themſelves, ra- 
ther than ſubmit to a foreign enemy, when they can be brought 
to give their moſt precious effects, their ornaments of gold and 
ſilver, for the ſupport of a common cauſe; when women are 
brought to give their hair to make ropes, and the moſt decrepit old 


men to mount the walls of a town for its defence; ; I think 1 may 
ſay, that by properly conducting and managing the ſpirit of a 


people, nothing 1 is impoſſible to be accompliſhed. But when ſay, 


nothing is impoſſible, I muſt be underſtood to mean, that nothing 


. eſſentially neceſſary for the good of the people is impoſlible ; and 


this! is all that is required in government. 

Iuhhat it requires a particular talent in a ſtateſman © to diſpoſe. the. 
minds of a people to approve even of the ſcheme which is the. 
moſt conducive to their intereſt and proſperity, appears from this ;. 
that we ſee examples of wiſe, rich and powerful nations languiſh- 
ing in inactivity, at a time when every individual 1s animated with. 
a quite contrary ſpirit ; becoming a prey to their enemies, like the. 
city of Jeruſalem, while they are taken up with their domeſtic 
animoſities, only becauſe the remedies propoſed es. theſe evils 
contradict the ſpirit of the times *. | 

The great art of governing is to diveſt one's ſelf of prejudices 
and attachments to particular opinions, particular claſſes, and above. 
all to particular perſons ; to conſult the ſpirit of the people, to give 
way to it in appearance, and in ſo doing to. give it a turn capable 
of inſpiring thoſe ſentiments which may induce them to relith the 
change, which. an alteration of circumſtances has rendered ne- 
ceſlary. | 

Can any change be greater among free men, than from a ſtate 
of abſolute liberty and independency to become ſubject to con- 


** This was writ in the year 1736, about the time the iſland of Minorca was 
taken by the French, 7 ; 
77 ſtraint 
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ſtraint in the moſt trivial actions This change has however taken 
place over all Europe within theſe three hundred years, and yet we 
think ourſelves-more free than ever our fathers were. Formerly a 
gentleman” who enjoyed a bit of land knew not what it was to 
have any demand made upon him; but in virtue of obligations by 
himſelf contracted. He diſpoſed of the fruits of the earth, and of 
the labour of his ſervants or vaſſals, as he thought fit. Every thing, 
was bought, ſold, transferred, tranſported, modified, and compoſed, 

for private conſumption, or for public uſe, without ever the ſtate's 
Being once found intereſted in what was doing. This, I ſay, was 
formerly the general ſituation of Europe, among free nations un- 
der a regular adminiſtration; and the only impoſitions commonly 
known to affect landed men were made in conſequence of a con- 
tract of ſubordination, feudal or other, which had certain limita- 
tions; and the impoſitions were appropriated for certain purpoſes. 

Daily experience ſhews, that nothing is more againſt the in- 
clinations of a people, than the impoſition of taxes ; and the leſs. 
they are accuſtomed. to them, the more difficult it is to get them 
eſtabliſhed. 2h. 

The great abuſe of governors in the application of taxes con- 
tributes not a little to augment and entertain this repugnancy in 
the governed: but beſides abuſe, there is often too little manage- 
ment uſed'to prepare the ſpirits of the peopte for ſuch innovations : 
for. we. ſee them upon many occaſions ſubmitting with chearful- 
neſs to very heavy impoſitions, provided they be well- timed, and 
conſiſtent with their manners and diſpoſition. A French gentle- 
man, who cannot bear the thought of being put upon a level with 
a peaſant in paying a land'tax, pays contentedly, in time of war, 
a general tax upon all his effects, under a different name. To pay 
for your head is terrible in one country; to pay for light appears 
as terrible in another. 

It often happens, that ſtateſmen take the hint of new impoſitions 
from the example of other nations, and not from a nice examina- 
tion of their own domeſtic circumſtances. But when theſe are 

3 rightly. 
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rightly attended to, it becomes eaſy to diſcover the means of exe- 
cuting the ſame plan, in a way quite adapted to the ſpirit, temper, 
and circumſtances of the people. When ſtrangers are employed 
as ſtateſmen, the diſorder is Kill greater, unleſs in caſes of moſt 
extraordinary penetration, temper, and above all flexibility and 
diſcretion. 

Stateſmen have ſometimes recourſe to artifice inſtead of reaſon, 
becauſe their intentions often are not upright. This deſtroys all 
confidence between them and the people; and confidence is neceſ- 
ſary when you are in a manner obliged to aſk a favor, or when 
at leaſt what you demand is not indiſputably your right. A people 
thus tricked into an impoſition, though expedient for their proſpe- 
rity, will oppoſe violently, at another time, a like meaſure, even 
when eſſential to their preſervation. 

At other times, we ſee ſtateſmen preſenting the allurement of 
preſent, eaſe, preciſely at the time when people's minds are: beſt 
diſpoſed to receive a burden, I mean, when war threatens, and 
when the mind is heated with a reſentment of injuries. Is it not 
wonderful, at ſuch a time as this, to increaſe taxes only in propor- 
tion to the intereſt of money wanted; does not this imply a ſhort- 
ſightedneſs, or at leaſt an indifference as to what is to come? Is it 
not more natural, that a people ſhould conſent to come under bur- 


dens to gratify revenge, than ſubmit to repay a large debt when 
their minds are in a ſtate of tranquillity. 


From the examples I have given, I hope what I mean by the 
ſpirit of a people is ſufficiently underſtood, and 1 think. I have 
abundantly ſhewn the neceſſity of its being properly diſpoſed, in 
order to eſtabliſh a right plan of oeconomy. This is ſo true, that 
many examples may be found, of a people's rejecting the moſt 
beneficial inſtitutions, and even. the, greateſt favors, only becauſe. 
ſome circumſtance had ſhocked their eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, No 
wonder then, if we ſee them refuſe: to come under limitations, 

reſtraints. and burdens, when the utmoſt they can be flattered with 
from them, is a diſtant proſpect; of national good. 


I have 
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I have found it neceſſary to premiſe theſe general reflections, in 
order to obviate many objections which might naturally enough. 
occur in the peruſal of this inquiry. I ſhall have occaſion to make 
a number of ſuppoſitions, and to draw conſequences from them, 
which are abundantly natural, if a proper ſpirit in the people be 
preſuppoſed, but which would be far from being natural without 
this ſuppoſition. I ſuppoſe, for example, that a poor man, loaded 
with many children, would be glad to have the ſtate maintain 
them ; that another, who has waſted lands, would be obliged to 
one who would gratuitoufly build him a farm-houſe upon it. Yet 
in both ſuppoſitions I may prove miftaken ; for fathers there are, 
who would rather ſee their children dead than out of their hands ; 
and proprietors are to be found, who, for the ſake of hunting, 
would lay the fineſt country in Europe into a waſte: 

In order to communicate an adequate idea of what I underſtand: 
by political oeconomy, I have explained the term, by pointing out 
the object of the art; which is, to provide food, other neceſſaries, 
and employment to every one of the ſociety. 

This is a very ſimple and a very general method of defining a 
moſt complicated operation. 

To provide a proper employment for all the members of a ſo- 
ciety, is the ſame as to model and conduct every branch of their 
concerns. 

- Upon this idea, I think, may be formed the moſt extenſive baſis 
for an inquiry into the principles of political oeconomy. 

The next thing to be done, is to fall upon a diſtin method of 
analyſing fo extenfive a ſubject, by contriving a train of ideas, 
which may be directed towards every part of the plan, and which, 
at the ſame time, may be made to ariſe methodically from one 
another. 

For this purpoſe I have taken a hint from what the late revolu- 
tions in the politics of Europe have pointed out to be the regular 
progreſs: of mankind, from great ſimplicity to complicated reſine- 
ment. I 


This 
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_ This, firſt book ſhall. hen ſer, out by taking up ſociety in the 
cradle, as I may ſay. I ſhall how” examine. the principles which 
influence their multiplication, che method of providing for their 
Tubſiſtence, the origin of their labour, the effects of their liberty 
and llavery, the diſtribution of them into claſſes, with ſome other 
topics which relate to mankind in general. 


Here we ſhall find the principles of induſtry influencing the 
multiplication of mankind, and the. cultivation of the ſoil. This I 


| have thrown in on purpoſe to prepare my reader for the ſubject of 
the ſecond book ; where he will find the ſame principle (under the 
wings of liberty) providing an eaſy ſubſiſtence for a numerous 
populace, by the means of trade, Which ſends the labour of an 
induſtrious people over the whole world. 

From the experience of what has happened theſe laſt two 3 
years, we find to what a pitch the trade and induſtry of Europe 
has increaſed alienations, and the circulation of money. I ſhall, 
therefore, cloſely adhere to theſe, as the moſt immediate conſe- 
quences of the preceding improvement; and, by analyſing them, 
I ſhall form my third book, in which I intend to treat of credit. 

We ſee alſo how credit has engaged nations to avail themſelves 
of it in their wars, and how, by the uſe of it, they have been led to 
contract debts; which they never can ſatisfy and pay, without im- 
poſing taxes. The doctrine then of debts and taxes will very 
naturally follow that of credit in this great chain of political con- 
een 

By this kind of hiſtorical clue, I thall conduct myſelf through 
the great avenues of this extenſive labyrinth; and in my review of 
every particular diſtrict, 1 ſhall ſtep from conſequence to conſe- 
quence, until I have penetrated into the utmoſt receſſes of my own 
underſtanding. : 
When a ſubject is broken off, I thall render my trankitions as 
gradual as I can, by {till preſerving ſome chain of connexion ; and 
although I cannot flatter myſelf (in ſuch infinite variety of choice, 
as to ander and diſtribution) to hit off, at all times, that method, 
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which may appear to every reader the moſt natural and the moſt 
correct, yet I ſhall ſpare no pains in caſting the materials into dif- 
ferent forms, ſo as to make the beſt diſtribution of them in my 


power 6 


CHAP. il. 
Upon what Principles, and from what natural Cauſes do Mankind 


multiply? And "what are the effefts of Procreation in Countries 


where Numbers are not found to increaſe ? 


HE multiplication of mankind has been treated of in different 

ways; ſome have made out tables to ſhew the progreſſion of 
multiplications, others have treated the queſtion hiſtorically. The 
ſtate of numbers in different ages of the world, or in different 
countries at different times, has been made the object of inquiry; 
and the moſt exact ſcrutiny into antient authors, the means of 
inveſtigating the truth of this matter. All paſſages relative to the 
ſubject have been laid together, and accompanied with gloſſes and 
interpretations the moſt plauſible,. in order to determine the main 
queſtion, The elaborate performances of Mr. Hume, and Mr. 
Wallace, who have adopted oppoſite opinions in regard to the 
populouſneſs of the antient world, have left nothing new to be 


ſaid upon this ſubject; at leaſt the application they appear to have 


given in examining the antients, 1s a great diſcouragement to any 
one who might otherwiſe ſtill flatter himſelf, there, to find out cir- 
cumſtances proper to caſt a new light upon the queſtion. 


My intention in this chapter is not to decide, nor even to give 
my opinion upon that matter, far leſs to combat the arguments 
advanced on either fide. I am to conſider the queſtion under 
VOL. I. D a different 
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a different point of view; not to enquire what numbers of people 
were found upon the earth at a certain time, but to examine the 
natural and rational cauſes of multiplication. If we can diſcover 
theſe, we may perhaps be led to judge how far they might have 
operated in different ages and in different countries. 

The fundamental principle of the multiplication of all animals, 
and conſequently of man, is generation; the next is food: generation 
gives exiſtence, food preſerves it. Did the earth produce of itſelf 
the proper nouriſhment for man, with unlimited abundance, we 
ſhould find no occaſion to labour in order to procure it. Now in 
all countries found inhabited, as in thoſe which have been found 


deſolate, if the ſtate of animals be inquired into, the number of 
them will be ſound in proportion to the quantity of food produced 


by the earth, regularly throughout the year, for their ſubſiſtence. 1 ſay, 
regularly throughout the year, becauſe we perceive in thoſe ani- 
mals which produce in great abundance, ſuch as all the feathezed 
genus, that vaſt multitudes are deſtroyed in winter; they are 
brought forth with the fruits of the earth, and fall in proportion: 
This principle is fo natural, that ! think it can hardly be contro- 
verted. . 

As to man, the earth does not ſpontaneouſly produce nouriſh- 
ment for him in any confiderable degree. I allow that as ſome 
ſpecies of animals ſupport life by devouring others, ſo may man; 
but it muſt be obſerved, that the ſpecies feeding muſt always be 
much inferior in number to the ſpecies fed upon. This is evident 
in reaſon and in fact. 

Were the earth therefore uncultivated, the numbers of mankind 
would not exceed the proportion of the ſpontaneous fruits which 
the offers for their immediate uſe, or for that of the animals which 
might be the proper nouriſhment of man. | 

There is therefore a certain number of mankind which the earth 
would be able to maintain without any labour: allow me to call 
this quantity (A). Does it not, from this expoſition of the matter; 


appear plain, that without labour (A) never can increaſe any more 
than 
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than animals, which do not work for themſelves, can increaſe 
beyond the proportion of food provided for them by nature? Let 
it be however obſerved, that I do not pretend to limit (A) to a deter- 
mined number. The ſeaſons will no doubt influence the numbers 
of mankind, as we ſee they influence the plenty of other animals ; 
but I fay (A) will never increaſe beyond the fixed proportion above- 
mentioned. 

Having reſolved one queſtion with regard to multiplication, and 
ſhewn that numbers muſt become greater or ſmaller according to 
the productions of nature, I come to the ſecond thing propoſed to 
be treated of in the chapter: to wit, what will become of the gene- 
rative faculty after it has produced the full proportion of (A), and 
what effects will afterwards follow. 

We ſee how beneficent, I might have ſaid prodigal, nature is, in 
beſtowing life by generation. Several kinds of animals, eſpecially 
inſects, multiply by thouſands, and yet the ſpecies does not appear 
annually to increaſe. No body can pretend that particular indi- 
viduals of any ſpecies have a privilege to live, and that others die 
from a difference in their nature. It is therefore reaſonable to con- 
clude, that what deſtroys ſuch vaſt quantities of thoſe produced, 
muſt be, among other cauſes, the want of food. Let us apply this 

to man. 

Thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be fed with the ſpontaneous fruits of 
the earth, cannot, from what has been ſaid, multiply beyond that 
proportion ; at the ſame time the generative faculty will work its 
natural effects in augmenting numbers. The conſequence will be, 
that certain individuals muſt become worſe. fed, conſequently 
weaker; conſequently, if in that weakly ſtate, nature ſhould. 
withold a part of her uſual plenty, the whole multitude will be 
affected by it; a diſeaſe may take place, and ſweep off a far greater 
number than that proportioned to the deſiciency of the ſeaſon, 
What reſults from this? That thoſe who have eſcaped, finding food 
more plentiful, become vigorous and ſtrong; generation gives life 

D 2 to 
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to additional numbers, food preſerves it, until they riſe up to the 


| former ſtandard. 


Thus the generative faculty reſembles a fpring loaded with a 

weight, which always exerts itſelf in proportion to the diminution 
of reſiſtance : when food has remained ſome time without augmen- 
tation or diminution, generation will carry numbers as high as 
poſſible ; if then food come to be diminiſhed, the ſpring is over- 
powered; the force of it becomes leſs than nothing. Inhabitants 
will diminiſh, at leaſt, in proportion to the overcharge. If upon 
the other hand, food be increaſed, the ſpring which ſtood at o, will 
begin to exert itſelf in proportion as the reſiſtance diminiſhes ; 
people will begin to be better fed ; they will multiply, and in pro- 
portion as they increaſe in numbers, the food will become ſcarce 
again. 
I muſt here ſubjoin a remark: very OT INTER to this ſubject. 
That the generative faculty in man (which we have compared to a 
fpring) and the care and love we have for our children, firft prompt 
us to multiply, and then engage us to divide what we have with 
our little ones. Thus from dividing and ſubdividing it happens, 
that in every country where food is limited to a certain quantity, 
the inhabitants muſt be ſubfiſted in a regular progreſſion, deſcend- 
ing down from plenty and ample ſubſiſtence, to the laſt periods of 
want, and even ſometimes ſtarving for hunger. 

Although the examples of this laſt extremity are not common in 
fome countries, yet I believe they are more ſo than is generally 


imagined ; and the other ſtages of want are productive of many 


diſeaſes, and of a decay which extinguiſhes the faculty of gene- 
ration, or which weakens it, ſo. as to produce children leſs vigorous 
and leſs healthy. I appeal to experience, if this reaſoning be not 

juſt. 
Pat two or three pairs of rabbits into a field proper for them, the 
multiplication will be rapid; and in a few years the warren will be 
ſtocked: you may take yearly from it a hundred pairs, I ſhall ſup- 
I pole, 
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poſe, and keep your warren in good order : give over taking any 
for ſome years, you will perhaps find your original ſtock rather 
diminiſhed than increaſed, for the reaſons above mentioned, 
Africa yearly furniſhes many thouſands for the cultivation of Ame- 
rica; in this ſhe reſembles the warren. I have little doubt but that 
if all her ſons were returned to her, by far the greater part would 
die of hunger, E 


CHAT. IV. 


Continuation of the fame Subject, with regard to the natural and 
immediate effefts of Agriculture, as to Population, 


PROCEED in my examination. I now ſuppoſe man to add his 
labour and induſtry to the natural activity of the ſoil: in ſo far, 
as by this he produces an additional quantity of food, in ſo far he 
lays a foundation for the maintenance of an additional number. 
This number I ſhall call (B). From this I conclude, that as (A) is 
in a conſtant proportion to the ſpontaneous fruits, ſo (B) muſt be 
in proportion to agriculture (by this term I underſtand at preſent 
every method of augmenting food by labour) conſequently the num- 
ber maintained by the labour of mankind muſt be to the whole num- 
ber of mankind as (B) is to (A+B), or as (B) 1s to (A) and (B) jointly. 
By this operation we find mankind immediately divided into two 
Claſſes ; thoſe who, without working, live upon the ſpontaneous 
fruits of the earth; that is, upon milk, cattle, hunting, &c. The 
other part, thoſe who are obliged to labour the ſoil. It is proper 
next to inquire what ſhould naturally oblige a man to labour ; and 
what are the natural conſequences of it as to multiplication. 
Wee have already ſaid, that the principle of generation is inherent 
in man, and prompts him to multiply. Another principle, as na- 
turally 
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rurally inherent in the mind, as the firſt is in the body, is ſelf-love, 
or a deſire of eaſe and happineſs, which prompts thoſe who find in 
themſelves any ſuperiority, whether perſonal, or political, ro make 
uſe of every natural advantage. Conſequently, ſuch will mul- 
tiply proportionably : becauſe by appropriating to themſelves the 
fruits of the earth, they have the means of ſubſiſting their offspring. 
The others, I think, will very naturally become their ſervants; as 
this method is of all others the moſt eaſy to procure ſubſiſtence. 
This is ſo analogous to the nature of man, that we ſee every 
where, even among children, that the ſmalleſt ſuperiority in any 
one over the reſt, conſtantly draws along with it a tribute of ſer- 
vice in one way or other. Thoſe who become ſervants for the ſake 
of food, will ſoon become ſlaves: for ſlavery is but the abuſe of ſer- 
vice, eſtabliſhed by a civil inſtitution; and men who find no poſ- 
ſibility of ſubſiſting otherwiſe, will be obliged to ſerve upon the 


conditions preſcribed to them. | 
This ſeems a conſequence not unnatural in the infancy of the 


world: yet I do not pretend to aflirm that this was the origin of ſla- 
very. Servants, however, there have always been; and the abuſe of 
ſervice is what we underſtand by ſlavery. The ſubordination of 
children to their parents, and of ſervants to their maſters, ſeems to 
be the moſt rational origin of ſociety and government. The firſt of 
theſe is natural, and follows as the unavoidable conſequence of an 
entire dependance: the ſecond is political, and may very naturally 
take place as to thoſe who cannot otherwiſe procure ſubſiſtence. 
This laſt ſpecies of ſubordination may, I think, have taken place, 
the moment man became obliged to labour for ſubſiſtence, but no 
ſooner. 

| The wants of man are not confined to food, merely. When food is to 
be produced from the rude ſurface of the earth, a great part of his 
time mult be taken up with this object, even ſuppoſing him to be 
provided with every utenſil proper for the exerciſe of his induſtry : 


he muſt therefore be in a worſe condition to provide for his other 
6 wants: 
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wants: conſequently, he may be willing to ſerve any one who will 
do it for him. Whereas on the other hand, if we ſuppoſe all man- 
kind idle and fed, living upon the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, 


the plan of univerſal liberty becomes quite natural: becauſe under 


ſuch circumſtances they find no inducement to come under a volun- 
tary ſubordination. | 

Let us now borrow the idea of a primitive ſociety, of a govern- 
ment, of a king, from the moſt antient hiſtory we have, the better 
to point out the effects of agriculture and multiplication. The 
ſociety is the whole taken together; it is Jacob, his ſons, their- 
wives, their children, and all the ſervants. The government regards 
the inſtitutions preſcribed by Jacob, to every one of the family, 
concerning their reſpective ſubordination and duty. Multiplication 
will here go forward, not in proportion to the generative faculty, 
but according to the employment of the perſons already generated. 
If Jacob continue paſturing his herds, he muſt extend the limits of 
his right of paſture ; he muft multiply his ſtock of cattle, in pro- 
portion as the mouths of his family augment. He is. charged with 
all this detail: for he is maſter, and director, and ſtateſman, and 
general provider. His ſervants will work as they are ordered; but 


if he has not had the proper foreſight, to break up lands ſo ſoon as 


his family comes nearly up to that proportion which his flocks can 
eaſily feed; if in this caſe, a dry ſeaſon ſhould burn up the graſs in 
Paleſtine, he will be obliged to ſend ſome of his ſtock of cattle, 
with ſome of his family, to market, there to be fold ; and with the 
price he muſt buy corn. For in this carly age, there was money, 
there were manufacturers of ſackcloth, of common rayment, and 
of party-coloured garments ; there was a trade in corn, in ſpicery, 
balm, and myrrh. Jacob and his family were ſhepherds, but they 
Irved not entirely on fleſh; they eat bread: conſequently there was 
tillage in thoſe days, though they exerciſed none. The famine 
however was ready to deſtroy them, and probably would have done 
it, but for the providential circumſtance of Joſeph's being governor 
of Egypt. He relieved their diſtreſs, he gave to his family the beſt 

country 
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country in the whole kingdom for paſture; and they had a gra- 


tuitous ſupply of bread. 
No doubt, ſo long as theſe favourable circumſtances ſubſiſted, 


multiplication would go on apace. What ſupernatural aſſiſtance 
God was pleaſed to grant for the increaſe of his choſen people, 


does not concern my 1nquiry. 
I-have mentioned tranſiently this example of the patriarch, only 


to point out how antient the uſe of money, the invention of trade 
and manufactures appear to have been. Without ſuch previous 
eſtabliſhments, I conſider mankind as ſavages, living on the ſpon- 
taneous fruits of the earth, as in the firſt ſuppoſition ; and confined, 
as to numbers, to the actual extent of theſe productions. 

From what has been ſaid, we may conclude, that the numbers of 
mankind muſt depend upon the quantity of food produced by the 
earth for their nouriſhment ; from which, as a corollary, may be 


drawn, h 
That mankind have been, as to numbers, and muſt ever be, in pro- 


portion to the food produced ; and that the food produced will be 
in the compound proportion of the fertility of the climate, and the 
induſtry of the inhabitants. 

From this laſt propoſition it appears plain, that there can be no 
general rule for determining the number of inhabitants neceſſary 
for agriculture, not even in the ſame country. The fertility of the 
ſoil when laboured ; the eaſe of labouring it ; the quantity of good 
ſpontaneous fruits; the plenty of fiſh in the rivers and ſea; the 
abundance of wild birds and beaſts; have in all ages, and ever 
muſt influence greatly the nouriſhment, and, conſequently, regulate 
the multiplication of man, and determine his employment. 

To make an eſtabliſhment in a country not before inhabited, to 
root out woods, deftroy wild and venomous animals, drain marſhy 
grounds, give a free courſe to water, and to lay down the ſurface 
into corn fields, muſt ſurely require more hands than to cultivate 
the ſame after it is improved. For the truth of this, I appeal to our 
American brethren, 


We 
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We may therefore conclude, that the moſt eſſential requiſite for 
population, is that of agriculture, or the providing of ſubſiſtence. 
Upon this all the reſt depends: while ſubſiſtence is upon a preca- 
rious footing, no ſtateſman can turn his attention to any thing elſe. 

The great importance of this object has engaged ſome to imagine, 
that the luxurious arts, in our days, are prejudicial both to agri- 
culture and multiplication. It is ſometimes a loſs to fix one's atten- 
tion too much upon any one object, however important. No body 
can diſpute that agriculture is the foundation of multiplication, 
and the moſt eſſential requiſite for the proſperity of a ſtate. But it 
does not follow from this, that almoſt every body in the ſtate ſhould 
be employed in it; that would be inverting the order of things, and 
turning the ſervant into the maſter. The duty and buſineſs of man 
is not to feed; he is fed, in order to do his duty, and to become 
uſeful. | 

It is not ſufficient for my purpoſe to know, that the introduction 
of agriculture, by multiplying the quantity of the earth's product- 
jons, does evidently tend to increaſe the numbers of mankind. I 


muſt examine the political cauſes which muſt concur, in order to 
operate this effect. 


For this purpoſe, my next inquiry ſhall be directed towards diſ- 
covering the true principles which influence the employment of 
man, with reſpect to agriculture, I ſhall ſpare no pains in exa- 
mining this point to the bottom, even though it ſhould lead me to 
anticipate ſome branches of my ſubject. 

I ſhall endeavour to lay down principles conſiſtent with the nature 
of man, with agriculture, and with multiplication, in order, by 
their means, to diſcover both the uſe and abuſe of the two laſt. 
When theſe parts are well underſtood, the reſt will go on more 
ſmoothly, and I ſhall find the leſs occaſion to interrupt my ſubject, 
in order to explain the topics upon which the whole depends. 
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CHAP. V. 


In —_ M anner, and according to what Principles, and volitical 
Cauſes, does Agriculture augment Population? 


1 Have already ſhewn, how the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth 
provide a fund of nouriſhment for a determined number of 
men, and'I have ſlightly touched upon the conſequences of adding 
labour to the natural activity of the ſoil. 


Let me now carry this inquiry a little farther. Let me ſuppoſe 


a country fertile in ſpontaneous productions, capable of improve- 
ments of every kind, inhabited by a people living under a free 
government, and in the moſt refined ſimplicity, without trade, 
without the luxurious arts, and without ambition. Let me here 
fuppoſe a ſtatefſman, who ſhall inſpire a taſte for agriculture and 
for labour into thofe who formerly conſumed the ſpontaneous 
fruits of the earth in eaſe and idleneſs. What will become of this 
— of food produced by this additional labour? 

The ſudden increafe of food, ſuch as that here ſuppoſed, will 
immediately diffuſe vigour into all; and if the additional quantity 


be nor very great, no ſuperfluity will be found. No ſooner will the 


inhabitants be fully nouriſhed, but they will begin to multiply 
a- new; then they will come to divide with their children, and food 
will become ſcarce again. 

Thus much is neceſſary for the illuſtration of one principle; but 
the effects, which we have been pointing out, will not be produced 
barely by engaging thoſe who lived by hunting (1 ſuppoſe) to quit 
that trade, and turn farmers, The ſtateſman muſt alſo find out a 
method to make the produce of this new branch of induſtry cir- 
culate downwards, ſo as to relieve the wants of the moſt neceſſi- 
tous. Otherwiſe, the plenty produced, remaining in the hands of 
thoſe who produced it, will become to them an abſolute ſuperfluity ; 
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which, had they any trade with a neighbouring ſtate, they would 
ſell, or exchange, and leave tlieir fellow citizens to ſtarve. And as 
we ſuppoſe no trade at all, this ſuperfluity will periſh like their 
cherries, in a year of plenty; and conſequently the farmers will 
immediately give over working. | 

If, to prevent this inconveniency, the ſtateſman forces certain 
claſſes to labour the ſoil, and, with diſcretion, diſtributes the pro- 
duce of it to all that have occaſion for ſubſiſtence, taking in return 
their ſervices for the public benefit ; this will prove an infallible 
way of multiplying inhabitants, of making them laborious, and 
of preſerving a ſimplicity of manners; but it is alſo the picture of 
antient ſlavery, and is therefore excluded from the ſuppolition. 

If he acts conſiſtently with that ſpirit of liberty, which we have 
ſuppoſed to animate his ſubjects, he has no method left, but to con- 
trive different employments for the hands of the neceſſitous, that, 
by their labour, they may produce an equivalent which may be ac- 
ceptable to the farmers, in lieu of this ſuperfluity ; for theſe laſt 
will certainly not raiſe it, if they cannot diſpoſe of it ; nor will 
they diſpoſe of it, but for a proper equivalent. This is the only 
method (in a free ſtate) of procuring additional food, and of diſ- 
tributing it through the ſociety, as the price of thoſe hours which 
before were ſpent in idleneſs: and, as this will prove a more cer- 
tain and more extenſive fund of ſubſiſtence, than the precarious 
productions of ſpontaneous fruits, which cannot be increaſed at 
diſcretion, and in. proportion to demand, it will greatly increaſe 
numbers; but, on the other hand, it muſt evidently deſtroy that 
ſimplicity of manners which n reigns among nations who 

do not labour. | 
A people, therefore, who have an induſtrious turn, will multi- 
ply in proportion to the ſuperfluity of their farmers ; becauſe the 
labour of the neceſſitous will prove an equivalent for it. 

Now this additional number of inhabitants being raiſed and fed 
with the ſuperfluity a#ually produced by the farmers, can never be 
ſuppoſed neceſlary for providing, that quantity, which- (though re- 

E 2 latively 
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latively to the farmers it be called a ſuperfluity) is only a ſufficiency 
relatively to the ' whole ſociety ; and, therefore, if it be found ne- 
ceſſary to employ the new inhabitants alſo in farming, it muſt only 
be with a view to a ſtill greater multiplication. 

Farther, we may lay it down as a principle, that a farmer will 
not labour to produce a ſuperfluity of grain relatively to his own 
conſumption, unlefs he finds ſome want which may be ſupplied by 
means of that fuperffuity; neither will other induſtrious perſons 
work to ſupply the wants of the farmer for any other reaſon than 
to procure ſubſiſtence, which they cannot otherwiſe ſo eafily ob- 
tain. Theſe are the reciprocal wants which the ſtateſman muſt 
create, in order to bind the ſociety together. Here then is one 
principle: Agriculture among a free people will augment population, only in 
proportion as the neceffutous are put in a ſituation to er . Fall tence with 
their labour. I proceed. 

If in any country which actually pech nouriſhment for its. 
inhabitants, according to the progreſſion above-mentioned, (p. 27.) 
a plan is fet on foot for the extenſion of agriculture; the augmen- 
tation muſt be made to bear a due proportion to the progreſs of in- 
duſtry and wants of the people, or elſe an outlet muſt be provided 
for diſpoſing of the ſuperfluity. And if, at ſetting out, a foreign 


conſumption cannot be procured for the produce of huſbandry; 


the greateſt caution muſt be had to Keep the improvement of the 
foil within proper bounds: for, without this, the plan intended for 
an improvement will, by over-doing, turn out to the detriment 
of agriculture. This will be the caſe, if the fruits of the earth be 
made to increaſe faſter than the numbers and the induſtry of 
thoſe who are to conſume them. For if the whole be not con- 
fumed, the regorging plenty will me the ur of the 

farmer. | 
But if, together with an encouragement to itt a proper 
outlet be found for the ſuperfluity, until the numbers and induſtry 
of the people, by increaſing; ſhall augment the home- conſumption, 
which again by degrees will diminiſh the quantity of exportation, 
then 
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then the ſpring will eaſily overcome the reſiſtance; it will dilate; 
that is, numbers- will continue to increaſe. 

From this may be derived another principle: That agriculture, when 
encouraged for the ſake of multiplying imhabitants, muſt keep pace with the 


progreſs of induſtry ; or an out- let muſt be provided for all ſuperfluity. 


In the foregoing example, I have ſuppoſed no exportation, the 
more to ſimplify the ſuppoſition : I was, therefore, obliged to 
throw in a circumſtance; in order to ſupply the want of it; to wit, 
an augmentation of inland demand from the ſuſpenſion of hunting; 
and I have ſuppoſed thoſe who formerly ſupported themſelves by 
this, to canſume the ſuperfluons food of ther farmers for the price of 
their labour. This may do well enough as a ſuppoſition, and has 
been made uſe of only to explain principles ; but the manners of a 
people are not ſo eaſily changed; and therefore I have anticipated a 
little the ſuppoſition of trade, only to ſhew how it muſt concur with 
induſtry, in the advancement of agriculture and multiplication. 

Let me next conſider the conſequences of an augmentation of 
agriculture in a country where the inhabitants are lazy; or where 
they live in ſuch ſimplicity of manners, as to have few wants which 
labour and induſtry can ſupply. In this caſe, I ſay, the ſcheme of 
agriculture will not ſucceed ; and, if ſet on foot, part of the grounds 
will ſoon become uncultivated again. 

The lazieft part of the farmers, diſguſted with a labour which 
produces a plenty ſuperfluous to themſelves, which they cannot 


_ diſpoſe of for any equivalent, will give over working, and return to 


their antient ſimplicity. The more laborious will not furniſh food 
to the neceſſitous for nothing: ſuch therefore who cannot otherwiſe 
ſubſiſt, will naturally ſerve the induſtrious, and thereby ſell their 
ſervice for food. Thus by the diminution of labour, a part of the 
country, proportional to the quantity of food which the farmers, 
formerly found ſuperfluous, will again become uncultivated. 

Here then will be found a country, the population of which-muſt 
ſtop for want of food; and which, by the ſuppoſition, . is. abun- 
dantly able to produce more. Experience every where ſhews the 


6 poſſible 
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poſſible exiſtence of ſuch a caſe, ſince no country in Europe is cul- 
tivated to the utmoſt; and that there are many ſtill, where culti- 
vation, and conſequently multiplication, is at a ſtop. Thefe nations 
I conſider as in a moral incapacity of multiplying : the incapacity 
would be phy/ical, if there was an actual impoſſibility of their pro- 
curing an augmentation of food by any means whatſoever. 

I )heſe principles ſeem to be confirmed by experience, whether we 
compare them, with the manner of living among the free American 
ſavages, or among the free, induſtrious, and laborious Europeans. 
We find. the productions of all countries, generally ſpeaking, in 
proportion to the number of their inhabitants; and, on the other 
hand, the inhabitants are moſt commonly in proportion to the 
food. 

I beg that this may not be looked upon as a quibble, or what is 
called a vicious cirele, I have qualified the general propoſition by 
ſubjoining that it is found true moſt commonly; and from what is 
to follow, we ſhall better diſcover both the truth and meaning of 
what is. here advanced. While certain cauſes operate, food will 
augment, and mankind will increaſe in proportion; when theſe 
cauſes ceaſe, procreation will not augment numbers; then the general 
Ppropoſition will take place; numbers and food will remain the 
ſame, and balance one another. This I imagine to be fo in fact; 
and I hope to ſhe that it is rational alſo. Let me now put an end 
to this chapter, by drawing ferne: concluſions from what has been 
laid down, in order to enlarge our * and to enable us to extend 
our plan. 


I. One conſequence of a fruitful wil, poſſeſſed by a free people, 
given to agriculture, and inclined to induſtry, will be the produc- 


tion of a fuperfuous quantity of food, over and above what is neceſ- 
{ary to feed the farmers. Inhabitants will multiply; and according 
to their increaſe, a certain number of the whole, proportional to 
ſuch ſuperſſuity of nouriſhment produced, wilt apply themſelves 
to induſtry and to tlie ſupplying of other wants. 


II. From 
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II. From this operation produced by induſtry, we find the people 
diſtributed into two claſſes. The firſt is that of the farmers who 
produce the ſubſiſtence, and who are neceſſarily employed in this 
branch of buſineſs ; the other I ſhall call free hands ; becauſe their 
occupation being to procure themſelves ſubſiſtence out of the ſu- 
perfluity of the farmers, and by a labour adapted to the wants of 
the ſociety, may vary according to theſe wants, and theſe again ac- 
cording to the ſpirit of the times. 

HI. If in the country we are treating of, both money and the 
luxurious arts are ſuppoſed unknown, then the ſuperfluity of the 
farmers will be in proportion to the number of thoſe whoſe labour 
will be found ſafficient to provide for all the other neceſſities of 
the inhabitants; and ſo ſoon as this is accompliſhed, the conſump- 
tion and produce becoming equally balanced, the inhabitants will 
increaſe no more, or at leaſt very precariouſly, unleſs their wants 
be multiplied. h | 


CHAP. VL. 


How the Wants of Mankind promote their Multiplication, 


F the country we were treating of in the former chapter be ſup- 

poſed of a conſiderable extent and fruitfulneſs, and if the in- 
habitants have a turn for induſtry ; in a ſhort time, luxury and the 
uſe of money (or of ſomething participating of the nature of mo- 
ney) will infallibly be introduced. 

By LVxuRT, I underſtand the conſumption of any thing produced by 
the labour or ingenuity of man, which flatters our ſenſes or taſte of living, 
and which is neither neceſſary for our being well fed, well clothed, well de- 

| fended 
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 Jended againſt the injuries of the weather, nor for ſecuring us gan every 
thing which can hurt us *. 


By Mox ET, I underſtand any commodity, which purely i in 195 If us of no 
material uſe to man for the purpoſes above-mentioned, but which acquires 
ſuch an eftimation from his opinion of it, as to become the univerſal meaſure of 
what is called value, and an adequate equivalent for any thing alienable. 


Here a new ſcene opens. This money muſt be found in the. 


Hands of ſome of the inhabitants; naturally, of ſuch as have had 
"the wit to invent it, and the addreſs to make their countrymen 


fond of it, by repreſenting it as an equivalent value for food and 
neceſaries; that is to ſay, the means of procuring, without work 
or toil, not only the labour of others, but food itſelf. 

Here rhen is produced a new object of want. Every perſon be- 
comes fond of having money ; but how to. get it is the queſtion. 
The proprietors will not give it for nothing, and by our former 
ſuppoſition every one within the ſociety . was underſtood to be 


* As my ſubject is different from that of morals, I have no occaſion to conſider the 
term luxury in any other than a political ſenſe, to wir, as a principle which produces 
employment, and gives bread to thoſe who ſupply the demands of the rich. For this 
reaſon I have choſen the above definition of it, which conveys no idea, either of abuſe, 
ſenſuality, or exceſs; nor do I, at preſent, even conſider the hurtful conſequences of 
it as to foreign trade, Principles here are treated of with regard to mankind in general, 
and the effects of luxury are only conlidered relatively to multiplication and agriculture, 
Our reaſoning will take a different turn, when we come to examine the ſeparate inte- 
reſt of nations, and the principles of trade. 

1 beg therefore, that at preſent my reaſoning be carried no further (from inductions 
and ſuppoſitions) than my intention is that it ſhould be, I am no patron, either of 
vice, profuſion, or the diſſipation of private fortunes ; although 7 may now and thin 


reaſon very caoly upon the political conſequences of ſuch-diſeaſes in a ſtate, when I only con- 


ider the influence they have as to feeding and multiplying a people. My ſubje& is too ex- 

tenſive of itſelf to admit of being confounded with the doctrine either of morals, or of 
government, however cloſely theſe may appear connected with it ; and did I not begin 
by ſimplifying ideas as much as poſſible, and by baniſhing combinations, I ſhould 
quickly loſe my way, and involve myſelf in perplexities inextricable. 


abundantly 
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abundantly ſupplied with food and neceſſaries; the farmers, from 
their labouring the ground ; the free hands, by the return of their 
oven ingenuity, in furniſhing neceſſaries. The proprietors there- 
fore of this money have all their wants ſupplied, and ſtill are poſ- 
ſeſſors of this new Kind of _— which we now ſuppoſe to be 
coveted by all. | 

The natural conſequence here will be, that thoſe who have the 
money will ceaſe to labour, and yet will conſume ; and they will 


not conſume for nothing, for they will pay with money. 
Here then is a number of inhabitants, who live and conſume 


the produce of the earth without labouring : food will ſoon be- 
come ſcarce ; demand for it will riſe, and that will be paid with 
money; this is the beſt equivalent of all; many will run to the 
plough ; the ſuperfluity of the farmers will augment ; the rich will 
call for ſuperfluities ; the free hands will ſupply them, and de- 
mand food in their turn. Theſe will not be found a burden on the 
huſbandmen, as formerly; the rich, who hired of them their la- 
bour or ſervice, muſt pay them with money, and this money in 
their hands will ſerve as an equivalent for the ſuperfluity of nou- 
riſhment produced by additional agriculture. 

When once this imaginary wealth, money, becomes well intro- 
duced into a country, luxury will very naturally follow ; and when 
money becomes the object of our wants, mankind become induſ- 
trious, in turning their labour towards every object which may 
engage the rich to part with it; and thus the inhabitants of 
any country may -increaſe in numbers, until the ground refuſes 
farther nouriſhment. The conſequences of this will make the 
ſubject of another chapter. 

Before we proceed, ſomething muſt be ſaid, in order to reſtrain 
theſe general aſſertions a little. 

We have ſuppoſed a very rapid progreſs of induſtry, and a very 
ſudden augmentation of inhabitants, from the introduction of 
money. But it muſt be obſerved, that many circuttpſtances have 
concurred with the money, to produce this effect, 
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We have fappoſcd a by capable of improvement, a labori- 


Vas people, à mite of refmement and lunury in the rich, an am- 


dition to become ſo, and an apptication to labour and ingenuity in 
the lower tlaſfes of men. According to the greater or leſꝭ degree 
of force, or ooncurrence of theſe and like circumftances, will the 
country in queſtion become more or leſs e n your _ 
quently peopled. in 

If the ſoil be vaſtly rich, me in a warm allo and natu- 


rally watered, the productions of che eurth will be almoft #ponca- 


neous: this will make the inhabitants lazy. Lazineſs is the great - 
eſt of all obſtacles to labour and induſtry. Manufactures will 
never flouriſh here. The rich, Mith all their money, will not be- 
come luxurious with detcacy and reſinement; for I do not mean 
by luxury the gratiſication of the animal appetites, nor the abuſe 
of riches, but an tigance taſte m in liuin, dubich has for its ubject l be 
labour and ingenuity of man; and us the ingenuity of workinhen begets 
a taſte in the rich, ſo the allurement of riches kindles.an ambition, 
and encourages an application to works of ingenuity in ite poor. 

Riches therefore will here be adored as a god, but not mude 
ſubſervient to the uſes of man; and it is only by the means cf 
ſwift circulation from hand to hand, (as ſhall be obſerved in its 
proper place) chat une become productwe of the effects mentioned 
above *. 

When money does not circulate, it is the kame thing as if it. did 
not exiſt; and as the treaſufes found in countries where the inha- 
bitants are lazy do not oirculate, they are rather ornamental than 
uſeful. 


* Evefy tranſition of money from hand to hand, for u valuable conſideration, im- 
plies ſome ſervice done, ſomething wrought by man, or performed by his ingenuity, 
or ſome conſumption of ſomething produced by his labour. The quicker therefore 
the circulation of money is in any country, the more ſtrongly it may be inferred, that 
the inhabitants are laborious; and vice verſa: but of this mote hereafter, | 
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CAB. VI. 


It, is not therefore in the maſt fruitful countries of the world, 
nar in thoſe which axe, the beſt: calculated for nouriſhing great 
maultizudes, that we find the moſt inhabitants. It is in climates lefs 
favoured by nature, and where the foil only produces to thoſe who 
labour, and in proportion to the induſtry of every one, where we 
may expect to find great multitudes ; and even theſe will be found 
greater or lefs, in proportion as the turn of the inhabitants is 
directed to ingenuity and induſtry. 

In ſuch countries where theſe are made to flouriſh, the free 
hands (of whom we have ſpoken above) will be employed in uſe- 
ful manufactures, which, being refined upon by the ingenious, 
will determine what is called the ſtandard of taſte ; this taſte will 
increaſe conſumption, which again will multiply workmen, and 
theſe will encourage the production of food for their nouriſh- 
ment. * | | 
Let it therefore never be ſaid, that there are too many manu- 


facturers employed in a country; it is the ſame as if it were ſaid, 


there are too few idle perſons, too few beggars, and too many huſ- 
bandmen. 

We have more han once endeavoured to ſhew, that theſe manu- 
facturers never can be fed but out of the ſuperffuity of nouriſh- 
ment produced by the farmers. It is a contradiction, I think, to 
{xy, that thofe who are fed upon the ſurplus of thoſe who culti- 
vate the foil are neceſſary for producing a ſufficiency to them- 
ſelves. For if even this furplus were to diminiſh, the manufac- 
tures, not the labourers, would be the firſt to be ä for 
want of nouriſhment. 

The importance of the diftributive proportion of mankind into 
labourers and free hands appears fo great, and has ſo intimate a 
connection with this fubject, that it engages me to ſeek for an il- 
luſtration of the principles I have been laying down, in an ex- 
ample drawn from facts, as it is found to ſtand in one of the 
greateſt and moſt flouriſhing nations in Europe. But before I pro- 
ceed farther in this part of my ſubject, I muſt examine the con- 

F 2 ſequences 
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ſequences of ſlavery with regard to the ſubject we-are now upon. 
Relations here are ſo many and fo various, that it is neceſſary 
to have ſometimes recourſe to tranſitions, of which give notice to 
* reader, that he may not loſe the connection. 


CHAP, VII. 


The E fect of $ big upon the Multiplication and E Employer 
ef Mankind. 


EFORE I go on to follow the conſequences of the above rea- 
ſoning, I muſt ſtop, to conſider a difference, of no ſmall im- 
portance, between antient and modern times, which will ſerve; to 
illuſtrate the nature of ſlavery, with regard to population and the 
employment of mankind. | 

We have endeavoured to lay down the principles which ſeem to 
influence theſe two. objects, ſuppoſing all to be free.. In that caſe I 
imagine the human ſpecies will multiply pretty much in propor- 
tion to their induftry ; their induſtry will increaſe according to their 
wants, and theſe again will be diverſiſied according to the en of 
the times. 

From this 1 conclude, that the more free and ſimple the manners 
of 2 country are, ceteris paribus, the fewer inhabitants will be found 
in it. This is proved by experience every where. The Tartars, 
who freely wander up and down a country of vaſt extent, multiply 
but little; the ſavages in America, who hve upon hunting, in a 
ſtate of great independence; the inhabitants of ſeveral moun- 
tainous countries in Europe, where there are few manufactures, 
and where the inhabitants do not leave the country; in all ſuch 
places mankind do not multiply. What is the reaſon , of this 
One would imagine, where there is a great extent of ground ca- 
4 4 ; pable 
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pable of producing food, that mankind ſhould multiply until the 
ſoil refuſed to give more. I imagine the anſwer may be r diſ- 
covered from the principles above laid down. 

Where mankind have few wants, the number of free hands 1 ne- 
ceſſary to ſupply them is very ſmall, conſequently very little ſurplus 
from the farmers is ſufficient to- maintain them. When therefore 
it happens, that any poor family in the claſs of free hands is very 
numerous, diviſion there comes to be carried to its utmoſt extent, 
and the greateſt part become quite idle, becauſe there is no de- 
mand for their work. As long as they can be fed by the diviſion 
of the emoluments ariſing from the labour of their parents, or 
by the charity of others, they live; when theſe reſources. fail, 
they become miſerable. In ſo wretched a fituation it is not eaſy to 
find bread. The farmers will not double their diligence from a 
charitable diſpoſition. 'Thoſe who have land will not allow thoſe 
indigent people a liberty to raiſe grain. in it for nothing ; and al- 
though they ſhould, the poor are not in a capacity to provide what 
is neceſſary for doing it. All other work is fully ſtocked, the 
wretched die, or extinguith without multiplying, | 

To make this more evident, let us ſuppoſe the wants of man- 
kind, in any polite nation of Europe, which lives and flouriſhes in 
our days upon the produce of its own ſoil, reduced all at once to 
the ſimplicity of the antient patriarchs, or even to that of the old 
Romans. Suppole all the hands now employed in the luxurious 
arts, and ur every branch of modern manufactures, to become quite 
ile, how could they be ſubſiſted What oeconomy could be ſet on 
foot able to preſerve ſo many lives uſeful to the ſtate? Yet it is 
plain by the ſuppoſition, that the farmers of the country are ca- 
pable of maintaining them, ſince they do ſo actually. It would be 
abſurd to propoſe to employ them in agriculture, ſeeing there are 
enough employed in this, to provide food for the whole. 

If it be certain, that ſuch people would die for want without any 
reſource, muſt it not follow, that unleſs their parents had found 
the means of maintaining them when. children, and they them- 

ſelves 
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felves the means of fubſiſting by their ind uſtry in fopphying wamts, 
they could not have exiſted beyond their firft infancy. 

This ſeems to ſtrike deep agaiift the populoufnefs of the ok 
world, where we know that the wants of mankind, Ire 
trades and manufactures, were ſo few. | 

But in thofe days the wants of mankind were of a different na- | 
ture. At preſent there is a demand for the ingenuity of man; | 
then there was a demand for his perſon and ſervice. Now pro- 3 
vided there be a demand for man, whatever uſe he be put to, the 1 
ſpecies will multiphy; for thoſe who ſtand in need of them will 2 
always feed them, and as long as food is to be found, numbers 
will increafe. 

In the prefent times food cannot, in general, be found, but by 

labour, and that cannot be found but to fupply wants. Nobody 

will feed a free man, more than he will feed the wild birds or | 
beaſts of the field, unleſs he has occaſion for the labour of the one 
or the fleſh of the other. 2 

In the old world the principles were the ſame, but the fpirit of 
nations was different. Princes wanted to have numerous armies. 

Free ſtates fought for power in the number of their citizens. The 

wants of mankind being few, and a fimplicity of manners eſta- 

blifhed, to have encouraged induſtry, excepting in agriculture, 
which in all ages has been the foundation of population, would 
have been an inconſiſteney. To make mankind labour beyond 
their wants, to make one part of a ſtate work to maintain the 
other gratuitouſly, could only be brought about by flavery, and 
flavery was therefore introduced univerſally. Slavery was then as 
neceflary towards multiplication, as it would now be deſtructive 
of it. The reaſon is plain. If mankind be not forced to labour, 
they will only labour for themſelves; and if they have few wants, 
there will be little labour. But when ſtates come to be formed, 
and have occaſion for idle hands to defend them againſt the vio- 
Jence of their enemies, food at any rate muſt be procured for thoſe 1 
who do not labour; and as, by the ſuppoſition, the wants of the 43 
2 | labourers s 
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labourers are fmall, a method muſt be found to increaſe their la- 
our above the proportion of their wants. 


For chis purpoſe flavery was calculated: it had two excellent ef- 


fects with refpett to population. The firſt, that, in unpoliſhed 
nations, living upon the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, and al- 
moſt continually in war, lives were preferved for the ſake of ma- 
King ſlaves of the captives. Thefe ſold to private people, or dif- 
ferent ſtates, were ſure of being fed; whereas remaining in their 
on country, they only occupied a place, which, by the force of 
the generative faculty, as has been obſerved, was ſoon to be filled 
up by propagation: for it muſt not be forgot, that when numbers 
are ſwept off, by any ſudden calamity, which does not propor- 
tionally diminiſh ſubſiſtence, a new multiplication immediately 
takes place. Thus we perceive the hurt done by plagues, by war, 
and by other devaſtations, either among men, or cattle, repaired in 
a few years, even in thoſe countries where the ſtandard number of 
both is ſeldom found to increafe. What immenſe quantities of 
cattle are yearly ſlaughtered! Does any body imagine that if all 
were allowed to live, numbers would increaſe in proportion? The 
ſame is true of men. | 

The ſecond advantage of ſlavery was, that in countries where a 
good police'prevailed, and where the people had fewer wants by far 
than are felt in modern times, the ſlaves were forced to labour the 
ſoil which fed both them and the idle freemen, as was the caſe in 
Sparta; or they filled all the ſervile places which freemen fill now, 
and they were likewiſe employed, as in Greece and in Rome, in ſupply- 
ing with manufactures thoſe whoſe ſervice was neceſſary for the ſtate. 

Here then was a violent method of making mankind laborious 
in raiſing food; and providing this be accompliſhed, (by any means 


- Whatever) numbers will increaſe. 


Trade, induſtry, and manufactures, only tend ro multiply the 
numbers of men, by encouraging agriculture. If it be therefore 
ſuppoſed, that two ſtates are equally extended, equally fruitful, 
and equally cultivated, and the produce conſumed at home, I be- 

heve 
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lieve they will be found equally peopled. But ſuppoſe the one la- 
boured by free men, the other by ſlaves, what difference will be 
found in making war? In the firſt, the free hands muſt, by their 
induſtry and labour, purchaſe their food, and a day loſt in labour 
is in a manner a day of faſting : in the laſt, the ſlaves produce the 
food, they are firſt fed, and the reſt coſts nothing to the body of 
free men, who may be all employed 1 in War, without we fallen 
prejudice to induſtry. wy hath 
From .theſe principles it appears, that favery j in 4 times 
had the ſame effect in peopling the world that trade and induſtry 
have now. Men were then forced to labour becauſe they were 
ſlaves:to.others.; men are NOW | forced to labour becauſe * are 
ſlaves to their own wants. | 
I only add, that 1 do not pretend. that in fact flavery in antient 
times did every where contribute to population, any more than 1 
can affirm that the ſpirit of induſtry in the Dutch is common to all 
free nations in our days. All that is neceſſary for my purpoſe is, 
to ſet forth the two principles, and to ſhew the natural effects of 
the one and the other, with reſpect to the multiplication of man- 
Kind and advancement of agriculture, the principal objects of our 
attention throughout this book. 
I ſhall at preſent enlarge no farther upon this matter, but return 
to where I left off in the preceeding chapter, and take up the far- 
ther examination of the fundamental diſtribution of inhabitants 
into labourers and free hands. 
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CHAP. Vil. 


7 bat Proportion of I nhabitants rs neceſſary for Agriculture, and 
uber Proportion ny be uſefidly e 12 1 in every a N N ? 


FP HAVE. propoſed chis en not with an intention to anſwer 
it fully, but to point out how; with the proper * given, it 


may be anſwered. 
As I write under circumſtances not t che moſt favourable for having 


recourſe to books, I muſt employ thoſe I have; The article Political 
Arithmetic, of Mr, Chambers's Cyclopedia, furniſhes me with ſome 
extracts from Sir William Petty, and Dr. Davenant, which I here 
intend to employ, towards pointing out a ſolution of the queſtion 
propoſed. Theſe authors conſider the ſtate of England as it ap- 
peared to them, and-what they ſay is concluſive only with — 
to that ſtate, | 

Sir William Petty ſuppoſes the inhabitants of Wed to be ax 
millions, the value of grain yearly conſumed by chem ten millions 
ſterling, the buillel of what reckoned aug. and that of barley at 
25. 6d. If we caſt the two together, and reekon upon an average, 
this will make the quarter, or eight buſhels of grain, worth-17. 105, 
but in regard, the barley cannot amount to ene half of all the grain 
conſumed, eſpecially as there is a good quantity of rye made uſe. 
of, which is worth more than the barley, though leſs than the 
wheat; let us ſuppoſe the grain worth 32. per quarter, at a me- 
dium; then ten millions ſterling will purchaſe ſix millions of quar- 
ters of grain, or thereabouts: which uſed for neuriſhment, in 
bread and beer, gives the mean quantity of one quarter, or 512 
pounds of grain for every inhabitant, including the nouriſhment 
of his proportional part of animals; ſuppoſing that Sif William 
attended to this: circumſtance, for it is not mentioned by. Chambers. 
And I muſt obſerve, by the by, that this computation, may hold 
VOI. I. G good 
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good as to England, where people eat ſo little bread ; but would 
not anſwer in France, nor in almoſt any other country I have ſeen. 

Dr. Davenant, correcting Sir William's calculation, makes the 
inhabitants 5,545,000. Theſe, according to Sir William's prices and 
proportions, would conſume to the amount of 8,872,000. ſterling; 


but the Dr. carries it, with reaſon, a little higher, and ſtates it at 


9,075, ooo l. ſterling; the difference, however, is inconſiderable. 
From this he concludes, the groſs produce of the corn fields to be 
about 9,05, ooo l. ſterling. I make no criticiſm upon this compu- 
tation. 


Next, as to the value of other lands; I find Sir William reckons 


the groſs produce of them in butter, cheeſe, milk, wool, horfes 
yearly bred, fleſh for food, tallow, hides, hay, and timber, to 
amount to 12, ooo, ooo l. ſterling : The amount therefore of the groſs 
produce of all the lands in England muſt be equal to theſe two fums 
added together, that is to 21,075,c00/. ſterling. 

From theſe data, the Dr. values the yearly rent of corn OY at 
two millions ſterling, and thoſe of paſture, &c. at t ſeven millions, 
in all nine millions. 

From this it appears, that the land rents of England are to the 
groſs produce, as nine is to twenty vue, or thereabouts. < 

Let me now examine ſome other proportions. 

The rents of the corn lands are to the groſs produce of mem, as 
two is to nine; thoſe of paſture, as ſeven to twelve. 

Now it is very certain, that all rents are in a pretty juſt proportion 
to the groſs produce, after deducting three principal articles. 

1. The nouriſhment of the farmer, his family and ſervants. 

. The neceſſary expences of his family, for manufactures, and 
Wes for cultivating the ground. 

3. His reaſonable profits, according to the cuſtom of every 
country. 

Of theſe three articles, let us diſtinguiſh what part implies the 


direct conſumption of the pure produce, from what does not. 
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Of the firſt ſort are the nouriſhment of men and catile, wool and. 
flax for cloathing, firing, and other ſmaller articles; | 

Of the ſecond are all manufactures bought, ſervants wages, the 
hire of labourers occaſionally, and profits, either ſpent in luxury, 
(that is ſuperfluity) lent, or laid up. 

The three articles above mentioned (which we have diſtributed 
under two heads) being deduced from the groſs produce, the re- 
maining value ſhews the land rent. 

This being the caſe, I am next to examine the cauſe of the great 
diſproportion between the rents of corn lands, and thoſe of paſture, 
when compared with the groſs produce, in order to draw ſome con- 
cluſion, which may lead to the ſolution of the queſtion here pro- 
poſed. 

This difference muſt proceed from the greater proportion of 
labouring and other inhabitants employed in conſequence of til- 
lage ; which makes the expence of it far greater than that of paſture. 
And ſince, in the one and the other, every article of neceſſary expence 
or conſumption, appears to be proportionally equal among thoſe 
concerned in both, that is, proportional to the number of labouring 
inhabitants ; it follows, that the proportion of people employed in 
agriculture, and upon the account of it, in different countries, is 
nearly in the ratio of the groſs produce to the land-rent ; or in other 
words, in the proportion of the conſumption made by the farmers, 
and by thoſe employed neceſlarily hy them, to the net e ; 
which is the ſame thing. 

Now as the conſumption upon corn farms is 2, and that upon 
paſture , the proportion of theſe two fractions muſt mark the 
ratio between the populouſneſs of paſture lands, and thoſe in til- 
lage; that is to ſay, tillage lands in England were, at that time, 
peopled in proportion to paſture lands, as 84 is to 45, or as 28 to 15, 
This point being ſettled, I proceed to another; to wit, the appli- 
cation of this net produce or ſurplus of the quantity of food and 
neceſſaries remaining over and above the nouriſhment, conſumption 
and expence, of the inhabitants employed in agriculture; and 

G 2 which 


With We hive öblerved above, to be equal to the lank-rents' of 

England, that is*to'fay, to nine millions vearly. 5 

äl- not this of nebelſity be employed in the Abend, And 

for the tife of thoſe whom we hive called the Pee Hants ; WHO may 

vl employed in manufactures, rratles, or Hop any n 
leaſes. © 


Now the number of people, I take TOY very nearly in the 


proportion of the quantity of food they conifume ; eſpecially when 
a ſociety 1 is taken thus, in Tuch accumulative proportion, and when 
all are found under the kane circumſtances 2 as to ' the Plenty ofithe 
year. | 

The whole groſs produce of En gland we have ſaid to bd 
21,000, oool. ſterling, of which 9 millions have remained for thoſe 
not employetl in agriculture; the farmers, therefore, and their 
attendants, muſt annually conſume 12 millions; conſequently the 
laſt claſs is fo the fifſt as 12 is to 9. Tf therefore, according to Pr. 
Davenant, there be 5,545,000 people in that kingdom, there muſt 
be about 3,168,571 employed or dependent upon agriculture, and 
2,376, 429 free hands for every other occupation. But this propor- 
tion of farmers will be found far leſs, if we reflect, that we have 
reckoned for them the total amount of the three articles above men- 
tioned, "That i is to lay, the total conſumption they make, as well in 
manufactures, profits upon their labour, &c. as for food and neceſ- 
ſaries; whereas there has been nothing reckoned for the free hands, 
but the land- rent: conſequently there ſhould be added, to the num- 
ber of the latter as many as are employed in ſupplyin g with all 
ſorts of manufactures the whole of the farmers of England, and all 


thoſe who depend upon them; and this number muſt be taken from 


one and added to the other claſs. | 
If this number be ſuppoſed to amount to four hundred thouſand, 
it will do more than caſt the balance upon the oppoſite Se. 


From cheſe matters of fact (in ſo far as they are 5 we may con- 


clude: 


I. That 
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I. That the raiſing of the rents of lands ſhews the increaſe of 
induſtry, as it ſwells the fund of ſubſiſtence conſumed by the induſ- 
trious; that is, by thoſe who huy it. 

II. That it may denote either an increaſe of inhabitants, or the 

de population of the land, in order to aſſemble the ſuperfluous 
mouths in villages, towns, &c. where they * exerciſe their in- 
duftry with greater conveniency. . Wal 

While the Iand-rents of Europe were very low, Wundern of the 
inhabitants appeared to be employed n agriculture; but were realty 
nd mere than idle confumers of the produce. of it. 2 ſhall be: 
Farther illuſtrated inthe fubſequent/chaprers. 

III. The more a country is in tillage; PEEP 18 inhabited, 3 
the fmaller is the proportion of ce bands for all the ſervices of the 
late. The more a country is in paſture, che _ ib inhabited, but 
the greater is tre proportion of free bands. 

Ido not pretend, as I have ſaid above, cn is any caleu- 
lation to be depended on in this chapter; I have only endeavoured 
to point out how a calculation miglit be made, — the true ſtate 
of England comes to be'known. 

This queſtion not being of a nature to enter into the chain of our 
reafoning, may be conſidered rather as incidental than eſſential; I 
have therefore treated it es and chiefly for the ae * 
the concluſions. 

Our next inquiry will naturally be into the e which de- 
termine the reſidence of inhabitants, in order to diſcover why, in 
all flouriſhing ſtates, cities are now found oo Gray auf 
creaſing. | 
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"CHAP. IX. 


What are the Principles which regulate the Diſtribution of 
Inhabitants into Farms, Villages, Hamlets, Towns, and Cities? 


II AvING pointed out the natural diſtribution of inhabitants 
| into the two capital claſſes of which we have been treating, 1 
am now going toexamine how far their employment muſt decide 
as to their place of reſidence. 

I. When mankind is fed upon the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, 
_ .the diſtribution of their reſidence depends upon the diviſion of the 

lands. If theſe are in common to all, then the inhabitants will be 
ſcattered abroad, or gathered together, according as the productions 
of the earth are equally diſtributed over * face of the country, 
or confined to ſome fruitful ſpots. 

Hence the Tartars wander with their flocks and feed upon them: 
hence the hunting Indians are ſcattered in ſmall ſocieties, through 
the woods, and live upon game: hence others, who feed upon the 
fruits of the earth, are collected in greater numbers upon the ſides 
of rivers, and in watered vallies. | 

Where therefore the ſurface of the earth is not appropriated, there 
the place producing food determines the place of reſidence of every 
one of the ſociety, and there mankind may live in idleneſs, and re- 
main free from every conſtraint. 

IT. When the earth is not in common to thoſe who live upon her 
ſpontaneous fruits, but appropriated by a few, there either ſlavery 
or induſtry muſt be introduced among thoſe who conſume the ſur- 
plus of the proprietors ; becauſe they will expect either ſervice or 
work in return for their ſuperfluity. In that caſe, the reſidence of 
the inhabitants will depend upon the circumſtances we are going 


to conſider ; and the object of agriculture (in countries where the 
ſurface 
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ſurface of the earth is not broken up, being ſolely directed towards 
the gathering in of fruits) will only determine the reſidence of 
theſe who are neceſſary for that purpoſe: conſequently it will fol- 
low, that in climates where the earth produces ſpontaneouſly, and 
in vaſt abundance, there may be found large cities; becauſe the 
number of thoſe who are neceſſary for gathering in the fruits, is 
ſmall in proportion to their quantity ; whereas in other countries, 
where the earth's productions are ſcanty, and where the climate 
refuſes thoſe of the copious and luxuriant kind, there will hardly 
be found any conſiderable town, as the number of thoſe who are 
neceſſary for collecting the ſubſiſtence, beat a great proportion to 
the fruits themſelves. I do not ſay, that in the firſt caſe there muſt 
be large towns, or that in the other there can be none; but I ſay, 
that in the firſt caſe, thoſe who may be gathered into towns, bear a 
great proportion to the whole ſociety; and that in the ſecond, they 
bear a ſmall one. | 

I think I have found this principle confirmed by experience. 
When I compare the bulk and populouſneſs of the cities of Lom- 
bardy, and ſtill more, thoſe of the watered provinces of Spain, with 
the inhabitants of the territory which maintains them, I find the 
proportion of the firſt vaſtly greater than in thoſe of France and 
England; and ſtill more again in theſe two laſt mentioned king- 
doms, than in the more northern countries and provinces, where the 
earth's productions bear a leſs proportion to the labour beſtowed in 
producing them. Now, although I allow that neither the one or the 
other to be ted by ſpontaneous productions, yet {till it may be inferred, 
that the more the climate contributes to favour the Iabour of man, 


the more the productions participate of the ſpontaneous nature *. 
Again, 


Hence we may conclude, that in thoſe countries where the people live upon the 
ſpontaneous fruits, the whote ſociety (conſidered in a political light) is found compoſed 
of free hands. Nature there fupplies the place of the whole clafs of farmers. | 

We have ſaid that induſtry and manufactures are the occupation of the free hands of 


a ſtatez conſequently, where the proportion of them is the largeſt, induſtry ſhould 
flouriſh 
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Again, j in countries where labour 18 r quite. for feedinga ſsoievy; 
the ſmaller the proportion of labourers, the greater will be. chat of 
the freg hands. Fruits which are produced by annwal labour, and 
ſtill more, ſuch as are tlie conſequence of-a thorough cultivation; 
(ſuch as Juxpriant paſtare) give returns far fiperisrtothe-nouriſhs 
ment of thoſe employed in the. cultivation; conſequently,” albthe 
ſurplus is conſumed. by people not employed in agrieulture.; con; 
ſeguently, by thoſe who are not bound to reſide - upon the ſpot 


which feeds them, and who may chooſe'the.habttation-beſtadapted. 


For the exerciſe of that induſtry which is moſt proper to n an 


equivalent to the farmers for their ſuperfluities. 
From this it is plain that the reſidence of the farmers iy 18 


eſſentially attached to the place of cultivation; TIER farms in 


| ome 1 provinces, villages in others. 


Ino proceed to the other claſs of inhabitants; the fiee hands 
-who live upon the ſurplus of the farmers. 

Theſe I muſt ſubdivide into two conditions. The firſt, Hole 05 
whom this, ſurplus, directly belongs, or who, with a revenue in 
money already acquired, can purchaſe it. The ſecond, thoſe _ 


purchaſe j it. with their daily labour or perſonal ſervice. 

Thaſe, of the firſt, condition: may live where they aw; thoſe 2 
1 caſes, PIETY char of the ſuppliers. In Pan 
Portion, therefore, as thoſe who Jive where they pleaſe chooſe to 
liyg together, 3 in-that proportion. the others muſt follow them. And 
in. propprtion as the ſtate thinks fit to place the adminiſtration of 
government in one place, i in that proportion muſt the adminiſtrators; 


and. every one depending * chem, dr toperkrer. Theſe 


n 


flouriſh to the greateſt Aantsgg \ chat is 1 in. countries hots the inhabitants lie 
upoo the ſpontapeous fruits: but that ĩs not. the caſe, Why? Becauſe there is another 


cireumſtancs. of, equal weight. which prevents it. Thoſe people are unacquainted with 
Want, and want. is the. ſpur to induſtry, Let this ſuffice, in general, as to the, diſtri- 
butian of: inbabitantz in. countries. unacquaintod with. pg, SOD 
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I take to be principles which influence the ſwelling of the bulk of 
capitals, and ſmaller cities. | 
When the reſidence of the conſumer does not determine that- of 
Him who ſupplies it, other conſiderations are allowed to operate; 
This is the caſe in what may properly be called manufactures, diſ- 
4 tinguiſhed from trades, wherher they be for home conſumption, or 
4 foreign exportation. Theſe conſiderations are, 
2 I. Relative to the place and ſituation of the eſtabliſhment, which 
gives a preference to the ſides of rivers and rivulets, when machines 
wrought by water are neceſlary ; to the proximity of foreſts when 
fire is employed ; to the place which produces the ſubſtance of the 
manufacture ; as in mines, collieries, brick-works, &c. 
II. Relative to the conveniency of tranſportation, as upon navi- 
gable rivers, or by great roads. | 
III. Relative to the cheapneſs of living, conſequently not (fre- 
quently) iu great cities, except for their own conſumption. But it 
muſt be obſerved, that this laſt conſideration can hardly ever be per- 
manent: for the very eſtabliſhment being the means of raiſing 
prices, the advantage muſt diminiſh in proportion as the under- 
taking comes to ſucceed. The beſt rule therefore is, to ſet down 
ſuch manufactures upon the banks of navigable rivers, where all 
neceſſary proviſions may be brought from a diſtance at a ſmall 
coſt. This advantage is permanent, the others are not; and may 
prove in time hurtful, by a change in theſe very circumſtances 
which decided as to the choice of the ſituation. From the eſtablifh- 
ment of manufactures we ſee hamlets ſwell into villages, and vil- 
lages into towns. 
Sea- ports owe their eſtabliſhment to foreign trade. From one or 
other of theſe and ſimilar principles, are mankind gathered into 
hamlets, villages, towns, and cities. 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the Conſequences which reſult from the Separation of the two: 
principal Claſſes of a People, the Farmers and the. Free Hands, 
with regard to their Dwelling. 


AM next going to examine the conſequences reſulting to the 

ſtate, to the citizens, and to the landed intereſt, from this kind 
of ſeparation, as I may call it, between the parent earth and her 
laborious children, which I ſuppoſe to take place every where in 
proportion to the progreſs of nr. We, and the Fare cir- 
culation of money. 

As to the ſtate, it is, I think, very plain, that, without ſuch a 
diſtribution of inhabitants, it would he impoffible to levy taxes. 
For as long as the earth nouriſhes directly thoſe who are upon her 
furface, as long as ſhe delivers her fruits into the very hand of 
him who conſumes them, there is no alienation, no occaſion for 
money, conſequently no poſſibility of eſtabliſhing an extenſive 
taxation, as ſhall in its place be fully explained, and from this 
principle is, I imagine, to be deduced the reaſon, why we find 
taxation ſo little known under the feudal form of government. 

The perſonal ſervice of the vaſſals, with their cattle and fervants, 
upon all occaſions made the power and wealth of the lords, and 
their rents were moſtly paid in kind. They lived upon their lands, 
were commonly jealous of one another, and had conftant diſputes, 
This was a very good reaſon to keep them from coming together. 
Towns were ſituated round their habitations. Theſe were moſtly 
compoſed of the few tradeſmen and manufacturers that were in 
the country. The lord's judge, his fiſcal, and his court of record, 
added to theſe numbers; law-ſuits, and the lord's attendance, 
brought the vaſlals frequently together ; this gave encouragement 
to houſes of entertainment; and this I take to be the picture of 


7 the 
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the greateſt part of ſmall towns, if we aſcend three or four hun- 
dred years from the preſent time. | 
_ Cities were the refidence of biſhops. Theſe lords were very in- 
dependent of the civil government, and had at the ſame time the 
principal direction in it. They procured privileges to their cities 
and theſe communities formed themſelves by degrees into ſmall 
republics: taxes here have ever been familiar. The feudal lords 
ſeldom appeared there, and the inferior claſſes of the people en- 
zoyed liberty and eaſe in theſe cities only. 

In ſome countries of Europe, as in Germany, the principal citi- 
Zens, in time, became patricians. In France certain offices of pu- 
blic truſt ſometimes procured nobility to thoſe who bore them, 
and always conſideration. The repreſentatives of the citizens 
were even admitted into the ſtates, and formed the tiers frat. Elſe- 
where they received caſual marks of diſtinction from the ſove- 
reign, as the Lord Mayor of London does to this day uſually re- 
ceive knighthood. In ſhort, the only dawning of public liberty 
to be met with during the feudal government, was in the cities; 


no wonder then if they increaſed. 
Upon the diſcovery of America and the Faſt-Indies, induſtry, 
trade, and luxury, were ſoon introduced in the kingdoms of Spain, 


France, and England: the grandeur and power of the Hans 
towns had already pointed out to ſovereigns the importance of 


thoſe objects. 

The courts of princes then became magnificent; the feudal 
lords inſenſibly began to frequent them with more aſſiduity than 
formerly. The ſplendor of the prince ſoon eclipſed thoſe rays 
which ſhone around them upon their own lands. They now no 
more appeared to one another as objects of jealouſy, but of emu- 
lation. They became acquainted, began to reliſh a court life, and 
every one propoſed to have a houſe in the capital. A change of 
habitation made a change of circumſtances, both as to city and 
country. As to the city; in ſo far as inhabitants were increaſed, 
by the addition of the great lords, and of thoſe who followed their 
H 2 example, 
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example, demand increaſed for every ſort of proviſion and labour; 
and this quickly drew more inhabitants together. Every one vied 
with another in magnificence of palaces, clothes, equipages. Modes 
changed, and by turns enlivened the different branches of inge- 
nuity. Whence came ſo great a number of inhabitants all of a 
ſudden? He who would have caſt his eyes on the deſerted refi- 
dences of the nobility, would have ſeen the old people weeping 
and wailing, and nothing heard among them but complaints of 
deſolation : the youth were retired to the city ; there was no change 
as to them. | | 

This is no doubt a plain conſequence of a ſudden revolution, 
which never can happen without being attended with great incon- 
veniencies. Many of the numerous attendants of the nobility 
who uſeleſly filled every houſe and habitation belonging to the 
great man, were ſtarving for want. He was at court, and calling 
aloud for money, a thing he was ſeldom accuſtomed to have occa- 
ſion for, except to lock up in his cheſt. In order to procure this 
money, he found it expedient to convert a portion of the perſonal 
ſervices of his vaſſals into caſh : by this he loſt his authority. He 
then looked out for a farmer (not a huſbandman) for an eſtate 
which he formerly conſumed in its fruits. This undertaker, as I 
may call him, began by diſmiſſing idle mouths. Still greater 
complaints enſued. At laſt, the money ſpent in the city began to- 
flow into the hands of the induſtrious: this raiſed an emulation, 
and the children of the miſerable, who had felt the ſad effects of 
the revolution, but who could not foreſee the conſequences, began 
to profit by it. They became eaſy and independent in the great 
city, by furniſhing to the extravagance of thoſe under whoſe do- 
minion they were born. 

This progreſſion is perhaps too winni traced to be exact I 
therefore ſtop, to conſider the ſituation of affairs at that period, 
when all the inconveniences of the ſudden revolution had ceaſed, 
and when things were come to the ſtate in which we now find 
them. Capitals ſwelled to a great extent, Paris and London ap- 

pear 


pear monſtrous to ſome, and are ſaid to be a load upon the reſt of 
the country. This muſt be examined. 

We agree, I ſuppoſe, that the inhabitants of cities are not em- 
ployed in agriculture; and we may agree that they are fed by 
it : we have examined into the cauſes of the increaſe of cities, and 
we have ſeen the fund provided for their ſubſiſtence, to Wits the 
ſurplus of fruits produced by huſbandmen. 

What are then the advantages reſulting to the citizens from. 
this great increaſe of their city ? I cannot find any great. benefit 
reſulting to individuals from that circumſtance ; but 1 conclude, 
that the ſame advantages which many find in particular, .muſt be 
common to. great numbers, conſequently great. numbers are ga- 
thered together. 

The principal objections againſt great cities are, that health there 
is not ſo good, that. marriages are not ſo frequent as in the coun- 
try, that debauchery prevails, and that abuſes are multiplied. 

To this I anſwer, that theſe objections lie equally againſt all ci- 
ties, and are not. peculiar to thoſe complained of for their bulk ; 
and that the evils proceed more from the ſpirit of the inhabitants, 
than from the ſize of. the. capital. As for the prolongation of life, 
it is more a private than a public concern. 

It is farther urged, that the number of deaths exceeds the num- 
ber of births in great cities; conſequently ſmaller towns, and 
even the country, is ſtripped of its inhabitants, in order to recruit 
theſe capitals. 

Here I deny, firſt, that in all capitals the number of deaths ex- 
ceeds the number of births; for in Paris it is otherwiſe. But ſup- 
poſing the aſſertion to be true, what concluſion can be drawn from 
it, except that many people who are born in the country die in 
town. That the country ſhould furniſh cities with inhabitants is 
no evil. What occaſion has the country for ſupernumerary hands ? 
If it has enough for the ſupply of its own wants, and of the de- 
mands of cities, has it not enough ? Had it more, the ſupernumera- 
ries would either conſume without working, or, if added to the claſs 
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of labourers, inſtead of being added to the number of free hands, 
would overturn the balance between the two claſſes; grain would 
become too plentiful, and that would caſt a general diſcourage- 


ment upon agriculture : whereas, by going to cities, they acquire 


money, and therewith purchate the grain they would have con- 
ſumed, had they remained in the country; and this money, which 
their additional labour in cities will force into circulation, would 
otherwiſe have remained locked up, or at leaſt would never have 
gone into the country, but in conſequence of the deſertion of the 
ſupernumeraries. The proper and only right encouragement for 
agriculture, is a moderate and gradual increaſe of demand for the 
productions of the earth: this works a natural and beneficial in- 
creaſe of inhabitants; and this demand muſt come from cities, for 
the hufbandmen never have occaſion to demand; it is they who 
offer to ſale. e 

The high prices of moſt things in large cities is ſurely a benefit, 
not a loſs to the country. But I muſt obſerve, that the great ex- 
pence of living in capitals does not affect the lower claſſes, nor the 
moderate and frugal, in any proportion to what it does the rich. 
If you live on beef, mutton, bread, and beer, you may live as 
cheap in London and in Paris as in moſt cities I know. Theſe ar- 
ticles abound, and though the demand be great, the proviſion 
made for ſupplying it 1s in proportion. But when you come to fiſh, 
fowl, and game; delicacies of every kind brought from far, by 
the poſt, by ſhips, and meſſengers ; when you have fine equipages, 
large houſes, expenſive ſervants, and abundance of waſte in every 
article, without one grain of oeconomy in any, it is no wonder that 
money ſhould run away fo faſt. 

I do not, from what has been ſaid, conclude, that there is any 
evident advantage in having ſo overgrown a capital as London in 
ſuch a kingdom as England; but only that I do not find great force 
in the objections I have met with againſt it. That there may be 
others which I do not know, I will not deny, becauſe I am not ſuf- 


ſiciently 
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ficiently page with that kingdom to be a Es * ge of 
the matter. 

Let me now conclude this chapter, by mentioning in what re- 
ſpects I think cities an advantage, in general, to a country; and, 
as I go along, I ſhall point out wherein they prove a diſadvantage, 
in particular, to ſome parts of it. 

The general advantages of them are; 

I. To remove the unneceflary load upon the land; thoſe idle 
people, who eat up a part of the produce of labour without con- 
tributing to it. 

II. The opportunity of levying taxes, and of making theſe af- 
fect the rich, in proportion to the conſumption they make, without 
hurting induſtry or exportation. 

III. The advantages reſulting to the landed intereſt are no leſs 
conſiderable. This is proved by univerſal experience : for we ſee 
every where, that the moment any city, town, or village, begins 
to increaſe, by the eftabliſhment of trade or manufactures, the 


this ſeems eaſily deduced from the above principles. 
When a farmer has got his oeconomy under right regulations, 
not one ſupernumerary, nor uſeleſs mouth, but abundance of 


hands for every kind of labour, which is generally the caſe near 


towns and cities, the proximity of them diſcharges him of every 
ſuperfluity. His cattle. conſume the exact quantity of grain and: 
of forage neceſſary; what remains is money; a ſuperfluous egg is 
money; a ſuperfluous day of a cart, of a horſe, a ſuperfluous hour 


of a ſervant, is all money to the farmer. There is a conftant de- 


mand for every thing he can do or furniſh. To make this the 
more ſenſibly perceived, remove into a province, far from a town, , 


and compare ſituations. There you find abundance of things ſu-- 


perfluous, which cannot be turned into money, which therefore 
are conſumed without much neceflity, and with no profit. It is 
good to have an eſtate there, when you want to live upon it; it. 
is better to have one near the great town, when you do not. 


it: 


lands round about immediately rife in their value. The reaſon of 
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It may be alledged, that the diſadvantages felt by the diſtant 
farmer and proprietor, when they compare ſituations with thoſe 
ſituated near the town, proceed from the town: this muſt be exa- 
mined. | 14-84594 

If the town conſume the produce of this diſtant farm, it mufl 
conſume it in competition with every place at a ſmaller diſtance ; 
conſequently this competition muſt do more good than harm to 
the diſtant farm. If the city conſumes none of the produce, where- 
in does it affect it? It may be anſwered, that, by entering into 
competition with the diſtant farmer for the labouring inhabitants, 
theſe deſert agriculture, in favour of a more lucrative occupation, 
to be found in the city. Scarcity of hands in the country raiſes 
the price of labour on one hand, while it diminiſhes the demand 
on the other; conſequently the farmer ſuffers a double diſadvan- 
tage. Of this thee can be no doubt; but as theſe revolutions 
cannot by their nature be ſudden, it becomes the duty of the ſtateſ- 
man, whom I ſuppoſe conſtantly awake, to ſet on foot directly 
{ſome branch of induſtry in every ſuch diſtant part of the country; 
and as prices will diminiſh for a while, for the reaſons above- 
mentioned, this will prove an encouragement to the eſtabliſhment; 
this again will accelerate propagation, as it will prove an outlet for 
children, and, in a ſhort.time, the farmer will find himſelf in a 
better ſituation than ever. But even without this aſſiſtance from 
the ſtate,. a few years will ſet all to rights, providing the ſpirit of 
induſtry is kept up: for cities, by ſwelling, extend their demand 
to the moſt diſtant corners of a country ; the inhabitants who de- 
ſert do not ceaſe to conſume, and thereby they repair the hurt they 
did by their deſertion. I appeal to experience for the truth of this. 
Do we not perceive demand extending every year farther and far- 
ther from great capitals? I know places in France which, twenty 
years ago, never knew what it was to ſend even a delicacy to Pa- 
ris, but by the poſt, and which now ſend thither every week load- 
ed waggons, with many thouſand weight of proviſions; in ſo much 
that I may almoſt ſay, that a fatted chicken in the moſt diſtant 
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province of that country can be ſold with great profit in the Paris 
market during all the winter ſeaſon; and cattle carry thither their 
own fleſh cheaper than any waggon can. What diſtant farm then 
can complain of the greatneſs of that noble city? There is how- 
ever a caſe, where a diſtant part of a country may ſuffer in every 
reſpect, to wit, when the revolution is ſudden ; as when a rich 
man, , "uſed to ſpend his income in his province, for the encou- 
ragement of induſtry, goes to Paris or London, and ſtays away for 
a year or two, without minding the intereſt of the eſtate he aban- 
dons. No doubt that muſt affect his province in proportion; but. 
in every revolution which comes on gradually by the deſertion of 
ſuch as only lived by their induſtry, new mouths are born and 
ſupply the old. The only queſtion is about employing them well: 
while you have ſuperfluous food and good oeconomy, a country 
will always reap the ſame benefit from her natural adyantages, 

IV, Another advantage of cities is, the neceſlity ariſing from 
thence of having great roads, and theſe _— prove a conſiderable 
encoura gement to agriculture. 

The miſerable condition of roads over all Europe aimbot, till 
within theſe hundred years, is a plain proof of the ſcanty condi- 
tion of the cities, and of the ſmall encouragement formerly given 
towards extending the improvement of the ſoil. 

Let any one examine the ſituation of the landed intereſt before 
the making of great roads in ſeveral provinces in France, and 
compare it with what it is at preſent. If this be found a difficult 
inquiry, let him compare the appearance of young gentlemen of 
middling fortune, as he finds them at Paris, or in their regiment, 
with that of their fathers, who live in their province in the old 
way, and he will have a very good opportunity of perceiving the 
progreſs of eaſe and refinement in that claſs, which has proceeded 
from no other cauſe than the improvement of the ſoil. People 
complain that prices are riſen ; of this there is no doubt with re- 
gard to many articles. Is it not quite conſiſtent with our prin- 


ciples? It is not becauſe there is now a larger maſs of money in 
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the kingdom; choogh I allow this to be true, and alſo that this 
circumſtance may have contributed to raiſe prices; but the direct 
principle which has influenced them, and which will always regu- 
late their riſe and fall, is the increaſe of demand. Now the great 
roads in a manner carry the goods to market; they ſeem to ſhorten 
diſtances, they augment the number of carriages of all ſorts, they 
remove the inconveniencies above-mentioned reſulting from the 
diſtance of the city. The more diſtant parts of che country come 
to market, in competition with the farmers in the neighbourhood 
of che cities. This oompetition might make the rents of lands ly- 
ing round ſuch as were the firſt to encourage induſtry, ſink in 


their value. But the hurt in this reſpect done to the proprietors of 


theſe lands would ſoon be repaired. The cities would increaſe in 
bulk, demand would increaſe alſo, and prices would riſe a-new. 
Every thing which employs inhabitants uſefully promotes con- 
ſumption; and this again is an advantage to the fate, as it draws 
money from the treaſures of the rich into the hands of the in- 
duſtrious. The eaſy tranſportation of fruits produces this effect: 
the diftant farmer can employ his idle hours in providing, and 
the idle days of his ſervants and cattle in ſending things to mar- 
ker, from farms which formerly never knew what it was to ſell 


ſuch productions. 
I ſhall carry theſe ſpeculations no farther, but conclude by ob- 


ſerving, that the making of roads muſt advance population, as 
they contribute to the advancement of agriculture. | 
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CHAP. XI. 


oy the Diſtribution of Inhabitants into Claſſes; of the Bee 
and Multiplication of them. 


AVING deduced the effects of modern policy, in aſſembling 

ſo large a proportion of inhabitants into cities, it is proper 
to point out the principles which ſhould direct the ſtateſman to 
the proper means of providing, ſupporting, and employing them. 
Without this they neither can live nor multiply. Their parent, 
Earth, has in a manner baniſhed them from her boſom ; they have 
her no more to ſuckle them in idleneſs ; induſtry has gathered them 
together, labour muſt ſupport them, and that muſt produce a ſur- 
plus for bringing up children. If this reſource ſhould fail, miſery 
will enſue: the depopulation of the cities will be followed by the 
ruin of the lands, and all will go to wreck together. 

We have already laid down the-principles which appear the moſt 
natural to engage mankind to labour, ſuppoſing all to be free; and 
we have obſerved how ſlavery, in former times, might work the 
ſame effect, as to peopling the world, that trade and induſtry do now; 
men were then forced'to labour becauſe they were ſlaves to others, 
men are' forced to labour now becauſe they are ſlaves to their own 
wants: provided man be made to labour, and make the earth pro- 
duce abundantly, and providing that either authority, induſtry. or 
charity, can make the produce circulate for the nouriſhment of 
the free hands, the principle of a great population is brought to 
a full activity. 

I ſhall now ſuppoſe theſe principles to be well underſtood. Wants 
promote induſtry, induſtry gives food, food increaſes numbers: the 
next queſtion is, how numbers are to be well employed ? 

It is a general maxim in the mouth of every body; increaſe the 
inhabitants of the ſtate: the ſtrength and power of a ſtate is in pro- 


portion to the number of its inhabitants. 
I 2 Iam 
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Jam nor fond of condemning opinions; but Iam very much for 
limiting general propoſitions. I have hardly ever eſcaped being led 
into error by every one I have laid down. Nothing is ſo ſyſtematical, 
nothing ſo pretty in a treatiſe as general maxims ; they facilitate 
the diſtribution of our ideas, and I have never been able to daſh 
them out but with a certain regret. | 

As J often recur to private oeconomics for clearing up my ideas 
concerning the political, I have aſked myſelf, if it be a general 
rule, that the maſter of a family ſhould increaſe the mouths of it, 
to the full proportion of all he can feed? Now it is my opinion, 


that in a ſmall family well compoſed, and where every one is pro- 


perly employed, both maſter and ſervants are much happier than in 
others vaſtly more numerous, where the ſame order and regularity 
is not kept up; and that a ſmall number of well diſciplined ſoldiers 
is more formidable, and really ſtronger, than the numerous popu- 


lace of a large city. 


The uſe of inhabitants is ro be mutually ſerviceable one to 
another in particular, and to the ſociety in general. Conſequently,” 
every ſtate ſhould, in good policy, firſt apply itſelf to make the in- 
habitants, they have anſwer that purpoſe, before they carry their 
views towards augmenting their numbers. - I think it 1s abſurd to 


wiſh for new inhabitants, without firſt knowing how to employ the 


old; and it is ignorance of the real effects of population, to imagine 
that an increaſe of numbers will infallibly remove inconveniencies 
which proceed from the abuſes of thoſe already exiſting. _ 

I ſhall then begin by ſuppoſing that inhabitants require rather 
to be well employed than increaſed in numbers. 

If I know the number of inhabitants, I may know the proportion 
which die every year: conſequently, I know how many pairs of 
breeders are neceſlary to keep up the ſtock. If I want to raiſe twenty 
buſhels of grain only, -I do not ſow my lands with twenty buſhels. 
If I have as many children born as there are people who die, I have 
enough by the ſuppoſition. But theſe children muſt be raiſed pro- 


portionally, from the different claſles of inhabitants, which I here 
conſider 
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conſider as diſtributed into two conditions; thoſe who do not labour, 
and thoſe who do. May I not venture to ſay, that there is no ab- 
ſolute neceſſity that thoſe of the firſt claſs ſhould multiply in order 
to recruit the ſecond. If then the ſecond claſs is kept up to its pro- 
per ſtandard by its own multiplication, and if their work be all 
conſumed, will it not be found that the diminution of thoſe mouths 
who do not work, and which appear only uſeful in conſideration 
of the conſumption they make, is no real loſs to the nation? But 
to this it is objected, that if the number of the firſt claſs be dimi- 
niſhed, the work of the ſecond will lie upon hand. 

Here I look for my anſwer from what daily experience points 
cout. Two perſons (A) and (B) have each 1000/7. a year; (A) has 
many children, (B) has none: they both ſpend their income ; (A) 
upon the neceſſaries of life for his family, and for the education of 
his children; for the ſupplying of which, thoſe of the working 
claſs are only employed, for who ever does or gives any thing for 
money, I conſider as a worker: (B) ſpends his income as a faſhion- 
able young gentleman ; he has a fine chariot, abundance of foot- 
men in laced liveries; in ſhort, without examining into the parti- 
culars of his expence, I find the whole 1000 J. ſpent at the end of 
the year. Neither (A) nor (B) do any work ; nor are any of (A's) 
children neceſſary as a ſupply to the working hands, by the ſup- 
poſition. Is it not true then, that (B) has conſumed as much work 
or ſervice, for theſe I conſider as the ſame thing, as (A) with his 
family? Nay, I may till go farther, and affirm, that (B) has con- 
tributed as much, if not more, to population than (A). For if it 
be true, that he who gives food gives numbers, I ſay, that the ex- 
pence of (B) has given food to the children of the induſtrious em- 
ployed by him: conſequently, in place of having directly contri- 
buted to the increaſe of the idle of the ſtate, which is the caſe with 
(A), he has indirectly contributed to the multiplication of the in- 
duſtrious. What good then does the ſtate reap from (A's) children, 
from his marriage, from his multiplication ? Indeed, I ſee no harm 


although he had remained a batchelor: for thoſe who produce only 
idle 
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idle conſumers, certainly. add neither riches, ſtrength, or eaſe: to a 
ſtate, And it is of ſuch people alone that there is any queſtion: here. 

From this T conclude, that there can be no determined number 
ot rich idle conſumers. neceflary to employ a determined number 
of induſtrious people, no more than of maſters. to; employ; a fixe 
number of menial ſervants. Do we not ſee a ſingle man frequently; 
attended by more ſervants than are neceſſary when he gets a wife 
and family: nay, it many times happens, that a young man, upon 
his marriage, diminiſhes the number of his domeſtics, in order to 
give bread to his children. 

If riches are calculated, as I hope to be able to ſhew; for the en- 
couragement of induſtry; if circulation is to be accelerated hy every. 
method, in order to give bread to thoſe who are diſpoſed; to work, 
or, in other words, who are diſpoſed to become vigorous members, 
of the commonwealth, by contributing with, their ſtrength, their 
ingenuity, or their talents, to ſupply her wants, to augment her 
riches, to promote and adminiſter a good government at home, or. 
to ſerve it abroad: then, I ſay, the too great multiplication of thoſe, 
who come under none of theſe claſſes, the idle conſumers as I have 
called them, contribute directly to make the other part languiſh. 


There. is no governing a ſtate in perfection, and conſequently 
no executing the plan of a right diſtribution of the inhabitants, 
without exactly knowing their ſituation as to numbers, their em- 
ployment, the gains upon every ſpecies of induſtry, the numbers 
produced from each claſs, Theſe are the means of judging how 
far thoſe of a particular trade or occupation are in a ſituation to 
bring up a family. To examine, on the other hand, the ſtate of 
the higher claſſes who do not labour, the eaſe of their circumſtances, 
and the uſe the ſtate has for their ſervice, may appear ſuperfluous. 
Since thoſe, who do not work, muſt be ſuppoſed to have where- 
withal to live; and conſequently, not to ſtand in need of aſſiſtance. 
But this. is not every, where, nor always the caſe : many excellent 
ſubjects: are loſt to a ſtate, for want: of a proper attention in the 
ſtateſman to this object. 


8 | | I have 
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I have obſerved how neceſſary a thing it was to govern a people 
according to their ſpirit: now by governing I underſtand, protect- 
ing, cheriſhing, and ſupporting, as well as puniſhing, reſtraining, 
and exacting. If, therefore, there be found in any country, a very 
numerous nobility, who look upon trade and the inferior arts, as 
unbecoming their birth; a good ſtateſman muſt reflect upon the 
ſpirit of former times, and compare it with that of the preſent. He 
will then perceive, that theſe fentiments have been tranſmitted 


from father to ſon, and that fix generations are not elapſed ſince, 


over all Europe, they were univerſally adopted: that although the 
revolution we talked of in the 1oth chap. has in effe& rendered 
them leſs adapted to the ſpirit of the preſent times, they are how- 
ever productive of excellent conſequences ; they ſerve as a bulwark 
to virtue, againſt the allurements of riches ; and it is dangerous to 


force a ſet of men who form a conſiderable body in a ſtate, from 


neceſſity, to trample under ſoot, what they have been perſuaded 
from their infancy to be the teſt of a noble and generous mind. 


About 200 years ago, the nobility of ſeveral nations, I mean, by 
this term, all people well born, whether adorned with particular 
marks of royal favour or not, uſed to live upon the produce of 
their lands. In thoſe days there was little luxury, little circulation ; 
the lands fed numbers of uſeleſs mouths, in the modern acceptation 
of uſeleſs, conſequently produced a very moderate income in money 
to the proprietors, who were, notwithſtanding, the moſt confiderable 
perſons in the ſtate. This claſs of inhabitants remaining inactive 
in the country, during the revolution above mentioned, have, in 
conſequence of the introduction of induſtry, trade and luxury, in- 
ſenſibly had the balance of wealth, and conſequently of conſideration 
turned againſt them. Of this there is no doubt. This claſs how- 
ever has retained the military ſpirit, the lofty ſentiments ; and not- 
withſtanding of their depreſſion in point of fortune, are found cal- 
culated to ſhine the brighteſt, when ſet in a proper elevation. In 
times of peace, when trade flouriſhes, the luſtre of thoſe who wal- 
low in public money, the weight and conſideration of the wealthy 

merchant, 
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merchant, and even the eaſe and affluence” of the induſtrious 
tradeſman, eclipſe the poor nobility: they become an object of 
contempt to bad citizens, an object of compaſſion to the good; 
and political writers imagine they render them an important ſer- 
vice, when they propoſe to receive them into the lower claſſes of 
the people. But when danger threatens from abroad, and when 
armies are brought into the field, compare the behaviour of thoſe 
conducted by a warlike nobility, - with thoſe conducted by the 
ſons of labour and induſtry ; thoſe who have glory, with thoſe 
who have gain for their point of view. Let the ſtate only ſuffer 
this nobility to languiſh without a proper encouragement, there is 
no fear but they will ſoon diſappear ; their lands will become poſ- 
ſeſſed by. people of a way of thinking more a la mode, and the 
-army will quickly adopt new nenen, more 8 to the 
ſpirit of a moneyed intereſt. 121 f 


1 find nothing more aſſecting to a 1 880 mind, h to ſve the 
diſtreſs of a poor nobility in both ſexes, Some have propoſed 


trade for this.claſs. Why do you not trade? T:anfwer, for the no- 
bility 3 Becauſe, in order to trade, I muſt have money. This ob- 
jection is unanſwerable. Why then do you not apply to other 
branches of induſtry? If it is the ſtate who is ſuppoſed to aſſæ 
the queſtion, I aſk, in my turn, What advantage the can reap from 
their induſtry? What profit from their becoming ſhop-keepers, 
weavers, or taylors? Are not, or ought not all theſe claſſes to be 
provided with hands from their own multiplication ? What advan- 
tage can ſhe reap by the children of one claſs rd the bread out 
: of the mouths of another? 

If the ſentiments in which the nobility have been educated, 
prove detrimental to the ſtate, throw a diſcouragement upon them. 
If birth is to be no mark of diſtinction, let it not be diſtinguiſhed 
by any particular privilege, which in appearance' ſets that' claſs 
above the level of thoſe with whom the ſtate intends they ſhould 
be incorporated. You do not make your valet de chambre get 


Sehind your ey, though upon an occaſion it might be convenient, 
and 


? 
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and though perhaps he had been your footman the day before; 
you would even turn him out of doors, did he not change his 
company with his rank. 2d | 

If you cannot afford to have a nobility, let 3 it die away: grant, as 
in England, the title of noble to one of a family, and let all the 
reſt be commoners ; that is to ſay, diſtinguiſhed by no perſonal pri- 
vilege- whatſoever from the loweſt claſſes of the people. But it 
you want them to ſerve you as ſoldiers, and that they ſhould pre- 
ſerve thoſe ſentiments you approve of in a ſoldier, take care at 
leaſt of their children. If theſe appear to you poor and ragged, 
while they are wandering. up and down their fathers lands, chaſing 
a wretched hare or a partridge, compare them, when 1n the troops, 
with thoſe. of your wealthy neighbours, if any ſuch you have. 

The eſtabliſiment of an Hotel militaire ſhews at leaſt that there are 
people who lend an ear to ſuch repreſentations. I do not propoſe 
that a prince ſhould divert into that channel thoſe ſtreams of 
wealth which flow from every part of the ſtate, though nothing 
is more reaſonable than for men to pay in order to protect their 
gains, but let a tax be impoſed upon noble property, and let that 
be applied for the education of the generous youth from their ear- 
lieſt years. There the ſtate will have all under her eye, they are 
her children, her ſubjects, and they aſk no more than to be taken 
from the obſcurity of their habitations, and rendered capable of 
being employed while young and vigorous. When they have 
done their taſk, the country which produced them will receive 
them back into her warm boſom ; there they will produce others 
like themſelves, and ſupport the ſpirit and propagation of their 
oven claſs, without becoming any charge upon others. 

A ſtateſman ſhould make it his endeavour to employ as many of 
every claſs as poſlible, and when employment fails in the com- 
mon run of affairs, to contrive new outlets for young people of 
every denomination. The old and idle are loſt bevond recovery in 
many particulars, 
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The mutual relations likewiſe, through induſtry, between claſs 
and claſs ſhould be multiplied and encouraged to the utmoſt. Re- 
lations by marriage, I am apt to believe, prove here more hurtful 
than beneficial. - That is to ſay, I would rather diſcourage the in- 
termarriage of the perſons of different claſſes ; but I would en- 
courage, as much as poſſible, all ſorts of mutual dependencies be- 
tween them, in the way of their trades. The laſt tends to keep 
every one employed, according to the wants and ſpirit of his 
claſs ; the firſt is productive in general of no good effect that I can 
perceive ; which is reaſon ſufficient for a ſtate to give at leaſt no 
encouragement to ſuch e and this is all the reſtraint pro- 
per to be impoſed. 

such members of the ſociety as remain ind; either from 
narural infirmities or misfortunes, and who thereby become a load 
upon others, are really a load upon the ſtate. This is a diſeaſe 
which muſt be endured. Ihere is no body, no thing, without diſ- 
eaſes. A ftate ſhould provide retreats of all forts, for the different 
conditions of her decayed inhabitants : humanity, good policy, and 
chriſtianity, require it. Thus much may be faid in general upon 
the principles which direct the employment and diſtribution of 
inhabitants, which in every ſtate muſt be different, according to 
circumſtances relating to the extenſion, ſituation and ſoil of the 
country, and above all, to the ſpirit of the people. I am next to 
offer fome conſiderations with regard to the proper methods of 
augmenting numbers. 
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CH AP. XII. 


Of the'great vantage of combining a well d igefled Theory and 
@ perfect Knowledge of Fatts with the practical Part of Govern- 
ment, in order to make a People multiply. 


E have the happineſs to live in an age where daily opportu- 
nities offer, of perceiving the difference between exerciſing 


an art according to the mechanical received practice, and accord- 


ing to the principles which ſtudy and reſinement have introduced 
for bringing it to perfection. This will appear in the ſtrongeſt 
light to one who compares the operation of building an ordinary 
houſe, with that of executing a great public work, where the 
moſt able architects are employed; the making a common pa- 
riſh road, with that of a military way, through mountains, foreſts, 
and marſhes. In the firſt, every difficulty appears unſurmountable : 
in the ſecond, the greateſt obſtacles are made to vaniſh. By com- 
paring theſe things, we diſtinguiſh between the artiſt, who pro- 
ceeds by the rules of the ſcience, and the ordinary tradeſman, who 
has no other reſource than common practice, aided by his own in- 
genuity. 6 5 
Every branch of ſcience muſt be carried to perfection by a ma- 
ſter in it, formed by the hand of nature, and improved by applica- 
tion and experience. The great genius of Mr. de Colbert ſaw 
through the confuſion and perplexity of the adminiſtration of the 
French finances ; he invented reſources for ſwelling the public 
treaſure, which never would have been liable to ſo many inconve- 
niencies as are complained of, had the adminiſtration been con- 
ducted with as much diſintereſtedneſs, as it was ſet on foot with 
ability. The genius of Mr. Law was original as to figures and 
paper credit. Sir Robert Walpole diſcovered new principles of 
X 2 taxation, 
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taxation, he extended the plan of public credit, and reduced the 
application of it to a ſcience. Theſe were born ſtateſmen, they 
were creators of new ideas, they found out new: principles for the 
government of men, and led them by their intereſt to concur in 
the execution of their plans. Men af a ſpeculativediſpoſition' may 


| broach hints, although the force of theory, deſtitute of practice, and 


unaſſiſted by experiment, be not ſufficient to carry them the length 
of forming a plan. A great genius, with power and authority, 
has occaſion for no more than a hint to ſtrike out * N and k 


to carry it, with ſucceſs, into execution. 
No problems of political oeconomy ſeem more obſcure than thole 


which influence the multiplication of the human ſpecies, and 


which determine the diſtribution and employment of them, ſo as 
beſt to advance the proſperity of each particular ſociety, ' 

- I Have no where found theſe matters treated to my with, nor 
have I ever been able to ſatisfy myſelf concerning them. There 
are many clouds which {till cover the fruitful fields of this ſcience; 
and until thefe be diffipated, the political eye cannot take in the 
whole landſcape, nor judge of the deformities which appear in 
the many repreſentations which our ene er are daily 
giving of it. | 

I may here, without an imputation of vanity, put myſelf ſo far 
upon a level with the great Monteſquieu, as to adopt the ſaying of 
Correggio, Ie anche ſon pittore; J am alfo a dawber ; for I frankly: 
acknowled ge my own inſufficiency to treat this ſubject with per- 
ſpicuity: my frequent repetitions, and my often returning to it at 
different times, in order to clear up my ideas and thoſe of my 
readers, ſhews plainly, chat I am ſenſible uf my own inſufficiency. 
By ſetting it in different lights, and viewing it as it were from 
different ſtations, eee both wid reader and I n come at "_> 
to ſee'# little clearer: ; 

In a former chapter, 1 have nerve mne to 1 n the bins 
ciptes*which influence multiplication ; - but alas they are all. ſo: 
general, that they can be conſidered. only as the moſt remote. 


— 
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They may fatisfy alight ſpeculation, but can be of little uſe in 
practice. I have principally inſiſted upon thoſe which are found 
to operate at all times among ſocieties where. primitive ſimplicity 
prevails. Now this matter comes to be examined in a more com- 
plex light, as rehative to the modern manners of mankind,” which 
no ſtateſman, however able, can change, where: trade, induſtry, 
luxury, credit, taxes, and debts, are introduced. In theſe the 
moſt polite nations of Europe are involved. This is a chain of 
adamant, it hangs together by a coheſion, which the ſucceſſive 
revolutions of three centuries have ſo cemented with the ſpirit of 
nations, that it appears to be indiſſoluble. It is not my, buſineſs 


to examine how far the modern ſyſtem is to be preferred to the 


antient; my point of view is, to inveſtigate. how a ſtateſman may 
turn the circumſtances which. have produced this new plan of 
oeconomy to the beſt advantage for mankind, leaving the reforma- 
tion of ſuch plan to time and events, of which I am not the ma- 
ſter. Schemes of recalling antient ſimplicity, and of making man- 
kind honeſt and virtuous, are beautiful ſpeculations: I admire 
them as much as any body, but not enough to believe them prac- 
ticable in our degenerate age. 

If therefore the principles Lhere lay down appear contradictory 
to ſo amiable a ſyſtem of policy, let no man thence conclude any 
thing to my diſadvantage upon the account of my particular opi- 
nion of it, which is a matter of no importance whatſoever. My 
object is to examine the conſequences of what we feel. and ſee 
daily. paſſing, and to point out how. far the bad may be avoided, 
and the. good turned to the beſt advantage. 


The loſs of antient ſimplicity, and the introduction of this com- 


plicated ſcheme of living, has rendered the mechaniſm of go- 


yernment infinitely more difficult, and almoſt every diſorder in the 


political body affe&ts multiplication. Depopulation is as certain a. 
mark of political diſeaſes, as waſting is of thoſe in the human 


bady. The. increaſe of numbers in a ſtate ſhews youth; and vigour; 
| * when 
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hen numbers do not ES ATUIEP aids een and 
of age when they decline. ir Be | 

The importance of the Abi TOs Bon me eto being it 
once more upon the carpet, in order to inquire into the proper 
methods of reſtoring and preſerving youth, and of diffuſing vi- 
gour into every articulation, into every vein, nn 
I may fay, of a modern ſociety. "BY 

In the republic of Lycurgus an . man met with no re- 
ſpect; becauſe no reaſon but debauchery could prevent his marry- 

ing. Marriage was no load in a ſtate where all were fed and taken 
care of at the public charge. A Spartan who did not marry, was 
conſidered as one who refufed to contribute towards reeruiting * 
the army, only to gratify a vicious habit. 

Thie jus trium liberorum, and the other encouragements given by 
Auguſtus Czfar to engage the Romans to marry, were calculated 
ehiefty for the nobility, and only for the citizens, but not at 
all for the inferior claſs (the flaves) bound to labour. The vice to 
be corrected, and that which the emperor had in his eye in thoſe 
inſtitutions, was the prodigal and diſſolute life of rich men who 
lived in celibacy. This affected the Roman ſtate, and deprived it 
of its principal force, the military power, the equites. Judge of 
the force of this clafs by the numbers of them deſtroyed at Cannæ. 
In thofe days, the chief encouragement to multiplication was to 

be directed towards the higher claſfes ; the lower claſſes of the 
people (by far the moſt numerous in all countries and in all ages) 
were eaſily recruited, by the importation of ſlaves, as they are 
now in the Weſt-Indies, where, confequently, the ſame principle 
muſt naturally operate, which fixed the attention of the wiſe em- 


peror. The ſtate of affairs in Europe, and in England particularly, 
is changed entirely, by the eſtabliſhment of univerſal liberty. 
Our loweſt claſſes are abſolutely free; they belong to themſelves, 
and muſt bring up their on children, elſe the ſtate becomes de- 
populated. There is no reſource to us from importation, whether 
by ſhips, or acts of parliament for naturalization, We ſhall 
always 
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always have a numerous and free common. people, and ſhall con- 
ſtantly have the ſame inconveniencies to ſtruggle with, as long as 
the loweſt claſſes remain in ſuch depreſſion as not to be able to ſup- 
port their own numbers. Here then lies the difficulty. In order 
to have a flouriſhing ſtate, which Sir William Temple beautifully 
compared to a pyramid, we muſt form a large and ſolid baſis of 
the loweſt claſſes of mankind. As the claſſes mount in wealth, the 
pyramid draws narrower until it terminate in a point, (as in mo- 
narchy) or in a fmall fquare, as in the ariſtocratical and mixed go- 
vernments. This loweſt daſs therefore muſt be kept up, and, as 
we have ſaid, by its own multiplication. But where every one lives 
by his own induftry, a competition comes in, and he who works 
cheapeſt gains the preference. How can a married man, who has 
children to maintain, diſpute this preference with one that is ſingle? 
The unmarried therefore force the others to ſtarve ; and the baſis 
of the pyramid is contracted. Let this ſhort ſketch of a, moſt im- 
portant part of our ſubject ſuffice at preſent ; it ſhall be taken up 
and examined at more length, in the CABLE of phyſical neceflaries, 
or natural wants. 
From this reſults the principal cauſe of decay in modern ftates : 
it reſults from liberty, and is inſeparably connected with it. 
Several modern writers upon this ſubject, recommend marriage, 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, to all clafles of inhabitants ; yet a pariſh 
prieſt might, properly enough, not be warranted to join a couple 
unleſs they could make it appear that their children were not likely 
to become a burden to the pariſh. Could any fault be found, rea- 
ſonably, with ſuch a regulation? Thoſe who are gratuitouſly fed 
by others are a load upon the ſtate, and no acquiſition, cer- 
tainly, ſo long as they continue ſo. Nothing is ſo eaſy as to 
marry ; nothing ſo natural, eſpecially among the lower ſort. But 
as in order to reap, it is not ſufficient to plow and to ſow, ſo in 
order to bring up children, it is not ſufficient to marry. A neſt is 
neceſſary for every animal which produces a helpleſs brood : a houſe 
. 8 18 
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is the neſt for children; but : every:manwho can beget; a child can- 
not build or rent a houſe. 
Theſe reflections lead me to make a diftin&tionwhich 3 
may be of uſe in clearing up qur ideas concerning population. Let 
me therefore conſider the generation of man in a political light, 
and it will preſent itſelf under two forms. The one as a real mul - 
tiplication;; the other only as procreation. 

Children produced from parents who are able to maintain them, 
and bring them up to a way of getting bread for themſelves, do 
really multiply and ſerve the ſtate. |, Thoſe born of parents whoſe 
ſubliſtence is precarious, or which is proportioned only to their own. 
phyſical neceſſary, have a ꝓrecarious exiſtence, and will undoubtedly 
begin their life by being beggars. Many ſuch will periſh for want 
of food, but many more for want of eaſe; their mendicity will be 
with that of their parents, and the whole will go to 

ruin; according to the admirable expreſſion of the Marechal de 
Vauban, in his Dixme Royale. La mendicite, ſays. he, / un mal qui 
tue bientot ſon homme. He had many examples of the truth of it be- 
fore his eyes; whoever has not, muſt have ſeen little of the world. 

When marriage is contracted without the requiſites for multi- 
plication, it produces a procreation, attended with the above men- 
tioned inconveniencies; and as by far the greater part of inhabi- 
tants are in the lower claſſes, it becomes the duty of a ſtateſman to 
provide againſt ſuch evils, if he intends, uſefully, to increaſe the 
number of his people- | 

Every plan propoſed for this paepole, which does. not 3 
upon an exact recapitulation of the inhabitants of a country, pariſh 
by pariſh, will prove nothing more than an expedient for walking 
in the dark. Among ſuch recapitulations or liſts I would recom- 
mend, as an improvement upon thoſe I have ſeen in the Marechal 
de Vauban's excellent performance above. cited, and in the ſtates of 
His Pruſhan Majeſty, or elſewhere, to have one made out, claſhing all 


the inhabitants, not only by the trades they exerciſe, but by thoſe 
BS 
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of their fathers, with a view to diſtin guiſh thoſe claſſes which mul- 
tiply, from thoſe which only procreate. I ſhould be glad alſo to 
ſee bills of mortality made out for every claſs, principally to com- 
way the births and deaths of the children in them. , 

Let me take an example. ' Suppoſe then, that I have before me a 
general recapitulation of all the inhabitants of a country, pariſh 
by pariſh, where they may appear diſtributed under the reſpective 
denominations of their fathers' employment. I ſhall immediately 
find a conſiderable number produced from the higher claſſes, from 
thoſe who live upon an income already provided, and upon branches 
of induſtry which produce an eaſy and ample ſubſiſtence. Theſe 
have no occaſion for the aſſiſtance of the ſtate in bringing up their 
children, and you may encourage marriage, or permit celibacy in 


ſuch claſſes, in proportion to the uſe you find for their offspring 


when they are brought up. When I come to the lower claſſes, x 
examine, for example, that of ſhoemakers, where I find a certain 
number produced. This number I firſt compare with the number 
of ſhoemakers actually exiſting, and then with the number of mar- 
riages ſubſiſting among them, (for I ſuppoſe recapitulations of every 
kind) from which I diſcover the fertility of marriage, and the ſuc- 
ceſs of multiplication in that part. When the ſtate of the queſtion 
is examined, claſs by claſs, I can decide where marriage ſucceeds, 
and where it does not. I have ſaid, that I imagine it an advan- 
tage that every claſs ſhould ſupport at leaſt its own numbers; and 
when it does more, I ſhould with (were it poſlible) that the higher 
* might be recruited from the lower, rather than the lower 
*were the higher; the one ſeems a mark of proſperity, the other of 
decay: but I muſt confeſs that the firſt is by far the moſt difficult 
to be obtained. | 

According therefore to circumſtances, and in. conſiſtence ** 
theſe principles, I would encourage marriage by taking the chil- 
dren off the hands of their parents. Where marriage ſucceeds the 
worſt, if it happens to be in a very low claſs, great encouragement 
{hould be given to it: perhaps the whole ſhould be taken care of, 
VOI. I. OY Certain 
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Certaln reades may be Joaded with one child, others with two, and 
fo progreſſively. But of this, more in ther place. I beg it may 
not Here be imagined that I propoſe, that the whole of the lower 
claſſes of people are to matry and propagate, and that the ſtate is 
to feed all their offspring. My view extends no farther, than to be 
aſfured of having fuch a number of children yearly taken care of 
as ſhall anfwer the multiplication propofed; and that theſe be pro- 
portionally raiſed from each claſs, and from each part of the country. 
and produced from marriages protected by the ftate, diſtinguiſhed 
from the others, which under a free government muſt always be 
found expoſed to the inconveniencies of want and miſery. To guard 
againſt ſuch evils ought to be another object of public care. Hoſ- 
pitals for foundlings are an admirable infticution; and colonies are 
an outlet for ſuperfluous inhabitants. But I inſenſibly enter into a de- 


tail which exceeds my plan. Tolay down a ſcheme, you muſt ſuppoſe 


a particular ſtate perfectly known. This Hes beyond my reach, and 
therefore I ſhall gono farther, but iHuſtrate what I have ſaid, by ſome 
obſervations and reflections which ſeem analogous to the ſubject. 

I have not here propofed plans of multiplication inconfiftent with 
the ſpirit of the nations with which I am a little acquainted ; nor with 
the religion profeffed in Europe, for many reafons, obvious to any 
rational man. But principally, becauſe, I believe, it will be found, 
that a ſufficient abundance of children are born already; and that 
we have neither occaſion for concubinage, nor polygamy, to in- 
creaſe their numbers. But we want a right method of taking care 
of thofe we have, in order to produce a multiptication proportioned 
to the poſſibility of our providing nouriſhment and employment. 
I have therefore propoſed, that a ſtateſman, well informed of the 
ſituation of his people, the tate of every claſs, the number of mar- 
riages found in each, ſhould fay, let there be ſo many marriages 
authoriſed in every clafs, diſtributed in a certain proportion for 
every pariſh, city, burrow, &c. in the country; let rules be laid 
down to direct a preference, in caſe of a competition, berween dif- 


ferent couples; and let the confequence of this approbation be, to 


relieve 
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retieve the parents of all children above a certain number, as has 
been ſaid. I propoſe ne new limitations upon marriage, becauſe I am 
a friend to liberty, and becauſe ſuch limitations would fhock the 


ſpirit of the times. I therefore would ſtrongly recommend hoſ 


pitals for foundlings over all the country; and fill more Rrongly 
the frugal maintenance of children in ſuch hoſpitals, and their 


People. 


— 
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Continuation of the ſame Subject with regard to the Weceſſity of 
having exact Liſts of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, for every 


Claſs of Inhabitants in a modern Svciety. 


R. Derham has furniſhed ſome tables which fhew the pro- 
portion between marriages and births in England, to be as 
1 to 4; that of births to burials as 1 , to 1: from which it ap- 
pears that multiphcation there goes on, though ſlowly: a mark of 
youth and vigour. Dr. Davenant values the augmentation at ooo 


a year. Could matters be kept at that flandard, I ſhould prefer it 


by far to a more rapid multiplication: it amounts to about a 
million in a century (without entering into accumulations or exact 
calculations) and the longer youth is preſerved ſo much the better. 
A rapid multiplication will ſtop at ſome period, and that ſtop, 
which marks diftreſs, muſt produce great inconveniencies, 

Theſe calculations extracted from very lame vouchers, ſhew 
how neceſfary it is to have authentic recapitulations: ſince, lame 
as they are, it is from theſe and the like, that Dr. Halley, and 


others, have calculated the value of annuities, which (at a time 
when all the ftates of Europe are borrowing money at the expence 
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of every man's private induſtry or property) ought to be valued at 
their real worth. Now, in all theſe calculations of mortality, it ap- 
pears that what we have called * abuſe of een or mg 
is included. 970 5 bad} 

If it be true, as I think ir is, from what I have ſeen and obſerved; 

that numbers, efpecially of children, among the lower claſſes, 
periſh from the effects of indigence; either directly by want of 
food, or by diſeaſes contracted gradually from the want of conve- 
nient eaſe; and that others periſh} for want of care, when the 
ſlighteſt aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon to let them blood, would be ſufficient 
ro preſerve them againſt the a diſtempers to which: 
they are chiefly expoſed. 1 


If theſe things are ſo, muſt we not infer, that calculativns formed 
upon a concluſion drawn from the births and deaths of mankind 
in general, cannot poſſibly be ſo exact as if the like were drawn 
from thoſe of every claſs of inhabitants taken ſeparately. 

It may here be anſwered, that among the rich and eaſy, there are- 
found diſeaſes which ſweep off numbers, in as great a proportion 
as other diſtempers do of the poor: that we ſee very: large fami- 
lies brought up among the loweſt claſſes, while a great man has 
all the-pains in the world to-preſerve a young, boy from the wreck 
of a number of children. 


All this I agree may be true; but I ſhould'be glad to ſee in what 
Proportion it i ſo, and to be certain of the fact. I want to know 
the difeaſes of the rich and of the poor; I want to have as parti- 
cular details of the births and deaths of every claſs, as I can have 
of thoſe of the cities of Paris, London, orBreſlaw. I want to know 
from what parents thoſe multitudes of poor which I find every 
where are ſprung; and moſt of all to have ſuch accounts from 
different countries, where different manners prevail; For no juſt 
concluſion can be drawn from the compariſon of facts, without 
examining circumſtances. The moſt barren claſs in one country, 
may be the moſt fruitful in another. As an example of this, let 
7 EU any 
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any one compare the ſtate of * among che footmen of Lon- 
4 and of Paris. 0 

I find error concealed every whey under genen! propoſitions. 
The children of the poor, ſays one, thrive better than thoſe of the 
rich. If it be ſo, it ought not to be ſo in common reaſon. But the 
ſame perſon will tell you, I have made my ſon a merchant; he will 
be a rich man. Why? Becauſe (A B) was a merchant, who, from 
nothing, died worth a hundred thouſand pounds. But if you go 
through all the letters of the alphabet following (A B), among thoſe 
who ſet out as he did, you will find, that perhaps every one of 
them died a bankrupt. Thoſe who prove ſucceſsful are remark- 
able: thoſe who miſcarry are never heard of. It is juſt ſo with 
reſpect to the queſtion before us. But to return to our tables, and 
what are called calculations. 

One marriage produces four children at a medium in En gland. 
If you reckon 6,000,000 of people in that country, and that , part 
dies annually, then to keep up the ſtock it is ſufficient that-200,000 
be annually born; add to this the yearly increaſe of 9000, the total 
of births will then be 209,000: for if 200,000 die this year, and if 
209,900 be. barn, this mult certainly imply an increaſe of 9000, pro- 
viding we, ſuppoſe the acquiſition of: foreigners to be equal to the 
exportation of the natives. As this is only meant as an illuſtration, 
l-need not examine the matter of fact. The next queſtion. is, how 
many marriages, properly contracted or encouraged as above, will 
give this increaſe ? For we may. know that theſe ſubſiſting in that 
kingdom, joined with the effects of extramatrimonial conjunctions, 
is juſt ſufficient to produce it, I imagine that nothing but experi- 
ment can give the ſolution of this queſtion. Mr. King ſuppoſes. 
every 104th perſon in England to marry yearly, that is 57, 82 per- 
ſons, or 28,841 couples. If this number of marriages be ſuppoſed 
to ſubſiſt with fertility for ſeven years, producing a child every 
year, the number of 200,000 births would be procured ; but I ap- 
prehend that marriages, rightly contracted, ſubſiſt much longer in 
general than ſeven years, even with fertility, though not in pro- 

portion 
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portion to a child every year: conſequently, the number of mas- 
riages conſtantly ſubſiſting with fertility in England, whore it is 
ſuppoſed that 28,841 are yearly contracted muſt be much greater 
than ſeven times that number, or than 201887. If we ſuppoſe the 
whole of the 209,000 births. to be produced by marriages, at three 
marriages to every child annually produced, then the number of 
marriages ſubſiſting will be 627,000. From theſe ſpeculations. (for I 
do not pretend to call them calculations) I conctude, that the more 
fruitful marriages are rendered (not with regard to procreation, 
merely, but multiplication, which I have above diſtinguiſhed) the 
fewer become neceſfary; and the fewer unneceffary marriages are 
contracted, the better for the ſtare, and the leſs miſery for thoſe who 
contract them. I ſhall here ſtop, and leave to the reader to dra 
His concluſions, putting him in mind of the wide difference that is 
always found between theory and practice, | 

From this reaſoning l infer, that no exa& judgment can be formed, 
as to the numbers in any ſociety, from the fingle datum of the an- 
nual number of deaths among them; and although the juſt pro- 
portion between numbers and deaths may exactly be determined in 
one particular place, yet that proportion will not ſerve as a general 
ſtandard, and being taken for granted may end to exror. 

Here are the reaſons for my opinion. 

Mere no body to marry but ſuch as could maintain their children, 
the bills of births and burials would, I apprehend, diminiſh, and 
yet numbers might remain as before; and were every body to marry 
who could procreate, they certainly would increaſe, but ſtill num- 
bers would never exceed the proportion of ſubſiſtence. Could we 


but ſee bills of births and deaths for the city of Rome, while in all 


its glory; or indeed for the ſugar colonies in America, where flaves 
are imported, adding the number of thoſe imported te that of 
births, and ſuppoſing: the colony neither upon the growing nor the 
declining hand; then the deaths and births would be equal; but 
the proportion of them to all in the colony, Fapprehend; would be 


far leſs than in any ſtate in Europe, where flavery does not prevail. 
It 
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It may de alledged, that were all to marry, the conſequence 


would be a great mukiplication. I ſay not; or if it were, what ſort 
of multiplication would it be? A multitude of children who never 
rould come to manhood ; or who would ftarve their parents, and 
increaſe miſery beyond expreflion. All therefore that can be learned 


they ſtand at par, no concluſion can be drawn as to numbers in 
general: theſe will be in a leſs proportion as abuſive procreation 


Zoes forward; and, vice vera, they will be in a greater. There ſtill: 


Hangs a cloud upon this ſubject: let me therefore reaſon upon an 


erample. Suppoſe the inhabitants of a country to ſtand at 6,000,000, 


one chirtieth to die every year, and as many to be born, that is, 


the births and burials to ſtand at 200,000; that every three mar- 


riages ſubſiſting produce a child every year, that is 600,000 mar- 
riages; let the quantity of food be ſuppoſed the ſame, without a 
poſſibility of being augmented. Would not the confequence be, 


that numbers could not increafe ? Now let me ſuppoſe marriages. 
carried to 1,000,000, I ſay the effect would be, either that they 


would become in general leſs fruitful, or if they ſuffered no dimi- 
nation in this particular, that the bills of births and deaths would 


riſe to 333,333; that is to ſay, they would be to the number of in- 


Habitants as 1 to 18, inſtead of being as 1 to 30. Now this increaſe 


of mortality proceeding from want of food, either the old would 
ſtarve the young, or the young would ſtarve the old; or a third caſe, 


more  probabte than either, would happen, the rich would ſtarve 


the poor. What would be the conſequences in all theſe three fup-- 
pofitions? In the firft, the number of 6,000,000 would be found to 
diminith ; becauſe the proportion of large conſumers would rife, 


and mortality would increafe among the children. In the ſecond, 
the ſtandard number would augment, becauſe the proportion. of 
fmall conſumers would rife, and mortality would increaſe among 
the parents. In the third, numbers would remain pretty much 

2 the 


from bills of mortality, Sc. is, that if the births exceed the deaths, 
and chat all remain in the country, numbers will increaſe; that 
if the deaths exceed the births, numbers will diminiſh; but while 
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the die but miſery and diſtreſs would lay all che Keyes claſſes 
waſte. It is computed that one half of mankind die before the 
age of puberty in countries where numbers do not augment; from 


this I conclude, that too many are born. If methods therefore are 
fallen upon to render certain diſeaſes leſs mortal to children, all 
the good that will be got by it, in general, will be to render old 


people of the lower claſſes more wretched; for if the 51 * are 
nene to live, the laſt muſt die. 2 


From theſe ſpeculations I cannot help . to ſee bills of 


mortality made out for different claſſes, as well as for different 


ages. Were this executed it would be an eaſy matter to perceive, 
whether the mortality among children proceeds from diſeaſes to 


which infancy is neceſſarily expoſed, or from abuſive procreation. 


am pretty much convinced before I ſee the experiment, that it 
proceeds from the latter; but ſhould experience prove it, the prin- 
ciples I have laid down would acquire an additional force. In the 
mean time, I muſt, conclude, that it is not for want of marrying 
that a people does not increaſe, but from the want of ſubſiſtence; and 
it is miſerable and abuſive proereation which ſtarves one half of 


the whole, and is. the fountain of ſo much wretchedneſs. 


Upon the whole, I may ſay, that were it poſlible to get a view 
he the general ſtate of births and burials in every claſs of the in- 


habitants of a country, marriage might ſurely be put upon a better 


footing than ever it has been, for providing a determined num- 
ber of good and wholeſame recruits every year towards national 
multiplication. 'This is walking in the light, and is a means of 
procuring whatever augmentation of hands you wiſh for. What 
difficulties may be found in the execution, nothing but experience 
can ſhew; and this, to a judicious eye, will point out the remedy. 
In my opinion, this will be far better than a general naturaliza- 
tion, which I take to be a leap in the dark. For however eaſy 


it may be to naturalize men, I. believe nothing is ſo difficult 


as to naturalize cuſtoms and foreign habits ; and the greateſt bleſ- 
ſing any nation can enjoy, is an uniformity of opinion upon every 
| | point 
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point which concerns public affairs and the adminiſtration of them. 
When God bleſſes a people, he makes them unanimous, and be— 
ſtows upon them a governor who loves them, and who is beloved, 
honoured and reſpected by them ; this, and this only, can create 
unanimity. 

Let this ſuffice at preſent, as to the diſtribution, employment, 
and increaſe of a people. Upon the proper employment of the 
free hands, the proſperity of every ſtate muſt depend: conſe- 
quently the principal care of a ſtateſman ſhould be, to keep all 
employed, and for this purpoſe he mult acquire an exact know- 
ledge of the ſtate of every denomination, in order to prevent any 
one from riſing above, or ſinking below that ſtandard which is beſt 
proportioned to the demand made for their particular induſtry. As 
the bad conſequences reſulting from the loſs of this exact balance 
are not immediate, a moderate attention, with the help of the pro- 
per recapitulations, will be ſufficient to direct him. | 

This and the two preceding chapters have in a manner wholly 
treated of the employment of the free hands: I muſt now conſider 
the effects of an overcharge of thoſe employed in agriculture. 
Here we ſhall ſtill diſcover inconveniencies, reſulting from the 
want of that juſt proportion in the diſtribution of claſſes, which 
gives health and vigour to a ſtate; and we ſhall ſee how it may 
happen, that even an overcharge of inhabitants in general may 
become a political diſeaſe; as an abundance of blood, however 
rich and good, may affect the health of the human body. 
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C HAP. XIV. 


Of the Abuſe of Agriculture and Population. 


I HAVE taken notice above of two performances, wherein the 
authors, with equal ability, have treated of the numbers of 
mankind ; a ſubject which has a very cloſe NNE with politi- 
cal oeconomy. 

Although (as I have ſaid) I do not pretend to decide between 
them as to the point in diſpute, I find that in this chapter I ſhall 
be naturally led into a chair of reaſoning very contrary to that of 
Mr. Wallace, which is a thing I ſhould have diſpenſed with, did 
not the merit of his performance in the eyes of the learned 
world appear ſufficient to draw my attention. 

Agriculture is without all doubt the foundation of multipllention, 
which muſt ever be in proportion to it; that is, to the earth's pro- 
ductions, as has been faid. But it does not follow, that in pro- 
portion to multiplication thoſe produced muſt of courſe become 
uſeful to one another, and uſeful to the ſociety in general. Now 
I conſider multiplication as no otherwiſe uſeful to a ſtate, than in 
ſo far as the additional number becomes To, to thoſe who are al- 
ready exiſting, whom I confider as the body- politic of the ſociety. 
If it therefore happens, that an additional number produced do 
no more than teed themſelves, then I perceive no advantage gained 
to the ſociety. by their production. If, without rendering any 
equivalent ſervice, they are fed by others, there is a loſs. 

Agriculture may be ſaid to be carried to its utmoſt extent, when 
the earth is ſo laboured as to produce the greateſt quantity of 
fruits poſſible for the uſe of man; and in judging of the improve- + 
ment of two ſpots of ground of the ſame extent, that may be ſaid 
to be moſt improved which produces the greateſt quantity of food: 
but as to population, the queſtion does not ſtop there for let the 
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quantity be equal on both, yet if the inhabitants of the one be more 
frugal livers than thoſe of the other, this circumſtance alone will 
make an inequality. If agriculture therefore be conſidered only with 
reſpect to population, we muſt conſider that country as the beſt 
peopled, where productions are the moſt abundant, and where the 
inhabitants are the moſt ſober. Thus much with regard to the cx- 
tent of agriculture and population: we come now to conſider the 
inconveniencies which may reſult to a ſociety from an over-ſtretch, 
or from what I call an abuſe of either the one or the other. 

I call every thing an abuſe in ſociety which implies a contra- 
diction to the ſpirit of it, or which draws along with it an incon- 
veniency to certain claſſes, which 1s not compenſated by the gene- 
ral welfare. 

The political oeconomy of government is brought to perfection, 
when every claſs in general, and every individual in particular, is 
made to be aiding and aſſiſting to the community, in proportion to 
the aſſiſtance he receives from it. This conveys my idea of a free 
and perfect ſociety, which is, a general tacit contract, from which reci- 
procal and proportional ſervices reſult univerſally between all thoſe who com- 
poſe it. 

Whenever therefore any one is found, upon whom nobody de- 
pends, and who depends upon every one, as is the caſe with him 
who is willing to work for his bread, but who can find no 'em- 
ployment, there is a breach of the contract, and an abuſe. For 
the ſame reaſon, if we can ſuppofe any perſon entirely taken up 
in feeding himſelf, depending upon no one, and having nobody. 
depending on him, we loſe the idea of ſociety, becaufe there are 
no reciprocal obligations between fuch a W and the other 
members of the ſociety. 

Thoſe who are for employing the whole of a people in agricul- 
ture may anſwer, that all their time cannot be employed in this 
occupation, and that in the intervals they may apply themſelves to 
fupply reciprocal wants. 
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J very readily agree, that any perſon, who would calculate his 
labour in agriculture, purely for his own' ſubſiſtence, would find* 
abundance of idle hours. But the queſtion is, whether in good 
oeconomy ſuch a perſon would not be better employed in providing 
nouriſhment for others, than in providing for any other want. When 
he provides food, he ſurely provides for a want; and experience 
ſhews, that it is better for a man to apply cloſe to one trade, than 
to turn himſelf to ſeveral. 

Hence I conclude, that the beſt way of binding a free ſociety to- 
gether, is by multiplying reciprocal obligations, and creating a ge-- 
neral dependence between all its members. This cannot be bet- 
ter effected, than by appropriating a certain number of inhabitants, 
. for the production of the quantity of food required for all, and by 
diſtributing the remainder into proper claſſes for ſupplying every 
other want. I ſay farther, that this diſtribution is not only the 
moſt rational, but that mankind fall naturally into it; and miſery 
attends and has ever attended thoſe who have been found without 
a particular employment. - 

It muſt not be concluded from this reaſoning, that abuſe ! is al- 
ways implied when we find any of the claſſes of the free hands 
of a ſtate caſually employed in agriculture.. | 

There is ſuch a variety of circumſtances in. every country, that 
without a peculiar talent of laying principles together, ſo as to an- 
ſwer every combination, the moſt perfect theory which can be pro- 
poſed muſt appear defective. | 

In countries ill-mproved, where induſtry begins to take root, we. 
are not to conclude, that good policy requires a ſudden and im- 
mediate ſeparation between the dwellings of the huſbandmen and. 
free hands. Sudden revolutions are conſtantly hurtful, and a good 
ſtateſman ought to lay down his plan of arriving at perfection by 
gradual ſteps. 55 

If he finds, as is the caſe of rude and uncivilized ſocieties, that 
many are occupied, partly, in providing ſubſiſtence for their own 


family, 
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family, partly, in other uſeful purſuits, he may by degrees detach 
as many as he can from every other branch of induſtry, except that 
of agriculture. The moſt wealthy are the moſt proper to carry this 
Branch to any degree of perfection. The landed men ought to be 
encouraged by every means to apply to the ſtudy of farming. 
This employment has been conſidered as honourable in all ages of 
the world, and very well ſuits the rank, the intereſt, and the 
amuſement of gentlemen. 

The next ſtep is to introduce manufactures into the country, 
and to provide a ready market abroad for every ſuperfluous part of 
them. The allurement of gain will ſoon engage every one to pur- 
ſue that branch of induſtry which ſucceeds beſt in his hands. By 
theſe means many will follow manufactures and abandon agricul- 
ture; others will proſecute their manufactures in the country, and 
avail themſelves at the ſame time, of. ſmall portions of land, pro- 
per for gardens, graſs for cows, and even for producing, certain 
kinds. of fruit neceſſary for their own maintenance. 


This I do not conſider as a ſpecies of farming. It is more pro- 


perly, in a political light, a ſort of .village life, only the village 


here appears. diſperſed. over a large extent; and I call it a village 


life, becauſe here the occupation of the inhabitants is principally 
directed towards the proſecution of their trades : agriculture is. 
but a ſubaltern conſideration, and will be carried on ſo far only, 
as it occaſions no great avocation from the main object. It will 
however have the effect to parcel out the lands into ſmall poſſeſ- 
fions : a ſyſtem admirably calculated for the improvement of the 
ſoil, and advantageous to. population, when the ſpirit. of induſtry 
is not thereby checked. This 18, "the caſe when ſuch poſſeſſors ap- 
ply totally to agriculture, and content themſelves with a bare ſub- 
ſiſtence from it, without proſecuting any other branch of induſtry, 
or forming any plan of ambition for themſelves, or for their 
children's emerging from ſo circumſcribed. a ſphere of life: from. 
this alone proceeds, in moſt countries, the inconveniency of a mi- 
nute ſubdiviſion of land property. 
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We ſhall preſently ſee, by various examples, the truth of this 
propoſition ; and from what obſervations I have been able to make, 
it appears, that a great inconvenience flows from it; the property 
of the lands, and not the bare paſſeſſion of them, is veſted in the 
lower claſſes. While they only remain as tenants, the intereſt of 
the proprietor, on one hand, will lead him to incorporate theſe 
ſmall poſſeſſions into larger farms, the moment the poſſeſſors, by 
relaxing from their principal occupation, (induſtry) are no longer 
able to pay a rent above the value of the grounds when let in 
farms; and the intereſt of theſe tenants, on the other hand, will 
frequently lead them to abandon ſuch ſmall poſſeſſions, when the 
proſecution of their induſtry demands a change of habitation, 
Thus the intereſt of agriculture will go hand in hand with that of 
induſtry, and claſſes will ſeparate their habitations, according as 
their reſpective intereſts require. 

It is certainly the intereſt of every landlord, whoſe land is ill 
improved, to multiply habitations upon it, providing he makes 
choice of ſuch people as can live by fome other branch of induſtry 
than bare agriculture”: and, in many cafes, it may be his advantage 
to incorporate his lands into farms as foon as they are fully culti- 
vated. By this plan he will advance the improvement of his land; he 
will multiply the uſeful inhabitants; and he will at the ſame time 
ſhare the profits of their induſtry beyond the value of the land 
rent. « 

By theſe means has the woollen manufacture in England, and 
the linen in Ireland and Scotland been greatly augmented, But as 
the improvement of land goes on, this oeconomy will decline: 
towns will ſwell in confequence of the principles we are now go- 
ing to deduce ; the lands wilt become more thinly inhabited ; and 
farms will by degrees grow more extenſive. I appeal to experi- 
ence for the juſtneſs of this opinion. 

Hence it plainly appears, that, in every light this matter can be 
repreſented, we ſtill find it impoſſible to employ ufefully above 
2 certain part of a people m agriculture, The next queftion is, 

how 
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how to determine the juſt proportion. For this purpoſe we muſt 
have recourſe to facts, not to theory. We have, in a former chap- 
ter, examined the ſtate of this queſtion with regard to one country. 7 
I ſhall here only add, that, in proportion to the culture of the ſoil, 
and to the number of crops it is made to produce, a greater or leſs | 
number will be required; and in proportion to the ſurplus of food | 
above what is neceſſary to maintain the labourers, will a number | 
of free hands be provided for. If therefore a ſpecies of agricul- 
ture can be found eſtabliſhed,. which produces little or no ſurplus, | | 
there little or no induſtry can be exerciſed ; few wants can be ſup- 
plied: this will produce a wonderful ſimplicity of manners, will 
ruin the ſyſtem of modern policy, and produce what I muſt call 
an abuſe, Let me look for ſome examples, in order to ſet this 
queſtion in a clearer light. 

In the wine-provinces of France, we find the lands which lie 
round the villages divided into very ſmall lots, and there cultiva- 
tion is carried to a very extraordinary height. Theſe belong in 
property to the peaſants, who cultivate the vines. No frugality 
can be greater than in the. conſumption of this produce, and the 
ſmalleſt weed which comes up among the grain, is turned to ac- 
count, for the food of animals. The produce of ſuch lands, I may 
Tay, is intirely conſumed by the proprietor and his family, who 
are all employed in the cultivation, and there is no ſuperfluous 
quantity here produced for the maintenance of others. Does not 
this reſemble the diſtribution of lands made by the Romans in 
favour of 5ooo Sabine families, where each received two plethra of 
ground. [See Numbers of Mankind, p. 117.] Now let me examine 
the political ſtate of agriculture, and of other labour performed 
by my French vine-drefler. 

By the ſuppoſition we imply, that the bit of land is ſufficient for 
maintaining the man and his family, and nothing more ; he has 
no- grain to ſell, no food can by him be ſupplied to any other 
perſon whatever ; but the ftate of other lands capable of yielding 
a ſurplus, ſuch as the vineyard; produces a demand for his labour. 

0 This 
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This labour, conſidered with reſpect to the vine · dreſſer, is a funil 
for providing all his wants in manufactures, ſalt, &c. and what is 
over muſt be conſidered as his profits, out of Which he pays the 
royal impoſitions. The ſame labour, conſidered with. regard to tlie 
proprietor of the vineyard, enters into that neceſſary deduction out 
of the fruits, which, when deducted, leaves the rande, which 
we call ſurplus, or what anſwers to the land rent. This belongs 
to the proprietor, and becomes a fund 1 his wants. 
Here we have an idea of ſociety. The vine - dreſſer depends up- 
on the proprietor for the, price of his labour; the proprietor upon 
the vine dreſſer for his ſurplus. But did we ſuppoſe all the kingdom 
parcelled out, and laboured, as the ſpot which lies round the village, 
what would become of the vine: dreſſer with regard to all his other 
wants; there would be no vines to dreſs, no ſurplus nouriſhment 
any where found, conſequently no employment, not even life, for 
thoſe who had no land. From this example we diſcover the differ- 
.ence between agriculture Exerciſed as a trade and as a direct means 
ef ſubſiſtmg, a diſtinction to be attended to, as it will very frequently 
occur in the proſecution of our ſubjeft. We have the two ſpecies, 
in the vine-dreſſer: he labours the vineyard as a trade, and his 
ſpot of ground for ſubſiſtence. We may farther conclude, that, as 
to the laſt part, he is only uſeful to himſelf ; bur, as to the firſt, he 
is uſeful to .the ſociety, .and becomes a member of it; conſe- 
quently, were it not for his trade, the ſtate would loſe nothing, 
though the vine- dreſſer and his land were both ſfwallowed up by 
an earthquake. The food and the conſumers would both diſap- 
pear together, without the leaſt political harm to any body: conſe- 
quently, ſuch a ſpecies of agriculture is no benefit to a ſtate; and 
conſequently, neither is that ſpecies of multiplication, implied by 
ſuch a diſtribution of property, any benefit. Thus an over-exten- 
ſion of agriculture and diviſion of lands becomes an abuſe, and 

ſo, conſequently, does an over-multiplication. 
Here I am obliged to conclude, that thoſe paſſages of Roman au- 
thors which mention the frugality of that people, and the ſmall 

| extent 
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extent of their poſſeſſions cannot be rightly underſtood, without the 
knowledge of many circumſtances relative to the manners of thoſe 
times. For if you underſtand ſuch a diſtribution of lands to have 
extended over all the Roman territory, the number of the citizens 
would have far exceeded what they appear to have been by 
the Cenſus, and even ſurpaſs all belief. But farther, I may be 
allowed to aſk, whether or no it be ſuppoſed that theſe frugal 
-Romans laboured this ſmall portion of lands with their own hands 
and conſumed the produce of it? If Iam anſwered in the affirmative, 
(which is neceſſary to prove the advantages of agriculture's being 
exerciſed by all the claſſes of a people) then I aſk, from whe ce 
were the inhabitants of Rome, and other cities, f tO COH; 
who fed the armies when in the field? If theſe were fed by foreign 
grain imported, or plundered from their neighbours, where was 
the advantage of this ſubdiviſion of lands, and of this extenſive 
agriculture, which could not feed the inhabitants of the ſtate? If 
it be ſaid, that notwithſtanding this frugal diſtribution of property 
among the citizens, there was ſtill found ſurplus enough to ſupply 
both Rome and the armies, will it not then follow, that there was 
no neceſſity for employing all the people in agriculture, ſince the 
labour of a part might have ſufficed. 

That number of huſbandmen, therefore, ig the beſt, which can provide 
food for all the flate ; and that number inhabitants is the beſt, which is 
compatible with the full employment of every one of them. 

Idle mouths are only uſeful to themſelves, not to the ſtate ; con- 
ſequently, are not an object of the care of the ſtate, any farther than 
to provide employment- for them ; and their welfare (while they 
remain uſeleſs to others) is, in a free country, purely a matter of 
private concern. Let me take another example for the farther 
illuſtration of this matter. 

Thoſe who travel into the ſouthern provinces of Spain, find large 
tracts of land quite uncultivated, producing only a ſcanty paſture 
for herds of the leſſer cattle. Here and there are found interſperſed 


Jome ſpots of watered lands, which, from the profuſion of every 
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gift which nature can beſtow, ſtrike a northern traveller with an 
idea of paradiſe. In ſuch places villages: are found, and numbers 
of inhabitants. It muſt be allowed that induftry and-labour do not 
here go forward as in other countries; but to ſupply this want 
charity ſteps in. Charity in Spain (in proportion to its extent) is 
as powerful a principle towards multiplication as induſtry and la- 
bour. Whatever gives food gives numbers : but charity cannot extend 
beyond ſuperfluity, and this muſt ever be in proportion to in- 
duſtry. Theſe watered lands are well laboured and improved. The 
value of them in one ſenſe, is in proportion to their fertility, and 
the ſurplus of the labourers ſhould naturally be given for an equi- 
valent in money or work: but this equivalent cannot be found, be- 
cauſe the conſumers have neither the one nor the other. If the 
Spaniards, therefore, were not the moſt charitable people upon earth, 
it is very plain that the labouring of theſe. watered” lands would 
diminiſh, until it came upon a level with the wealth and induſtry 
of the conſumers. But here it is otherwiſe: labour goes on me- 
chanically, and without combination of circumſtances, and the 
poor live in eaſe, in proportion to the plenty of the year. 

Here then is a third principle of multiplication. The firſt is 
ſlavery, or a violent method of making mankind labour ; the ſecond 
is induſtry, which is a rational excitement to it; the third is cha- 
rity, which reſembles the manna in the deſert, the gift of God upon 
a very extraordinary occaſion, and when nothing elſe could have 
preſerved the lives of his people. Whether, in all caſes, this prin- 
ciple of chriſtianity advances the proſperity of a modern ſociety 
(when complied with from obedience to precept, without conſulting 
reaſon as to the circumſtances of times and ſituations) is a queſtion 
which lies out of my road to examine. The action, conſidered in 
the intention of the agent, muſt in every caſe appear highly beau- 
tiful, and we plainly ſee how far it contributes to multiplication, 
though vie do not ſo plainly perceive how this a is advantageous 
to ſociety. | 


Now 
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Now if we examine the ſtate of agriculture in the territory of this 
Spaniſh village, we find, upon the whole, no more ſurplus of fruits 
than upon the French vine dreſſer's portion of land; conſequently, 
if all Spain was laboured and inhabited like this village and its fmall 
garden, as it is called, it would be the moſt populous country in 
the world, the moſt ſimple in the manner of living; but it never 
could communicate the idea of a vigorous or a flouriſhing ſtate. 
It is the employment alone of the inhabitants which can impreſs 
that character. 

Now in this laſt example, what a number of free hands do we 
find! are not all the poor of this claſs? Would it not be better if 
all theſe by their labour could purchaſe their ſubſiſtence, than be 
obliged to receive it in the precarious manner they do? Can one 
ſuppoſe all theſe people induſtrious, without implying what I call 
ſuperfluity of labour? Is not this luxury, according to my definition 
of it? Where would be the harm if the Spaniſh farmer, who gives 
a third of his crop in charity, ſhould in return receive ſome changes 
of raiment, ſome convenient furniture for his houſe, ſome embel- 
liſhment to his habitation ; theſe things would coſt him nothing ; 
he would receive them in exchange for what he now gives from a 
principle of charity, and thoſe who have a precarious, would have 
a certain livelihood, Let us travel a little farther in ſearch of the 
abuſe of population. 

In Germany, we find many ſmall towns, formed into corporations, 
which enjoy certain privileges. The freedom of ſuch towns is 
not eaſily purchaſed ; and one, upon confidering outward circum- 
ſtances, muſt be not a little ſurprized to hear of the ſums refuſed, 
when offered, to obtain it. Round theſe towns there is a ſmall ter- 
ritory divided into very ſmall portions, and not able to maintain the 
inhabitants: theſe lands therefore are infinitely overſtocked with 
huſbandmen ; for every proprietor, leſs or more, concerns himſelf 
with the cultivation. Here, one who would aſpire to extend his 
poſſeſſion would, according to the ſentiment of Manius Curius Den: 
tatus, certainly be conſidered as a dangerous citizen, and a hurtful 
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member of the ſociety. Thoſe lots are divided among the children 
of the proprietors, who are-free of the town, by which means they 
are conſtantly ſplitting by multiplication, and conſolidating by 
death, and- by marriage: theſe nearly balance one another, and 
property remains divided as before. A ſtranger is at a loſs to find 
out the reaſon why the liberty of ſo poor a little town ſhould be ſo 
valuable. Here it is; firſt there are certain advantages enjoyed in 
common, ſuch as the privilege of paſture on the town lands, and 
others of a like nature; but I find the charges which the burgeſſes 
are obliged to pay, may more than compenſate them. The prin- 
cipal reaſon appears to be, that no one who has not the liberty of 
the town, can ſettle in a way of induſtry ſo as to marry and have a 
family : becauſe without this his labour can only be directed to- 
wards furniſhing the wants of peaſants who live in villages; theſe 
are few, and little ingenuity is required for it. In towns there is 
found a greater diverſity of wants, and the people there have found 
out mechanically, that if ſtrangers were allowed to ſtep in and ſup- 
ply them, their own children would ſtarve ; therefore the heads of 
the corporation, who have an intereſt to keep up the price of work, 
have alſo an intereſt to hold the liberty of their town at a high va- 
lue. This appears to me a pretty juſt repreſentation of the preſent 
ſtate of ſome towns I have ſeen, relative to the n. object of 
inquiry. | | 

But as induſtry becomes extended, and trade and manufactures 
are eſtabliſhed, this political oeconomy mult diſappear.  _ 

Such a change, however, will not probably happen without the 
interpoſition of the ſovereign, and a new plan of adminiſtration; what 
elſe can give a turn to this ſpirit of idleneſs, or rather, as I may 
call it, of this trifling induſtry? Agriculture can never be a proper 
occupation for thoſe who live in towns: this therefore is an abuſe 
of it, or rather indeed an abuſe of employment. 


Eaſe and plenty can never enter a little town, but by the means 
of wealth ; wealth can never come in but by the produce of labour 
going out; and when people labour purely for their own ſubſiſtence, 
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they only make the little money they have circulate, but can acquire 
nothing new; and thoſe, who with difficulty can maintain them- 
ſelves, can never hope to increaſe their numbers. | 

If in ſpite of the little induſtry ſet on foot in ſuch towns, the 
generative faculty ſhall work its effect and increaſe numbers, this 
will make the poor parents ſtill divide, and miſery will enſue ; 
this again may excite compaſſion, and that will open the cheſts of 
thoſe who have a charitable diſpoſition : hoſpitals are founded for 
the relief of the poor, they are quickly filled, and as many neceſ- 
ſitous remain as ever. The reaſon is plain; the hoſpital applies a 


palliative for the abuſe, but offers no cure. A tree is no ſooner diſ- 
charged of its branches than it puſhes new ones. It has been ſaid, 


that numbers are in proportion to food; conſequently, poor are in 
Proportion to charity. Let the King give his revenue in charity, 
He will ſoon find poor enough to conſume it. Let a rich man ſpend 
100,0001, a year upon a table, he will find gueſts (the beſt in the 
kingdom) for every cover. Theſe things, in my way of conſidering 
them, are all analogous, and flow from the ſame principle. And 
the miſery found in theſe little German towns, 1s another modifi- 
cation of the abuſe of population. Theſe examples ſhew the incon- 
veniencies and abuſes which reſult from a miſapplication of inha- 
bitants to agriculture, which produces a population more burthen- 
ſome than beneficial to a modern ſtate. 

If the ſimplicity of the antients is worthy of imitation, or if it 
appears preferable to the preſent ſyſtem, which it is not my buſi- 
neſs to decide, then either ſlavery muſt be introduced to make thoſe 
ſubſiſt who do not labour, or they muſt be fed upon charity. La- 
bour and induſtry can never, I think, be recommended on one hand, 
and the effects of them proſcribed on the other. If a great body of 
warlike men (as was the caſe in Sparta) be conſidered as eſſential to 
the well being of the ſtate; if all trade and all ſuperfluity be forbid 
amongſt them, and no employment but military exerciſes allowed; 
if all theſe warriors be fed at public tables, muſt you not either 
have a ſet of helotes to plow the ground for them, or a parcel of 


charitable Spaniſh farmers to feed them gratis. 
Thus 
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This much I have thought might be of uſe to fay to illuſtrate 
the principles 1 have laid down. I find theſe very contrary to the 
reaſoning which runs through the whole of the performance which 
I mentioned above, and which I have had in my eye. A more par- 
ticular examination of it might be uſeful, and even amuſing; but 
it would engage me in too long a diſquiſition for the nature of this 
work. I cannot however help, in this place, adding one obſervation 
more, in conſequence of our principles, which /zems contrary to the 
ſtrain of our ingenious author's reaſoning. I fay:/eens, becauſe almoſt 
all difference of opinion upon ſuch ſubjects proceeds from the defect 
of language in tranſmitting our ideas when complex or abſtract. 

The effect of diſeaſes which ſweep off numbers of people does 
not eſſentially diminiſh population, except when they come ſud- 
denly or irregularly, any more than it would neceſſarily diſpeople 
the world if all mankind were to be ſwept off the ſtage at the age of 
Forty ſix years. I apprehend that in man, as in every other animal, 
the generative faculty is more than able to repair all loſſes occa- 
ſioned by regular diſeaſes; and I have ſhewn, I think, more than 
once, that multiplication never can ſtop but for want of food. 
As long then as the labour of man can continue annually to pro- 
duce the ſame quantity of food as at preſent, and that motives 
are found to make him labour, the ſame numbers may be fed, 
and the generative faculty, which from one pair has produced ſo 
many millions, would certainly do more than keep up the ſtock, 
although no perſon were to paſs the age above mentioned. Here 
is the proof: was the life of man confined to forty ſix years, the 
ſtate of mortality would be increaſed in the proportion which thofe 
who die above forty ſix bear to thoſe who die under this age. This 
proportion is, I believe, as 1 to 10, conſequently, mortality would 
increaſe , conſequently, numbers would be kept up by ./, increaſe 
upon births; and ſurely the generative faculty of man far'exceeds 
this proportion, when the other requiſites for propagation, to wit, 
food, &c. are to be found, as by the ſuppoſition. 
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CHAP. XV: 


Application of the above Principles to the State of Population 


in Great- Britain. 


LETTER from Dr. Brakenridge, F. R. S. addreſſed to George 
Lewis Scott, Eſq; which I found in the Daniſh Mercury 
for March 1758, furniſhes me with a very good opportunity 
of applying the principles we have. been laying down to the 
ſlate of population in Great-Britain. I ſhall therefore, according 
to my plan, paſs in review that gentleman's opinion, without en- 
tring upon any refutation of it. I ſhall extract the propoſitions 
he lays down, examine the conclufions he draws from them, and 
then ſhew wherein they differ from thoſe which reſule from the 
theory eſtabliſhed in this inquiry. 

The author's calculations and ſuppoſitions as to' matters of 
fact ſhall be taken for granted, as I believe the firſt are as good as 
any that can be made, upon a ſubject where all the data required 
for ſolving the problem are quite a piece of gueſs-work. 

I muſt follow the Mercury, not having the original. 

Proe. I. After a very cloſe examination, ſays our author, I find, 
that our iſlands gain, as to population, abſolutely no more than 
what is requiſite for repairing their loſſes, and that, in England it- 
felt, numbers would diminiſh, were they not recruited from Ireland 
and Scotland. Ries 

PRop. II. Men, able to carry arms, that is from 18 to 56 years, 
make, according to Dr. Halley, the fourth part of a people; and 
when a people increaſe in numbers, every denomination, as to age, 
increaſes in that proportion : conſequently in England, where the 
number of inhabitants does not exceed fix millions, if the annual 


augmentation upon the whole do not exceed 18, ooo, as Lam pretty 
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ſure it does not, the yearly augmentation of thoſe fit to carry arms 


will be only 4,500. 
Prop. III. In England, burials are to births, as 100 is to 113. I 


ſuppoſe that, in Scotland and Ireland, they may be as 100 is to 124. 
And as there may be, in theſe two laſt kingdoms, about two mil- 
lions and a half of inhabitants, the whole augmentation may be 
ſtated at 15,000 ; ; and conſequently that, of ſuch as are fit to 
carry arms, at 3,750. Add this number to thoſe annually produced 
in England, and the ſum total of the whole augmentation in the 
Britiſh iſles will be about 8,250. | 

PRor. IV. The ſtrangers, who arrive in England, in order to 
ſettle, are ſuppoſed to compentate 1 thoſe who leave the country with 
the ſame intent, 

Prop. V. It is out of this number of 8,250, that all our loſſes 
are to be deduced. If the colonies, wars, and navigation, carry off 
from us annually 8,000 men, the Britiſh iſles cannot augment. in 
people : if we loſe more, numbers muſt diminiſh. 

PRor. VI. By calculations, ſuch as they are, our author finds, 
that, upon an average of 66 years, from 1690 to 1756, this num- 
ber of 8000 have been annually loſt, that is, have died abroad i in 
the colonies, in war, or-on the account of navigation, 

PRoe. VII. That, ſince the inhabitants of Britain and Ireland 
are about 8,000,000, and that the augmentation is annually about 
8ooo, we may conclude in general for all Europe, that, for every 
million of inhabitants, there is an annual augmentation of 1000 ; 
conſequently, every thouſand men flain in war muſt deſtroy all 
the augmentation of a milkon of inhabitants during a year. Con- 
ſequently France, which contains 14 millions, according to Sir 
William Petty, having loſt above 14,000 men a-year, during the 
ſame 66 years, cannot have augmented in population. 

Prop, VIII. That the progreſs of trade and navigation aug- 
menting the loſs of people by ſea, muſt conſequently have dimi- 


niſhed population over all Europe. 
BRO | PROP, 
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Por. IX. The exportation of our corn proves what the above 
propoſitions have demonſtrated. For ſuppoſing the progreſs of 
agriculture to compenſate the additional quantity diſtilled of late 
years, there is ſtill 4 of the crop exported, which proves that our 
numbers are ſmall, and that they do not augment. 

From theſe propoſitions our author concludes, that what ſtops 

multiplication in the Britiſh -ifles is, 1ſt, That living in celibacy is 
become a-la-mode: 2dly, That wars have been carried on beyond 
the nation's force: 3dly, That the uſe of ſpirituous ne a 
great numbers of inhabitants. 
I ſhall now ſhortly apply the principles I have been laying 
down, in order to reſolve every phenomenon here deſcribed, as 
to the population of Great Britain. Theſe I ſhall willingly take 
for granted, as it is of no conſequence to my reaſoning, whether 
they be exact or not: it is enough that they may be ſo; and the 
queſtion here is only to account for them. 

England, ſays he, would diminith in numbers, were it not re- 
cruited from Scotland and Ireland. This, I fay, is a contingent, 
not a certain conſequence: for did thoſe grown-up adventurers 
ceaſe to come in, the inhabitants of England themſelves would 
undoubtedly multiply, provided an additional number of breeders 
could be found, able to bring up their children. Now the import- 
ation of grown men into a country in ſo far reſembles the im- 
portation of ſlaves into our colonies, that the one and the other 
diminiſhes the price of labour, and thereby prevents marriage 
among certain claſſes of the natives, whoſe profits are not ſuffi- 
cient for bringing up a family : and when any ſuch do marry not- 
withſtanding, they do not multiply, as has been ſaid. Now were 
the Scots and Irith to come no more into England, the price of 
labour would riſe; thoſe who now cannot bring up children, 
might then be enabled to do it, and this would make the Engliſh 
multiply themſelves; that is, it would augment the number of 
their own breeders. On the other hand, did the price of labour 
continue too low to prove a ſufficient encouragement for an addi- 
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tional number of Engliſh breeders, the. contingent conſequence 
would take place; that is, numbers would diminiſh, according to 
our author's ſuppoſition, and the exportation of grain would in- 


creaſe, in proportion to that diminution ; and did foreign demand. 


for grain alſo diminiſh, then agriculture would ſuffer, and every 
thing would decline: but of this more as we go along. 

The repreſentation he gives of the ſtate of population in theſe 
countries, is one modification of what I have called a moral inca- 
pacity of a people's increaſing in numbers. It is juſt ſo in Africa, 
where the inhabitants are ſold ; juſt ſo in Switzerland, and in ma- 
ny mountainous countries, where inhabitants deſert, in order to 
ſeek their fortunes elſewhere. The national ſtock remains at an 
equal ſtandard, and the augmentation. upon births above burials is 
conſtantly in proportion to the exportation of inhabitants. Let this 
proportion rife ever fo high, an increaſe of national population is 
noways eſſentially to be implied from this RR alone;. 
but muſt proceed from other cauſes. 

I can find nothing advanced by our author to prove, or even to 
induce one to believe, that had the lives of thoſe eight thouſands 
been yearly preferved from extraordinary dangers, numbers would. 
have augmented. England enjoyed in a manner 26 years peace 
after the treaty of Utrecht. For many years before, a very deſtruc- 
tive war had been carried on. Had the bills of births been pro- 
duced from 1701 to 1713, had they been compared with thoſe from 
this laſt period to 1739, when the Spaniſh war began, had we 
ſeen a gradual augmentation from year to year during thoſe laſt 
26 years, ſuch as might be expected from the preſervation of a 
conſiderable number at leaſt of the 8,250 able healthy men, juſt in 
the period of life fit for propagation, one might be tempted to 
conclude, that the preceding war had done hurt to population, by 
interrupting the propagation of the ſpecies. But if, by comparing 
the bills of births for a conſiderable number of years, in war and 
in peace, one can diſcover no ſenfible difference, it is very natural 
to conclude, either that thoſe wars did not deftroy many breeders, 
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or that others muſt have ſlipt in directly, and bred in the place of 
thoſe who had been killed. What otherwiſe can be the reaſon 
why the number which our author ſuppoſes to have been deſtroyed 
abroad, ſhould ſo exactly compenſate the annual augmentation, 
but only that thoſe nations are ſtocked to the full proportion of 
their ſubſiſtence: and what is the reafon why, after a deſtructive 
war, which, by the ſuddenneſs of the revolution, ſweeps off num- 
bers of the grown men, and diminiſhes the original ſtock, num- 
bers ſhould in a few years get up to the former ſtandard, and then 
ſtop a- new 

From our + author's reprefentation of the bills of births and deaths, 
I ſhonld be apt to ſuſpect, in confequence of my principles, that 
upon a proper examination it would be found, that, in thofe years 
of war, the proportion of births to deaths had been higher than 
in years of peace, becaufe more had died abroad. And, had the 
ſlaughter of the inhabitants gone gradually on, increahng every 
year beyond the 8,250, I am of opinion, that the proportion of 
births might very poſlibly have kept pace with it. On the con- 
trary, during the years of peace, the proportion ſhould have di- 
minifhed, and had nobody died out of the country at all, the births 
and deaths would have become exactly equal. 

From what I have here ſaid, the reader may perceive, that it is 
not without reaſon that I have treaied the principles relating to 
my ſubject in general, and that I avoid as much as poſſible to rea- 
ſon from facts alledged as to the ſtate of particular countries. 
Thoſe our author builds upon may be true, and may be falſe : the 
proportion of births and deaths in one place is no rule for an- 
other; we know nothing exactly about the ftate of this queſtion in 
the Britiſh iftes ; and it may even daily vary, from a thouſand cir- 
cumſtances. War may deſtroy population as well as agriculture, 
and it may not, according to circumſtances. When the calamity falls 
upon the breeders, and when theſe are ſuppoſed the only people 
in the country in a capacity of bringing up their children, births 
will ſoon diminiſh. When it deſtroys the indigent, who cannot 
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bring up their children, or who do not marry, births will remain 
the ſame. The killing the wethers of a flock of ſheep does not 
diminiſh the brood of lambs next year; the killing of old pigeons 
makes a pigeon-houſe thrive. When the calamity falls upon the 
farmers, who make our lands produce, agriculture is hurt, no 
doubt: does it fall upon the ſuperfluities of cities, and other claſſes 
of the free hands, it may diminiſh manufacturers, but agricul- 
ture will go on, while there is a demand for its produce; and if a 
diminution of conſumption at home be a conſequence of the war, 
the augmentation upon exportation will more than compenſate it. 
I do not find that war diminiſhes the demand for ſubſiſtence. 
Ihe long wars in Flanders in the beginning of this century in- 
terrupted agriculture now and then, but did not deſtroy it. That 
in the Palatinate in the end of the laſt ruined the country ſo, that 
it has hardly as yet recovered it. War has different effects, accord- 
ing to circumſtances. | | 

OBJ. The population of the Britiſh iſles is not ſtopt for want of 
food, becauſe one-ſixth part of the crop is annually exported. 
I anſwer, That it is ſtill ſtopt for want of food, for the exportation 
only marks that the home demand is ſatisfied ; but this does not 
prove that the inhabitants are full fed, although they can buy no 
more at the exportation- price. Thoſe who cannot buy, are ex- 
actly thoſe who I ſay die for want of ſubſiſtence: could they buy, 
they would live and multiply, and no grain perhaps would be ex- 
ported. This is a plain conſequence of my reaſoning ; and my 
principal point in view throughout this whole book, is to find out 
a method for enabling thoſe to buy who at preſent cannot, and 
who therefore do not multiply; becauſe they can give no equiva- 
lent to the farmers for their ſuperfluity, which conſequently ' they 
export. By this application of our principles, I have no occaſion 
to call in queſtion our author's facts. It is no matter what be the 
ſtate of the caſe: if the principles I lay down be juſt, they muſt 
reſolve every phenomenon, 
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C HAP. XVI. 


Why are ſome Countries found very populous in reſpect of others, 
equally well calculated for Improvement ? 


| HIS queſtion comes immediately under the influence of the 

principles already laid down, and muſt be reſolved in conſe- 
quence of them. It is with a view to make the application of 
theſe, that I have propoſed it; and, in the examination, we ſhall 
prove their juſtneſs, or diſcover their detects. | 

It may be anſwered in general, that every ſuch difference muſt 
proceed from what I call the ſpirit of the government and of the 
people, which will not only decide as to numbers, but as to ma- 
ny other things. I muſt however obſerve, that the queſtion in it- 
ſelf is of little importance, if nothing but numbers be conſidered ; 
for of what conſequence 1s it to know how many people are in a 
country, when the employment of them does not enter into the 
inquiry ? Beſides, it is only by examining the employment of a 
people, that I can form any judgment as to this particular. But 
as the numbers of mankind have been thought a point worthy of 
examination, I have choſen this title for a chapter, which might 
perhaps have more properly ſtood under another. 

While ſlavery prevailed, I ſee no reaſon to conclude againſt the 
numbers of mankind, as I have ſaid already: when flavery was 
aboliſhed, and before induſtry took place, if my principles be true 
that period I think ſhould mark the time of the thinneſt popula- 
tion in Europe; for I believe it will be found, that there never 
was an example of a country, however fertile by nature, where 
every one was abſolutely free ; where there was little or no in- 
duſtry, nor labour, but in agriculture ; and where, at the ſame 
time, there were many inhabitants, not beggars, nor living upon 
charity. I have mentioned this ſo often, that I am afraid of tiring 
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my reader with uſeleſs repetitions. I have brought it in here, 
only to give him an opportunity of applying this principle to the 
ſolution of the queſtion before us. 

I ſhall begin my inquiry by aſking what is underſtood by a 
country's being populous ; for that term preſents different ideas, 
if circumſtances are not attended to. I have heard it ſaid, that 
France was a deſert, and that there was nobody found in it but in 
towns ; while in England one cannot travel half a mile without 
finding a farm, perhaps two together; and in looking round, one 
ſees the whole country divided into ſmall poffeſſions. The differ- 
ence here found, I apprehend, decides nothing in favour, of, or 
againſt the real populouſneſs of the one or the other, but pro- 
ceeds entirely from circumſtances relative to agriculture, and te 
the diſtribution of free hands. Theſe circumſtances will be bet- 
ter underſtood from the examination of facts, than from the beſt 
theory in the world. Let one conſider the ſtate of agriculture in 
Picardy and in Beauce, and then compare it with the practice in 
many provinces in England, and the contraſt will appear ſtriking. 
Were theremore foreſt i in England, to fupply the inhabitants with 
fuel, I imagine many incloſures, uſeful at firft for improving 
the grounds, would be taken away, and the country laid more 
-open ; were wolves leſs common in France, there would be found 
more ſcattered farms. Cattle there muſt be ſhut up in the night, 
and cannot be left in the fields; this is a great diſcouragement to 
incloſing. Where there are no incloſures, there are few advan- 
tages to be found from eſtabliſhing the farm-houſe exactly upon 
the ſpot of ground to be laboured; and then the advantages which 
reſult to eertain claſſes of inhabitants, from being gathered toge- 
ther, the farmers with the tradeſmen, are found to preponderate. 
Thus the French farmers are gathered into villages, and the Engliſh 
remain upon their fields. But farther, in Picardy and Beauce agri- 
culture has been long eſtabliſhed, and, I imagine, that, at the 
time when. lands were firſt broken up, or rather improved, their 


habitations muſt have been cloſer together. 
| 7 1 5 This 
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This drawing together of inhabitants muſt leave many ruinous 
poſſeſſions, and this, by the by, is one reaſon why people cry out 
upon the deſolation of France, becauſe ruinous houſes (which may 
often times be a mark of improvement, not of deſertion) are found 
in different places in the country. Paris has grown conſiderably in 
bulk, and from this it naturally happens, that the country round 
is purged of idle mouths, If this makes labour dear in the country, 


it is the city alone which ſuffers by it, the country muſt certainly 
be the gainers. So much for two ſpecies of population in two of 


the beſt inhabited countries of Europe. I now come to another in 
one of the worſt. 


In ſome countries you find every farm houſe headed with 
ſmall huts, poſſeſſed by numbers of people, ſuppoſed to be uſeful 
to the farmer. Theſe in Scotland are called cottars, (cottagers) be- 
cauſe they live in cottages. If you conſider them in a political 
light, they will appear to be inhabitants appropr iated for agricul- 


ture. In one ſenſe they are ſo, if by that you underſtand the ga- 


thering in of the fruits; in another they are not, if by agriculture: 


you underſtand the turning up the ſurface. I bring i in this example, 


and ſhall enlarge a little upon it, becauſe j imagine it to be, leſs or 


more, the picture of Europe 400 years ago. 


The Scotch farmer muſt have hands to gather in a ſcanty produce, 


ſpread over a large extent of ground. He has ſix cottars, I ſhall ſup- 
poſe; but theſe cottars muſt have wives, and theſe wives will have 


children, and all muſt be fed before the maſter's rent can be paid. 
It never comes into the cottar's head to ſuppoſe that his children 
can gain money by their labour; the farmer never ſuppoſes that it 
is poflible for him to pay his rent without the aſfiftance of his 


cottars to tend his cattle, and gather in his crop; and the maſter 
cannot go againſt the cuſtom of the country, without laying his 
land waſte. All thefe children are ready at the farmer's diſpoſal; 

hje can, without any expence, ſend what parcels of ſheep he 
pleaſes, to different diſtances of half a mile or more, to feed upon 
ſpots of * which, without the conveniency of theſe children, 
would 
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would- be entirely loſt. By this plan of farming, landlords who 
have a great extent of country which they are not able to improve, 
can let the whole in a very few farms, and at the ſame time all the 
ſpontaneous produce of the earth is gathered in and conſumed. If 
you compare the rent of theſe lands with the extent, it appears very 
ſmall; if you compare it with the numbers fed upon the farm, 
you will find that an eſtate in the highlands maintains, perhaps, 
ten times as many people as another of the ſame value in a good 
and fertile province. Thus it is in ſome eſtates as in ſome convents 
of the begging order, the more mouths the better cheEr. 

I ſhall now ſuppoſe our modern policy to inſpire an ingenious or 
public ſpirited lady to ſet up a weaver or two at a farm-houſe. The 
cottars begin to ſpin ; they will be a long time in attaining to a dex; 
terity ſufficient to appear at the weaver's houſe, in competition with 
others who are accuſtomed to the trade; conſequently this manu- 
facture will be long in a languiſhing condition z but if the under- 


taking is ſupported with patience, theſe obſtacles will be got the 


better of, Thoſe who tended herds of cattle for a poor maintenance, 
will turn themſelves to a more profitable occupation; the farmer 
will find more difficulty in getting hands, he will complain, per- 
haps give way; the maſter will loſe a year's rent, and no body will 
take ſo extenſive a farm; it muſt be divided, then it muſt be im- 
proved, and then it produces more grain upon one tenth, than per- 
haps formerly was produced upon the whole. This grain is bought 
with the price of ſpinning ; the parents divide with the children, 
who are fed, and ſpin in their turn, When this is accompliſhed, 
what is the revolution? Why, formerly the earth fed all the inha- 
bitants. with her ſpontaneous productions, as I may call them; 
now more labour is exerciſed upon turning up her ſurface, this ſhe 
pays in grain, which helongs to the ſtrong man for his labour and 
toil ; women and children have no direct ſhare, becauſe they have 
not contributed thereto, as they did in feeding cattle. But they 
ſpin, and have money to buy what they have not force to produce; 

91 conſequently 
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conſequently they live; but as they become uſeleſs as cottars, they 
remove from their mother earth, and gather into villages. When 
this change is effected the lands appear leſs inhabited; ruinous 
huts (nay, villages I may call them) are found frequently, and 
many would be apt to conclude, that the country is depopulated; 

but this is by no means found to be the caſe, when the whole is 


taken together. 


The ſpirit therefore of the W people of a country deter- 
mines the employment of the lower claſſes; the employment of 
theſe determines their uſefulneſs to the ſtate, and their uſefulneſs, 
their multiplication. The more they are uſeful, the more they gain, 
according to the definition of the contract of ſociety ; the more they 
gain, the more they can feed; and conſequently the more they will 
marry and divide with their children. This increaſes uſeful po- 
pulation, and encourages agriculture. Compare the former with 
the preſent ſituation, as to numbers, as to eaſe, as to happineſs! - 

Is it not plain, that when the earth is not improved it cannot pro- 
duce ſo much nouriſhment for man as when it is? On the other 
hand, if induſtry does not draw into the hands of the indigent, 
where with to purchaſe this additional nouriſhment, no body will 
be at a conſiderable firſt expence to break up grounds - in order to 


produce it. The withdrawing therefore a number of hands from 


a trifling agriculture forces, in a manner, the huſbandman to work 
the harder; and by hard labour upon a ſmall ſpot, the ſame effect 
is produced as with {light labour upon a great extent. 

have ſaid, that I imagined the ſtate of agriculture in the Scotch 
farm, was a pretty juſt repreſentation of the general ſtate of Europe 
about 400 years ago: if not in every province of every country, at 


leaſt in every country for the moſt part. Several reaſons induce me 


to think ſo: firſt, where there is no induſtry, nothing but the earth 
directly can feed her children, little alienation of her fruits can 
take place. Next, becauſe I find a wonderful analogy between the 
way of living in ſome provinces of different countries with what I 
have been deſcribing. Pipers, blue bonnets, and oat meal, are 
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known in Swabia, Auvergne, Limouſin, and Catalonia, 35 Well as 
in Lochaber: muptbers of Idle, Pobr, Uletels hands, muültitudes of 
chitdren, ri J Hate found tö be Fea, no Body Knows hnöw, 
doing fHöckritig at tte age bf föürteen, Kkeping of Exttle and going 
ts {#8 the 5 Seatbelt ſup} <p poſſible for the. © If you 
41k why Ay arc Hot employed, ey telt you Becatiſe commefrce is 
not in the country: they talk of commerce as if it wits a man, Wh6 
cots to Yeſide in ſofrte cbüfttles Th Stet to feed trie inhübitahits. 
The HAH 4, it is ot tlie Tault r the poor People, bin or ore 
Wits BURIALS it f do Bid Vit employment for heim. 
Nnôcher Teafbn l eV from: the matttte bf the cid tenutes, wives 
We nd Hinds which tow protice large Yuanitities/of grain, grarrted 
for a titert trifle, Which te che Tiitie kittre bttters in the neighbone- 
Boot of ciries and abbies fre Found charged With cbnfidertbie 
preftatidiis. This I attribute to the bad cultivation of Lanes at that 
time, from which I itifer; a fmalt population. In thoſe days of 
tröuble and tonfilich, confifcativns were very frequent, large tracts 
bf lands were granted to che great lords apon different revolations, 
and thefe finding them often deſerted, as is mentioned in bibbery, 
(the Vaffäls of che former, being either deſtroyed or driven cut to 
Make Place for the ne chers) uſed do pareel them out for ſmall 
returns in every thing but perſonal fervice. Such fudden and vio- 
lent fevehitions muſt diſpeople a ecuntry; and nothing but tran- 
A uillity, ſecurity, order and —— for ages together, can render 
it populous. 

Beſides thefe natural cauſes of Population and gepopuhnon 
(which proceed, as/We have obſerved, from a certain turn given te 
the ſpirit of a people) chere are others which operate Withifrefiſtible 
Force, by fudden aid violent revolutions. The King of Pruſſia, for 
example, attenipted to people a country all at once, by profiting of 


the defertion of the Saltzburgers. Artierica is become very poorty 


peopled in ſome ſpots upon the coaſt, and in ſornie illands, at the 
expence of the exportation of millions from Eütroße and from Africa; 
duch methods never can fucceed i in amo to the attempt. Spain, 
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en the other hand, was depopulated by the . of its anti- 
chriſtian inhabitants. Theſe cauſes work evident effects, which 
there is little ccaſion to explain, although the more remote con- 
ſequences of them may deſerve obſervation. I ſhall, in another 
place, have occaſion to examine the manner of our peopling Ame- 
rica · In this place, I ſhall make a few obſervations upon the de- 
population, of Spain, and figih my chapter. 

That country is ſaid to have been antiently very populoys under 
the government of the Moors. Iam not ſufficiently verſed in the 
politics, geconomy and manners of that people, to judge how far 
theſe might be favourable to population: what ſeems, howeyer, to 
confirm what we are told, is, che large repalitorigs they uſed for 
preſerying grain, which Kill remain entire, though never once 
made uſe of. They watered the kingdoms of Valencia, Murcia and 
Granada. They gathered themſelyes into cities of which we ful 
can diſcaver the extent. The cquntry which they now paſſeſs 
(though drier than Spain) furniches Furape with conſiderable quan- 
cities of grain. The palage of the Moorith King at Granada, ſhes 
a taſte for luxury. The moſque of Cordoua ſpeaks a larger capital. 
All theſe are ſymptoms of population, but they only help one. to 
gueſs. The numbers which hiſtory mentions to have been driven 
out, is a better way full of judging, if the ſidelity of hiſtorians 
could be depended upon, when there is any queſtion about 
numbers. 

Here was an example of a country depopulated in a very 
extraordinary manner: yet I am of opinion, that the ſcarcity of 
inhabitants complained of in that country, for a long time after 
the expulſion, did not ſo much proceed from the effects of the loſs 
ſuſtained, as from the contraſt between the ſpirit of thoſe chriſtians 
who remained after the expulſion, and their catholic deliverers. The 
chriſtians who lived among the Moors, were really Moors as to man- 
ners, though not as to religion. Had they adopted the ſpirit of the 
ſubjects of Caſtile, or had they been governed according to their 
own, numbers would ſoon have riſen to the former ſtandard. But as 
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the chriſtian lord governed his Murcian, Andalouſian, and Granada 
fubjects, according to the principles of chriſtian policy, was it any. 
wonder that in ſuch an age of ignorance, prejudice, and ſuperſtition, 
the country (one of the fineſt in the world) ſhould be long in reco- 
vering? Recover, however, it did; and ſooner perhaps than is com- 
monly believed: for I ſay it was recovered ſo ſoon as all the flat and 
watered lands were brought into cultivation; becauſe J have rea- 
ſon to believe that the Moors never carried their W erneg Nr 
in theſe ſouthern provinces. | 

From this I ſtill conclude, that no deftrudtion of inhübitants by 
expulſion, - captivity, war, peſtilence or famine, is ſo permanently 
hurtful to population, as a revolution in that ſpirit which is ne- 
ceſſary for the increaſe and ſupport of numbers. Let that fpirit 
be. kept up, and let mankind be well governed, numbers will 
quickly increaſe to their former ſtandard, after the greateſt reduc- 
tion poſhble : and while they are upon the augmenting hand, the 
ſtate will be found in more heart and more vigour, than when 
arrived even at the former height; for ſo ſoon as a ſtate ceaſes to 


grow in proſperity, I apprehend 2 it begins to _— both in health 
and . | 
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CH AP. XVII. 


In what Manner and according io what Proportion do Plenty and 
 Scarcity affect a People? 


'N a former chapter I have examined this queſtion, relatively 
to mankind fed by the hand of nature: I now come nearer 
home, and ſhall keep cloſe to modern times, conſidering circum- 
ſtances and effects which by daily experience we ſee and feel. 
-M have often ſaid, that numbers arc iu proportion to the produce 
of the earth. I now ſay, that in moſt countries of Europe, the food 
produced in the country is nearly conſumed by the inhabitants: and 
by nearly I underſtand, that the part exported bears a ſmall propor- 
tion to the home-conſumption. I do by no means eſtabliſh this as an 
univerſal propoſition ; but I ſay it is true for the moſt part: and the in- 
tention of this chapter is to enable us to judge how far theſe limi- 
tations ſhould extend. I allow, for example, that Holland, not 
producing food for its inhabitants, muſt draw it from ſome country 
which produces a ſuperfluity, regularly: but let it be obſerved that 
Poland, Germany, Flanders, and England, with many other coun- 
tries, contribute their contingents to ſupply the demand of the 
Dutch ; and of ſeveral large trading towns which have ſmall terri- 
tories. This being the caſe, the quota furniſhed by each country, 
muſt be in a ſmall proportion to the reſpective quantity growing in 
it. But theſe are general concluſions upon vague ſuppoſitions, 
which throw no light on the queſtion. I ſhall therefore endea- 
vour to apply our reaſoning to facts, and then examine conſe- 


quences. 
There are few countries, I believe, in Europe more abounding i in 


grain than England: Iſhall therefore keep that kingdom in my eye 
while I amine this matter. Nothing is more common than to 
hear that an abundant crop furniſhes more than three years ſub- 

ſiſtence . 
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ſiſtence: nay, I have found it advanced by an author of conſider- 
ation, (Advantages and diſadvantages af France and Great Britain, 
&c. article Grain) that a plentiful year produces five years nouriſh- 
ment for the inhabitants, If this be a miſtake, it may prove a very 
hurtful one in many reſpects. I am, on the contrary, apt to believe, 
that no annual produce of grain ever was ſo great in England as to 
ſupply its inhabitants fifteen months, in that abundance with which they 
feed themſelves i in a year of plenty. If this be the caſe, at what may we 
compute the ſurplus in ordinary good years? I believe it will be 
thought a very good year which produces full ſubſiſtence for fifteen 
months; and crops which much exceed this are, I believe, very 
rare. Here follow my reaſons for differing ſo widely from the 
gentleman whom I have cited. If I am in the wrong, I ſhall 
have the moſt ſenſible pleafure in being ſet right; and nothing will 
be fo eafy to any one who has acceſs to be better Aer med as to 
facts than I can pretend to be. 

1 confider all the yearly crop of grain in England as conſumed at 
home, except what is exported ; for I eannot admit that any conſider- 
able quantity is loſt : that it may be #buſed, miſapplied, drank when 
it ſhould”be eat, I do not deny. Theſe are queſtions which do not 
regard the preſent inquiry. Whether therefore it be 'confumed-in 
bread, beer, ſpirits, or by animals, Ireckon'it conſumed; and in a 
year when the greateſt conſumption is made at home, this I call the 
abundance with which the inhabitants feed themſelves in gears of : plenty. 
Now Lind in the performance above cited, à ſtate of exportations 
for five years, from 1746 to 1750 incluſive, where the quantity ex- 
ported amounts in all to 5,289,847 quarters of all forts of grain. 
This is not one year's proviſion, according to Sir William Petty's cal- 
culation, of which we have made mention above. Ihe bounties upon 
corn (continues the author abovementioned) have amounted in one 
year t0-500,000/. ſterling. He does not mention the year, and l am 
little able to diſpute that matter with him. I ſuppoſe it to be true; 
and ftill farther, let it be underſtood that the whole exportation was 


1 made out of the produce of ONE. crop. I do not ind that this ſum 


anſwers 
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anſwers to the bounty upon 3,000,000 of quarters, which, according 
to Sir William Petty, make fix months proviſion. I calculate thus. 


The bounty upon wheat is 55. a quarter, that upon rye 3s. 6d. that 
upon barley 27. 6d. theſe are the ſpecies of grain commonly ex- 
ported: caſt the three premiums together, and divide by three, the 
bounty will come to 37. 84. at a medium; at which rate oo, ooo. 
ſterlimg will pay the bounty of 2,727,272 quarters of grain. An im- 
mene quantity to be exported! but a very inconſiderable part of a crop 
ſuppoſed cxpable to maintain England for five years. It may be an- 
Twered, that the great abundance of a plentiful year is conſiderably 
<viminiſhed when a ſcariry crop happens to preceed it, or to follow 
up it. In che firſt caſe, it is fooner begun upon; in the laſt, it 
Tepplics the confumption in the year of ſcarcity, conſiderably. This. 
Jallo to be juſt; but as it is not uncommon to ſee a courſe of 
good years follow one another, the ſtate of exportation at ſuch times 
muſt certainly be the beſt, nay, the only method of Judging of the 


real extent of ſuperfluity. 


On the other hand, I am apt to believe, that there never was 


a year of Tach ſcarcity as that the lands of England did not pro- 
duce greatly above fix months ſubſiſtence, fuch as the people are uſed 


to take in years of ſcarcity, Were fix months of the moſt flender ſub-- 


ſiſtence to fail, 1 imagine all Europe together might perhaps be at 
2 loſs to fupply a quantity ſafhcient to prevent the greateſt deſola- 
tion by famine. 


As I have no acceſs to look into records, I content myſelf with 
Jeſs authentic documents. I find then by the London news-papers, 
that, from the th of pril to the 13th of Auguſt 1757, while 


great fcarcity Was felt in England, there were declared in the port 


of London no more than 71,728 quarters of wheat, of which 


-F5;529 were not then arrived. So that the Whole quantity there im- 
ported to relieve the ſcareity, was 56, 199 quarters. Not one month's 


Proviſion for the inhabitants of that city, reckoning them at 800,000 
ſouls! One who has accefs to look into the regiſters of the trade 


in grain, might in a moment determine chis ꝗueſtion. 
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Another reaſon which induces me to believe what the above ar- 
guments feem to prove, I draw from what I ſee at preſent paſſing 
in Germany; I mean the univerſal complaints of ſcarcity in thoſe 
armies which are now aſſembled, [1757] When we compare the 
numbers of an army, let it be of a hundred thouſand men, ſup- 
poſe the ſuite of it to be as many more, and forty thouſand horſes, 
all ſtrangers, (for the others I reckon nothing extraordinary) 
what an inconſiderable number does this appear, in proportion to 
the inhabitants of this vaſt country of Germany ! Yet let us ob- 
ſerve the quantity of proviſions of all ſorts conſtantly coming down 
the Rhine, the Moſelle, and many other rivers, collected from fo- 
Teign provinces on all hands; the numbers of cattle coming from 
Hungary; the loads of corn from Poland; and all this in a year 
which has produced what at any other time would have been 
called an excellent crop. After theſe foreign ſupplies, muſt not 
one be aſtoniſhed to find ſcarcity complained of in the provinces 
where the war is carried on, and high -prices every where elſe. 
From ſuch circumſtances I muſt conclude, that people are gene- 
rally very much deceived in their eſtimation of plenty and ſcarcity, 
when they talk of two or three years ſubſiſtence for a country 
being found upon their lands at once. I may indeed be miſtaken 
in my concluſions ; but the more I have reflected upon this ſub- 
je, the more I find myſelf confirmed in them, even from the fa- 
miliar examples of the ſudden riſe of markets from very inconſi- 
derable monopolies, and of their ſudden fall by inconſiderable 
quantities imported. I could cite many examples of theſe viciſſi- 
tudes, were it neceſſary, to prove what every one muſt obſerve. 

I come now to reſolve a difficulty which naturally reſults from 
this doctrine, and with which I ſhall cloſe the chapter. 

If it be true, that a crop in the moſt plentiful year is nearly con- 
ſumed by the inhabitants, what becomes of them in years of 
ſcarcity ; for nobody can deny, that there is a great difference be- 
tween one crop and another, To this I anſwer, firſt, That I be- 
lieve there is alſo a very great deceit, or common miſtake, as to 
; the 


** 
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the difference between crops: a good year for one ſoil, is a bad 
one for another. But I ſhall not enlarge on this; becauſe I have 


no ſufficient proof of my opinion. The principal reaſon upon 
which I found it, is, that it is far from being true, that the 
ſame number of people conſume always the ſame quantity of 


food. In years of plenty every one is well fed ; the price of the 


loweſt induſtry can procure ſubſiſtence ſufficient to bear a divifion ; 


food is not ſo frugally managed; a quantity of animals are fatted 
for uſe; all forts of cattle are kept in good heart; and people 
drink more largely, becauſe all is cheap. A year of ſcarcity comes, 
the people are ill fed, and when the lower claſſes come to divide 
with their children, the portions are brought to be very ſmall ; 
there is great oeconomy upon conſumption, few animals are fatted 
for uſe, cattle look miſerably, and a poor- man- cannot indulge. 
himſelf with a cup of generous ale. Add to all theſe circumſtances, 
that in England the produce of paſture is very conſiderable, and it 
commonly happens, that a bad year for grain, which proceeds 
from rains, is for the ſame reaſon a good year for paſture ; and in 
the eſtimation of a crop, every circumſtance muſt be allowed to 
enter. | i | 

From what has been ſaid I muſt conclude in general, that the 
beſt corn country in the world, provided ſlavery be not eſtabliſhed, 
does not produce wherewithal fully to maintain, as in years of 
plenty, one third more than its own inhabitants; for if this ſhould 
be the caſe, all the policy of man would not be able to prevent the 
multiplication of them, until they aroſe nearly up to the mean. 
proportion of the produce in ordinary years, and it 1s only what, 
exceeds this ſtandard, and proceeds from unuſual plenty, which 


can be exported. Were plentiful years more common, mankind, . 


would be more numerous; were {carcity more frequent, numbers 
would be leſs. Numbers therefore muſt ever be, in my humble 
opinion, in the ratio of food, and multiplication will never ſtop 
until the balance comes to be nearly even. 
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CHAP, XVIII 
Of the Cauſes and Conſequences of a Country's being fully peopled. 


IN the titles of my chapters, I rather ſeek to communicate = 
A rough idea of the ſubject than a correct one. In truth and in rea- 
fon, there is no ſuch thing as a country actually peopled to the full, 
if by this term numbers only are meant, without conſidering the 
proportion they bear to the conſumption they make of the pro. 
ductions of their country. I have in a former chapter eſtabliſhed 
a diſtinction between the phyſical and moral impoſfibility of in- 
creaſing numbers. As to the phyſical impoflibility, the caſe can 
hardly exiſt, becauſe means of procuring ſubfiſtence from other 
countries, when the ſoil refuſes to give more, ſeem, if not in- 
exhauſtible, at leaſt very extenfive. A country therefore fully 
peopled, that is, in a phyſical impoſſibility of increafing their num- 
bers, is a chimerical and uſeleſs ſuppoſition. The ſubject here 
under confideration is, the ſituation of a people, who find it 
their intereſt to ſeek for ſubſiſtence from abroad. This may hap- 
pen, and commonly does, long before the country itſelf is fully 
improved: it decides nothing as to the intrinſic fertility of the 
ſoil, and proves no more, than that the induſtry of the free hands 
has made a quicker progreſs in multiplying mouths, than that of 
the farmers in providing ſubſiſtence. To illuftrate this idea, let 
me propoſe the following queſtion. | 

Is multiplication the efficient cauſe of agriculture, or is agricul- 
ture that of multiplication ? 

I anſwer, that multiplication is the efficient cauſe of agriculture, 
though I allow, that, in the infancy of fociety, the ſpontaneous 
fruits of the earth, which are free to all, are the efficient cauſe of 
a multiplication, which may rife to the exact proportion of them; 
as has been ſaid above. This muſt be explained. 

7 | 1 have 
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I have already diſtinguiſhed the fruits of agriculture from the 
earth's ſpontaneous production : I muſt farther take notice, that 
when I employ the term agriculture in treating of modern policy, 
I always conſider it to be exerciſed as a trade, and producing a 
ſurplus, and not as the direct means of ſubſiſting, where all is con- 
ſumed by the huſbandman, as has been fully explained above. 
We have ſaid, that it is the ſurplus produced from it, which proves 
a fund for multiplying inhabitants. Now there muſt be a demand 
for this ſurplus. Every perſon who is hungry will make a de- 
mand, but every ſuch demand will not be anſwered, and will con- 
ſequently have no effect. The demander muſt have an equivalent 
to give: it is this equivalent which is the ſpring of the whole ma- 
chine; for without hat the farmer will not produce any ſurplus, 
and conſequently he will dwindle down to the claſs of thoſe who 
labour for actual fubſiſtence. The poor, who produce children, 
make an ineffectual demand, and when they cannot increaſe the 
equivalent, they divide the food they have with the new comers, 
and prove no encouragement to agriculture. By dividing, the 
whole become ill fed, miſerable, and thus extinguiſh. Now be- 
cauſe it is the ectual demand, as I may call it, which makes the 
huſbandman labour far the ſake of the equivalent, and becauſe 
this demand increaſes, by the multiplication of thofe who have an 
equivalent to give, therefore I ſay that multiplication 1s the cauſe, 
and agriculture the effect. On the other hand, I think the ſpon- 
taneous fruits of the earth, as in the ſuppoſition, may be conſi- 
dered as the cauſe of a certain limited multiphcation ; becauſe in 
that caſe there is no equivalent demanded. The earth produces, 
whether her fruits be conſumed or not: mankind are fed upon 
theſe gratuitouſly, and without labour, and the exiſtence of the 
fruits 1s anterior to the production of thoſe who are to conſume 
them. Thoſe who are firſt fed, draw their vigour from their food, 
and their multiplication from their vigour. Thoſe who are pro- 
duced, live freely upon their parent earth, and multiply until all 
the produce be conſumed: then multiplication ſtops, as we have 
ſaid ; but eftabliſh agriculture, and multiplication will go on a-new. 

Q 2 Conſequently, 
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Conſequently, my reader will ſay, agriculture is as'much the cauſe- 
of this new multiplication, as the ſpontaneous fruits were of the 


firſt. Here is a very natural concluſion, which ſeems directly to 


contradict what we have been endeavouring to prove; but the knot 
is eaſily untied. We have ſeen how the exiſtence of agriculture 
muſt depend upon the induſtry of man; that is, on the only 
means of eftabliſhing agriculture : now, as this induſtry is chiefly pro- 
moted by the motive of- providing for our children, the procrea- 
tion of them muſt be conſidered as the firſt, or at leaſt the, moſt 
palpable political cauſe of ſetting mankind to work, and therefore 


may be conſidered as anterior to agriculture ; whereas, on the 


Jhontant ous 


other hand, the earth 5 productions being in ſmall quantity, and 


quite independent of man, appear, as it were, to be furniſhed by 
nature, in the ſame way as a ſmall ſum is given to a young man, 


in order to put him in a way of induſtry, and of making his for- 
tune. The ſmall ſum ſets him a- going, but it is his induſtry which 
makes the fortune. From this illuſtration it appears, that if the 
demand for food can be more readily ſupplied from abroad than 
from home, it will be the foreign ſubſiſtence, which will preſerve 


numbers, produced from mduftry, not from domeſtic agriculture ;. and. 
theſe numbers will, in their turn, produce an advancement of it 
at home, by inſpiring a deſire in the huſbandman to acquire the 


equivalent which their countrymen give to ſtrangers. 


Such nations, whoſe ſtateſmen have not the talent to engage the 


huſbandmen to wiſh for the equivalent, which the labour of their 
fellow-citizens can produce; or, in other words, who cannot cre- 
ate reciprocal wants and dependencies among their ſubjects, muſt 
ſtand in a moral incapacity of augmenting in numbers. Of ſuch 
ſtates we have no occaſion to treat in this chapter, any more than: 
of thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be in the phyſical incapacity of mul- 
tiplying : our point of view is, to examine the natural conſequences 
reſulting from a demand for ſubſiſtence extending itſelf to fo- 
reign countries. This I take to be the mother of induſtry at home, 
as well as of trade abroad ; two objects which come to be treated 


of in the ſecond book. 
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A country may be fully peopled (in the ſenſe we underſtand this 
2 in ſeveral different ways. It may be fully ſtocked at one time 
with ſix millions, and at another may maintain perhaps eight or even 
nine millions with eaſe, without the ſoil's being better cultivated 
or improved. On the other hand, a country may maintain twenty 
millions with eaſe, and by being improved as to the ſoil, become 
overſtocked with fifteen millions. Theſe two aſſertions muſt be ex- 
plained, | 

The more frugal a people are, and the more they feed upon the 
plentiful productions of the earth, the more they may increaſe 
in numbers. | 

Were the people of England to come more into the uſe of living 
upon bread, and give over conſuming ſo much animal'food, inha- 
bitants would certainly increaſe, and many rich graſs fields would 
be thrown into tillage: Were the French to give over eating ſo 
much bread; the Dutch ſo much fiſh, the Flemiſh ſo much garden 
ſtuff, and the Germans ſo much ſourkraut; and all take to the Eng- 
liſh diet of pork, beef, and mutton, their reſpective numbers would 
ſoon decay, let them improve their grounds to the utmoft. Theſe 
are but reflections, by the by, which the reader may enlarge upon 
at pleaſure. The point in hand is, to know what are the conſe- 
quences of a country's being ſo peopled, no matter from what cauſe, 
that the ſoil, in its actual ſtate of fertility, refuſes to ſupply a 
ſufficient quantity of ſuch food as the inhabitants incline to live 
upon. Theſe are different according to the diverſity of ſpirit in the 
people. 

If they be of an indelens diſpoſition, directed in their political 
oeconomy by eſtabliſhed habits and old prejudices, which prevent 
innovations, although a+ change of circumſtances may demand 
them, the effect will be to put a ſtop to population; which cannot 
augment without an increaſe of food on one hand, and of in- 
duſtry on the other, to make the firſt circulate. Theſe muſt go 
hand in hand: the precedence between them is a matter of mere 
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If, on the contrary, a ſpirit of induſtry has brought the country 
to a certain degree of population, this ſpirit will not be ſtopt by the 
want of food; it will be brought from foreign countries, and this 
new demand, by diminiſhing among them the quantity uſually pro- 
duced for their own ſubſiſtence, will prompt the induftrious to im- 
prove their lands, in order to ſupply the new demand without any 
hurt ta themſelves. Thus trade has an evident tendeney towards 
the improvement of the world in general, by rendering the inhabi- 
tants of one country induſtrious, in order to ſupply the wants of 
another, without any prejudice to themſelves. Let us make a ſtep 
further. 


The country fully ſtocked can offer in exchange for this food, | 


nathing but the ſuperſluity of the induſtry of the free hands, for 
that of the farmers is ſuppoſed to be canſumed by the ſociety ; ex- 
cept indeed {ome ſpecies of nouriſhment or productions, which, 
being eſteemed at a higher value in ather countries than in thoſe 
which praduce them, bring a moxe confiderable return than the 
value of what is exported, as when raw filk and delicate wines, &c. 
are given in exchange for grain and other proviſions. 

The ſuperſluity of induſtry muſt, therefore, form the principal 
part of exportation, and if the nation fully ſtocked be ſurrounded. 
by others which abound in grain and articles of ſubſiſtence, where 
the inhabitants have a taſte for elegance, and are eager of acquir- 
ing the manufactures and improvements of their induſtrious neigh- 
baurs; it is certain, that a trade with ſuch nations will very con- 
ſiderably increaſe the inhabitants of the other, though fully ſtocked, 
relatively to the production of their own foil; and the additional 
numbers will only increaſe that of manufacturers, not of huſband- 
men. This is the caſe with Holland, and with many large trading 
cities which are free and have but a ſmall territory. 

If, on the contrary, the nation fully ſtocked be in the neigh- 
bourhood of others who take the ſame ſpirit as itſelf, this ſupply 
of food will become in time more difficult to be had, in proportion 
as their neighbours come to {ſupply their own wants. They muſt 

therefore 
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therefore ſeek for it at a greater diſtance, and as ſoon as the expence 
of procuring it comes to exceed the value of the labour of the free 
hands employed in producing the equivalent, their work will ceaſe 


to be exported, and the number of inhabitants will be diminiſhed 


to the proportion of the remaining food. 
I do not ſay that trade will ceaſe on this account; by no means. 


Trade may ſtill go on, and even be more conſiderable than before; but 


it will be a trade which never can increaſe inhabitants, becauſe for 
this purpoſe there muſt be ſubſiſtence. It may have however num- 
berleſs and great advantages: it may greatly advance the wealth of 


the ſtate, and this will purchaſe even power and ſtrength. A trading 


nation may live in profound peace at home, and ſend war and con- 
fuſion among her enemies, without even employing her own ſub- 


jects. Thus trade without increaſing the inhabitants of a country 


can greatly add to its force, by arming thoſe hands which ſhe has 
not fed, and employin g them for. her ſervice. | 
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I the Introduction of Machines into Manufactures prejudicial to 


the Intereſt of a State, or hurtful-to Population? 


HIST find has been made a queſtion in modern times. The 
antients held in great veneration the inventors of the ſaw, of 

the lathe, of the wimble, of the potters wheel; but ſome moderns - 
find an abuſe in bringing mechaniſm to perfection: (fee Les Interets 
de la France mal entendus, p. 272. 313.) the great Monteſquieu finds 


fault with water mills, though I do not find that he has made any 
objection againſt the uſe of the plow. 
Did people underſtand one another, it would be impoſſible that 


ſack points could ſuffer a diſpute among men of ſenſe ; but the cir- 


cumitances 
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cumſtances referred to, or preſuppoſed, which authors almoſt always 
keep j in their eye, though they ſeldom expreſs my: render the 
moſt evident truths ſuſceptible of oppoſition. 7 | 
It is hardly poſſible ſuddenly to introduce che analleſt! innovation 
into the political oeconomy of a ſtate, let it be ever ſo reaſonable, 
nay ever ſo profitable, without incurring ſome inconveniencies. A 
room cannot be ſwept without raiſing duſt, one cannot walk 
abroad without dirtying one's ſhoes; neither can a machine, which 
abridges the labour of men, be introduced all at once into an Dee 
ſive manufacture, without throwing many people into idleneſs. 

In treating every queſtion of political oeconomy, I conſtantly ſup- 
poſe a ſtateſman at the head of government, . ſyſtematically con- 


ducting every part of it, ſo as to prevent the viciſſitudes of manners, 


and innovations, from hurting any intereſt within the common- 
wealth, by their natural and immediate effects or conſequences. 
When a houſe within a city becomes « Crazy, it is taken down ; this I 
call ſyſtematical ruin: were it allowed to fall, the conſequences 


might be fatal in many reſpects. In like manner, if a number of 


machines are all at once introduced into the manufactures of an 
induſtrious nation, (in conſequence of that freedom which muſt 
neceſlarily be indulged to all ſorts of improvement, and without 
which a ſtate cannot thrive) it becomes the buſineſs of the ſtateſman 
to intereſt himſelf ſo far in the conſequences, as to provide a remedy 
for the inconveniences reſulting from the ſudden alteration. It is 
farther his duty to make every exerciſe even of liberty and refine- 
ment an object of government and adminiſtration ; not ſo as to diſ- 
courage or to check them, but to prevent the revolution from af- 
fecting the intereſts of the different claſſes of the people, whoſe wel- 
fare he is particularly bound to take care of. 

The introduction of machines can, I think, in no other way prove 
hurtful by making people idle, than by the ſuddenneſs of it: and I 
have frequently obſerved, that all ſudden revolutions, let them be 
ever ſo advantageous, muſt be accompanied with inconveniencies. 
A ſafe, honourable, and laſting peace, after a long, dangerous, and 


expenſive war, forces a number of hands to be idle, and deprives 
them 
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them of bread. Peace then may be conſidered as a machine for de- 
fending a nation, at the political loſs of making an army idle; yet 
no body, I believe, will alledge that in order to give bread to ſol- 
diers, ſutlers, and undertakers, the war ſhould be continued. But 
here I muſt obſerve, that it ſeems to be a palpable defect in policy, 
if a ſtateſman ſhall neglect to find out a proper expedient (at what- 
ever firſt expence it may be procured) for giving bread to thoſe who, 
at the riſk of their lives, have gone through ſo many fatigues for 
the ſervice of their country. This expence ſhould be charged to 
the account of the war, and a ſtate ought to conſider, that as their 
ſafety required that numbers ſhould be taken out of the way of 
ſecuring to themſelves a laſting fund of ſubſiſtence, which would 
have rendered them independent of every body, (ſuppoſing that to 
have been the caſe) ſhe becomes bound by the contract of ſociety, 
which ties all together, to find them employment. Let me ſeek 
for another illuſtration concerning this matter. 

I want to make a rampart croſs a river, in order to eſtabliſh a 
bridge, a mill, a ſluice, &c. For this purpoſe, I muſt turn off the 
water, that is, ſtop the river; would it be a good objection againſt 
my improvement to ſay, that the water would overflow the neigh- 


bouring lands, as if I could be ſuppoſed ſo improvident as not to 


have prepared a new channel for it? Machines ſtop the river; it is 
the buſineſs of the ſtate to make the new channel, as it is the public 
which is to reap the benefit of the ſluice: I imagine what I have 
ſaid will naturally ſuggeſt an anſwer to all poſſible objections 
againſt the introduction of machines; as for the advantages of 
them, they are ſo palpable that I need not inſiſt upon them. There 
is however one caſe in which I think they may be diſapproved of ; 
but it ſeems a chimerical ſuppoſition, and is brought in here for no 
other purpoſe than to point out and illuſtrate the principle which 
influences this branch of our ſubject. 

If you can imagine a country peopled to the utmoſt extent of 
the fertility of the ſoil, and abſolutely cut off from any communi- 
cation with other nations; all the inhabitants fully employed in 
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ſupplying the wants of one another, the circulation of money going 
forward. regularly, proportionally, and uniformly through every 
vein, as I may call it, of the political body; no ſudden or extra- 
ordinary demand at any time for any branch of induſtry ; no redun- 
dancy of any employment; no poffibility of increaſing either cir- 
culation, induſtry, or confumption. In ſuch a ſituation as that I 
ſhould diſapprove of the introduction of machines, as I diſapprove 
of taking phyſic in an eſtabliſhed ſtate of perfect health. I diſap- 
prove of a machine only becauſe it is an innovation in a ſtate abſo- 
lutely perfect in theſe branches of its political oeconomy; and 
where there is perfection there can be no improvement. I farther 
diſapprove of it becauſe it might force a man to be idle, who would 
be found thereby in a phyſical impoſſibility of getting his bread, 
in any other way than that in which he is ſuppoſed to be actually 
employed. 2:4 03; UE 

The preſent ſituation of every country in Europe, is ſo infinitely 
diſtant from this degree of perfection, that I muſt conſider the in- 
troduction of machines, and of every method of augmenting the 
produce or facilitating the labour and ingenuity of man, as of the 
greateſt utility. Why do people wiſh to augment population, but 
in order to compaſs theſe ends? Wherein does the effect of a ma- 
chine differ from that of new inhabitants ? | 

As agriculture, exerciſed as a trade, purges the land of idle 
mouths, and puſhes them to a new induſtry which the ſtate may 
turn to her own advantage; ſo does a machine introduced into a 
manufacture, purge off hands which then become ſuperfluous in 
that branch, and which may quickly be employed in another. 

If therefore the machine proves hurtful, it can only be becauſe it 
preſents the ſtate with an additional number of hands bred to la- 
bour; conſequently, if thefe are afterwards found without bread, 
it muſt proceed from a want of attention in the ſtateſman: for an 
induſtrious man made idle, may conſtantly be employed to advan- 
tage, -and with profit to him who employs him. What could an 
act of naturalization do more, than furniſh induſtrious hands forced 

y to 
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to be idle, and demanding employment? Machines therefore I con- 
ſider as a method of augmenting (virtually) the number of the 
induſtrious, without the expence of feeding an additional number: 
this by no means obſtructs natural and uſeful population, for the 
moſt obvious reaſons. 

We have ſhewn how population muſt go on, in in to 
ſubſiſtence, and in proportion to induſtry: now the machine eats 
nothing, ſo does not diminiſh ſubſiſtence, and induſtry (in our age 
at leaſt) is in no danger of being overſtocked in any well governed 
ſtate ; for let all the world copy your improvements, they ſtill will 
be the ſcholars. And if, on the contrary, in the introduction of 
machines you are found to he the ſcholars of other nations, in that 
caſe you are brought to the dilemma of accepting the invention with 
all its inconveniencies, or of renouncing every foreign communi- 
cation. | 
In pts of this kind, one ought not, I think, to conclude, 
that experience muſt of neceſſity ues what we imagine our reaſon- 
ing has pointed out. 

The conſequences of innovations in political oeconomy, admit of 
an infinite variety, becauſe of the infinite variety of circumftances 
which attend them: no reaſoning, therefore, however refined, can 
point out a priori, what upon ſuch occaſions muſt indiſpenſably 
follow. The experiment muſt be made, circumſtances muſt be 
allowed to operate; inconveniencies mult be prevented or rectified 
as far as poſſible ; and when theſe prove too many, or too great to 
be removed, the moſt rational, the beſt concerted ſcheme in theory 
muſt be laid aſide, until preparatory eh be taken for rendring it 
practicable. 

Upon the whole, daily experience ſhews the advantage and im- 

provement acquired by the introduction of machines. Let the in- 
conveniencies complained of be ever ſo ſenſibly felt, let a ſtateſman 
be ever fo careleſs in relieving thoſe who are forced to be idle, all 
theſe inconveniencies are only temporary; the advantage is perma- 
K 2 nent, 
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nent, and the neceſſity of introducing every method of abridging 
labour and expence, in order to ſupply the wants of luxurious man- 
kind, is abſolutely indiſpenſable, according to modern eee ac- 
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Mz * Obſervations upon Arrieuture and 2 


H AVE hitherto onfdered the object of dn: as no more 

than the raiſing of grain; the food of mankind has been eſti- 
mated by the quantity they conſume of that production; and huſ- 
bandmen have been ſuppoſed to have their reſidence in the country. 
As my ſubje& has but an indirect connection with the ſcience: of 
agriculture, I have ſimplified many things complex in themſelves, 
the better to adapt then to the principal object of my inquiry, and 
the better to keep my attention fixed upon one idea at a time. Iam 
now going to return to ſome parts of my ſubject, which I think I 
have treated too ſuperficially ; and to examine, as I go along, ſome 
miſcellaneous 2 n. will naturally ariſe from what is to 
be ſaid. 

Almoſt every one alk has writ upon population, and upon agri- 
cull conſidered as an effential concomitant of it, has recom- 
mended the equal diſtribution of the property of lands as uſeful to 
both: a few reflections upon this queſtion, after what has been 
thrown out in the courſe of the foregoing chapters, may not be 
improper; more in order to examine and apply the principles laid 
down, than with a view to combat the opinion of others. 

I have already, upon ſeveral occaſions, taken notice of the great 
difference between the political oeconomy of the antients, and that 
2 . of 
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of modern times; for this reaſon, among others, that I per- 
ceive the ſentiments of the antients, which were founded upon 
reaſon and common ſenſe, relative to their ſituation, have been 
adopted by ſome moderns, who have not perhaps ſufficiently 
attended to the change of our manners, and to the effects which 
this change muſt operate upon every thing relative to our oeco- 
nomy. The antients recommended ſtrongly an equal diſtribution 
of lands as the beſt ſecurity for liberty, and the beſt method, not 
only to preſerve an equality among the citizens, but alſo to-increaſe 
their number. 

In thoſe days, the citizens did not compoſe one half of the ſtate 
relatively to numbers ; and there was almoſt no ſuch thing as an 
eſtabliſhed monied intereſt, which can no where be founded bur 
upon trade, and an extenſive induſtry. In thofe days there was no 
folid income but in land: and thar being equally divided among 
the citizens, was favourable to their multiplication and produced 
equality. But in our days, riches do not conſiſt in lands only; nay 
we ſometimes find the moſt conſiderable proprietor of theſe in very 
indifferent circumſtances ; Ioaded with debts, and depending upon 
the indulgence of men who have not an acre, and who are their 
creditors. Let us therefore divide our lands as we pleaſe, we ſhall 
never produce equality by it. This is an eſſential difference be- 
tween us and the antients, with reſpect to one point. Now as to 
the other, population. | 


The equal diviſion of lands, no. doubt, greatly tends to increaſe 
the numbers of one claſs of inhabitants, to wit, the landlords. In 
antient times, as has been obſerved, the chief attention was to in- 
creaſe the citizens, that is the higher claſles of the ſtate ; and the 


equal diviſion of property ſo effectually produced this effect, that 


the Greek ſtates were obliged. to allow the expoſition. of children; 
and Ariſtotle looked upon it as a thing indiſpenſably neceſlary, as 
M. de Monteſquiew has very judiciouſly obſerved. The multipli— 
cation of the loweſt claſſes, that is of the ſlaves, never entered into 


the conſideration of the public, but remained purely a matter of 
private 
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private concern; and we find it was a queſtion with ſome, whether 
or not it was worth while to breed from them at all, But in our 
days the principal object is to ſupport the lower claſſes from their 
own multiplication, and for this purpoſe, an unequal diviſion of 
property ſeems to me the more favourable ſcheme.; becauſe the 
wealth of the rich falls naturally into the pockets of the induſtrious 
poor; whereas the; produce of a very middling fortune, does ne 
more than feed the children of the proprietor, who in courſe be- 
come very commonly and very naturally an uſeleſs burthen upon 
the land. Let me apply this to an example. Do we not familiarly 
obſerve, that the conſolidation of ſmall eſtates, and the diminntion 
of gentlemens families of middling fortunes, do little harm to a 
modern ſtate. There are always abundance of chis claſs of inhabi- 
tants to be found whenever there is occaſion for them. When 
a great man buys up the lands of the neighbouring gentry, 
or. {mall proprietors, all the complaints which are heard, turn 
upon the diſtreſs which thence reſult to the lower claſſes, from the 
loſs of their maſters and protectors; but never one word is heard 
of that made by the ſtate, from the extinction of the former pro- 
prietor's family. This abundantly ſhews that the object of modern 
attention is the multiplication of the lower claſſes, conſequently it 
muſt be an inconſiſtency to adopt the practice of the antients, when 

our oeconemy is entirely oppoſite to theirs. 

Let this ſuffice to point out how far the difference of our manners 
ſhould influence the diviſion of our lands. I ſhall now examine a 

Quzsr. II. queſtion relative to the ſcience of agriculture, not conſidered as a 
method of improving the ſoil, (this will come in more naturally 
afterwards) but of making it produce to the beſt advantage, ſup- 
poſing it to be already improved. 

In treating of the productions of the earth, in conſequence of 
agriculture, I have all along diſtinguiſhed them from thoſe which 
ſpontaneouſly proceed from the force of nature: theſe are the im- 
mediate gift of God, thoſe are the return of the labour of his crea- 
tyres. Every one Knows that the labour of mankind is not in pro- 

| portion 
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portion to their numbers, but to their induſtry. The produce 
therefore of agriculture muſt be eſtimated, not according to the 
quantity of fruits only, but alſo according to the labour employed 
to produce them. Theſe things premiſed, the queſtion here pro- 
poſed to be examined ariſes, viz. Which ſpecies of agriculture is 
the moſt advantageous to a modern ſociety, that which produces 
the greateſt quantity of fruits ab/olutely taken, or that which pro- 
duces the greateſt quaneity relatively taken, I mean to the labour 
employed ? 

This queſtion might eaſily be reſolved, in general, by the appli. 
cation of principles already deduced ; although it cannot admit of 
a direct anſwer, in the manner I have put it. One, therefore, may 
fay indeterminately, that ſpecies is the beſt which produces a ſur- 
plus the beſt proportioned to the induſtry, and to the demands of 
all the free hands of the ſtate. But as this ſolution would not lead 
me to the object I have inview, I have thrown in an alternative in 
order to gain attention to the principles which I am- going to 


examine, and which influence and determine the eſtabliſhment of 


the one or the other ſpecies of agriculture. 
The principal difficulty I find in the examination of this queſtion, 
is to diſtinguiſh the effects of agriculture from thoſe of the ſpon- 


taneous production of the earth. The returns from paſture, for 
example, relatively taken, are, as we have obſerved, both from 
reaſon and from experience, far greater than thoſe of corn fields, 


(vid. ſupra, chap. 8.) though I little doubt but that, abſolutely 
taken, the caſe is quite otherwiſe ; that is to ſay, that an acre of 
the fineſt corn land will produce more nouriſhment for man, than 
an equal portion of the fineſt paſture: but here we are following 
the proportion of ſpace and produce, not of labour; for if the pro- 
duce of both acres be conſidered relatively to the labour neceſſary for 
the cultivation, as well as to the extent; the produce of paſture will 
be found far greater: this however I aſcribe to. the ſpontaneous 
operation of nature, and not to the ſuperior utility of this kind of 
agriculture, 
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Since therefore it is impoſſible, rightly to ſeparate the effects of 

nature from thoſe of art and induſtry, in this ſpecies of improve- 
ment, let us confine our ſpeculations to thoſe only which have for 
their object the turning up the ſurface, and the ſowing or cultivat- 
ing annual vegetables. For the better conveying our ideas, let 1 us 
take an example, and reaſon from a ſuppoſition. 

Loet me ſuppoſe an iſland of a ſmall extent and fruitful ſoil, ſuf- 
n improved, and cultivated after the manner of the beſt 
lands of England, in the ordinary method of farming. | 

In that caſe we may infer, from what was laid down in the 8th 
chapter, that the number of people employed about farming may 
be nearly about one half of the whole ſociety. Let the whole inha- 
bitants of the iſland be called 1000, that is goo farmers, and as 
many free hands. The 500 farmers muſt then feed ro000;. the 500 
free hands muſt provide for all the other wants of 10co. By this 


fuppoſition, and allowing that there is an equal degree of induſtry 


in theſe two claſſes, the providing of food will appear to be an oc- 
cupation juſt equal to that of providing for all other wants. From 
this let me draw a few conſequences, by the by, before I proceed. 
Experience ſhews that in all countries there are found many who 
are here underſtood to be included in the claſs of free hands, who 
conſumell infinitely more of other things than of food; conſe- 
quently we muſt conclude, that as the wants of ſome do far exceed 
the proportion of their food, ſo in order to bring the balance even, 
the wants of others muſt fall far below it. That this is the caſe, I 
believe, will be found by W Let me follow this thought 
2 little farther. 

In proportion as a greater munen than one half of the people 
becomes employed in agriculture, muſt it not follow, that all other 
work muſt come to bear a ſmaller proportion than formerly to the 
food conſumed; conſequently the manner of living muſt become 
more ſimple. Now we have ſhewn that what we call wants, in con- 
tradiſtinction to food, can only be ſupplied by the free hands, and 
that theſe again can only be fed from the ſurplus of the farmers; 

conſequently 
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conſequently the fewer wants, and the fewer free hands, the leſs 
ſurplus, which of courſe infers an agriculture leſs productive, re- 
latively to the number of farmers. Were, therefore, a whole ſociety 
employed in agriculture, carried on as a direct method of ſubſiſting, 
there would be no ſurplus, conſequently no free hands; conſe- 
quently no work for ſupplying any want but food. This may be 


thought an impoſlible ſuppoſition. If you ſuppoſe agriculture 


exerciſed as a trade, I allow it to be ſo, but not if it be carried on 
as a method of ſubſiſting only; and if you throw away the idea of 
labour altogether, and ſuppoſe mankind in its infancy, that is in 
paradiſe, living upon the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, and quite 
naked, you will find the caſe not only ſuppoſable, but exactly ſo. 
It is exactly ſo among the cattle: every one of them may be con- 
ſidered in a parallel fituation with a huſbandman who works for 
his own nouriſhment. They feed upon the ſpontaneous fruits of 
the earth, and have no ſurplus; and having no other want, they 
are freed from every other care. Let me return now to the iſland. 

The 500 farmers feed 1000; and we ſuppoſe the lands laboured 
as in a good Engliſh farm. One of the ſociety propoſes to augment 
the number of inhabitants by introducing a more operoſe ſpecies 
of agriculture, the produce of which may be abſolutely greater, 
though relatively leſs. 

The firſt queſtion the ſtateſman would naturally put to this re- 
former would be, What is your view in increaſing the number of our 
inhabitants, is it to defend us againſt our enemies, is it to ſupply the 
wants of ſtrangers, and thereby to enrich ourſelves, is it to ſupply 
our own wants with more abundance, or is it to provide us more 
abundantly with food ? I can hardly find ont any other rational view 
in wiſhing for an additional number of people in any country 
whatſoever. Let it be anſwered, that all theſe ends may be thereby 
obtained: and now let us examine how far this reformation upon 
agriculture will have the effect of increaſing inhabitants, how far 
ſuch increaſe will procure the ends propoſed, and how far the exe- 
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cution of ſuch a plan is a practicable ſcheme to an induſtrious 
people. | 

If the inhabitants be not ſufficiently fed, which'is the only thing 
that can prevent their multiplication, it muſt proceed from one of 
two cauſes. Either ff, that thoſe do procreate who cannot pro- 
duce an equivalent for the food of their children; or ſecondly, that 
induſtry making a quicker progreſs than agriculture, the induftrious 
come too ftrongly in competition with one another, for the ſurplus 
of food to be found; which has the effect of raiſing the prices of 
it, and reducing the portions too low to ſuffer a diviſion; and 
thereby of preventing marriage and multiplication in the lower 
claſſes of the free hands. 

In the firſt caſe, it is to no purpoſe to increaſe the produce of 
agriculture, by rendering it more expenſive; for thoſe who have 
no equivalent to give when food is cheap, will till be in greater 
neceſſity when it riſes in the price. In the ſecond caſe, it is to no 
purpoſe to diminiſh the ſurplus of the farmers, becauſe the ſup- 
poſition proves that the balance is already too heavy upon the ſide 
of the free hands, that is, that the ſurplus of the farmers is already 
become inſufficient fully to feed them. 

Two remedies may be propoſed for this inconveniency, the one 
tending to population, the other to depopulation; and as the end 
to be compaſſed is to ſet the balance even between huſbandmen and 
free hands, I ſhall explain both, and point out how far from prin- 
ciples it appears, that in either way the end may be attained. 

That tending to increaſe population is the remedy propoſed, and, 
no doubt, was it poſſible to introduce a new ſyſtem of agriculture 
of a larger abſolute production, although the relative production 
ſhould be leſs, the inhabitants of the ſtate becoming thereby better 
fed, though at a greater coſt, would infallibly multiply. Let me 
therefore examine this firſt part before I ſay any thing of the other; 
and for the greater diſtinctneſs I ſhall return to my example, and 
examine both the conſequences and the poſſibility of putting fuch 


a plan in execution, 
Let 
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Let me ſuppoſe, that by uſing the ſpade and rake, inſtead of the 
plow and harrow, the lands of our iſland might be brought to pro- 
duce with more abundance; this is a method of increaſing the 
expence of agriculture, which would require an additional num- 
ber of huſbandmen. | 

Now, by the ſuppoſition, 500 farmers fed, though ſcantily, the 
whole of the inhabirants, that is 1000 perſons. If therefore 100 of 
the free hands can be engaged to become farmers, the end may be 
attained: more nouriſhment will be produced ; the people will be 
better fed; they will multiply; that is, their number will riſe 
above 1000, Let us next endeavour to form a judgment of this in- 
creaſe, and of the conſequence of the revolution. 

The ſociety will now be compoſed of 600 farmers and 400 free 
hands. The 600 will certainly produce more fruits than formerly; 
but as their labour is relatively leſs productive by the ſuppoſition, 
it will be impoſſible for them to furnith ſurplus equal to their own. 
conſumption ; conſequently, the free hands never will be able to 
riſe to a number equal to theirs; that is, the ſociety will never get 
up to 1200, But we ſuppoſed, that the other wants of the ſociety 
required the induſtry of one half of the inhabitants to ſupply them ; 
that is, of all the 5oo free hands; and, as the number of theſe has 
been already reduced, and can never more riſe to that proportion, 
as has been ſaid, muſt not either the people voluntarily adopt a 
more {imple way of living; or muſt not the demand for work rife 
very conſiderably? Let me conſider the conſequences in both caſes. 
In the firſt, you perceive, that if the inhabitants themſelves are 
obliged to ſimplify their way of living, for want of hands. to ſupply 
what they formerly conſumed, three of the four objects propoſed 
by the reformation become impoſlible to be attained ; to wit, the 
defending themſelves againſt their enemics, the ſupplying the 
wants of ſtrangers, and the ſupplying their own with more abun- 
dance. And with regard to the fourth, the being better fed, that 
mult ceaſe to be the caſe, the moment the end is obtained; that 
is, the moment the inhabitants are multiplied up to the proportion 
of additional food. Conſequently, by ſimplifying their way of life, 
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and allowing farming to ſtand upon the new footing, they compaſs 
not any one of the ends they propoſed. 

Next, if we ſuppoſe, that the inhabitants do not incline to ſim- 
plify their way of life, but that the wealthy among them inſiſt 
upon purchaſing all the inſtruments of luxury which they formerly 
were uſed to enjoy, muſt not demand for work greatly riſe, and 
muſt not, of conſequence, an additional encouragement be given 
to that ſpecies of labour which had been diminiſhed, in taking 
100 perſons from induſtry, to throw them into the claſs of far- 
mers? Will not this make them quickly deſert their ſpade, and the 
rather, as they have taken to an employment leſs lucrative than 


that of farming, according to the former ſyſtem? - 


So much for the conſequences which would follow, in caſe the 
plan propoſed was found practicable; that is, ſuppoſing it to be a 
thing poſſible to tranſport into agriculture a part of an induſtrious 
ſociety, already otherwiſe employed, and to change all at once the 
relative proportion between thoſe who ſupply food, and thoſe who 
purchaſe it with their induſtry. We have begun, by taking that 


- firſt ſtep for granted; and now I am to ſhew what obſtacles will be 
found in the execution. 


We have ſaid, that it is the multiplicity and complexity of wants 
which give an encouragement to agriculture, and not agriculture, 
or an abundance of food, which inſpires mankind with a diſpoſi- 


tion to labour. Now, if this principle be true, the ſuppoſition we 


have proceeded upon is abſurd. I am afraid, both reaſon and expe- 
rience will abundantly prove that it is ſo. | 

The natural and neceſſary effect of induſtry, in trades and ma- 
nufactures, is to promote the increaſe of relative huſbandry ; 
which, by augmenting the ſurplus, tends of courſe to increaſe the 


proportion of the free hands relatively to the farmers. A river 
may as eaſily aſcend to its ſource, as a people voluntarily adopt a 


more operoſe agriculture than that already eſtabliſhed, ſuppoſing 
the lands to be fully improved, the ſpirit of induſtry to prevail on 
one hand, and the farmers to have profit only in view on the 
other, 


What 
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What farmer could ſell the ſurplus of an expenſive agriculture 
in competition with another who exerciſed a ſpecies relatively 
more productive ? 

When lands are improved, the fimplification of agriculture is a 
neceſſary concomitant of - induſtry, becauſe diminiſhing expence is 
the only method of gaining a preference at market. 

Whether induſtry has done hurt to population, by augmenting Quesr.1I. 
the relative, and diminiſhing the abſolute produce of agriculture; 
or whether it has done good to it, by encouraging the ſcience in 
general, and extending the exerciſe” of it over the face of the earth; 
is a matter of fact which I ſhall leave to others, better informed 
than I am, to determine. For my own part, I believe that thou- 
ſands of examples may be found of the one and the other. I know: 
corn fields, where villages formerly ſtood, the inhabitants of 
which fed themſelves with the pure produce of abſolute agricul- 
ture; that is, with a bit of garden ground, and the milk of a cow: 
there ſurely: is depopulation : but, at a. ſmall diſtance from the 
place where thoſe villages ſtood, I ſee corn fields, where nothing 
but heath was to he met with; this marks population. I ſeek no 
more than to explain from facts the principles I am endeavourin g 
to diſcover, and ſhall leave general concluſions to others, as I have 
already ſaid. 

There is a maxim in law, which may be extended almoſt to 
every thing in this world, unum quodgue eodem modo ſolvitur quo colliga- 
tum eff. Induſtry forms this ſpecies of abſolute agriculture ; in- 
duſtry deſtroys it. A military force raiſed the Roman greatneſs; a 
military force deſtroyed-it. A ſpirit of liberty may form a noble 
conſtitution, and a ſpirit of liberty may break the ſame to pieces, 
The States of Denmark reſtrained'the royal power and eſtabliſhed a 
free government; the ſame States rendered that very power: unli- 
mited, and- eſtabliſhed there the pureſt monarchy in Chriſtendom. 
But theſe reflections are foreign to our ſubject : - Ne /utor ultra cre» - 
pidam. I return. 
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When induſtry is ſet on foot, it gives encouragement to agricul- 
ture exerciſed as a trade: and by the allurements of eaſe, which a 
large ſurplus procures to the farmers, it does hurt to that ſpecies 
which is exerciſed as a method of ſubſiſtence. Lands become more 
generally and leſs thoroughly laboured. In ſome countries tillage 
15 ſet on foot and encouraged; this is an operoſe agriculture. While 
induſtry goes forward, and while a people can remain ſatisfied 
with a nouriſhment conſiſting chiefly of bread, this ſyſtem of agri- 
culture will ſubſiſt, and will carry numbers very high. If wealth 


increaſes, and if thoſe who have it begin to demand a much greater 


proportion of work than formerly, while they conſume no more 
food, then I believe numbers may diminiſh from the principles I 
am now going in queſt of. 

1 return to the council of the iſland where the propoſition laid 


down upon the carpet is, The ſcanty ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants requires 
redreſs. 


A Machiavelian ſtands up (of ſuch there are ſome in every coun- 
try). and propoſes, in place of multiplying the inhabitants, by ren- 
dering agriculture more operoſe,. to diminiſh their number, by 
throwing. a quantity of corn fields into graſs. What is the intention 
of agriculture, ſays he, but to nouriſh a ſtate ? By our operoſe me- 
thod of plowing and ſowing, one half of the whole produce is con- 
ſumed by thoſe who raiſe it; whereas by having a great part of our 
iſland in. paſture, one half of the huſbandmen may be ſaved. Pray 
what do you propoſe to do with thoſe whom you intend to make 
idle? replies a citizen. Let them betake themſelves to induſtry. 
But induſtry is ſufficiently, nay more than ſufficiently ſtocked 
already. If, ſays Machiavel, the. ſupernumerary huſbandmen be 
thrown out of a way of living, they may. go where they pleaſe; 
we have no occaſion for them, nor for any one who lives only to 
feed himſelf, But you diminiſh, the number of your people, replies 
the citizen, and conſequently your ſtrength; and if afterwards you 
come to be attacked by your enemies, you will with to have thoſe 
back again for your defence, whom in your ſecurity you deſpiſed. 


5 To 
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To this the other makes anſwer: there you truſt to the Egyptian 
reed. If they be neceſſary for feeding us at preſent, how ſhall we 
be able to live while we employ them as ſoldiers? We may live 
without many things, but not without the labour of our huſband- 
men. Whether we have our grounds in tillage or in paſture, if 
that claſs be rightly proportioned to the labour required, we never 
can take any from it. In thoſe countries where we ſee princes have 
recourſe to the land to recruit their armies, we may ſafely conclude, 
that there the land is overſtocked; and that induſtry has not as yet 
been able to purge off all the ſuperfluous mouths : but with us 
the caſe is different, where agriculture is juſtly proportioned to the 
number of huſbandmen. If I propoſe a reform, it is only to aug- 
ment the ſurplus, upon which all the ſtate, except the huſbandmen, 
are fed; if the ſurplus after the reform is greater than at preſent, 
the plan is goad, although 250 of our farmers ſhould thereby be 
forced to ſtarve for hunger. 

Though no man is, I believe, capable to reaſon in 10 inhuman a 
ſtyle, and though the revolution here propoſed be an impoſſible 
ſuppoſition, if meant to be executed all at once, the ſame effects 
however muſt be produced, in every country where we ſee corn 
fields by degrees turned into paſture; only the change is gradual, 
induſtry is not overſtocked any where, and ſubſiſtence may be 
drawn from other countries, where the operoſe {ſpecies of agricul- 
ture can be carried on with profit. 

Familiar experience proves the truth of this. I have a corn farm, 
where I maintain ten horſes and four ſervants for the cultivation 
alone: at the end of the year I find my ſurplus equal to 40/7. ſterling. 
If, by throwing my grounds. into graſs, I can diſmiſs three ſer- 
vants and eight horſes, and at the end of the year raiſe my ſurplus 
to 50. ſterling, who doubts of my doing it? Is not this following 
the doctrine above laid down? But there is nothing odious in this; 
becauſe I do not ſee theſe three ſervants die for hunger, nor is it a 
conſequence they ſhould, as ſtates are formed. They turn them- 
ſelves to induſtry, and food comes from abroad, in proportion as 
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the country itſelf produces a leſs quantity. Fact and experience prove 


this aſſertion, and I cite Holland as an example, where every branch 


of operoſe agriculture is exploded, except for ſuch productions as 
cannot be brought from other countries. I introduced the rough 
Machiavelian only to ſet principles in a ſtrong light, and particularly 
that concerning the recruiting of armies from the land, which I take 
to be both a true one, and one neceſſary to be attended to, to wit, 
that thoſe who muſt labour for the ſubſiſtence of the ſociety, can 
be of little uſe for the defence of a ſtate, in caſe of any emergency. 
Princes have found out the truth of this, and in proportion as 
induſtry has extended itſelf, regular armies have been found neceſ- 
ſary to be kept up in times of peace, in order to be had in times of 
war. A militia compoſed of people truly induſtrious, I take to be 
far better in ſpeculation than in practice. How would a militia do 
in Holland? how admirable was it not formerly in Scotland, Po- 
land, and Catalonia? And how admirably does it ſtill ſucceed in the 
armies of the houſe of Auſtria? I may however be miſtaken; for a 
military and an induſtrious ſpirit may be found compatible with 
one another in ſome particular nations: time perhaps will clear up 
this matter. Thus much with regard to a militia, Now as to 
recruiting a regular army. 

The more they are recruited from the land, the leſs thay deſert. 


The army of the Ruſſians, for example, now aſſembled (17 58) 


hardly-knows deſertion, thoſe of the houſe of Auſtria, taken from 


certain provinces where there is almoſt no induſtry, are in the ſame 


caſe, alſo the militia of France which I conſider as regular troops. 
On the other hand, thoſe armies which are raiſed in the countries 
where induſtry has taken root are chiefly compoſed of looſe fellows, 
the excrements of populous cities, the ſons of vice and idleneſs, 
who have neither domicil nor attachment. Theſe are ſoldiers truly 
by trade, and make a trade of it; how many thouſands of ſuch are 
now to be found they come to market every ſeaſon, and the beſt 
bidder has them while he can hold them. Some princes make a 
point not to receive their own deſerters back, but accept of thoſe 

who 
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who have committed the ſame infidelity to others; while others 
content themſelves with puniſhing thoſe who fail in their attempt 
to deſert, but receive them back when they return of their own. 
accord, after having accompliſhed their deſertion. All is now be- 
come commerce, and ſeems to be regulated 0 the e of 
it. I return to our agriculture. N 

Does not the expoſition we have now given of theſe principles 
tend to caſt a light upon the firſt queſtion diſmiſſed in this chapter, 
to wit, the effects of an equal and an unequal diſtribution of the 
property of lands ? 

When theſe are once well cultivated: 0 improved, it is of no 
conſequence to whom the property belongs; for by the property of 
ſuch lands I only can mean the ſurplus, as we have abundantly 
explained elſewhere. Let therefore the property of all the lands 
of a kingdom, fully improved, belong to the ſtate, or to any num- 
ber of individuals, however few, there is no queſtion of improve- - 
ment; no difference as to agricultute, no difference as to population, 
according to modern policy. $0 long as the whole is well culti- 
vated and made to produce, by a ſet of men I call farmers, the end 
is. fully obtained; and according to the nature of the agriculture, 
which many different circumſtances of taſte and manner of living 
has introduced, larger or ſmaller portions of land mult be allotted 
to each of them. 

If you ſuppoſe a country not as yet improved, as many are, then 
the caſe becomes quite different, and ſmall poſſeſſions are neceſſary, ' 
both for multiplying the inhabitants and for improving the ſoil. In 
this ſuppoſition the moſt operoſe agriculture may be carried on in 
competition with the moſt lucrative; becauſe when there is a 
queſtion of improvement, there is frequently a conſiderable outgoing 
inſtead of any ſurplus after paying the labour. | 

Agriculture for improvement can be carried on by none but thoſe * 
who have wealth and ſuperfluity, and is proſecuted with a view to 
future, not to preſent advantage: of this we ſhall treat in another 
place. For I conſider it as a quite different operation, influenced by 
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different principles, and no ways to be confounded with the preſent 
ſubject of inquiry. But I have infenſibly been wandering through 
an extenſive fubject, and it is now time to return. 

I have ſaid above that a river might as eafily aſcend to its ſource, 
as an induftrious people voluntarily adopt a more operoſe fyſtem of 
agriculture than that already eſtabliſhed, while the ſpirit of mduſtry 
prevails on one hand, and while farmers have profit only in view 
on the other. In conſequence of this pofition, I have treated the 
plan propoſed for augmenting the inhabitants of the iſland; by 
the introduction of a more operoſe agriculture as abſurd, and fo it 
certainly is: but let me throw in a circumſtance which affects the 
ſpirit of that people, and the plan becomes plauſible and eaſy. 

Let a part of the wealthy proprietors of the lands take a taſte for 
Agriculture. Let a Tull, a Bu Hamel turn agriculture into an object 
of luxury, of amuſement. Let this ſcience be turned into a Miſſi- 
ſippi, or South Sea ſcheme. Let the rich be made to believe that 
treafures are to he found at a ſmall expence, laid at firſt out upon 
farming, and you will ſoon ſee the moſt operoſe ſpecies. of the 
ſcience go forward, and the produce of it come to market and be 
fold, in ſpite of all competition, My Lady Ducheſs's knotting may 
be ſold at ſo. much a pound, as well as that performed by a girl 
who does not ſpend ſix pence a day; but if the one and the other 
be conſidered relatively to the expence of the manufacturer, every 
knot of my Lady's will be found to have colt as much as a pound 
of the other. 'The'Yuchets's, pound, however, increaſes. the quan- 
tity of knots,; and ſo does my Lord's farm the maſs. of ſubſiſtence 
for the whole ſociety. The nation alſo gains by his extravagance 
having taken a turn, which may produce the permanent good 
effect of improving à part of the country, thou gh at an expence infi- 
nitely beyond the value of it; 1, muſt now. again touch upon another 
part of my ſubject; which I think has been. treated too ſuperficially. 

In. a former chapter I have ſhewn. how. induſtry has. the natural 
effect of collecting into towns and cities the free hands of a ſlate, 


leaving the farmers in their farms and villages. This. diſtribution 
I | , ſerved 
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ſerved the purpoſe of explaining certain principles; but when 
examined relatively to other circumſtances which at that time I had 
not in my eye, it will be found by far too general. Let me there- 
fore add ſome farther obſervations upon that matter. 
. The extenfive agriculture of plowing and ſowing, is the proper 
employment of the country, and is the foundation of population 
in every nation fed upon its own produce. Cities are commonly ſur- 
rounded by kitchen gardens, and rich graſs fields ; theſe are the pro- 
per objects of agriculture for thoſe who live in ſuburbs, or who are 
ſhut up within the walls of ſmall towns. The gardens produce 
various kinds of nourthment, which cannot eaſily be brought 
from a diſtance, in that freſh and luxuriant ſtate which pleaſes the 
eye, and conduces to health. They offer a continual occupation 
to man, and very little for cattle, therefore are properly fituated in 
the proximity of towns and cities. The graſs fields again are com- 
monly either grazed by cows, for the production of milk, butter, 
cream, &c, which ſuffer by long carriage; or kept in paſture for 
preſerving fatted animals in good order until the markets demand 
them; or they are cut in graſs for the cattle of the city. They may 
alſo be turned into hay with profit ; becauſe the carriage of a bulky 
commodity from a great diſtance is ſometimes too expenſive. Thus 
we commonly find agriculture diſpoſed in the following manner. 
In the center ſtands the city ſurrounded by kitchen gardens ; be- 
yond theſe lies a belt of fine luxuriant paſture or hay fields ; ſtretch 
beyond this and you find the beginning of what I call operoſe 
farming, plowing and. ſowing ; beyond this lie grazing farms for 
the fattening of cattle ; and laſt of all come the mountainous and 
large extents of unimproved or ill improved grounds, where animals 
are bred. This ſeems the natural diſtribution, and ſuch I have 
found it almoſt every where eſtabliſhed, when particular circum- 
ſtances do not invert the order. | 
Ihe poornefs of the ſoil near Paris, for example, preſents you 
with fields of rye corn at the very gates, and with the moſt exten- 
ſive kitchen gardens and orchards, even for cherries and peaches, 
6.8 at 
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at a conſiderable diſtance from town. Other cities I have found, 
and I can cite the example of that which I at preſent inhabit, Pa- 
doua, where no kitchen garden is to be found near it, but every 
ſpot is covered with the richeſt grain ; two thirds with wheat, and 
the remaining third with Indian corn. The reaſon of this is pal- 
pable. The town is of a vaſt extent, in proportion to the inhabi- 
tants; the gardens are all within the walls, and the dung of the 
city enables the ſoil to produce conſtantly. Hay is brought from 
a greater diſtance, becauſe the expence of diſtributing the dung 
'over a diſtant field, would be greater than that of tranfporting 
the hay by water-carriage. The farm houſes here appear no larger 
than huts, as they really are, built by the farmers, becauſe the 
ſpace to be laboured is very ſmall, in proportion to the produce; 
Hence it is, that a farmer here pays the value of the full half of 
the crop to the landlord, and out of the remaining half, not only 
fows the ground and buys the dung, but furniſhes the cattle and 
Tabouring inſtruments, nay even rebuilds his houſe, when occaſion 
requires. 

When firſt I examined theſe fertile plains, I began to lament the 
prodigal conſumption of ſuch valuable lands, in a multitude of 
very broad high- ways, iſſuing to all quarters ; many of which I 
thought might be ſaved, in conſideration of the vaſt advantage ac- 
eruing upon fuch oeconomy: but upon farther reflection I per- 
eeived, that the loſs was inconſiderable; for the fertility of the ſoil 
proceeding chiefly from the manure laid upon it, the loſs ſuſtained 
from the roads ought to be computed at no more than the value of 
the land when uncultivated. The caſe would be very different, 
were roads now to be changed, or new ones carried through the 
corn fields; the loſs then would be confiderable, though even that 
would be temporary, and only affect particular perſons : for the 
fame dung, which now ſupports theſe lands in their fertility, would 
quickly fertilize others in their place, and in a few years matters 
would ſtand as. at preſent. 1 
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Theſe laſt reflections lead me naturally to examine a queſtion 
which has been treated by a very polite French writer, the author 
of Ami de I homme, and which comes in here naturally enough, be- 
fore I put an end to this firſt book. Here it is. 
Does an unneceſſary conſumption of the earth's productions, Quesr. IV. 
either in food, cloathing, or other wants; and a prodigal employ- | 
ment of fine rich fields, in gardens, avenues, great roads, and | 
other uſes which give ſmall returns, hurt population, by rendering ö 
food and neceſſaries leſs abundant, in a kingdom ſuch as —_— 
In its preſent fituation ? [ 
My anſwer is, That if France were fully cultivated and peopled, 
the introduction of ſuperfluous conſumption would be an abuſe, 
and would diminiſh the number of inhabitants ; as the contrary is 
the caſe, it proves an advantage. I ſhall now give my reaſons for 
_ differing in opinion from the gentleman whoſe performance 1 
have cited. 
As the queſtion is put, you perceive the end to o be compaſſed is, 
to render food and neceflaries abundant ; becauſe the abuſe is con- 
fidered in no other light, than relatively to the particular effect of 
diminiſhing the proper quantity of ſubſiſtence, which the king 
would incline to preſerve, for the nouriſhment and uſes of his 
people. I ſhall therefore confine myſelf chiefly to this object, and 
if I ſhew, that theſe ſuperfluous employments of the ſurface of 
the earth, and prodigal conſumptions of her fruits, are really no 
harm, but an encouragement to the improvement of the lands of 
France in her preſent flate, 1 ſhall conſider the queſtion as ſufficiently 
reſolved : becauſe if the abuſe, as i is called, proves favourable to 
agriculture, it can never prove hurtful to population. However, 
from the inattention of the government, it may affect foreign trade, 
but this is an object entirely foreign to the queſtion. But before 
I enter upon the ſubject, it is proper to obſerve, that I am of 
opinion, that any ſyſtem of oeconomy which neceſſarily tends to 
corrupt the manners of a people, ought by every poſſible means to 
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be diſcouraged, although no particular prejudice ſhould reſult Rm 
it, either to population, or to plentiful ſubſiſtence. 

Now, in the queſtion before us, the only abuſe I can find in theſe 
habits of extraordinary conſumption, appears relative to the cha- 
racter of the conſumers, and ſeems in no way to proceed from 
the effects of the conſumption. The vices of men may no doubt 
prove the cauſe of their making a ſuperfluous conſumption, but 
the confumption they make can hardly ever be the cauſe of this 
vice, 'The moſt virtuous man in France may have the moſt. ſplen- 
did table, the richeſt clothes, the moſt magnificent equipages, the 
greateſt number of uſeleſs horſes, the moſt pompous palace, and 
moſt extenſive gardens. The moſt enormous luxury to be con- 
ceived, in our acceptation of the term, ſo long as it is directed to 
no other object than the conſumption of the labour and ingenuity 
of man, is compatible with virtue as, well as with vice. This 
being premiſed, I come to the point in hand. 

France, at preſent, is in her infancy as to improvement, 1 
the advances ſhe has made within a century excite the admiration 
of the world. I ſhall not go far in ſearch of the proof of this aſſer- 
tion. Great tracts of her lands are ſtill uncultivated, millions of 
her inhabitants are idle. When all comes to be cultivated, and all 
are employed, then ſhe will be in a ſtate of perfection, relatively 
to the moral poſſibility of being improved. The people are free, 
ſlavery is unknown, and every man is charged with feeding him- 
ſelf, and bringing up his children. The ports of the country are 

open to receive ſubſiſtence, and that nation, as much as any other, 
may be conſidered as an individual in the great ſociety of the 
world; that is, may increaſe in power, wealth, and eaſe, relatively 
to others, in proportion to the induſtry of her inhabitants. This 
being the caſe, all the principles of political oeconomy, which we 
have been inquiring after, may freely operate in this kingdom. 

France has arrived at her preſent pitch of luxury, relatively to 
conſumption, by ſlow degrees. As ſhe has grown in wealth, her 


deſire of employing it has grown alſo. In proportion as her de- 
mands 


mands have increaſed, more hands have been employed to ſupply 
them; for no article of expence can be increaſed, without in- 
creaſing the work of thoſe who ſupply it. If the ſame number of 
inhabitants in the city of Paris conſume four times as. much of 
any neceſſary article as formerly, I hope it will be allowed, that 
the production of ſuch neceſſaries muſt be four times as abundant, 
and conſequently, that Any more people muſt be employed in 
providing them. 

What is it that encourages agriculture, but a great demand for 
its productions? What encourages multiplication, but a great de- 
mand for people ; that is, for their work? Would any one com- 
plain of the extravagant people in Paris, if, inſtead of conſuming 
thoſe vaſt ſuperfluities, they were to ſend them over to Dover, for 
a return in Engliſh gold? What i is the difference between the pro- 
digal conſumption, and the ſale? The one brings in money, the. 
other brings in none: but as to food and neceſſaries, for providing 
the poor and frugal, their contingent, in either caſe, ſtands exactly 
the ſame. 

But, ſays one, were it not for this extraordinary conſumption, 
every thing would be cheaper. This I readily allow; but will any 
body ſay, that reducing the price of the earth's productions is a 
method to encourage agriculture, eſpecially in a country where 
grounds are not improved, and where they cannot be improved; 
chiefly, becauſe the expence ſurpaſſes all the profits which poſſibly 
can be drawn from the returns? High prices therefore, the effect 
of great conſumption, are certainly advaritageous to the extenſion 
of agriculture. If I throw my rich corn fields into gravel-walks . 
and gardens, I ſuppoſe they will no more come into competition 
with thoſe of my neighbour, the laborious huſbandman. Who will 

then loſe by my extravagance ? Not the huſbandman. It will per- 
haps be ſaid, the nation in general will loſe; becauſe you deprive 
them of their food. This might be true, were the laying waſte 
the corn fields a ſudden revolution, and extenſme enough to affect 


the whole ſociety; and were the ſea-ports and barriers of the 
kingdom 
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kingdom ſhut: but that not being the caſe, the nation, upon the 
ſmalleſt deficiency, goes to market with her "IF and loſes none 


of her inhabitants. 


OJ. But if living i is made dear, manufacturer * W e fo 
want of employment. 


Answ. Not thoſe who ſupply home conſumption, ür only thoſe 
who ſupply foreigners living more cheaply; and of ſuch I know 
but few. The intereſt of this claſs ſhall be fully examined in an- 
other place. At preſent I ſhall only obſerve, that the laying waſte 
corn fields in an induſtrious country, where refinement has ſet on 
foot a plan of uſeful huſbandry, will have no other effect, than 
that of rendring grain for a while proportionally dearer: conſe- 
quently, agriculture will be thereby encouraged; and in a few years 
the loſs will be repaired, by a farther extenſion of improvement. 
This will make food plentiful and cheap : then numbers will in- 
creaſe, until it become ſcarce again. It is by ſuch alternate viciſ- 
ſitudes, that improvement and population are carried to their 


Height. While the improvement of lands goes forward, I muſt 


conclude, that demand for ſubſiſtence is increaſing ; and if this be 
not a proof of population, I am much miſtaken, 


4 can very eaſily ſuppoſe, that a demand for in; may increaſe 
conſiderably, in conſequence of an augmentation of riches only; 
becauſe there is no bounds to the conſumption of work ; but as 
for articles of nouriſhment the cafe is quite different. The moſt 
delicate liver in Paris will not put more of the earth's productions 
into his belly, than another: he may pick and chooſe, but he will 
always find,” that what he leaves will go to feed another: victuals 
are not thrown away in any country I have ever been in. It is 
not in the moſt expenſive kitchens where there is found the moſt 
prodigal diſſipation of the abundant fruits of the earth; and it is 
with ſuch that a people is fed, not ans Mens 1 and oy 
59550 ſent from Marenne, | g 
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Os. Roads of a ſuperfluous breadth are carried many times 

through the fineſt fields, belonging to the poor and induſtrious, 
without a proper indemnity being given. 
Axsw. The with-holding the indemnity is an abuſe ; the loſs of 
the fields is none to the fate, except in ſuch countries where the 
quantity of arable lands is ſmall, as in mountainous provinces z 
there a proper conſideration ſhould be had to the breadth, becauſe 
the loſs cannot he made up. In ſuch countries as I here deſcribe, 
and I cite the for an example, I have found all the inha- 
bitants in a manner employed in that ſpecies of agriculture, which 
is exerciſed as a method of ſubſiſting. The little ground that is 
arable, is divided into very fmall lots; the people multiply very 
much, and leave the country. Thoſe who remain are uſually em- 
ployed in cutting wood, for building and burning, which they 
fend down the rivers, and in return buy corn, which comes from 
the ſouth and from the north. This is the beſt plan of induſtry 
they can follow, without the affiſtance of their ſovereign. Roads 
here are executed to great perfection, with abundance of folidity, 
and with a tender regard for the httle * there is. I return 
to France. 

OBJ. A multitude of ſuperſluous horſes are kept in Paris, which 
conſume what would feed many more inhabitants. 

ANsw. True: but he who feeds the horſes, becauſe he thinks he 
has uſe for them, would not feed thoſe inhabitants, becauſe he is 
ſure he has no uſe for them: and did he, in complaiſance for the 
public, diſmiſs his cattle, the farmer, who furniſhes the hay and 
oats, would loſe a cuftomer, and nobody would gain. Theſe ar- 
ticles are produced, becauſe they are demanded : when additional 
inhabitants are produced, who will demand and can pay, their de- 
mand will be anfwered alfo, as long as there 15 an Ry" acre 
in France. 

Os j. The increaſe of the conſumption of wood for firing is 
hurtful to population, becauſe it marks the extenkon of foreſts. 
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Axs w. This conſequence 1 deny; both from fact and reaſon. 
From fact, becauſe foreſts are not extended, and that nothing but 
the hand of nature, in an ill- inhabited country, ſeems capable of 
forming them. In France, foreſts are diminiſhing daily; and were 
it not for the juriſdiction of the Table de marhre, they would have 
been more diminiſhed than they are. I agree, that the conſump- 
tion of wood is at preſent infinitely greater than formerly, and. 
likewiſe, that the price of it is greatly riſen every where. Theſe 
two circumflances rather ſeem to mark the contraction, than the 
extenſion of foreſts. But the increaſe of conſumption and price 
proceed from other cauſes, as I ſhall ſhew, in order to point out. 
{ome new principles relative to this extenſive ſubject. 1. The in- 
creaſe of conſumption proceeds from the increaſe of wealth. 
2. The increafe of price proceeds from the increaſe upon the va- 
lue of labour, and not from the ſcarcity of foreſt, nor the height 
of the demand for firing. As to the firſt, I believe the fact will. 
not be called in queſtion, as it is one of the ſuperfluities of con- 
ſumption complained of, and put down to the account of luxury 
and extravagance. As to the ſecond, the true cauſe of the riſe of 
the price of that commodity demands a little more attention, and, 
in order to point it out with ſome diſtinctneſs, I muſt firſt ſhew the 
political impoſſihility of foreſts becoming extended. over the arable 
lands of France in her preſent ſituation. 

The beſt proof I can offer to ſupport my opinion is, to compare 
the inconſiderable value of an acre of ſtanding foreſt in the king's 
adjudications, where thouſands are ſold at a. time, with the value 
of an acre of tolerable corn lands, and then aſk, if the preſent 
value of foreſts is ſo conſiderable, as to engage any proprietor to 
ſow ſuch a field for raifing wood, when he muſt wait, perhaps 40 
years, before it be fit for cutting ? Add to this, that whoever plants 
a tree in France, comes under the juriſdiction above-mentioned, 
and is not at liberty to cut it down, and diſpoſe of it, without 
their permiſſion. It is in a great meaſure for this reaſon, that 10 


few trees are ſeen about French villages ; and I never heard of one 
1 9 example, 
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example, of corn lands being ſown with the ſeeds of foreſt-trecs, 
with a view to improvement. That foreſts, which are well kept, 
may extend themſelves over grounds not worth the cultivation, I 
do not deny; but this ſurely can do no harm to agriculture ; and 
it is only in that reſpect, I pretend that foreſts in France are not at 
preſent in a way of gaining ground. 

Now as. to the riſe in the price of wood for burning, I ſay, it 
proceeds not from the riſe of the price of timber growing in fo- 
reſts, ſo much as from the increaſe of the price of labour, and 
principally of the price of tranſportation. This is not peculiar to 
France alone, but is common to all Europe almoſt, for the reaſons 
I ſhall preſently give. But in the firſt place, as to the matter of 
fact, that the riſe in the price proceeds from the cauſe aſſigned, 
may be ſeen, by comparing the low price of an acre of ſtanding 
foreſt, with the great value of the timber when brought to market : 
the firſt is the neat value of the wood ; the laſt includes that of 
the labour. ; | 

Next as to the price of labour; the riſe here is univerſal in all 
induſtrious nations, from a very plain reaſon, eaſily deducible from 
the principles above laid down. 

While the land remained loaded with a number of ſuperfluous 
mouths, while numbers were found in every province employed 
in agriculture, for the ſake of ſubſiſtence, merely, ſuch people were 
always ready to employ their idle hours and days, for a very ſmall 
conſideration from thoſe who employed them. They did not then 
depend upon this employment for their ſubſiſtence; and a penny 
in their pocket purchaſed ſome ſuperfluity for them. But when 
modern policy has by degrees drawn numbers from the country, 
the Tew that remain for the ſervice of the public muſt now labour 
for AE fubſiſtence; and he who employs them, muſt feed them, clothe 
them, and provide for all their other wants. No wonder then, if 
labour be dearer : there is a palpable reaſon for the augmentation. 

The price of all ncceſſaries has riſen, no doubt, partly for the 
fame reaſon, and this circumſtance certainly enters into the com- 

U: 2 bination: 
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bination: but work, in the country eſpecially, has riſen far beyond 
the proportion of the price of neceſſaries, and will riſe ſtill more 
as the lands become better purged of ſuperfluous mouths, : 

Notwithſtanding what I have faid, 1 readily allow, that the 
great conſumption of wood for burning, but more particularly for 
forges, has conſiderably raiſed the intrinſic value of foreſt lands 3 
but the eonſtquence Has not been, to extend the foreſts, as we 
have ſhewn, but to produce a general revenue from them all over 
the kingdom; whereas formerly, in many provinces, they produced 
almeft nothing. When they were cut, cattle were turned in, and. 
by eating up the tender ſhoots from year to year, the foreſt ran 
into a wild, neither producing timber, nor paſture. This practice 
was eſtabliſhed upon the ruling principle of private intereft. The 
Hand was not worth the expence of grubbing up the timber; che 
timber when grown, did not compenſate the loſs of a few years 
paſture. No juriſtliction, however well adminiftred, can check che 
operation of that principle ; and a ſtateſman who would attempr 
it, would be called a cyrant: he would diſtreis the huſbandman, 
and do no ſervice to the Rate. | 

From what has been ſaid, I muſt conclude, that while: the con- 
fumption of the earth's produce, and of the work of man tend to 
excite induſtry, in providing for extraordinary demands; when 
the intereſt of foreign trade does not enter into the queſtion ; and 
While there are lands enough remaining unimproved, to furniſh 
the firfl matter ; there can be no political abuſe from the miſapplica- 
tion or unneceſſary deſtruction of either fruits or labour. The- 
miſapplier, or diſſipator, is puniſhed by the loſs of his money; 
the induſtrious man is rewarded by the acquiſition of it. We have 
faid, that vice is not more eſſentially connected with ſuperftuity, 
than virtue with induſtry and. frugality. But ſuch queſtions are 
foreign to my ſubject. I would however recommend it to moral 
iſts, to ſtudy circumſtances well, before they carry reformation ſo 
far, as to interrupt an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem in the political oeconomy 
of their country. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Recapitulation of the Firſt Book. 


1 r out by diſtinguiſhing government from political oeconomy; Israop, 
calling the firſt the power to command, the ſecond the talent 
to execute. Thus the governor may reſtrain, but the ſteward muſt 
lead, and, by direct motives of ſelf-intereſt, gently conduct free 
and independent men to concur in certain ſchemes ultimately cal- 
culated for their own proper benefit. 
The object is, to provide food, other neceflaries and employment, 
not only for thoſe who actually exiſt, but alſo for thoſe who are to be 
brought into exiſtence. This is accompliſhed, by engaging every 
one of the ſociery to contribute to the ſervice of others, in propor- 
tion only as he is to reap a benefit from reciprocal ſervices. To 
render this practicable, the ſpirit of the people muſt be ſtudied, the 
different occupations preſcribed to each muſt firft be adapted to 
their inclinations, and when once they have taken a taſte for 1a- 
bour, theſe inclinations muſt be worked upon by degrees, ſo as to 
be bent towards ſuch purſuits as are molt proper for attaining the 
end deſired, | 
He who fits at the head of this operation, is called the ftateſ-. Cane; I. 
man. I ſuppoſe him to be conſtantly awake, attentive to his em- 
ployment, able and uncorrupted, tender in his love for the ſociety 
he governs, impartially juſt in his indulgence for every claſs of in- 
habitants, and diſregardful of the mtereft of individuals, when: 
that regard is inconſiſtent with the general welfare. 
Did 1 propoſe a plan of execution, I confeſs this ſuppoſitiory 
would be abfurd ; but as I mean nothing farther than the inveſti- 
gation of principles, it is no more ſo, than to. ſuppoſe a point, a 
fraight line, a circle, or an infinite, in treating af geometry. 


Cnae, II. 
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To prepare the way for treating this ſubject, in that order which 
the revolutions of the laſt centuries have pointed out as the moſt 
natural, I have made the diſtribution of my plan in the following 
order. Population and agriculture are the foundations of the 
whole. Civil and domeſtic liberty, introduced into Europe by the 
diſſolution of the feudal form of government, ſet trade and in- 
duſtry on foot; theſe produced wealth and credit; theſe again 
debts and taxes; and all together eſtabliſhed a pertectly new ſyſ- 
tem of political oeconomy, the principles of which, it is my in- 
tention to deduce and examine. 

Population and agriculture, as I have ſaid, mult be hb * of 
the whole, in all ages of the world; and as they are ſo blended 
together in their connections and relations, as to make the ſepara- 
tion of them quite incompatible with perſpicuity and order, they 
have naturally been made the ſubject of the firſt book. _ _ | 

I have ſhewn, that the firſt principle of multiplication is gene- 
ration,; the ſecond is food: the one gives n ny life; te 
other preſerves them. | 

The earth's ſpontaneous fruits being of a determined quantity, 
never can feed above a determined number. Labour is a method 
of augmenting the productions of nature, and in proportion to the 
augmentation, numbers may increaſe. From theſe poſitions, 1 


conclude, - 
That the numbers of mankind muſt ever have been in propor- 


tion to the produce of the earth; and this produce muſt conſtantly 


be in the compound ratio of the fertility of the ſoil, and labour of 


the inhabitants. Conſequently, there can be no determined uni- 
verſal proportion over the world, between the number of thoſe ne- 


ceſſary for labouring the ſoil, and of thoſe who may be main- 


tained by its produce. Here I am led to examine the motives 
which may induce oae part of a free people to len, in order 
to feed the other. 
This I ſhew to proceed from the different wants to which man- 
kind are liable. 
n Here 
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Here I introduce a ſtateſman, as being neceſſary to model the Cr. v. 
fpirit of a ſociety. He contrives and encourages reciprocal ob- 
jects of want, which have each their allurement. This engages 

every one in a different occupation, and muſt hurt the former ſim- 

plicity of manners. I ſhew how eflential it is, to keep a juſt ba- 

lance throughout every part of induſtry, that no diſcouragement 
may be caſt upon any branch of it, either from ſuperfluity, or want; | | 
and I have pointed out, how the dividing of food between parents | 
and children, is the means of bringing on ſcarcity, which incon- 
veniency can only be removed by an augmentation of labour. 

If a ſociety does not concur” in this plan of reciprocal induſtry; 
their numbers will ceaſe to increaſe; - becauſe the induftrions will 
not feed the idle. This JI call a ſtate of a moral impoſſibility of 
increaſe. in numbers, and I diſtinguiſh it from the phyſical impoſ- 
ſibility, which can take place only when nature itſelf, not man, | 
refuſes to produce ſubſiſtence. From this I apply to each parti- 
cular ſociety what I had before found applicable to mankind in ge- 
neral; to wit, 

That the inhabitants of every country muſt be in the compound 
proportion of the quantity of food produced in it, and of the in- 
duſtry of the lower claſſes. If the food produced ſurpaſs the pro- 
portion of induſtry, the balance of food will be exported; if the 
induſtry ſurpaſſes the proportion of food, its deficiency. muſt be . 
ſupplied by imports. | 

Reciprocal wants excite to labour; - conſequently, thoſe whoſe la- 
hour is not directed towards the cultivation of the ſoil, muſt live 
upon a ſurplus produced by thoſe who do. This divides the ſociety 
into two claſſes. . The. one I call farmers, the other free hands. — 

As the creating theſe reciprocal wants was what ſet the ſociety 
to work, and diſtributed them naturally into the two claſſes we have 
mentioned; ſo the augmentation of wants will require an aug- 
mentation of free hands, and their demand for food will increaſe 
agriculture. 


Here . 
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Car. VL HereIdefine luxury to mean no more chan the conſumption of ſu- 
perfluity, or the ſupplying of wants not eſſentially neceſſary to life; 
and, I ſay, that a taſte for ſuperfluity will introduce the uſe of mo- 
ney, which I repreſent as the general object of want, that is of 
defire, among mankind; and I ſhew how an cagernefs to acquire 
it becomes an univerſal paſſion, a means of increaſing induſtry 
among the free hands; conſequently, of augmenting their num- 
bers; conſequently, of promoting agriculture for their ſubſiſtence. 
The whole operation I have been deſcribing proceeds upon one 
ſuppoſition, to wit, that the people have a taſte for labour, and the 
rich for ſuperfluity. If thefe be covetous and admirers of fim- 
pliciry ; or thoſe be lazy and void of ambition, the principles laid 
down will have no effect: and ſo in fact we find, that it is not in 
the fineſt conntries in the world where moſt inhabitants are found, 
but in the moſt induſtrious. 


Let it therefore never be ſaid, there are too many mannfa@urers 
in a free country. It is the ſame thing as if it was faid, there are 
too few idle perſons, too few beggars, and too many huſband- 
men. 

Cuar. vll. Here I break off my ſubject, to anſwer an * arifing Ben 
theſe principles. 

On j. How could the ſimplicity of the antients be compatible with 
a great multiplication? 


Answ. In antient times men were forced to labour the ground 
becauſe they were ſlaves to others. In modern times the operation 
is more complex, and as a ſtatefman cannot make ſlaves of his fub- 
jects, he muſt engage them to become ſlaves to their own paffions 
and defires; this is the only method to make them labour the 


ground, and provided this be accompliſhed, by whatever means 
it is brought about, mankind will increaſe. 


cur. VIII. This queſtion being diſmiſſed, I point out a method of eſtimating 
the proportion of numbers between the farmers and free hands of 
a country, only as an illuſtration of the principle already laid down, 

tO 
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to wit, that it is the ſurplus of the farmers which goes for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the others. 
This ſurplus I ſhew to be the ſame thing as the value of the 
land rents; and hence I conclude, 25 
1ſt, That the riſing of the rents of lands proves the augmentation 
of induſtry, and the multiplication of free hands; but as rents 
may riſe, and yet the number of inhabitants continue the ſame as 
before, I infer, | 
- 2dly, That the revolution muſt then mark the purging of the 
lands of ſuperfluous mouths, and forcing theſe to quit their mother 
earth, in order to retire to towns and villages, where they may 
uſefully ſwell the number of the free hands and apply to induſtry. 
zdly, That the more a country is in tillage, the more it is inha- 
bited, and the fewer free hands are to be found: that the more 
it is laid into paſture, the leſs it is inhabited, and the greater is the 
proportion of free hands. 


Next I conſider the principles which determine the place of reſi- Cnar. 1x, 


dence. 
The farmers muſt live upon, or near the ſpot they labour; that 
is, either upon their farms or in their villages. 

The free hands I divide into two conditions. The firſt compoſed 
of the proprietors of the ſurplus of food, that is the landlords ; 
together with thoſe who can purchaſe it with a revenue already 
acquired, that is, the monied intereſt. The ſecond condition is 
compoſed of thoſe who muſt purchaſe ſome of this ſurplus with 
their daily labour. 

Thoſe of the firſt condition may live where they pleaſe ; thoſe of 
the ſecond muſt live where they can. 

When thoſe of the firſt chooſe to live together, a conſiderable 
number of thoſe of the ſecond muſt follow them, in order to ſupply 
their conſumption. This forms towns and cities. 

When a ftateſman places the whole adminiſtration of public 
affairs in the ſame city, this ſwells a capital. 


Vol. I. | | X When 
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When manufacturers get together in bodies, they depend not 
directly upon conſumers, but upon merchants. The ſituation of 


their reſidence depends upon circumſtances relative to their occu- 


pation, proviſion and tranſportation of their work. From this ham- 


lets ſwell into villages, and villages into towns. Sea ports owe 


their eſtabliſhment to the increaſe of foreign trade. 
As the collecting ſuch numbers of inhabitants together is a late 


revolution in the political oeconomy of Furope, I endeavour to give 


a ſhort Hiſtorical repreſentation of it, and examine'the conſequences 
which reſult from it, both to the ſtare from the growth. of cities, 
and to the Iand proprietors from the defertion, as I may call ir, of 


ſo many vaſſals and dependents. One principal effect 1 obſerve to 


Cn Ar. XI. 


be, the additional oceupation it has given to flateſmen ; that is to 
ſay, political oeconomy is thereby become more complex. 
Formerly the inhabitants were diſperſed, and by ſucking, as it 
were, their mother earth, were more eaſily ſubſiſted: now induſtry 
has gathered them together, and induſtry muſt ſupport them. The 
failing of induſtry, is like the cutting off the ſubſiſtence of an 
army. This is the care of a general to prevent, that the care of a 
ſtateſman. | 
The ſupporting induſtry means no more than employing thoſe 
who muſt live by it; and keeping their numbers in proportion to 
their work. The firſt point, therefore, is to find work for the pre- 
ſent inhabitants ; the ſecond 1s, to make them ane if the 
demand for their labour increaſes. 5 
Increaſing numbers will never remove, but rather augment ſuch 
inconveniencies, as proceed from the abufes of thoſe en 
exiſting. | 
In order to employ a people rightly, it is proper to know the 
exact ſtate of numbers neceſſary for ſupplying the demand for 


every occupation; to diſtribute thoſe who muſt live by their induſtry 


into proper claſſes; and to make every claſs (as far as re im at 
leaſt, ſupport their own'numbers by propagation. C206 
Where 
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Where the value of any ſpecies of induſtry is not ſufficient for 
that purpoſe, a proper remedy muſt be applied. When any are 
found incapable, from age or infirmities, to gain their livelihood, 
they muſt be maintained. Infants expoſed by their parents muſt 
be taken care of, and thrown back into the loweſt claſſes of the 
people; the moſt numerous always, and the moſt difficult to be 
ſupported by their own propagation. Marriage, without aſſiſtance- 
will not ſucceed in a claſs who gain no more by their induſtry 
than a perſonal phyſical neceflary. Here our oeconomy differs 
widely from that of the antients. Among them marriage was en- 
couraged in many ways; but it was only for the free. Theſe did 
not amount to one half of the people. The ſlaves who repreſented 
our lower claſſes were recruited from other countries, as they are 
at preſent in America. 

If, therefore, according to modern oeconomy, the loweſt ſpecies 
of labour mult be kept cheap, in order to make manufactures flou- 
riſh, the ſtate muſt be at the expence of the children; for as matters 
ſtand, either the unmarried gain as much as the married ſhould 
do, and become extravagant; or the married gain no more than 
the unmarried can do, and become miſerable. An unequal com- 
petition between people of the ſame claſs, always implies one of 
theſe inconveniencies; and from theſe principally proceeds the 
decay and miſery of ſuch numbers in all modern ſtates, as well as 
the conſtant complaints of the augmentation of the price of labour. 


Every individual is equally inſpired with a deſire to propagate. 


A people can no more remain without propagating, than a tree 
without growing: but no more can live than can be fed; and as all 
augmentations of food muſt come at laſt to a ſtop, ſo ſoon as this 
happens, a people increaſe no more ; that is to ſay, the proportion 
of thoſe who die annually increaſes. This inſenſibly deters from 
propagation, becauſe we are rational creatures. But ſtill there are 
ſome who, though rational, are not provident ; theſe marry and 
produce. This I call vicious propagation. Hence I diſtinguiſh pro- 


e into two branches, to wit, multiplication, which goes on 
Se X 2 among 
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among theſe who can feed what they breed, and mere procreation, 
which takes place among thoſe who cannot maintain their offspring. 


This laſt produces a political diſeaſe, which mortality cures at 


the expence of much miſery ; as foreſt trees which are not pruned, 


dreſs themſelves and become vigorous at the expence of numbers 
which die all around. How to propoſe a remedy for this incon- 
veniency, without laying ſome reſtraint upon marriage ; how to lay 
a reſtraint upon marriage without ſhocking the ſpirit of the times, 
I own I cannot find out; ſo I leave every one to conjecture. 

Although a complete remedy cannot be obtained againſt the ef- 
fects of abufive procreation ; yet with the help of accurate lifts of 
births and deaths for every claſs of people, many expedients may 
be fallen upon to preſerve the few who eſcape the dangers of their 
infancy, from falling back into the unhappy claſs which produced 
them. From theſe liſts the degree of mortality and nature of diſ- 
eaſes, as well as the difference between the propagation of the 
eaſy and of the miſerable, will plainly appear; and if it be the 


duty of a ſtatefman to keep all his people bufy, he certainly ſhould 


acquire the moſt exact knowledge poſſible of the numbers and pro- 
pagation of thoſe of every denomination, that he may prevent any 
clafs from riſing above or ſinking below the ſtandard, which is beſt 
proportioned to the demand for their reſpective induftry. 
Population and agriculture have fo cloſe a connection with one 


another, that I find even the abuſes to which they are ſeverally 


liable, perfectly ſimilar. I have obſerved bow naturally it muſt 
happen, that when too many of a ſociety propagate, a part muſt 
ſtarve; when too many cultivate, a part muſt ftarve alſo. Here is 

the reaſon : p x 
The more of a people cultivate a country, the ſmaller portion of 
ir muſt fall to every man's thare; and when theſe portions are 
reduced fo low as to produce no more than what is neceſſary to feed 

the labourers, then agriculture is ſtocked to the utmoſt. 
From this I divide agriculture into two branches; the one uſeful, 
the other abuſive. The firſt is a trade, that is, a method of pro- 
| ducing 
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ducing not only ſubſiſtence for the labourers, but alſo a ſurplus to 
be provided for the free hands of the ſtate, for their ſubſiſtence, and 
for an equivalent either in work itſelf, or for the produce of it. The 
ſecond is no trade, becauſe it implies no alienation, but is purely a 
method of fubſiſting. If, therefore, in any country where agriculture 
is exercifed as a trade, and where there are many free hands, the 9 
farmers fhould be allowed to multiply up to the proportion of the i 
whole produce ; would not all the free hands be torced to ſtarve ? 
What would be the advantage of having fo many farmers; for there 
is one evident loſs? Every ore would be entirely taken up in feeding lj 
himſelf, wants would difappear ; life indeed would be ſimplified to | 
the laſt degree, but the bond of ſociety, mutual dependence, would | 
be diſſolved: therefore I call this ſpecies abuſive, in proportion as | 
theſe effets are produced. I cite ſeveral examples of this abuſive j 
agriculture in different countries, where I take occafion to obſerve, q 
that the chriſtian virtue, charity, in proportion to its extent, is as 
conducive to multiplication as either ſlavery, or induftry : whatever 

gives food muſt give numbers. I do not fay that charity is con” 
ducive to induftry. 

I next apply theſe general principles to a particular repreſentation Caaz, 
given of the ſtate of population in the Britiſh iſles ; from which I . 
conclude, that population there is not obſtructed, either by loſſes [| 
ſuſtained from war and commerce, or from the exportation of their 
fubſitence, but from the political ſituation: of that country, which 
throws it at preſent into a moral incapacity of augmenting in num- | 
bes; o 7c! s 33 l 

The eſtabliſhment of trade and induſtry naturally rectiſies this Cuar. | 
miſapplication of agriculture, by purging the land of ſuperfluous . | 
mouths, and thereby reduces ie, as it ought to be, to a trade calcu- 
lated to furniſh a ſurplus, which comes to be ſold for the labour 

Of all the induſtrious. It is this alone which can rivet the bond of 
general dependence among free men who muſt live by their 
induſtry ; by making one part laborious farmers, and the other in- 
genious tradefmen and manufacturers. It is by the vibration of 
the balance between theſe two claſſes, that multiplication and agri- 
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culture are carried to their height. When induſtry goes on too faſt, 
free hands multiply above the ſtandard, that is, their ſcale ſinks; 
this raiſes the price of food, and gives an additional encouragement 
to agriculture: when this again becomes the more weighty, food 
becomes plentiful and cheap, then numbers augment a- new. Theſe 


reflections lead me to conſider the effects of plentiful and ſcarce 


years in modern times, when famines are almoſt things unknown; 
and I conclude, | HINGE 

That were plentiful years more common, mankind would be 
more numerous ; that were ſcarce years more frequent, numbers 
would diminiſh. Then applying this obſervation to the ſtate of ex- 
portations of grain from England, I am tempted to infer, that this 
kingdom, the moſt fertile perhaps in Europe, has never been found 
to produce, in one year, eighteen months full ſubſiſtence for all its 
inhabitants ; nor ever leſs than ten months ſcanty proviſion in the 


years of the greateſt ſterility. _ 

When a country is fully peopled and continues to "= induſtrious, 
food will come from abroad. When a loaf is to be had, the rich 
will eat it, though at the diſtance of a mile; and the poor may 


ſtarve, though at the next door. It is the demand of the rich, who 


multiply as much as they incline, which encourages agriculture 
even in foreign nations; therefore. I conclude, that this multipli- 
cation is the cauſe, and that che progreſs of nens 1s but _ 
effect of it. | 

A country once fully ſtocked may diminiſh in numbers, and ſtill 
remain ſtocked. This muſt proceed from a change in the manner 
of living; as when an indolent people quit the conſumption of the 
more abundant productions of the earth, to ſeek after delicacies. 


| On the other hand, the induftrious bring an additional ſupply; 


from abroad, and by furniſhing ſtrangers with the produce of their 
labour, they ſtill go on and increaſe in numbers. This is the caſe of 
Holland: and this ſcheme will go on, until abuſes at home raiſe, 
the price of labour; and experience abroad, that univerſal: ſchool 
miſtreſs, teaches foreigners to profit of their own advantages. 

When food ceaſes to be augmented, numbers come to a ſtand; 


but trade may ſtill go on and increaſe wealth: this will hire armies 
5 of 


* 
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of foreigners; ſo the traders may read of their own' battles, victo- 
ries, and Ee and wp IDLE their money, never ſmell gun- 
powder. | * 

When they cannot augment their vaio they will introduce 

machines into many manufactures; and theſe will ſupply the want, 

without adding to the conſumption of their food. Foreigners, 

aſtonithed at a novelty which lowers prices, and checks their grow- 


ing induſtry, will copy tlie inventions; but being no more than 


ſcholars, who go aukwardly to work, this improvement will throw 
many of their hands into idleneſs: the machines will be cried 


down, and the traders will laugh in their ſleeves, well knowing 
that nothing is more eaſy than to put work into the hands of an 


induſtrious man made idle. Wit and genius, in ſhort, will always 


ſet him who poſſeſſes them above the level of his fellows, and when. 


one reſource fails him, he will contrive another. 
The wit T here mention is not that acquired in the cloſet ; for 


there one may learn, that an equal diſtribution of lands was ſo 
favourable to multiplication in antient times, that it muſt be owing 
to a contrary practice, that our numbers now are ſo much ſmaller: 
But he who walks abroad, and ſees millions who have not one 
moment's time to put a ſpade in the ground, ſo buſily are they 


employed in that branch of induſtry which is put into their hands, 


muſt readily conclude, that circumſtances are changed, and that 
the fewer people are neceſſary for feeding the whole ſociety, the 
more muſt remain free to be employed in providing every other 
thing that can make life agreeable, both to . themſelves and to 
ſtrangers; who in return deliver into the hands of their induſtrious 
ſervants, the enſigns of ſuperiority and dominion, money. Who 


is beſt employed, he who works to feed himſelf, or he who works 


to be fed, cloathed, and ſupplied, diſpoſing only of his ſuperfluities 
to thoſe whom, conſequently, he ſhortly muſt command. This is 


obtained by the introduction of the uſeful ſpecies of agriculture, 
and by the exploſion of the abuſive. And when ſtrangers are ſo 


kind as to allow. their .neighbours the privilege. of clothing and 


ng them, good nature, not to ſay ſelf-intereſt, demands, in 
| return, 
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return, that the firſt be indulged in a permiſſion to exerciſe thoſe 
branches of toil and labour which are the leaft profitable, 1 
the moſt neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the latter. 

When the eye of humanity conſiders the toil of the farmer, and 
the indifference of his rich countryman in ſquandering, che abuſe 
appears offenſive. The rich man is adviſed to conſider of the pain 
incurred by the poor huſbandman, in conſequence of his diſ- 
ſipation. Upon this the rich, touched with compaſſion, ſimpliſies 
his way of life. The huſbandman in a fury falls upon the reformer, 
and, in his rough way, gives him to underſtand, that he by no 
means looks upon him as his friend: for, ſays he, do you take me 
for the rich man's ſlate; or do you imagine that I toil as I do, 
either by his command, or for any conſideration for him? Not in 
the leaſt, it is purely for his money; and from the time you per- 
ſuaded him to become an oeconomiſt, here am I, and my poor 
family, ſtarving. We are not the only people in this ſituation; 
there is my neighbour who has all his hay and oats upon hand, 
ſince, by your inſtigation, likewiſe, he diſmiſſed his uſeleſs horſes. 
Do you think he will give his oats in charity to feed the poor? He 
is poor enough himſelf, and all thoſe who have been working to 
get this proviſion together are in no better humour than I am, 
Hold your tongue, ſays the reformer, you are a parcel of extrava- 
gant fellows, you labourers, A hundred years ago, one could have 
got as many of you as one pleaſed, for the half of what you « coſt 
us at preſent. Give us, back our lands, ſays the other, at the rate 


8 we had them; and let us all be well fed before we give you a . 


thing, and you ſhall have us as, cheap as ever, But do you think 
that after you have chaſed one h. f of us into towns, and raiſed 
your rents with the price of their food, that we can work twice as 
hard, and ſerve you as formerly? No, Sir! you ought to, h have 
more ſenſe than. to expect it. 

This is a ſketch of the firſt book; 41 chought a ſhort abridgment | 
of it might be of ſervice for wet ideas, and 1 ranging them 


in order before I proceed. 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


EFORE I enter upon this ſecond book, I muſt premiſe a word 
of connexion, in order to conduct the ideas of my reader by 
the ſame way through which the chain of my own thoughts, wn 
the diſtribution of my plan have naturally led me. | 
My principal view hitherto has been to prepare the way for an 
examination of the principles of modern politics, by inquiring into 
thoſe which have,” leſs or more, operated regular effects in all the 
ages.of the world. 
In doing this, I confeſs, it has been impoſſible for me not to an- 
ticipate many things which, according to the plan I have laid down, 
wall in ſome meaſure involve me in repetitions. 
I propoſe to inveſtigate principles which are all relative and 
depending upon one another. It 1s impoſſible to treat of theſe with 
VOL. I. 3 diſtinctneſs, 
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diſtinctneſs, without applying them to the objects on which they 
have an influence; and as the ſame principles extend their influ- 


ence to ſeveral branches of my ſubject, thoſe of my readers who 


keep them chiefly. in their eye, will not find great variety in the 
different applications of them. 


In all compoſitions of this kind, two n are principally re- 
quiſite. The firſt is, to repreſent ſuch ideas as are abſtract, clearly, 


ſimply, and uncompounded. This part reſembles the forging out 
the links of a chain. The ſecond is, to diſpoſe thoſe ideas in a 
proper order; that is, according to their moſt immediate relations. 
When ſuch a compoſition is laid before a good underſtanding, me- 
mory finiſhes the work, by cementing the links together; and pro- 
2 any one of them can be retained, the whole will follow of 

Now the relations between the different principles of which I 
treat, are. indeed ſtriking to-fuch as are accuſtomed to abſtract 
reaſoning, but not near ſo much ſo, as when the application of 
them is made to different examples. 

The principle of ſelf-intereſt will ſerve as a general key to this in- 
quiry ; and it may, in one ſenſe, be conſidered as the ruling prin- 
ciple of my ſubject, and may therefore be traced throughout the 
whole. This is the main ſpring, and only motive which a ſtateſ- 
man ſhould make uſe of, to engage a fres people to concur in the 
plans which he lays down for their government. IC * 

I beg I may not here be underſtood to mean, chat felt. intereſt 
ſhould conduct the ſtateſman =: by no means. Self- intereſt, when 
confidered with regard to him, is public ſpirit rand it can only be 
called ſelf-intereſt, when it is os ty to _ who are to be go- 


verned by it. # 
From this principle x men are en ce to act in a thouſand differ- 


ent ways, and every action draws after it certain neceſſary conſe- 


— 


quences. The queſtion therefore conſtantly under confideration 


comes to be, what will mankind find it their intereſt to do, under 
ſuch and ſuch curcumſtances ? . N 
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In order to exhauſt the ſubject of political oeconomy, I. have 
propoſed to treat the principles of it in relation to circumſtances ; 
and as theſe are infinite, I have taken them by categories ; that 
is, by the more general combinations, which modern policy has 
formed. Theſe, for the ſake of order, I have repreſented as all 
hanging in a chain of conſequences, and depending on one an- 
other. See Book I. Chap. u. 

I found this the beſt method for extending my plan, from which 
it is natural to infer, that it will alſo prove the beſt for enabling 
my readers to retain it. | 

I ſhall do what I can to diverſify, by various circumſtances, the 
repetitions which this diſpoſition muſt lead me into. There is no 
ſeeing a whole kingdom, without paſſing now and then through 
a town which one has ſeen before. I ſhall therefore imitate the 
traveller, who, upon ſuch occaſions, makes his ftay very ſhort, 
unleſs ſome new curioſity ſhould happen to engage his atten- 

I have ſaid, that ſelf-intereſt is the ruling principle of my ſub- 
ject, and I have ſo explained myſelf, as to prevent any one from 
ſuppoſing, that I confider it as the univerſal ſpring of human 
actions. Here is the light in which I want to repreſent this matter. 
The beſt way to govern a ſociety, and to engage every one to 
conduct himſelf according to a plan, is for the ſtateſman to form 
a ſyſtem of adminiſtration, the moſt conſiſtent poſſible with the in- 
tereſt of every individual, and never to flatter himſelf that his 
people will be brought to act in general, and in matters which 
purely regard the public, from any other principle than private in- 
tereſt, This is the utmoſt length to Which I pretend to carry my 
poſition. As to what regards the merit and demerit of actions in 
general, I think it fully as abſurd to ſay, that no action is truly 
virtuous, as to affirm, that none is really vitious. 

It might perhaps be expected, that, in treating of politics, I ſhould 
have brought an public ſpirit alſo, as a principle of action; whereas 
all I require with reſpect to this principle is, only a reſtraint from it; 

| 8 and 
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and even this is, perhaps, too much to be taken for granted. Were 

public ſpirit, inſtead of private utility, to become the ſpring of 
action in the individuals of a well-governed ſtate, I 3 it 
would ſpoil all. I explain myſelf. 

Public ſpirit, in my way of treating this ſubject, is as . 
in the governed, as it ought to be all- powerful in the ſtateſman 
at leaſt, if it is not altogether ſuperfluous, it is fully as much ſo, 
as miracles are in a religion once fully eſtabliſhed. Both are ad- 
mirable at ſetting out, but would ſhake every thing looſe were 
they to continue to be common and familiar. Were miracles 
wrought every day, the laws of nature would no longer be laws: 
and were every one to act for the public, and neglect himſelf, the 
ſtateſman would be bewildered, and the ſuppoſition is ridiculous. 

expect, therefore, that every man is to act for his own intereſt 
in what regards the public; and, politically ſpeaking, every one 
ought to do ſo. It is the combination of every private intereſt 
which forms the public good, and of this the public, that is, the 
ſtateſman, only can judge. You muſt love your country. Why ? 
"Becauſe it is yours. But you muſt not prefer your own intereſt to 
that of your country. This, I agree, is perfectly juſt and right: 
but this means no more, than that you are to abſtain from acting 
to its prejudice, even though your own private intereſt ſhould de- 
mand it; that is, you ſhould abſtain from unlawful gain. Count 
Julian, for example, who, from private reſentment, it is ſaid, 
brought the Moors into Spain, and=rained his country, tranf- 
greſſed this maxim. A ſpy in an army, or in a cabinet, who be- 
ways the ſecrets of his country, and he who ſells his truſt, are 

in the ſame caſe: defrauding the ſtate is, among many others, 
a notorious example of this. To ſuppoſe men, in general, ho- 
neſt in ſuch matters, would be abſurd. The legiſlature therefore 
ought to make good laws, and thoſe who tranſgreſs them ought to 
be ſpeedily, ſeverely, and moſt certainly puniſhed. This be- 


longs to the coercive part of government, and falling beyond the 
limits of my ſubject, is ever taken fog granted. 


Were 
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Were the principle of public ſpirit carried farther; were a 
people to become quite diſintereſted, there would be no poſlibility 
of governing them. Every one might conſider the intereſt of his 
country in a different light, and many might join in the ruin of it, 
by endeavouring to promote its advantages. Were a rich merchant 
to begin and ſell his goods without profit, what would become of 
trade? Were another to defray the extraordinary expence of ſome 
workmen in a hard year, in order to enable them to carry on 
their induſtry, without raiſing their price, what would become of 
others, who had not the like advantages? Were a man of a large 
landed eſtate to diſtribute his corn rents at a low price in a year 
of ſcarcity, what would become of the poor farmers ? Were people 
to feed all who would aſk charity, what would become of induſtry ? 
Theſe operations of public ſpirit ought to be left to the public, and 
all that is required of individuals is, not to endeavour to defeat 
them. 

This is the regular diſtribution of things, and it is only this 
which comes under my conſideration. 

In ill- adminiſtred governments I admire as much as any one 
every act of public ſpirit, every ſentiment of diſintereſtedneſs, and 
nobody can have a higher eſteem for every perſon remarkable for 
chem. 

The leſs attentive any government is to do their duty, the more 
eſſential it is that every individual be animated by hat ſpirit, which 
then languiſhes in the very part where it ought to flouriſh with 

the greateſt ſtrength and vigour; and on the other hand, the more 

public ſpirit is ſhewn in the adminiſtration of public affairs, the 
leſs occaſion has the ſtate for aſſiſtance from individuals. 
Now as I ſuppoſe my ftateſman to do his duty in the moſt mi- 
nute particulars, ſo I allow every one of his ſubjects to follow the 
dictates of his private intereſt. All I require is an exact obedi- 
ence to the laws. This alſo is the intereſt of every one; for he 
who tranſgreſſes ought moſt undoubtedly to be puniſhed: and this 
is all the public ſpirit which any perfect government has occaſion 
for, 
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CHAP. I. 
* the reciprocal — between Trade ond Huub. 


r eos. ad. n two different 5 


ſubjects, but which are as thoroughly blended together, as 
thoſe we have diſcuſſed in the firſt book. Similar to theſe in their 
mutual operations, they are reciprocally aiding and aſſiſting to 
each other, and it is by the conſtant vibration of the balance be- 
tween them, that both are carried to their height of —— and 
refinement. 

TRADE ir an operation, by which the wealth, or work, either of indivi- 
duals, or of ſocieties, may be exchanged, by a ſet of men called merchants, 
for an equivalent, proper for ſupplymg every want, without any interruption 


to mduftry, or any check upon confumption. 
INDUSTRY ir the application to ingenious labour in a free man, in order to 


procure, by the means of trade, an equivalent, fit 9 the fupphying every 
want. 

I muſt obſerve, that theſe definitions are only 10. relatively to 
my ſubject, and to one another: for trade may exiſt without induſtry, 
becauſe things produced partly by nature may be exchanged be- 
tween men; induſiry may be exercifed without trade, becaufe a man 
may be very ingenious in working to ſapply his own coiffamption, 
and where there is no exchange, there can be no trade. Induſtry like- 
wile is different from labour. Induſtry, as I underftand the term, muſt 
be voluntary; labour may be forced : the one and the other may pro- 
duce the ſame effect, but the political confequences are vaſtly different. 

Induſtry, therefore, is only 1. u to free men; labour may be 


performed by flaves. 
Let me examine this laſt diſtinction a little more clofely, the bet- 


ter to try whether it be juſt, and to point out the © eit rl 
which refult from it. 


I have 
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I have ſaid, that without the aſſiſtance of one of the three prin- 
ciples of multiplication, ro wit, ſlavery, induſtry, or charity, there 
was no poſſibility of making mankind ſubſiſt, ſo as to be ſervice- 
able to one another, in greater numbers than thoſe proportioned to 
the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, Slavery and induftry are quite 
compatible with the ſelfiſh nature of man, and may therefore be 
generally eſtabliſhed in any ſociety : charity again is a refinement 


upon humanity, and therefore, I apprehend, it muſt ever be pre- 


carious. 

Now I take ſlavery and induſtry. to be equally compatible with 
great multiplication, but incompatible with one another, without 
great reſtrictions laid upon the firſt. It is a very hard matter to 
introduce induſtry into a country where ſlavery is eſtabliſhed ; be- 
cauſe of the unequal competition between the work of ſlaves and 
that of free men, ſuppoſing both equally admitted to market, 
Here is the reaſon : | 

The flaves have all their particular maſters, who can take bet- 
ter care of them, than any ftateſman can take of the induſtrious 
freemen ; becauſe their liberty is an obſtacle to his care. The 
ſlaves have all their wants ſupplied by the maſter, who may 
keep them. within the limits of ſobriety. He may either recruit 
their numbers from abroad, or take care of the children, juſt as 
he finds it his advantage. If the latter ſhould prove unprofitable, 
either the children die for want of care, or by promiſcuous living 
few are horn, or by keeping the ſexes aſunder, they are prevented 
from breeding at all. A troop of manufacturing ſlaves, conſidered 
in a political light, will be found all employed, all provided for, 
and their work, when brought to market by the maſter, may be 
afforded much cheaper, than the like performed by freemen, who 
muſt every one provide for himſelf, and who may perhaps have 
a ſeparate houſe, a wife, and children, to maintain, and all this 
from an induſtry, which produces no more, nay not ſo much, as 
that of a ſingle ſlave, who has no avocation from labour. Why 
do large undertakings in the manufacturing way ruin private in- 

duſtry, 
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duſtry, but by coming nearer to the ſimplicity of ſlaves. Could 


the ſugar iſlands be cultivated to any advantage by hired labour? 
Were not the expences of rearing children ſuppoſed to be great, 


would ſlaves ever be imported? Certainly not: and yet it is {till a 


doubt with me, whether or not a proper regulation for bringing 
up the children of ſlaves might not turn this expedient to a bet- 
ter account, than the conſtant importation of them. But this is 


foreign to the preſent purpoſe. All I intend here to obſerve is, the 


conſequences of a competition between the work of ſlaves and of 
free men ; from which competition I infer, that, without judicious 


regulations, it muſt be impoſſible for induſtry ever to get the better 


of the diſadvantages to which it will neceſſarily be expoſed at firſt, 
in a ſtate where ſlavery is already introduced. 

Theſe regulations ought to prevent the competition between the 
induſtrious freemen and the maſters of ſlaves, by appropriating the 
occupation of each to different objects: to confine ſlavery, for ex- 


ample, to the country; that is, to ſet the ſlaves apart for agricul- 


ture, and to exclude them from every other ſervice of work. With 
ſuch a regulation perhaps induſtry might ſucceed. This was not 
the caſe of old; induſtry, did not ſucceed as at preſent : and to this 
I attribute the ſimplicity of thoſe times. 

It is not ſo difficult to introduce ſlavery into a ſtate where liberty 
is eſtabliſhed ; becauſe ſuch a revolution might be brought about 
by force and violence, which make every thing give way ; and, for 
the - reaſons above-mentioned, I muſt conclude, that the conſe- 
quences of ſuch a revolution would tend to extinguiſh, or at leaſt, 
without the greateſt precaution, greatly check the progreſs of 
induſtry : but were ſuch precautions properly taken; were ſlavery 
reduced to a temporary and conditional ſervice, and put under pro- 
per regulations; it might prove, of all others, the moſt excellent 
expedient for rendering the lower claſſes of a people happy and 
flouriſhing ; and for preventing that vitious procreation, from which 
the great miſery to which they are expoſed at preſent chiefly pro- 
cceds. But as every modification of {ſlavery is quite contrary to 

| the, 
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the ſpirit of modern times, I ſhall carry ſuch ſpeculations no far- 
ther. Thus much I have thought it neceſſary to obſerve, only by 
the way, for the ſake of ſome principles which I ſhall have occa- 
fion afterwards to apply to our own oeconomy ; for wherever any 
notable advantage is found accompanying ſlavery, it is the duty of 
a modern ſtateſman to fall upon a method of profiting by it, with- 
out wounding the ſpirit of European liberty. And this he may 
accompliſh in a thouſand ways, by the aid of good laws, calculated 
to cut off from the lower claſſes of a people any intereſt they can 
have in involving themſelves in want and miſery, opening to them 
at the ſame time an eaſy progreſs towards proſperity .and eaſe. 
lere follows an expoſition of the principles, from which I was 
led to ſay, in a former chapter, that the failure of the flaviſh form 
of feudal government, and the extenſion thereby given to civil 
and domeſtic liberty, were the ſource from which the whole ſyſ⸗ 
tem of modern polity has ſprung. 

Under the feudal form, the higher claſſes were perhaps more 
free than at preſent, but the lower claſſes were either ſlaves, or 
under a moſt ſervile dependence, which is entirely the ſame thing 
as to the conſequence of interrupting the progreſs of private 
induſtry. 

I cannot pretend to advance, as a confirmation of this doctrine, 
that the eſtabliſhment of ſlavery in our colonies in America was 
made with a view to promote agriculture, and to curb manufac- 
tures in the new world, becauſe I do not know much of the ſen- 
timents of politicians at that time: but if it be true, that ſlavery 
has the effect of advancing agriculture, and other laborious ope- 
rations which are of a ſimple nature, and, at the ſame time of diſ- 
couraging invention and ingenuity; and if the mother-country 
has occaſion for the produce of the firſt, in order to provide or to 
employ thoſe who are taken up at home in the proſecution of 
the latter ; then I muſt conclude, that ſlavery has been very luckily, if 
not politically, eſtabliſhed to compaſs ſuch an end: and therefore, if 


any colony, where ſlavery is not common, ſhall ever begin to rival 
VOL, I, 2 the 
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the induſtry of the mother-country, a very good way of fruſtrating 
the attempt will be, to encourage the introduction of ſlaves into 
ſuch colonies without any reſtrictions, and allow it to work its na- 


tural. effect. 


Having 3 the definition of trade and induſtry, as relative to 
my inquiry, I come now to examine their immediate connections, 
the better to cement the ſubject of this book, with the principles 
deduced in the former. 

In treating of the reciprocal wants of a ſociety, and in ſhewing 
how their being ſupplied by labour and ingenuity naturally tends 


to increaſe population on one hand, and agriculture on the other, 


the better to ſimplify our ideas, we ſuppoſed the tranſition to be 
direct from the manufacturer to the conſumer, and both to be 
members of the ſame ſociety. Matters now become more com- 


plex, by the introduction of trade among different nations, which 


is a method of collecting and diſtributing the produce of induſtry, 
by the interpoſition of a third principle. Trade receives from a 
thouſand hands, and diſtributes to as many. 

To aſk, whether trade owes its beginning to induſtry, or induſtry 
to trade, is like aſking, whether the motion of the heart is owing 
to the blood, or the motion of the blood to the heart. Both the 
one and the other, I ſuppoſe, are formed by ſuch inſenſible de- 
grees, that it is impoſſible to determine where the motion begins. 
But ſo ſoon as the body comes to be pertectly formed, I have little 
doubt of the heart's being the principle of circulation. Let me ap- 
ply this to the preſent queſtion. 

A man muſt firſt exiſt, before he can feel want; he muſt want, 
that is, deſire, before he will demand; and he muſt demand, be- 


fore he can receive. This is a natural chain, and from it we have 


concluded in Book I. that Population 2 is the cauſe, and agriculture 
the effect. 

By a parallel reaſon it may be alledged, that as wants excite to 
induſtry, and are conſidered as the cauſe of it; and as the produce 
of induſtry cannot be exchanged without trade; ſo trade muſt be 
an 
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an effect of induſtry. To this I agree: but I muſt obſerve, that 
this exchange does not convey my idea of trade, although I admit, 
that it is the root from which the other ſprings ; it is the ſeed, but 
not the plant ; and trade, as we have defined it, conveys another 
idea. The workman muſt not be interrupted, in order to ſeek for 
an exchange, nor the conſumer put to the trouble of finding out 
the manufacturer. The object of trade therefore is no more than 
a new want, which calls for a ſet of men to ſupply it; and trade 
has a powerful effect in promoting induſtry, by facilitating the 
conſumption of its produce. 

While wants continue ſimple and few, a workman finds time 
enough to diſtribute all his work: when wants become more mul- 
tiplied, men muſt work harder; time becomes precious ; hence 
trade is introduced. They who want to conſume, ſend the mer- 
chant, in a manner, to the workman, for his labour, and do not 
go themſelves ; the workman ſells to this interpoſed perſon, and 
does not look out for a conſumer. Let me now take a familiar in- 
ſtance of infant trade, in order to ſhew how 1t grows and refines: 
this will illuſtrate what I have been ſaying. 

I walk out of the gates of a city in a morning, and meet with 
five hundred perſons, men and women, every one bringing to 
market a ſmall parcel of herbs, chickens, eggs, fruit, &c. It oc- 
curs to me immediately, that theſe people muſt have little to 
do at home, ſince they come to market for ſo ſmall a value. Some 
years afterwards, I find nothing but horſes, carts, and waggons, 
carrying the ſame proviſions. I muſt then conclude, that either 
thoſe I met before are no more in the country, but purged off, as 
being found uſeleſs, after a method has been found of collecting 
all their burdens into a few carts ; or that they have found out a 
more profitable employment than carrying eggs and greens to 
market. Which ever happens to be the caſe, there will be the in- 
troduction of what I call trade; to wit, this collecting of eggs, 
fruit, fowl, &c. from twenty hands, in order to diſtribute it to as 
many more within the walls, The conſequence 1s, that a great 
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cart 


deal of labour is ſaved; that is to ſay, the earth gives time to- 
twenty people to labour, if they incline ; and when wants increaſe,. 
they will be ready to ſupply them. 

[ | We cannot therefore ſay, that trade will force induſtry, or that 
| induſtry will force trade; but we may ſay, that trade will facilitate 
induſtry, and that induſtry will ſupport trade. Both the one and 
the other however depend upon a third principle; to wit, a taſte 
for ſuperfluity; in thoſe who have an equivalent to give for it. 
This taſte will produce demand, and this again will become the 
main ſpring of the whole operation. 


C H A P. II. 
Of Demand. 
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W ers is no new ſubject; it is only going over what has been I 
treated of very extenſively in the firſt book under another | 
name, and relatively to other circumſtances. Theſe ideas were there 
kept as ſimple as poſſible ;- here they take on a more complex form, 

and appear in a new dreſs. 
| The wants of mankind were ſaid-to promote ie multiplication, 
1 c by augmenting the demand for the food of the free hands, who, 
* by ſupplying thoſe wants, are enabled to offer an equivalent for 
their food, to the farmers who produced it; and as this way of 
bartering is a repreſentation of trade in its infancy, it is no won- 
der that trade, when grown up, ſhould {till preſerve a reſemblance: 

tO it. 

Demand, conſidered as a term appropriated to trade, will now be 
uſed in place of wants, the term uſed in the firſt book relatively to- 
; bartering ; we muſt therefore expect, that the operations of the 
ſame FIT, under different appellations, will conſtantly appear. 
ſimilar, 
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ſimilar, in every application we can make of it, to different circum- 
ſtances and combinations. 

Whether this term be applied to bartating or to trade, it muſt 
conſtantly appear reciprocal. If I demand a pair of ſhoes, the 
ſhoemaker either demands money, or ſomething elſe for his own 
uſe. To prevent therefore the ambiguity of a term, which, from 
the ſterility of language, is taken in different acceptations, accord-- 
ing to the circumſtances which are ſuppoſed to accompany it, I 
ſhall endeavour ſhortly to analyze it. 

Imo. Demand is ever underſtood to be relative to merchandize. 
A demand for money, except in bills of exchange, is never called 
demand. When thoſe who have merchandze upon hand, are de- 
firous of converting them into money, they are ſaid to offer to ſale; 
and if, in order to find a buyer, they lower their price, then, in 
place of ſaying the demand for money is high, we ſay the demand 
for goods is low. 

2do. Suppoſe a ſhip to arrive at a port loaded with goods, with an: 
intention to purchaſe others in return, the operation only becomes 
double. The ſhip offers to ſale, and the demand of the port is ſaid 
to be high or low, according to the height of the price offered, 
not according to the quantity demanded, or number of demanders. 
When all is fold, then the ſhip becomes demander; and if his de- 
mand be proportionally higher than the former, we ſay upon the 
whole, that the demand 1s for the commodities of the port ; that 
18, the port _ and the {hip demands. This I call reciprocal 
demand. 

3ztio. Demand is either ſimple or compound. Simple, when the 
demander is but one, compound, when they are more. But this is not 
ſo much relative to perſons as to intereſts. Twenty people demand-- 
ing from the ſame determined intereſt form but a ſimple demand; 
it becomes compound or high, when different intereſts produce a 
eompetition. It may therefore be ſaid, that when there is no com- 
petition among buyers, demand is ſimple, let the quantity de- 
manded be great or ſmall, let the buyers be few or many. When 
6- therefore 
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therefore in the contract of barter the demand upon one ſide is 
ſimple, upon the other compound, that which is compound 1 is con- 
ſtantly called the demand, the other not. 

4to. Demand is either great or ſmall: great, when the quantity 
demanded is great; ſmall, when the quantity demanded is ſmall. 

5to. Demand 1s either high or low : high, when the competition 
among the buyers is great; low, when the competition among the 
ſellers is great. From theſe definitions it follows, that the conſe- 
quence of a great demand, is a great ſale; the conſequence of a 
high demand, is a great price. The conſequence of a ' ſmall de- 
mand, is a ſmall ſale; the conſequence of a low demand, is a ſmall 
price. 

6to. The nature of demand 1s to encourage induſtry ; ; and when 
it is 1egularly made, the effect of it is, that the ſupply for the 
moſt part is found to be in proportion to it, and then the demand 
is commonly ſimple. It becomes compound from other circum- 
ſtances. As when it 1s irregular, that is, unexpected, or when the 
uſual ſupply fails; the conſequence of which is, that the proviſion 
made for the demand, falling ſhort of the juſt proportion, occa- 
ſions a competition among the buyers, and raiſes the current, that 
is, the ordinary prices. From this it is, that we commonly ſay, 
demand raiſes prices. Prices are high or low according to de- 
mand. Theſe expreſſions are juſt ; becauſe the ſterility of language 
obliges us there to attend to circumſtances which are only im- 
plied. 
Demand is underſtood to be bieh or low, relatively to the com- 
mon rate of it, or to the competition of buyers, to obtain the pro- 
viſion made for it. When demand is relative to the quantity de- 
manded, it muſt be called great or ſmall, as has been ſaid. 

mo. Demand has not always the ſame effect in raiſing prices: 
we muſt therefore carefully attend to the difference between a de- 
mand for things of the firſt neceſſity for life, and for things indit- 
ferent ; alſo between a demand made by the immediate conſumers, 
and one made by merchants, who buy in order to ſell again. In 

5 both 
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both caſes the competition will have different effects. Things of 


abſolute neceſſity muſt be procured, let the price be ever ſo great: 
conſumers who have no view to profit, but to ſatisfy their deſires, 
will enter into a ſtronger competition than merchants, who are 
animated by no paſſion, and who are regulated in what they offer 
by their proſpect of gain. Hence the great difference in the price 
of grain in different years; hence the uniform ſtandard of the 
price of merchandize, in fairs of diſtribution, ſuch as Frankfort, 
Beaucaire, &c. hence, alſo, the advantage which conſumers find 
in making their proviſion at the ſame time that merchants make 
theirs; hence the ſudden riſe and fall in the price of labouring 
cattle in country markets, where every one provides for himſelf. 

Let what has been ſaid ſuffice at ſetting out: this principle will 
be much better explained by its application as we advance, than 
by all the abſtract diſtinctions I am capable to give of it. 


TAP I; 
Of the firſt Principles of bartering, and how this grows into Trade, 


MUST now begin by tracing trade to its ſource, in order to 
reduce it to its firſt principles. 

The moſt ſimple of all trade, is that which is carried c on by barter- 
ing the neceſlary articles of ſubſiſtence. If we ſuppoſe the earth 
free to the firſt poſſeſſor, this perſon who cultivates it will firſt draw 
from it his food, and the ſurplus will be the object of barter: he 
will give this in exchange to any one who will ſupply his other 
wants. This (as has been ſaid) naturally ſuppoſes both a ſurplus 
quantity of food produced by labour, and alſo free hands; for he 
who makes a trade of agriculture cannot ſupply himſelf with all 
other neceſlaries, as well as food; and he who makes a trade of 
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ſupplying the farmers with ſuch neceſſaries, in exchange for his 
ſurplus of food, cannot be employed in producing that food. The 
more the neceſſities of man increaſe, ceteris paribus, the more free 
Hands are required to ſupply them ; and the more free hands are 
required, the more furplus food muſt be produced by additional 
labour, to ſupply their demand. 

This is the leaft complex kind of trade, and may be carried on 
to a greater -or lefs extent, in different countries, according to the 
different degrees of the wants to be ſupplied. In a country where 
there is no money, nor any thing equivalent to it, I imagine the 
wants of mankind will be confined to few objects; to wit, the re- 
moving the inconveniencies of hunger, thirſt, cold, heat, danger, 
and the like. A-free man who by his induſtry can procure all the 
comforts of a ſimple life, will enjoy his reſt, and work no more: 
And, in general, all increaſe of work will ceaſe, ſo ſoon as the de- 
mand for the purpoſes mentioned comes to be ſatisfied. There is 
a plain reaſon for this. When the free hands have procured, by 
their labour, wherewithal to ſupply their wants, their ambition is 
ſatisfied: ſo ſoon as the huſbandmen have produced the neceſſary 
ſurplus for relieving theirs, they work no more. Here then is a 
natural ſtop put to induſtry, conſequently to bartering. This, in'the 
firſt book, we have called the moral impoſſubility of augmenting numbers. 

The next thing to be examined, 1s, how bartering grows into 
trade, properly ſo called and underſtood, according to the definition 
given of it above; how trade comes to be extended among men; 
how manufactures, more ornamental than uſeful, come to be efta- 
bliſhed; and how mea come to ſubmit to labour, in order to 
acquire what is not abſolutely neceſſary for them. 

This, in a free ſociety, I take to be chiefly owing to the introduc- 
tion of money, and a taſte for ſuperfluities in thoſe who poſſeſs it. 

In antient times, money was not wanting; but the taſte for 
ſuperfluities not being in proportion to it, the ſpecie was locked up. 
This was the caſe in Europe four hundred years ago. A new taſte 


for ſuperfluity has drawn, Perhans, more money into circulation, 
from 
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from our Own treaſures, than from the mines of the new world. 

The poor opinion we entertain of the riches of our forefathers, is 
founded upon the modern way of eſtimating wealth, by the quan- 
tity 0! of coin in circulation, from which we conclude, that the greateſt 
part of; th e ſpecie now in our hands muſt have come from America. 

It is more, therefore, through the taſte of ſuperfluity, than in 
conſequence of the quantity of coin, that trade comes to be eſta- 
bliſhed ; and it is only in conſequence « of trade that we ſee induſtry 
carry things in our days to ſo high a pitch of refinement and deli- 
cacy. Let me illuſtrate this by comparing together the different 
operations of barter, fale, and commerce. = 

When, reciprocal. wants are {upplied by barter, there is not the 
ſmalleſt occaſion f for money this 1s the moſt ſimple of all com- 
binations. ; 

When wants are multiplied, bartering becomes (for obvious rea- 
ſons) more difficult ; ; upon this money is introduced. This is the 
common price. of all things: it is a proper equivalent i in the hands 
of thoſe who want, perfectly calculated to ſupply the occaſions of 
thoſe who, by induſtry, can relieve them. This operation of buy- 
ing e ſelling is a little more complex than the former; but ſtill 
we have here no idea of trade, becauſe we have not introduced the 
merchant, by. whoſe induſtry it 1s carried on. 

Let this third perſon be brou ght 1 into play, and the whole operation 
becomes. clear. What. before we called wants, is here repreſented 
by the conſumer j. what we called induſtry, by the manufacturer ; 
What we. called money, by. the merchant. The merchant here 
repreſents. the money, by ſubſtituting credit in its place; and as 
the. money. Was. invented to facilitate barter, ſo the merchant, with 
his. credit, is a New refinement upon the uſe of money. This ren- 


3 


ders it f fill more effectual i in performing the operations of buying 
and falling. This, Operation 18 trade: : it relieves both parties of the 
whole. tio ble. c of .ranſportation, and adjuſting wants to wants, 'or 
WAnts.t9,money z the merchant repreſents by turns both the con- 
ſumer, e, manufacturer, a and the money. To the conſumer he 
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appears as the whole body of manufacturers; to the manufacturers 
as the whole body of conſumers ; and to the one and the other claſs 
his credit ſupplies the uſe of money. This is ſufficient at preſent 
for an illuſtration. I muſt now return to the ſimple operations of 
money in the hands of the two contracting parties, the buyer and 
the ſeller, in order to ſhow how men come to ſubmit to labour in 
order to acquire ſuperfluities. 

So ſoon as money is introduced into a country it becomes, as we 
have ſaid above, an univerſal object of want to all the inhabitants. 
Ihe conſequence is, that the free hands of the ſtate, who before 
ſtopt working, becauſe all their wants were provided for, having 
this new object of ambition before their eyes, endeavour, by refine- 
ments upon their labour, to remove the ſmaller inconveniencies 
which reſult from a ſimplicity of manners. People, I ſhall ſuppoſe, 
who formerly knew but one ſort of cloathing for all ſeaſons, wil- 
lingly part with a little money to procure for themſelves different 
ſorts of apparel properly adapted to ſummer and winter, which the 
ingenuity of manufacturers, and their deſire of getting money, 
may have ſuggeſted to their invention. 

I ſhall not here purſue the gradual progreſs of induſtry, i in bring- 
ing manufactures to perfection; nor interrupt my ſubject with 
any further obſervations upon the advantages reſulting to induſtry, 
from the eſtabliſhment of civil and domeſtic liberty, but ſhall only 
ſuggeſt, that theſe refinements ſeem more generally owing to the 
induſtry and invention of the manufacturers (who by their inge- 
nuity daily contrive means of ſoftening or reheving inconveniencies, 
which mankind ſeldom perceive to be ſuch, till the way of re- 
moving them is contrived) than to the taſte for luxury in the rich, 
who, to indulge their eaſe, engage the poor to become induftrious. 

Let any man. make an experiment of this nature upon himſelf, 
by entring into the firſt ſhop. He will no where ſo quickly dif- 
cover his wants as there. Every thing he ſees appears either neceſ- 
ſary, or at leaſt highly convenient; and he begins to wonder 


(eſpecially if he be rich) how he could have been ſo long without 
| that 
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that which the in genuity of the workman alone had invented, 

in order that from the novelty it might excite his deſire; for 
perhaps when it is bought, he will never once think of it more, 
nor ever apply it to the uſe for which it at firſt appeared ſo neceſ- 
1 
Here then is a reaſon why maakiot labour though not in want. 
They become deſirous of poſſeſſing the very inſtruments of luxury, 
which their avarice or ambition prompted them to invent for the 
uſe of others. 

What has been ſaid repreſents ads in its infancy, or rather the 
materials with which that great fabric is built. 

We have formed an idea of the wants of mankind multiplied 

even to luxury, and abundantly ſupplied by the employment of all 
the free hands ſet apart for that purpoſe. But if we ſuppoſe the 
workman himſelf diſpoſing of his work, and purchaſing, with it, 
food from the farmer, cloaths from the clothier, and in general 
ſeeking for the ſupply of every want from the hands of the perſon 
directly employed for the purpoſe of relieving it; this will not con- 
vey an idea of trade, according to our definition. 
Trade and commerce are an abbreviation of this long proceſs ; a 
ſcheme invented and ſet on foot by merchants, from a principle of 
gain, ſupported and extended among men, from a principle of 
general utility to every individual, rich or poor, to every OY, 
great or ſmall. | 

Inſtead of a pin-maker exchanging his pins with fifty different 
perſons, for whoſe labour he has occaſion, he ſells all to the mer- 
chant for money or for credit; and, as occaſion offers, he purchaſes 
all his wants, either directly from thoſe who ſupply them, or from 
other merchants who deal with manufacturers. in the ſame way 
his merchant dealt with him. 175 | 

Another advantage of trade is, that induſtrious people in one 
part of the country, may ſupply cuſtomers in another, though 
diſtant. They may eſtabliſh themſelves in the moſt commodious 
places for their reſpective buſineſs, and help one another recipro- 
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cally, withour making the Uftaiit parts & che colfiry fittfer for 

| — of their 3 They ate i ewile expolet i to. no avtation 
| from their work by feeking for cuſtomiers. 

Trade — re? 55 excellent advantages; it EST, our- to the 
manufacturers when their branch is under or overſtocked With 
hands. If it is s underſtocked, they will find more demand than they. 
can anſwer: ä if i it is overfiocked, 18 tale will Be #66. 

Intelligent men, in every Pröfefffoft, will eafily dticover when. 
theſe appearances are accidental, and when they proceed from the. 
real principles of trade ; ; which ate Here the objec of our inquiry. 

; Poſts, and correſpdndence by letters, are a cofffequence of trade, 
by che means of which merchants are regularly iniformetl of every. 
augmentation or iminution of induſtry in every y branch; ih every 
part of the country. From tHis knowledge 877 regutate the la 
they, « offer; and as they are many, they ſerve 45 a clicck upon bne- 
another, from the principles of competition Whith We {Hill Here- 

| after examine. 3 

From the current prices the manufacturers areas Well mformed 

as if they kept the correſpondence themſelves : the ſtateſman feels 
perfectly where hands are wanting g. and young people deſtined to 
induſtry, obey, i in a manner, the call of tlie public, and fall na- 
turally in to ſupply the demand. 


Two great afliſtances to merchants, eſpecially in thie infancy of 
trade, are public. markets for collecting the work of ſth dealers, 
and large undertakings in the manufacturing ay by f Private hands. 
By theſe means the merchants come at the knowledge of the quan- 
tity of work in the market, as on the other hand the ffiaffufacturers 

| learn, by the ſale of the goods, the extent bf the demand for them. 


Theſe two things being juſtly known, tlie price of gods Is 9 2 
fixt, as we ſhall preſently ſee, | 


ceed 1 5 operations of trade. A ſet of mesures got all 
together into one town, and entirely taken up with their induſtry, 


are thereby as well informed of the tate of "the market as if every 
one 
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one of ther carried tffither his work, and upon the arrival of the 
merchant, who readily takes it off their hands, he has not the leaſt 
Advatitage over them from his knowledge of the ſtate of demand. 
This man both buys and ſells in what is called wholeſale (that is by 
large parcels) and from him retailers purchaſe, who diſtribute the 
goods to every conſumer throughout the country. Theſe laſt buy 
from wholeſale merchants in every branch, that proportion of every 
kind of merchandize which. is ſuitable to the demand of their bo- 
rough, city, or province. | | 
Thus all inconveniencies are prevented, at ſome additional coft 
to the conſumer, who, for reaſons we ſhall afterwards point out, 
muſt naturally reimburſe the whole expence. The diſtance of the 
manufacturer, the obſcurity of his dwelling, the caprice in ſelling 
his work, are quite removed; the retailer has all in his thop, and: 
the public buys at a current price. 


CHAP: V. 
How the Prices of Goods are determined by Trade, 


IN che price of goods, I conſider two things as really exiſting, 

and quite different from one another; to wit, the real value of 
the commodity, and the profit upon alienation... The intention of 
this chapter is to eſtabliſh this diſtinction, and to ſhew how. the 
operation of trade ſeverally influences the ſtandard of the. one and 
the other; that is to ſay, how trade has the effect of rendering fixt | 
and determined, two things which would otherwiſe be quite vague | 
and* uncertain. 

I. Thefirſt thing to be known of any manufacture when it comes. 
to be ſold, is, how much of it a perſon can perform in a day, a 
week, a month, according to the nature of the work, which may 
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require more or leſs time to bring it to perfection. In making ſuch 


eſtimates, regard is to be had only to what, upon an average, a 


workman of the country in general may perform, without ſup- 
poſing him the beſt or the worſt in his profeſſion; or having any 


peculiar advantage or diſadvantage as to the place where he works. 
Hence the reaſon why ſome people thrive by their induſtry, and 
others not ; why ſome manufaChures flouriſh in one Place and not 


in another. Pu senb offs Ur! 2 
IT. The ſecond thing t to be "Heng 18 ; the ralue of he * 8 


ſubſiſtence and neceſſary expence, both for ſupplying his perſonal 


wants, and providing the inſtruments belonging to his profeſſion, 
which muſt be taken upon an average as above; except when the 
nature of the work requires the preſence of the workman in the 
place of conſumption: for although ſome trades, and almoſt every 
manufacture, may be carried on in places at a diſtance, and there- 
fore may fall under one general regulation as to prices, yet others 
there are which, by their nature, require the preſence of the work- 
man in the place of conſumption; and in that caſe the prices muſt 
be regulated by circumſtances relative to every particular place. 

III. The third and laſt thing to be known, is the value of the ma- 
terials, that is the firſt matter employed by the workman ; and if 
the object of his induſtry be the manufacture of another, the ſame 
proceſs of inquiry muſt be gone through with regard to the firſt, 
as with regard to the ſecond: and thus the moſt complex manu- 
factures may be at laſt reduced to the greateſt ſimplicity. I have 
been more particular in this analyſis of manufactures than was 
abſolutely neceſlary in this place, that might afterwards with the 


greater eaſe N out the methods of Uiminiſhing the Pres or 


them. 


Theſe three articles being known, the price of manufacture is 


determined. It cannot be lower than the amount of all the three, 
that is, than the real value; whatever it is higher, is the manufac- 
rurer's profit. This will ever be in proportion to demand, and there- 


fore will fluctuate according to circumſtances. Fon 
Hence 
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Hence appears the neceſlity of a great demand, in order to pro- 
mote flouriſhing manufactures. 

By the extenſive dealings of merchants, and their conſtant appli- 
cation to the ſtudy of the balance of work and demand, all the 
above circumſtances are known to them, and are made known to 
the induſtrious, who regulate their living and expence according 
to their certain profit. I call it certain, becauſe under theſe circum- 
ſtances they ſeldom overvalue their work, and by not overvaluing 
it, they are ſure of a ſale: a proof of this may be had from daily 
experience. 

Employ a workman in a country where there is little trade or 
induſtry, he proportions his price always to the urgency of your 
want, or your capacity to pay; but ſeldom to his own labour. 
Employ another in a country of trade, he will not impoſe upon 
you, unleſs perhaps you be a ſtranger, which ſuppoſes your being 


ignorant of the value; but employ the ſame workman in a work 
not uſual in the country, cvuſcquently not demanded, conſequently 


not regulated as to the value, he will proportion his price as in the 
firſt ſuppoſition. 

We may therefore conclude from what has been ſaid, that in a 
country where trade is eſtabliſhed, manufactures muſt flouriſh, 
from the ready ſale, the regulated price of work, and certain profit 
reſulting from induſtry. Let us next inquire into the conſequences 
of ſuch a ſituation, 4 
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conſequences of it to the Merchants 20 Jet it on four. 


NF HE firſt conſequence of the ſituation deſcribed in the preceding 
chapter, is, that wants are eaſily ſupplied, for the adequate 
value of the thing wanted. 

The next conſequence is, the opening of foreign trade under its 
two denominations of paſſive and active. Strangers and people of 
diſtant countries finding the difficulty of havin, g their wants ſup- 
plied-at home, and the eaſe of having them ſupplied from this 


country, immediately have recourſe to it. This is paſſive trade. 
The active is When Auerchants, who have executed this plan at 


home with ſucceſs, begin to tranſport the labour of their country- 


men into other regions, which either produce, or are capable of 
producing ſuch articles of conſumption, proper to be manufactured, 
as are moſt demanded at home; and conſequently will meet with 
the readieſt ſale, and fetch the largeſt profits, 

Here then is the opening of foreign trade, under its 7 deno- 
minations of active and paſſive: but as our preſent point of view is 
the conſequences of this revolution to the merchants, we ſhall take 
no farther notice, in this place, of that diviſion: it will naturally 
come in afterwards. | 

What then are the conſequences of this new commerce to our 
merchants, who have left their homes in queſt of gain abroad ? 

The firſt is, that arriving. in any new country, they find them- 
ſelves in the ſame ſituation, with regard to the inhabitants, as the 
workman in the country of no trade, with regard to thoſe who em- 
ployed him ; that is, they proportion the price of their goods to the 


eagerneſs of acquiring, or the capacity of paying, in the inhabi- 


tants, but never to their real value, 
The 
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The firſt profits then, upon this trade, muſt be very conſiderable ; 
and the demand from ſuch a country will be High or lou, great or 
fall, according to the ſpirit, not the real wants of the people: for 
theſe in all countries, as has been ſaid, muſt firſt be ſupplied by the 
inhabitants themſelves, before they ceaſe to labour. 


If the people of this not-trading country (as we ſhall now call it) 
be abundantly furniſhed with commodities uſeful to the traders, 
they will eaſily part with them, at firſt, for the inſtruments of luxury 
and eaſe ; but the great profit of the traders will inſenſibly increaſe 
the demand for the productions of their new correſpondents ; this 
will have the effect of producing a competition between themſelves, 
and thereby of throwing the demand on their ſide, from the 
principles I ſhall afterwards explain. This is perpetually a diſad- 
vantage in traffic: the moſt unpoliſhed nations in the world quickly 
perceive the effects of it; and are taught to profit of the diſcovery, 
in ſpite of the addreſs of thoſe who are the moſt expert in com- 
merce. 


The traders will, therefore, be very fond of falling upon every 
method and contrivance to inſpire this people with a taſte of refine- 
ment and delicacy. Abundance of fine preſents, conſiſting of every 
inſtrument of luxury and ſuperfluity, the beſt adapted to the genius 
of the- people, will be given to the prince and leading men among 
them. Workmen will even be employed at home to ſtudy the taſte 
of the ſtrangers, and to captivate their deſires by every poſſible 
means. The more eager they are of preſents, the more laviſh the 
_ traders will be in beſtowing and diverſifying them. It is an animal 
put up to fatten, the more he cats the ſooner he is fit for ſlaughter. 
When their taſte for ſuperfluity is fully formed, when the reliſh 
for their former ſimplicity is ſophiſticated, poiſoned, and obliterated, 
then they are ſurely in the fetters of the traders, and the deeper 
they go, the leſs poſſibility there is of their getting out. The pre- 
ſents then will die away, having ſerved their purpoſe ; and if after- 
wards they are found to be continued, it will probably be to ſup- 
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port the competition againſt other nations, who witl incline to 
ſhare of the profits. a 

If, on the contrary, this not- trading nation does not abound with 
commodities uſeful to the traders, theſe wilt make little account of 
trading with them, whatever their turn may be; but if we: fuppoſe 
this country inhabited by a laborious people, who, having taken a 
taſte for refinement from the traders, apply themfelves to agricub 
ture, in order to produce articles of ſubſiſtence, they will ſollicit the 
merchants to give them part of their manufactures in exchange 
for thoſe; and this trade will undoubtedly have the effect of mul- 
tiplying numbers in the trading nation. But if food cannot be 
furniſhed, nor any other branch. of production found out to ſup- 
Port the correſpondence, the taſte for reſinement will ſoon die 
away, and trade will ſtop in this quarter. 

Had it not been for the furs in thoſe countries * to Hud- 
ſon's Bay, and in Canada, the Europeans never would have thought 
of ſupplying inſtruments of luxury to thoſe nations; and if the 
inhabitants of thoſe regions had not taken a taſte for the inſtru- 
ments of luxury furniſhed to them by the Europeans, they never 
would have become ſo indefatigable nor ſo dexterous hunters. At 
the ſame time we are not to ſuppoſe, that ever theſe Americans 
would have come to Europe in queſt of our manufactures. It is 
therefore owing to our merchants, that theſe nations are become 
in any degree fond of refinement ; and this taſte, in all probability, 
will not ſoon exceed the proportion of the productions. of their 
country. From theſe beginnings of foreign trade it 1s eaſy to 
trace its increaſe. 

One ſtep towards this, is the elablithing correſpondences in fo- 


reign countries; and theſe are more or leſs neceſlary in proportion 


as the country where they are eſtabliſhed. is more or leſs poliſhed 
or acquainted with trade. They ſupply the want of poſts, and point 
out to the merchants what proportion the productions of the 
country bear to the demand of the inhabitants for manufactures, 


This communicates an idea of commerce to the not- trading nation, 
4 and 
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and they inſenſihly begin to fix a determined value upon their 


oven productions, which perhaps bore no determined value at all 


| lavages,. 
greater, a leſs quantity of this produce,mult be given for every 


before. 

Let me trace a little 8 of nnn, in the ſavages, 
in order to ſhew,how it has the effect of throwing the demand upon 
the traders, and of creating a competition among them, for the 
productions of the new country. | 

Experience ſhews, that in a new diſcovered country, merchants 
conſtantly find-ſome article or other of its productions, which 
turns out to a great account in commerce; and We ſee that the 
longer ſuch a trade ſubſiſts, and the more the inhabitants take a 
taſte for;EKurgpean. manufactures, the more their own, productions 
riſe in their value, and the leſs profit is made by trading with 
them, even in caſes where the trade is carried on by companies; 
xwhich 4s :a,very wiſe inſtitution for one reaſon, that it cuts off a 
competition between our,merchants. 5 

This awe:ſhall ſhew, in its proper place, to he the beſt, means of 
keeping prices low in favour of the nation; hoyever.it may work 
a contrary effect with reſpect to individuals ho muſt buy from 


theſe monopolies. 


When companies are not eſtabliſhed, and When trade is open, 
our merchants, by their eagerneſs to profit of the new trade, betray 


the ſecrets of it, they enter into competition for the purchaſe of the 
foreign produce, and this. raiſes prices and favours the commerce 
of the anaſt ignorant ſavages. 


Some account for this in a different manner. T hey alledge that 


it is not this competition which raiſes, prices; becauſe there is alſo 
a competition among the ſavages as to which of them ſhall get the 
merchandize; and this may be ſuſſicient to counterbalance the 


other, and in proportion as the quantity of goods demanded by the 
as an exchange for the produce of their country, becomes 
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diſtinction between the high and the great demand, which things 
are different in trade, and communicate quite different ideas. 
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10 this 1 anſwer, That I cannot admit this apparent reaſon to be | 
conſiſtent with the principles of trade, however ingenious the con- 
ceit may be. 

The merchant conſtantly conſiders his own profit in parting with 
his goods, and is not influenced by the reaſons of expediency 
which the ſavages may find, to offer him leſs than formerly; for 
were this principle of proportion admitted generally; the price of 


merchandize would always be at the diſcretion of the buyers. 
— objection here ſtated is abundantly: plain; but it muſt be 


reſolved in a very different manner. Here are two ſolutions: 


I. Prices, I have ſaid, are made to riſe, according as demand is 


Vis b. not according as it is great. Now, in the objection, it is ſaid, 
that, in proportion as the demand is great, a leſs proportion of the 
equivalent muſt go to every parcel of the merchandize; which I 
apprehend to be falſe: and this ſhews the neceſſity of making a 


2. In all trade there is an exchange, and in all exchange, we have 
ſaid, there is a reciprocal demand implied: it muſt therefore be 


exactly inquired into, on which hand the competition between the 
demanders is found; that ig to ſay, on which hand it is firongeſt ; 
according to the diſtinction in the ſecond chapter. 


If the inhabitants of the country be in competition for the ma- 
nufactures, goods will rife in their price moſt undoubtedly, let the 
quantity of the produce they have to offer be large or ſmall ; but 
ſo ſoon as theſe prices riſe above the faculties, or defire of buy- 


ing, in certain individuals, their demand will ſtop, and their equi- 


valent will be prevented from coming into commerce. This will 
diſappoint the traders ; and therefore, as their gains are ſuppoſed 


to be great, either a competition will take place among themſelves, 


who ſhall carry off the quantity remaining, ſuppofing them to have 
ſeparate intereſts ; or, 1f they are united, they may, from a view 


of . voluntarily ſink their price, in order to bring it 


within 
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within the compaſs of the faculties, or intention, to buy in thoſe 
' who are till poſſeſſed of a portion of what they want. 

It is from the effects of competition among ſellers that I appre- 
hend prices are brought down, not from any imaginary proportion 
of quantity to quantity in the market. But of this more after- 
wards, in its proper place. | 

So ſoon as the price of manufactures is brought as low as poſ- 
ſible, in the new nation; if the ſurplus of their commodities does 
not ſuffice to purchaſe a quantity of manufactures proportioned 
to their wants, this people muſt begin to labour : for labour is the 
neceſſary conſequence of want, real or imaginary ; and by labour 
it will be ſupplied. | 

When this-comes to be the caſe, we immediately find two trad- 
ing nations in place of one; the balance of which trade will al- 
ways be in favour of the moſt induſtrious and frugal; as ſhall be 
fully explained in another place. 

Let me now direct my inquiry more particularly towards the con- 
ſequences of this new revolution produced by commerce, relative 
to the not- trading nation, in order to ſhew the effect of a paſlive 
foreign trade. I ſhall ſpare no pains in illuſtrating, upon every oc- 
caſion, as I go along, the fundamental principles of commerce, 


demand, and competition, even perhaps at the expence of appear- 
ing tireſome to ſome of my readers. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Corfeguences of the introduttion of a paſſe foreign'Trade among 
8 People who live in Simplicity and 1 Alenefs. 


TE now ſuppoſe the arrwal of traders, all in one intereſt, 

Y with inſtruments of luxury and refinement, at a port in a 
country of great ſimplicity of manners, abundantly provided by 
nature with great advantages for commerce, and peopled by a 
nation capable of adopting a taſte for ſuperfluities. 

The firſt thing the merchants do, is to expoſe their goods, and 
point out the. advantages of many things, either agreeable or uſeful 
to mankind in general, ſuch as wines, ſpirits, inftruments of agri- 
culture, arms, and ammunition ſor hunting, nets for fiſhing, ma- 
nufactures for clothing, and the like. The advantages of theſe are 
preſently perceived, and ſuch commodities are eagerly ſought 
after. — 

The natives on their ſide produce what they moſt eſteem, ge- 
nerally ſomething ſuperfluous or ornamental. The traders, after 
examining all circumſtanees, determine the object of their de- 
mand, giving the leaſt quantity poffible in return for this ſuperflu- 
ity, in order to impreſs the inhabitants with a high notion of the 
value of their own commodities; but as this parſimony may do 
more hurt than good to their intereſt, they are very generous in 
making preſents, from the principles mentioned above. 

When the exchange is completed, and the traders depart, regret is 
commonly mutual; the one and the other are ſorry that the ſu- 
perfluities of the country fall ſhort. A return 1s promiſed by the 
traders, and aſſurances are given by the natives, of a better provi- 
ſion another time. 

What are the firſt conſequences of tllis revolution? 


Is 
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It is not evident, that, in order to fupply an equivalent for this 
new want, more hands muſt be ſet to work than formerly. And 
it is evident alſo, that this augmentarion of induſtry will not eſ- 
fentially increaſe numbers; as was fuppoſed to be the effect of it 
through the whole train of our reaſoning in the firſt book. Why? 
Becauſe there the produce of the induſtry was fuppoſed to be con- 
ſumed at home; and Here it is intended to be exported. But if we 
can find out any additional conſumption at home even implied by 
this new trade, I think it will have the effect of augmenting num- 
bers. An example will make this plain. 

Let me fuppoſe the ſuperfluity of this country to be the ſkins of 
wild beaſts, not proper for food; the manufacture ſougfit for, 
brandy. The brandy is ſold for furs. He who has furs, or he 
who can ſpare time to hunt for them, will drink brandy in pro- 
portion: but I cannot find out any reaſon to conclude from this 
ſimple operation, that one man more in the country muſt neceſſa- 
rily be fed, (for I have taken care to ſuppoſe, that the fleſh of the 
animals is not proper for food) or that any augmentation of agri- 
culture muſt of conſequence enſue from this new traffic. 

But let me throw in a circumftance which may imply an addi- 
tional conſumption at home, and then examine the conſequences. 

A poor creature, who has no equivalent to offer for food, who 
is miſerable, and ready to periſh for want of ſubſiſtence, . goes a- 
hunting, and kills a wolf; he comes to a farmer with the ſkin, and 
fays;. You are well fed, but you have no brandy; if you will give 
me a loaf, I will give you this ſkin, which the ſtrangers are ſo fond 
of, and they will give you brandy. But, ſays the farmer, I have 
no more bread than what is ſufficient for my own family. As for 
that, replies the other, I will come and dig in your ground, and 
you and I will ſettle our account as to the ſmall quantity I deſire of 
you. The bargain is made; the poor fellow gets his loaf, and 
lives at leaſt; perhaps he marries, and the farmer gets'a dram. 
But had ir not been for this dram, (chat is, this new want) which 

Was 
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was purchaſed by the induſtry of this poor fellow, by what argu- 
1 | ment could he have induced the farmer, to part with a loaf, 
| A I here exclude the ſentiment. of charity. This alone, as I have 
| 
{ 


often obſerved, is a principle of multiplication, and if it was ad- 
mitted here, it would ruin all my ſuppoſition; but as true it is, on 
the other hand, that could the poor fellow have got bread by beg- 
ging, he would not probably have gone a-hunting. 

Here then it appears, that the very dawning of trade, in the 
moſt unpoliſhed countries, implies a multiplication, This is 
enough to point out the firſt ſtep, and to connect the ſubject of our 
preſent inquiries with what has been already diſcuſſed in en 
to other circumſtances. I proceed. 

| So ſoon as all the furs are diſpoſed of, and a taſte for ſuperfluity 
ac: both the traders and the natives will be equally inte- 
reſted in the advancement of induſtry in this country. Many new 
objects of profit for the firſt will be diſcovered, which the proper 
employment of the inhabitants, in reaping the natural advantages 
of their ſoil and climate, will make effectual. The traders will 

therefore endeavour to ſet on foot many branches of induſtry 
among the ſavages, and the allurements of brandy, arms, and 
clothing, will animate theſe in the a of them. Let me here 
digreſs for a few lines. 14 

If we ſuppoſe ſlavery to be eſtabliſhed in this country, then all 
the ſlaves will be ſet to work, in order to provide furs and other 
things demanded by the traders, that the maſters may thereby be 
enabled to indulge themſelves in the ſuperfluities brought to them 
by the merchants. When liberty äs the ſyſtem, every one, accord- 
ing to his diſpoſition, becomes induſtrious, in order to procure ſuch 
enjoyments for himſelf. 

g In the firſt ſuppoſition, it is the head of the maſter which con- 

duRs the labour of the ſlave, and turns it towards ingenuity: in 

the ſecond, every head is at work, and every hand is improving in 

dexterity. Where hands therefore are principally neceſſary, the 
llaves have the advantage; where heads are principally neceſſary, 
| the 
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the advantage lies in favour of the free. Set a man to labour at 

ſo much a day, he will go on at a regular rate, and never ſeek to 
improve his method: let him be hired by the piece, he will find a 
thouſand expedients to extend his induſtry. This is exactly the 
difference between the ſlave and the free man. From this I ac- 
count for the difference between the progreſs of induſtry in antient 
and modern times. Why was a peculium given to ſlaves, but to eri- 
gage them to become dextrous? Had there been no peculium and no 
libertini, or free men, who had been trained to labour, there would 
have been little more induſtry any where, than there was in the 
republic of Lycurgus, where, 1 apprehend, neither the one or the 
other was to he found. I return. - 

When once this revolution is brought about ; when thoſe who 
formerly lived in ſimplicity become induſtrious ; matters put on 
a new face. | Is not this operation quite ſimilar to that repreſented 
in the fifth chapter of the firſt book? There I found the greateſt 
difficulty, in ſhewing how the mutual operations of ſupplying food 
and other wants could have the effect of promoting population and 
agriculture, among a people who were ſuppoſed to have no idea 
of the ſyſtem propoſed to be put in execution. Here the plan ap- 
pears familiar and eaſy. The difference between them ſeems 
to reſemble that of a child's learning a language by grammar, or 
learning it by the ear in the country where it is ſpoken. In the 
firſt caſe, many throw the book aſide, but in the other none ever 
fail of ſucceſs. 

I have ſaid, that matters put on a new face; that is to ſay, we 
now find two trading nations inſtead of one, with this difference, 
however, that as hitherto we have ſuppoſed the merchants all in 
one intereſt, the compound demand, that is, the competition of the 
buyers, has been, and muſt ſtill continue on the fide of the na- 
tives. This is a great prejudice to their intereſt, but as it is not 
ſuppoſed ſufficient to check their induſtry, nor to reſtrain their 
conſumption of the manufactures, let me here examine a little 


more particularly the conſequences of the principle of demand in 
Vo E Cc ſuch 
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ſuch a fituation ; for although 1 allow, that it can never chan ge 
des, yet it may admit of different modifications, and produce dif- 
| Texan effects, as we ſhall preſently perceive. 

The merchants we ſuppoſe all in one intereſt, conſequently there 8 
can be no competition among them ; conſequently no check can 
be put upon their raiſing their prices, as long as the prices they 
demand are complied' with. So ſoon as they are raifed to the full 
extent of the abilities of the natives, or of their inclination to buy, 
the merchants have the choice of three things, which are all 

perfectly in their option, and the preference to be given to the 
one or the other depends intirely upon themſelves, and vs age the 
circumſtances I am going to point out. 

Firſt, they may ſupport the High demand ; ; that is, not lower their 
price ; 'which will preſerve a high eſtimation of the manufactures 
in the opinion of the inhabitants, and render the profits upon 
their trade the greateſt poſſible; This part they may poflibly take, 
if they perceive the natives doubling their diligence, in order to 
become able, in time, to purchaſe conſiderable cargoes at a high 
value; from which ſuppoſition is implied a ſtrong diſpoſition in the 
people to become luxurious, ſince nothing but want of ability 
prevents them from complying with the higheſt demand: but fill 
another circumſtance muſt concur, to engage the merchants not to 
lower their price. The great proportion of the goods they ſeek 
for, in return, muſt be found in the hands of a few. This will 
be the caſe if ſlavery be eſtabliſhed ; for then there muſt be many 
poor, and few rich: and they are commonly the rich conſumers 
who proportion the price they offer, rather to their deſires, than to 
the value of the thing. 

The ſecond thing which may be done is, to open the door to a 
great demand; that is, to lower their prices. This will ſink the 
value of the manufactures in the opinion of the inhabitants, and 
render profits leſs in proportion, although indeed, upon the voy- 

age, the profits may be greater. 


This 
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This part they will take, if they perceive the inhabitants do not 

incline to conſume great quantities of the merchandize at a high 
value, either from want of abilities or inclination; and alſo, if 
the profits upon the trade depend upon a large conſumption, as 
is the caſe in merchandize of a low value, and ſuited chiefly to 
the occaſions of the lower ſort. Such motives of expediency will 
be ſufficient to make them neglect a high demand, and prefer a 
great one; and the more, when there is a likelihood that the con- 
ſumption of low- priced goods in the beginning may beget a 
taſte. for others of a higher value, and thus extend in general the 
taſte of ſuperfluity. 
A chird part to be taken, is the leaſt politic, and ha the 
moſt familiar. It is to profit by the competition between the buy- 
ers, and encourage the riſing of demand as long as poſſible; 
when this comes to a ſtop, to make a kind of auction, by firſt 
bringing down the prices to the level of the higheſt bidders, and 
ſo to deſcend by degrees, in proportion as demand finks. Thus 
we may ſay with propriety, according to our definitions of demand, 
that it commonly becomes great, in proportion as prices ſink. By 
this operation, the traders will profit as much as poſlible,. and 
ſell off as much of their goods as the profits will permit. 

I ſay, this plan, in a new diſcovered country, is not politic, as 
it both diſcovers a covetouſneſs and a want of faith in the mer- 
chants, and alſo throws open the ſecrets of their trade to thoſe 
who ought to be kept ignorant of them. 

Let me next ſuppoſe, that the large profits of our sehende 
ſhall be diſcovered by others, ho arrive at the fame ports in a 
ſeparate intereſt, and who enter into no combination which might 
prevent the natural effects of competition. 

Let the ſtate of demand among the natives be ſuppoſed the ſame 
as formerly, both as to Height and greatneſs, in conſequence of the 
operation of the different principles, which might have induced 
our merchants to follow one or other of the'plans we have been 
Cc 2 deſcribing ; 
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deſcribing ; we muſt however till ſuppoſe, that they have been 
careful to preſerve conſiderable profits upon every branch 
If we ſuppoſe the inhabitants to have increaſed in numbers, 
wealth, and taſte for ſuperfluity, ſince the laſt voyage, demand will 
be found rather on the riſing hand. Upon the arrival of the mer- 
chants in competition with the former, both will offer to ſale ; but 
if both ſtand to the ſame prices, it is very natural to ſuppoſe, that 
the former dealers will obtain a preference; as ceteris paribus, it is 
always an advantage to know and to be known. . The laſt comers, 
therefore, have no other way left to counterbalance this advan- 

tage, but to lower their prices. 55111] 

This is a new phoenomenon : here the fall of prices is not vo- 
huntary' as formerly ; not conſented to from expediency ; not owing 
to a failure of demand, but to the influence of a new principle of 
commerce, to wit, a double competition. This 1 ſhall now exa- 
mine with all the care I am capable of. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of double Competition. 


(tat 7d ö - Le | 7, 8 | | | 
HEN competition is much ſtronger on one ſide of the contract 
than on the other, I call it fmple, and then it is a term ſy- 
nonimous. with what I have called compound demand. This is the 
ſpecies of competition which is implied in the term high demand, or 
when it is ſaid, that demand raiſes prices. | 

Double competition is, when, in a certain degree, it takes place on 
both ſides of the contract at once, or vibrates alternately from one 
to che other. This is What reſtrains prices to the adequate value 
of the merchandize. e 
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1 frankly eonfeſs I feel a great want of language to expreſs my 
ideas, and it is for this reaſon I employ ſo many examples, the bet- 
ter to communicate certain combinations of them, which. other- 
wile would be inextricable. DAE in 

he great difficulty is to diſtinguiſh clearly between the orinciples | 
of demand, and thoſe of competition: here then follows the principal 
differences between the two, relatively to the effects they produce 
 ſeverally in the mercantile contract of buying and ſelling, which 
I here expreſs ſhortly by the word contract. | 

Simple demand is what brings the quantity of a commodity to-mar- 
ket. Many demand, who do not buy ; many offer, who do not 
ſell. This demand is called great or ſmall; it is ſaid to increaſe, to 
augment, to ſwell; and is expreſſed by theſe and other fſynonimous 
terms, which mark an augmentation or diminution of quantity. 
In this ſpecies, two people never demand the ſame thing, but a 
part of the ſame thing, or things quite alike, 

Compound demand is the principle which raiſes prices, and never 
can make them fink; becauſe in this caſe more than one de- 
mands the very ſame thing. . It is ſolely applicable to the buyers, 
in relation to the price they offer. This demand is called high or 
bow, and is ſaid to %, to fall, to mount, to fink, and is expreſſed by 
theſe and other ſynonimous terms. | 

Simple competition, when between buyers, is the ſame as compound 
or high demand, but differs from it in ſo far, as this may equally 
take place among ſellers, which compound demand cannot, and then 
it works a contrary effect: it makes prices fink, and is ſynonimous 
with low demand : it is this competition which overturns the balance 
of work and demand ; of which afterwards. | 

Double competition 18 what 1s underſtood to take place in almoſt 
every operation of trade; it is this which prevents the exceſſive 
riſe of prices; it is this which prevents their exceſſive fall. While 


double competition prevails, the balance is perfect, ed and induſtry 
flouriſh, 


The 
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The capital diſtinction, therefore, between the terms demand and 
competition is, that demand is conſtantly relative to the buyers, and 
when money is not the price, as in barter, then it is relative to that 
ſide upon which the greateſt competition is found. 

We therefore ſay, with regard to prices, demand is high or low. 
Wich regard to the quantity of merchandize, demand is great or ſmall. 
With GT to 2 it is always called great or 2 Arong or 
weak, 

Competition, I have ſaid, is, with . propriety, applicable to 
both parties in the contract. A competition among buyers is a pro- 
per expreſſion; a competition among ſellers, who have the merchan- 
dize, is fully as eaſdy underſtood, though it be not quite ſo W 
ing, for reaſons which an example will make plain. 

You come to a fair, where you find a great variety of every kind 
of merchandize, in the poſſeſſion of different merchants. Theſe, 
by offering their goods to ſale, conſtitute a tacit competition; every 
one of them wiſlies to ſell in preference to another, and at the 
ſame time with the beſt advantage to himſelf. 


The buyers begin, by cheapning at every ſhop. The firſt price 


aſked marks the covetouſneſs of the ſeller; the firſt price offered, 
the avarice of the buyer. From this operation, I ſay, competition 
begins to work its effects on both ſides, and ſo becomes double. 
The principles which. influence this operation are now to be de- 
duced.” | 


It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe the ſame degree of eagerneſs, either 
to buy or to fell, among ſeveral merchants ; becauſe the degree of 


and as theſe muſt neceſſarily be inffuenced and regulated by dif: 
ferent circumſtances, that buyer, who has the beſt proſpect of ſell- 
ing again with profit, obliges him, whoſe proſpect is not ſo good, 
to content himſel? with Teſs; and that ſeller, who has bought to 


the beſt advantage, obliges him, who has paid dearer for 1 mer: 


chandize, to moderate his deſire of gan. , 
It 


eagerneſs I take to be exactly in proportion to their view of profit; 
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It is from theſe principles, that competition among buyers and 
ſellers muſt take place. This is what confines the fluctuation of 
prices within limits which are compatible with the reaſonable pro- 
fits of both buyers and ſellers; for, as has been ſaid, in treating 
of trade, we muſt conſtantly ſuppoſe the whole operation of buy- 
ing and ſelling to be performed by merchants; the buyer cannot 
be ſuppoſed to give ſo high a price as that which he expects to re- 
ceive, when he diſtributes to the conſumers, nor can the ſeller be 
fuppoſed to accept of a lower than that which he paid to the ma- 
nufacturer. This competition is properly called double, becauſe of 
the difficulty to determine upon which ſide it ſtands; the ſame 
merchant may have it in his. favour upon certain articles, and 
againſt him upon others; it is continually in- vibration, and the 
arrival of every poſt may leſs or more pull down the heavy ſcale. 
In every tranſaction between merchants, the profit reſulting from 
the ſale muſt be exactly diſtinguiſhed from the value of the mer. 
chandize. The firſt may vary, the laſt never can. It is this profit 
alone which can be influenced by competition; and it 1s for thar 
reaſon we find ſuch uniformity every where in the prices of goods 
of the ſame quality. | 
The competition between ſellers does not appear fo ſtriking, as 
that between buyers ; becauſe he who offers to ſale, appears only 
paſlive in the firſt operation; whereas the buyers preſent them- 
ſelves one after another; they make a demand, and when the 
merchandize is refuſed to one at a certain price, a ſecond either 
offers more, or does not offer at all : but ſo ſoon as another ſeller 
finds his account in accepting the price the firſt had refuſed, then 
the firſt enters into competition, providing his profits will admit 
his lowering the firſt price, and thus competition takes place among 
the ſellers, until the profits upon their trade prevent prices from 
falling lower. 8 
In all markets, I have ſaid, this competition is varying, though 
inſenſibly, on many occaſions ; but in others, the vibrations are 
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the buyers, and in proportion as this grows, the competition be- 
tween the ſellers diminiſhes. When the competition between the 


former has raiſed prices to a certain ſtandard, it comes to a ſtop; 


then the competition changes ſides, and takes place among the 


fellers, eager to profit of the higheſt price. This makes prices 
fall, and according as they fall, the competition among the buyers 
diminiſhes. They ſtill wait for the loweſt period. At laſt it comes; 
and then perhaps ſome new circumſtance, by giving the balance 


a kick, diſappoints their hopes. If therefore it ever happens, that 


there is but one intereſt upon one ſide of the contract, as in the 
example in the former chapter, where we ſuppoſed the ſellers 


united, you perceive, that the riſe of the price, occaſioned by the 
competition of the buyers, and even its coming to a ſtop, could 
not poſſibly have the effect of producing any competition on the 


Other ſide; and therefore, if prices come afterwards to fink, the 


fall muſt have proceeded from the prudential conſiderations of 
adapting the price to the faculties of thoſe, who, from the height 
of it, had withdrawn their demand. 

From theſe principles of competition, the foreſtalling of mar- 
kets is made a crime, becauſe it diminiſhes the competition which 
ought to take place between different people, who have the ſame 
merchandize to offer to ſale. The foreſtaller buys all up, with an 
intention to ſell with more profit, as he has by that means taken 
other competitors out of the way, and appears with a ſingle in- 


tereſt on one ſide of the contract, in the face of many competitors. 


on the other. This perſon is puniſhed by the tate, becauſe he has 


prevented the price of the merchandize from becoming juſtly pro- 
portioned to the real value; he has robbed the public, and enriched 


himſelf ; and! in the puniſhment, he makes reſtitution. Here oc- 
cur two queſtions to be reſolved, for the ſake of illuſtration. 
Can competition among buyers poſſibly take place, when the 


proviſion, made is more than ſufficient to ſupply the quantity de- 


manded ? 


very perceptible. Sometimes it is found ſtrongeſt on the ſide of 
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manded? On che other hand, can competition take place among 
the ſellers, when the 1 Is exceeds the total mpegs 
made for it | * 

I think it may in both ! ; PER in the one and out mow 
there is a competition implied on one fide of the contract, and the 
very nature of this competition implies a poſſibility of its coming 
on the other, provided ſeparate intereſts be found — both ſides. 
But to be more particular. 

1. Experience ſhews, that however juſtly the proportion between 
the demand and the ſupply may be determined in fact, it is ſtill 
next to impoſſible to diſcover it exactly, and therefore buyers can 
only regulate the prices they offer, by what they may reaſonably 
expect to ſell for again. The ſellers, on the other hand, can only 
regulate the prices they expect, by what the merchandize has coſt 
them when brought to market. We have already ſhewn, how, 
under ſuch circumſtances, the ſeveral intereſts of individuals af- 
fect each other, and make the balance vibrate. 

2. The proportion between the ſupply and the demand is ſeldom 
other than relative among merchants, who are ſuppoſed to buy and 
ſell, not from neceſlity, but from a view to profit. What I mean 
by relative is, that their demand is great or. ſmall, according to prices; 
there may he a great demand for grain at 35 ſhillings per quarter, 
and no demand at all for it at 40 willing; ; I ſay, among mer- 
chants. 

Here I muſt obſerve, how eſſential it is, to attend to the ſmalleſt 
circumſtance in matters of this kind. The circumſtance I here 
have in my eye, is the difference I find in the effect of competition, 
when it takes place purely among merchants on both ſides of the 
contract, and when it happens, that either the conſumers mingle 
themſelves with the merchant-buyers, or the manufacturers, that 
18, the furniſhers, mingle themſelves with thé merchant-ſellers. 
This combination I ſhall illuſtrate, by the ſolution of angthes 
von Il. D d queſtion, 
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queſtion; and then conclude _ chapter with a few ane 
be 50s the whole. 
Can there be no caſe formed, where the competition upon one 
nde may ſubſiſt, without a poſſibility of its taking place on the 
other, although there ſhould be ſeparate intereſts upon both? 

Tanſwer. | The caſe is hardly ſuppoſable among merchants, who 
buy and fell with a view to profit; but it is abſolutely ſuppoſable, 
and that is all, when the direct conſumers. are the buyers; 
when the circumſtances of one of the parties is perfectly known; 
and when the competition is ſo ſtrong upon one ſide, as to prevent 
à poſſibility of its becoming double, before the whole proviſion is 
ſold off, or the demand ſatisfied. Let me have recourſe to ex- 

amples. 
GBrain arriving in a ſmall quantity, at a * where the inhabitants 
are ſtarving, produces ſo great a competition among the con- 
ſumers, who are the buyers, that their neceſlity becomes evident; 
all the grain is generally bought up before prices can riſe ſo 
high as to come to a ſtop; becauſe nothing but want of money, 
that is, an impoſlibility of complying with the prices demanded 
by the merchants, can reſtrain them : but if you ſuppoſe, even 
here, that prices come naturally to a ſtop ; or that, after ſome time, 
they fall lower, from prudential conſiderations, then there is a 
poſſibility of a competition raking place among the ſellers, from 
the principles above deduced. Tf, on the contrary, the ftop is not 
natural, but occaſioned by the interpoſition of the magiſtrate, from 
humanity, or the like, there will be no competition, becauſe then 
the principles of commerce are ſuſpended ; the ſellers are re- 
ſtrained on one fide, and they reſtrain the buyers on the other. 
Or rather, indeed, it is the magiſtrate, or compaſſiom, who in a 
manner fixes the price, 3 office of both buyer and 
beter. 

A 'bener n ſtill may Cn in a competition among 
2 Where it may be ſo ſtrong, as to render a commodity in a 


a | manner 
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manner of no value at all, as in the caſe of an uncommon and 
unexpected draught of fiſh, in a place of ſmall conſumption, When 
no preparations have been made for ſalting them. There can be 
then no competition among the buyers; becauſe the market can- 
not laſt, and they find themſelves entirely maſters, to give what 
price they pleaſe, being ſure the ſellers muſt accept of it, or loſe 
their merchandize. In the firſt example, humanity commonly 
ſtops the activity of the principle of competition; in the other it 
is ſtopt by a certain degree of fair-dealing, which forbids the ac- 


cepting of a merchandize for nothing. "us 
In proportion therefore as the riſing of prices can ſtop demand, 


or the ſinking of prices can increaſe it, in the ſame proportion will 
competition prevent either the riſe or the fall from being carried 
beyond a certain length: and if ſuch a caſe can be put, where the 
riſing of prices cannor ſtop demand, nor the lowering of prices 
augment it, in ſuch caſes double competition has no effect; be- 
cauſe theſe circumſtances unite the moſt ſeparate intereſts of buy- 
ers and ſellers in the mercantile contract, and when upon one fide 
there is no ſeparate intereſt, there can then be no competition. 
From what has been ſaid, we may form a judgment of the va- 
rious degrees of competition. A book: not worth a ſhilling, a fiſh 
of a few.pounds weight, are often ſold for conſiderable ſums. 
The buyers here are not merchants. When an ambaſſador leaves 
a court in a hurry, things are ſold for leſs than the half of their 
value: he is no merchant, and his fituation is known. When, at 
a .public market, there are found conſumers, who make their pro- 
viſion ; or manufacturers, who diſpoſe of their goods for 'preſent 
ſubſiſtence ; the merchants, who are reſpectively upon the oppoſite 
fide of the contract to theſe, profit of their competition; and thoſe 
who are reſpectively upon the ſame fide with them, ftand by with 
patience, until they have finiſhed their buſineſs. Then matters 
come to be carried on between merchant and merchant, and then, 
I allow, that profits may riſe and fall, in the proportion of quan- 
Dd 2 tity 
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tity to demand; that is to ſay, if the proviſion is leſs than the de- 
mand, the competition among the demanders, or the riſe of the 
price, will be in the compound proportion of the falling ſhort of 
the commodity, and of the proſpect of ſelling again with profit. 
It is this combination which regulates the competition, and keeps 
it within bounds. It can affect but the profits upon the tranſaction ; 
the intrinſic value of the commodity ſtands immoveable: nothing 
is ever ſold below the real value; nothing is ever bought for more 
than it may probably bring. 1 mean in general. Whereas fo ſoon 
as conſumers and needy manufacturers mingle in the operation, 
all proportion is loſt. The competition between them is too ſtrong 
for the merchants ; the balance vibrates by jerks. In ſuch mar- 
kets merchants ſeldom appear: the principal objects there, are 
the fruits and productions of the earth, and articles of the firſt 
neceſſity for life, not manufactures ſtrictly ſo called. A poor fel- 
low often ſells, to purchaſe bread to eat; not to pay what he did 
eat, while he was employed in the work he diſpoſes of. the con- 
ſumer often meaſures the value of what he is about to purchaſe, 
by the weight of his purſe, and his deſire to conſume. 

As. theſe diſtinftions cannot be conveyed in the terms by which 
we are obliged to expreſs them, and as they muſt frequently be 
implied, in treating of matters relating to trade and induſtry, | I 
thought the beſt way was, to clear up my own ideas concerning 
them, and to lay them in order before my reader, before J entred 
farther into my ſubject, 

All difference of opinion upon matters of this nature proceeds, 
as 1 believe, from our language being inadequate to expreſs our 
ideas, from our inattention, in uſing terms which appear ſynoni- 
mous, and from our natural propenſity to include, under general 


rules, things which, upon ſome occaſions, common reaſon re- 


n to be ſet aſunder, nw FVV 
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0 7 what ; is call Eugene Prof and 227. 
o Shivih a 
8 we have been ebe in explaining wy terms, it will 
not be amiſs to ſay a word Er Po NG which ſtand in 
the title of this chapter. 

The term expence, when fimply cx beetted, within any er 
relation, is always underſtood to be relative to money. This kind 
I diſtinguiſh under the three heads, of *privare, public, and national. 

r. Private expence is, what a private perſon, or private ſociety, 
lays out, either to provide articles of confumption, or ſomething 
more permanent, which may be conducive: to their. eaſe, conve- 
nience, or advantage. Thus we fay, a large domęſtic expence, relative 
to one Who ſpends a great income. We ſay, a merchant has been 
at great expence for magazines, for living, for clerks, & . but never 


that he has been at any in buying goods. In the ſame way a ma- 


nufacturer may expend for building, machines, horſes, and car- 
riages, but never for the matter he manufactures. When a thing 
is bought, in order to be ſold again, the ſum employed is called 
money advanced; when it is bought not to be ſold. it ny be ſaid 
to be expended. 

2. Public expence is, the employment of that money, which has 
been contributed by individuals, for the current ſervice of the 
ſtate. The contribution, or gatherin g it together, repreſents the 
effects of many articles of rd . the Tying it out when 
collected, is public peng. * N | 

3. National expence, is what is PT out * #6 country: this 
is what diminiſhes national wealth. The principal, diſtinction to 
be here attended to, is between public expence, or the laying out of 
ow money, and national expence, which is the alicnating the 

Sober 1 nation's 
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nation's wealth in favour of ſtrangers. Thus the greateſt- public 


expence 1maginable, may be no national expence ; becauſe the mo- 
ney may remain at home. - On:the» other hand, the ſmalleſt public, 
or even private expence, eu be a national WN beckuſe the mo- 


ney may go abroad. WA Vl. 
Prat, and loſe, 1 divide i 5 79 tive, 3 wind Ms Poſt tive 


- proft, implies no loſs to any hody; it reſults from an augmentation 


of labour, induſtry, or ingenuity, and has the eint of e or 
augmenting the public good. 

.  Pafeteve los, waphes no profit te any. 8 1 it is « What reſults fo” 
the ceſſation of the former, or of the effects reſulting from, 1 and 


may be ſaid to diminiſh the ꝓublic good. 


_ Relatrve profit, is what implies a loſs to ſome hate, it 3 4 a 
rr 1 
addition to the general ſtock. 111 

_ Relarzve boſs, is what, on the ee 8 A 2005 to Pa 
body; ic alſo marks a vibration of the balance, ue wkes nothing 
from the general ſtock. 
+ The compaad is eaſily underſtood ; Nee. seie ot ah na 
loſs which is partly relateue, and partly pgfitive. I call it compound, 


becauſe both kinds may ſuhſiſt infeparably in the ſame tranſaction, 
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CHAP. IX. 


yon of an attrve forei gn Commerce. 


_ I'not intend to cim myſelf e topics in 
this chapter, I might in a manner exhauſt the hole fubject 


of modern oeconomy under this title; for I apprehend that the; 
whole 


The general conſuquences 9 to @ trading Nation, upon the 
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vrhole ſyſtem of ca . is dere the baſis of an 
active foreign trade. 0 
A nation which remains paſſive i in her commerce, is at the mercy 
of thoſe who are active, and muſt be greatly favoured; indeed, by 
natural advantages, or by a conſtant flux of gold and filver from 
her mines, to be able to ſupport a correſpondence, not entirely 
hurtful to the augmentation of her wealth. | | 
Theſe things ſhall be more enlarged upon as we go along: the 
t in hand, is, to conſider the conſequences of this trade, rela- 
tively to thoſe who are the actors in the operation. 


when I look upon the wide field which here opens to my vie w, 
I am perplexed with too great a variety of objects. In one part, 1 
ſee à decent and comely beginning of induſtry; wealth flowing 
gently in, to recompence ingenuity ; numbers both augmenting, 
and every one becoming daily more uſeful to another; agriculture 
proportionally extending itſelf ; no violent revolutions ; no exorbi- 
tant profits; no inſolence among the rich; na exceſſive. miſery 
among the poor; multitudes employed in producing; great oeco- 
nomy upon conſumption ; and all the inſtruments of luxury, daily 
produced by the hands of the diligent, going out of the country 
for the ſervice of ſtrangers ; not remaining at home for the grati - 
ficatipn of ſenſuality. At laſt the augmentations come inſenſibly to 
a ſtop. Then theſe rivers of wealth, which were in briſk circulation 
through the Whole world, and which returned to this trading 
nation as blood returns to the heart, only to be thrown out again 
by new pulſations, begin to be obſtructed in their courſe ; and flow- 
ing abroad more ſlowly than before, come to form ſtagnations at 
home. Theſe, impatient of reſtraint, ſoon burſt out into domeſtic 
circulation. Upon this cities ſwell in magniſicence of buildings; 
the face of the country is adorned with palaces, and becomes 
covered with groves; luxury ſbines triumphant in every part; 
inequality becomes more ſtriking to the eye; and want and miſery 
appear more deformed, from the contraſt: even fortune grows 
more 
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more whimſical in her inconſtancy; the beggar of the other day; 
now rides in his coach; and he who was born in a bed of ſtate, is 


feen to die in a gaol, or in? an 1 vir rh are the — of : 


great domeſie cfculation,” 2 50 117 bon lhe 016 0 1 2 
Abe fate: man look 00Es about 25 ee, 8 W 0 Was W wont to 3 
confider himſelf 2s the firſt man in the ſociety i in every reſpect, per- 2 
ceives himſelf, perhaps, eclipſed by the luſtre of private: wealth, which 
ayoids his g graſp when vr atternpts | to ſeize ir. This makes his S0 
vernment 1 more complex and more difficult to be carried on; he 
muſt now avail himſelf of art and addreſs as well as of Power and 


force. * By the help of cajoling and intrigues, he gets a little into 
0 debt; this lays a foundation for public credit, which, growing by 


Uegiees, and in its progreſs aſſuming) many new forms, becomes, 
from the moſt tender beginnings, a moſt formidable monſter, 


Ariking | terror into thoſe who cheriſhed it in its infancy. Upon 
| this, as upon a triumphant war-horſe, the ſtateſman gets a-ſtride, 
| 


he then "appears formidable a-new ; his head turns giddy; ; he is 
choaked with the duſt he has raiſed; and at the moment he is 
eady t to fall, to his utter aſtoniſhment and ſurprize, he finds a ſtrong 
monied intereſt, of his own creating, which, inſtead of ſwallowing 
him up as he apprehended, flies to his f. ſupport. | Through this he 
gets the better of all oppoſition, he eſtabliſhes raxes, mulriplies 
them, mortgages his fund of ſubſiſtence, either becomes a bank- 
rupt, and riſes again from his aſhes; or if he be leſs audacious, he 
ſtands trembling and tottering for a while on the brink of the 
political precipice. From one or the other of theſe perilous ſituations, 
he begins to diſcover an endleſs path which, after a multitude of 
windings, {till returns into its ſelf, and continues an equal cgurſ; 

through this var labyrinth: but of chis laſt +. more in he Bel A 
book. 1 | 3 
| It is now w full time to leave off chapſody, and return to reaſoning 
| and cool inquiry, concerning the more immediate and more gene- 4 

ral 
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ral effects and revolutions. produced by, the opening of a foreign 
trade in a nation of induſtry. | | 

The firſt and moſt ſenſible alteration will be an increaſe of demand 
for manufacturers, becauſe by ſupplying the wants of ſtrangers, 
the number of conſumers will now be conſiderably augmented. 
What again will follow upon this, muſt depend upon circum- 
ſtances. 

If this revolution in the ſtate of demand ſhould prove too violent, 
the conſequence of it will be to ra/e demand; if it ſhould prove 
gradual, it will increaſe it. I hope this diſtinction is well un- 
derſtood, and that the conſequence appears juſt : for, if the ſupply 
do not increaſe in proportion to the demand, a competition will 
enſue among the demanders ; which is the common effect of ſuch 
ſudden revolutions. If, on the other hand, a gentle increaſe of 


demand ſhould be accompanied with a proportional ſupply, the | 


whole induſtrious ſociety will grow in vigour, and in wholſome 
ſtature, without being ſenſible of any great advantage or incon- 


veniency ; the change of their circumſtances will even be imper- 
ceptible. 


The. immediate effects of the . . will, in this 
example, be flattering to ſome, and diſagreeable to others. Wealth 


will be found daily to augment, from the riſing of prices, in many 
branches of induſtry. This will encourage the induſtrious claſſes, 
and the idle conſumers at home will complain. I have alrcady 
dwelt abundantly long upon the effects reſulting from this to the 
lower claſſes of the people, in providing them with a cer tain 
means of ſubſiſtence. Let me now examine in what reſpect even the 


higher claſſes will be made likewiſe to feel the good effects of this. 


general change, although at firſt ey may Mer a temporary in- 
conveniency from it. 


Farmers, as has been obſerved, will have a greater difficulty i in 
finding ſervants, who, inſtead of labouring the ground, will chooſe, 


to turn themſelves to manufactures. This we have conſidered in 
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the light of purging the lands of ſuperfluous mouths-; but every 
conſequence in this great chain of politics draws other conſequences 


after it, and as they follow one another, things put on different 


faces, which aſſect claſſes differently. The Purging of the land 
is but one of the firit; here follows another. | 

The deſertion of the s employed in a trifling agriculture 
will at firſt, no doubt, embarraſs the farmers ; but in a little time 
every thing becomes balanced in a trading nation, becauſe here 
every induſtrious man muſt advance in proſperity, in ſpite of all ge- 
neral combinations of circumſtances. 
in the cafe before us, che relative profits upon farming muſt ſoon 
become greater than formerly, becauſe of this additional expence 
which muſt affect the whole claſs of farmers; conſequently, this 
additional expence, inſtead of turning out to be a loſs to either 
landlord or farmer, will, after ſome little time, turn out to the 
advantage of both: becauſe the produce of the ground, being in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to every body, muſt in every article increaſe 
in its value. Thus in a ſhort time accounts will be nearly balanced 
on all hands; that is to ſay, the ſame proportion of wealth will, ceteris 
paribus, continue the ſame among the induſtrious. I ſay among 
the induſtrious; for thoſe who are either idle, or even negligent, 
will be great loſers. 


A proprietor of land, inattentive to the cotifes of his. farmer's 
additional expence, may very imprudently ſuffer his rents to fall, 
inſtead of aſſiſting him on a proper occaſion, in order to make them 
afterwards riſe the higher. 

Thoſe who live upon a determined income in money, and who 
are nowiſe employed in traffic, nor in any ſcheme of induſtry, 
will, by the augmentation of prices, be found in worſe circum- 
ſtances than before. 


In a trading nation every man muſt turn his talents to account, 
or he will undoubtedly be left behind in this univerſal emulation, 
| 2 in 
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in which the moſt induſtrious, the moſt ingenious, and 121 mon 
frugal will conſtantly carry off the prize. 

- This conſideration ought to be a ſpur to every body. The richeſt 
men in a trading nation have no ſecurity againſt poverty, I mean 
proportional poverty; for though they diminiſh nothing of their 
income, yet by not increaſing it in proportion to others, they loſe their 
rank in wealth, and from the firſt claſs in which they ſtood, they 
will ſlide inſenſibly down to a lower. 

There is one conſequence of an additional beneficial OY which 
raiſes demand and increaſes wealth; but if we fuppoſe no propor- 
tional augmentation of ſupply, it will prove at beſt but an airy 
dream which laſts for a moment, and 'when the gilded ſcene is 
paſſed away, numberleſs are the inconveniencies which are ſeen to 
follow. 

I ſhall now point out the natural conſequences of this augmen- 
tation of wealth drawn from foreign nations, when the ſtateſman 
remains inattentive to increaſe the ſupply both of food and manu- 
factures, in proportion to the augmentation of mouths, and of the 
demand for the produce of induſtry. 

In ſuch a fituation profits will daily ſwell, and every ſcheme for 
reducing them within the bounds of moderation, will be looked 
upon as a hurtful and unpopular meafure: be it ſo; but let us 
examine the conſequences. | 

We have faid, that the rife of demand for manufactures naturally 
increaſes the value of work: now I muſt add, that under ſuch cir- 
cumftances, the augmentation of riches, in a country, either not 
capable of improvement as to the foil, or where precautions have not been 
taken for facilitating a multiplication of inhabitants, by the importation of 
fubſifience, will be productive of the moſt calamitous conſequences. 

On one fide, this wealth will effectually diminiſh the maſs of 
the food before produced ; and on the orher, will increaſe the num- 
ber of uſeleſs conſumers. The firſt of theſe circumſtances will raiſe 


the demand for food; and the fecond will diminiſh the number of 
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uſeful free hands, and conſequently raiſe the price a m 
tures: here are ſhortly the outlines of this progreſs. | 
The more rich and luxurious a people are; the more delicate —. 
become in their manner of living; if they fed on bread formerly, 
they will now feed on meat ; if they fed on meat, they will now feed 
on fowl. The ſame ground which feeds a hundred with bread, 
and a proportional quantity of animal food, will not maintain an 
equal number of delicate livers. Food muſt then become more 
ſcarce; demand for it riſes; the rich are always the ſtrongeſt in the 
market; they conſume the food, and the poor are forced to ſtarve. 
Here the wide door to modern diſtreſs opens; to wit, a hurtful 
competition for ſubſiſtence. Farther, when a people become rich, 
they think leſs og economy; a number of uſeleſs ſervants are 
hired, to become an additional dead weight on conſumption ; and 
when their ſtarving countrymen cannot ſupply the extravagance of 
the rich ſo cheaply as other nations, they either import inſtruments 
of foreign luxury, or ſeek to enjoy them out of their own country, 
and thereby make reſtitution of their gains. 
ls it not therefore evident, that if, before things come to this paſs, 
additional ſubſiſtence be not provided by one method or other, the 
number of inhabitants muſt diminiſh ; although riches may daily 
increaſe by a balance of additional matter, ſuppoſed to be brought 
into the country in conſequence of the hitherto beneficial foreign 
trade. This is not all. I ſay farther, that the beneficial trade will 
laſt for a time only. For the infallible conſequence of the riſe of 
prices at home will be, that thoſe nations which at firſt conſumed 
your manufactures, perceiving the gradual increaſe of their price, 
will begin to work for themſelves ; or finding out your rivals who 
can ſupply them cheaper, will open their doors to them. Theſe 


again, perceiving the great advantages gained by your traders, 
will begin to ſupply the market; and ſince every thing muſt be 


cheaper in countries where we do not ſuppoſe the concurrence of 
all the circumſtances mentioned above, theſe nations will ſupplant 


you, and be enriched in their turn, 
Here 
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Here comes a new revolution. Trade is come to a ſtop: what 
then becomes of all the hands which were n YE] in 
ſupplying the foreign demands ? | 
Were revolutions ſo ſudden as we are obliged to repreſent them, 
all would go to wreck ;. in proportion as they happen by quicker 


or {flower degrees, the inconveniencies are greater or fmaller. 


Prices, we have ſaid, are made to riſe by competition. If the 
competition of the ſtrangers. was what raiſed them, the diſtreſs 


upon the manufacturers will be in proportion to the ſuddenneſs of 


their deſerting the market. If the competition was divided between 
the ſtrangers and the home conſumers, the inconveniencies which 
enſue will be leſs; becauſe the deſertion of the ſtrangers will be in 
ſome meaſure made up by an increaſe of home'conſumption which 
will follow upon the fall of prices. And if, in the third caſe, the 
natives have been ſo imprudent as not only to ſupport a competition 
with the ſtrangers, and thereby diſguſt them from coming any 
more to market, but even to continue the competition between 
themſelves, the whole 4% ſuſtained by the revolution will be na- 
tional. Wealth will ceaſe to augment, but the inconveniencies, 
in place of being felt by the manufacturers, will only affect the 
ſtate ; thoſe will continue in affluence, extolling the generoſity of 
their countrymen, and deſpiſing the poverty of the ſtrangers who 
had enriched them. | 

Domeſtic luxury will here prove an expedient for preſerving from 
ruin the induſtrious part of a people, who, in ſubſiſting themſelves, 
had enriched their country. No change will follow in their 
condition; they will go on with a painful aſſiduity to labour, and 
if the conſequences of it become now hurtful to one part of the 
ſtate, they muſt, at leaſt, be allowed to. be eſſentially neceſſary for 
the ſupport of the other. 

But that luxury is no neceſſary concomitant of foreign trade, in 
a nation where the true principles of it are underſtood, will appear 
very plain, from a contraſt I am now going to point out, in the 


example 
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example of a modern ſtate, renowned for its commerce and * 
lity. The country I mean, is Holland. 

A ſet of induſtrious and frugal people were aſſembledi in a country. 
by nature ſubject to many inconveniencies, the moving of which 
neceſſarily employed abundance of hands. Their ſituation upon 
the continent, the power of their former maſters, and the ambition 
of their neighbours, obliged them to keep great bodies of troops. 
Theſe two articles added to the numbers of the community, with- 
out either enriching the ſtate by their labour exported, or producing 
food for themſelves or countrymen. | 

The ſcheme of a commonwealth was calculated to draw together 


the induſtrious; but it has been ſtill more uſeful in ſubſiſting 


them: the republican form of government, being there greatly ſub- 
divided, veſts authority ſuthcient in every part of it, to make ſuit- 
able proviſion for their own ſubſiſtence ; and the tye which unites 
them, regards enly matters of public concern. Had the whole 
been governed by one ſovereign, or by one council, this important 
matter never could have been effectuated. 

I imagine it would be impoſſible for the moſt able miniſter that 
ever lived, to provide nouriſhment for a country ſo extended as 
France, or even as England, ſuppoſing theſe as fully peopled as 
Holland is: even although it thould be admitted that a ſufficient 
quantity of food might be found in other countries for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. The enterpriſe would be too great, abuſes would mul- 
tiply ; the conſequence would be, that the inhabitants would die 
for want. But in Holland the caſe is different, every little town 
takes care of its own inhabitants; and this care, bemg the object 
of application and profit to fo many perſons, is accompliſhed with 
fucceſs. — 

When once it is laid down as a maxim in a country, that food 
muſt of neceſſity be got from abroad, in order to feed the inhabi- 
tants at home, the corn trade becomes conſiderable, and at the 
ſame time certain, regular, and permanent. This was the caſe in 
Holland: 
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Holland: as the inhabitants were induſtrious, the neceſſary conſe- 
quence has been, à very extraordinary multiplication; and at the 
ſame time ſuch: an abundance of grain, that inſtead of being in 
want themſelves, they often ſupply their neighbours. - There are 
many examples of England's being ſupplied with grain from thence, 
and, which is fill more extraordinary, from the re-exportation of 
the very produce of its on fruitful foil. 

It is therefore evident, that the only way to ſupport induſtry, is 
to provide a ſupply of ſubſiſtence, conſtantly proportional to the 
demand that may be made for it. This is a precaution: indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary for preventing hurtful competition. This is the 
particular eare of the Dutch: ſo long as it can be effectual, their 
ſtate can fear mo decline; but whenever they come to be diſtreſſed 
in the markets, upon which they depend for ſubſiſtence, they will 
ſink into ruin. It is by mere dint of frugality, cheap and parſimo- 
nious living, that the navigation of this induſtrious people is ſup- 
ported. Conſtant employment, and an accumulation of almoſt 
imperceptible gains, fills their coffers with wealth, in ſpight of the 
large outgoings to which their on proper nouriſhment yearly 
forces them. The large profits upon induſtry in other countries, 
which are no proof of generofity; but a fatal effect of a ſcanty ſub- 
ſiſtence, is far from dazzling their eyes. They ſeldom are found 
in the liſt of competitors at any foreign port; if they have their 
cargo to diſpoſe of, they wait with pleaſure in their own veſſels, 
conſuming their own proviſions, and at laſt accept of what others 
have left. It may be ſaid, that many other circumſtances concur 
in favour: of the Dutch, beſides the article of ſubſiſtence. I ſhall 
not diſpute this matter; but only remind my reader of what was 
ſaid in the firſt book; to wit, that if a computation be made of the 
hands employed in providing ſubſiſtence, and of thofe who are ſeve- 
rally taken up in ſupplying every other want, their numbers will be 
found nearly to balance one another in the moſt luxurious coun- 
tries. From this I conclude, that the article of food, among the 

lower 
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lower claſſes, muſt bear a very high proportion to all the other 
articles of their conſumption ;- and therefore a diminution upon the 
price of ſubſiſtence, muſt be of infinite conſequence to manufac- 
turers, who are obliged to buy it. From this confideration, let us 
judge of the conſequence of ſuch augmentations upon the price of 
grain, as are familiar to us; 30 or 40 per cent. ſeems nothing. 
Now this augmentation operates upon-two thirds, at leaſt, of the 
whole expence of a labouring man: let any one who, lives in tole- 
rable affluence make the application of this to himſelf, and exa- 
mine how he would manage his affairs if, by accidents of rains or 
winds, his expences were to riſe 30 per cent. without a poſſibility of 
reſtraining them; for this is unfortunately the caſe with all the 
lower claſſes. From whence I conclude, that they keeping food 
cheap, and ſtill more the preſerving it at all times at an equal 
ſtandard, 1s the fountain of the wealth of Holland ; and that any 


hurtful competition in this article muſt beget a diſorder which will 
affect the whole of the manufacturers of a ſtate. 


TILES 


Of the Balance of Work and Demand, © 
T is quite impoſſible to go methodically N the ſubject 3p 
political oeconomy, without being led into anticipations. We 
have frequently mentioned this balance of work and demand, and 
ſhewed how important a matter it 1s for a ſtateſman to attend to it, 
The thing, therefore, in general is well underſtood ; and all that 
remains to be done, is to render our ideas more determined con- 


cerning it, and more adequate, if poſlible, to the principles v we 
have been laying fon. 


X 
We 
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We have treated fully of demand, and likewiſe of competition. 


Em 


We have obſerved how different circumſtances influence theſe terns, 
ſo as to make them repreſent ideas entirely different; and we have 
ſaid that double competition ſupports the balance we are now to 
ſpeak of, and that ſingle competition overturns it. f 


he word demand in this chapter is taken in the moſt ſimple ac- 
ceptation ; and when we ſay that the balance between work and 


demand is to be ſuſtained in equilibrio, as far as poſſible, we mean 


that the quantity ſupplied ſhould be in proportion to the quantity 


demanded, that is, wanted. While the balance ſtands juſtly poiſed, 


prices are found in the adequate proportion of the real expence of 
making the goods, with a ſmall addition for profit to the manufac- 
turer and merchant. 


I have, in the fourth chapter, obſerved how neceſſary a thing it 


is to diſtinguiſh the two conſtituent parts of every price; the value, 
and the profit. Let the number of perſons be ever ſo great, who, 
upon the ſale of a piece of goods, ſhare in the profits; it is ſtill 


eſſential, in ſuch enquiries as theſe, to ſuppoſe them diſtinctly 


ſeparate from the real value of the commodity ; and the beſt way 
poſſible to diſcover exactly the proportion between the one and the 
other, is by a ſcrupulous watchfulneſs over the balance we are now 
treating of, as we ſhall preſently ſee. 

The value and profits, combined in the price of a manufacture 
produced by one man, are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, by means of the 
analyſis we have laid down in the fourth chapter. As long as any 
market 1s fully ſupplied with this ſort of work, and 1 more; thoſe: 
who are employed in it live by their trade, and gain no unreaſon- 
able profit: becauſe there is then no violent competition upon one 
{ide only, neither between the workmen, nor between thoſe who- 
buy from them, and the balance gently vibrates under the in- 


fluence of a double competition. This is the repreſentation of a 


perfect balance. 
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This balance is overturned in four different ways. 


Or the work diminiſhes, and the demand remains: 

Or the demand increaſes, and the work remains: 

Or the work increafes, and the demand remains. | 

No each of thefe four combinations may, or may not, ine 
a competition upon one fide of the contract only. This muſt be 
explained. 

If demand iminithos, and work remains the Game, which 1s the 
firſt cafe, either thoſe who furniſh the work will enter into com- 


petition,” in which cafe they will hurt each other, and prices will 


fall below the reaſonable ſtandard of the even balance; or they 
will not enter into competition, and then prices continuing as. for- 
merly, the whole demand will be ſupplied, and the remainder of 
the work will lie upon hand. 

This is a ſymptom of decaying trade. 

Let us now, on the other hand, ſuppoſe demand to 8 and 
work to remain as before. E 
This example points out no diminution on either Goa as was 
the caſe before, but an augmentation upon one; and is either a 


ſymptom of growing luxury at 1 or of an increaſe in foreign 


trade. 

Here the ſame alternation of circumſtances occurs. The de- 
manders will either enter into competition and raiſe the price of 
work, or they will enter into no competition; but being deter- 
mined not to exceed the ordinary ſtandard of the perfect balance, 
will defer making their proviſion till another time, or ſupply them- 


ſelves in another market; that is to ſay, the new demand will 


ceaſe as ſoon as it is made, for want of a ſupply. 

Whenever, therefore, this perfect balance of work and demand 
is overturned by the force of a ſimple competition, or by one of 
the ſcales preponderating, one of two things muſt happen; either a 
part of the demand is not anſwered, or a part of the goods is not ſold. 

| Theſe 


Either the demand diminiſhes, and the work remains the ſame: 
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- Theſe are the 8 effects of the overturning of the ba- 

Let me next point out 5 object of the ſtateſman's care, relatively 
jt ſuch effects, and ſhew the conſequences of their being neglected. 

We may now ſimplify our ideas, and inſtead of the former com- 
binations, make uſe of other expreſſions which may convey them. 

Let us therefore ſay, that the all or riſe upon either fide of the 
balance, is poſitive, or relative. Poſitive, when the ſide we talk of 
really augments beyond, or diminiſhes below the uſual Kandard. 
Relative, when there is no alteration upon the fide we ſpeak of, and 
that the ſubverſion of the balance is owing to an alteration on the 
other ſide. As for example: 

Inſtead of ſaying demand diminiſhes, and work remains the 
ſame, let us ſay, demand diminiſhes pofitively, or work increaſes 
relatively; according as the ſubject may lead us to ſpeak either of 
the one or of the other. This being premiſed, 

If the ſcale of work ſhall preponderate pgſtively, it ſhould be in- 
quired, whether the quantity furniſhed has really ſwelled, in all 
reſpects, beyond the proportion of the conſumption, (in which-caſe 
the ftateſman ſhould diminiſh the number of hands, by throwing a 
part of them into a new channel) or whether the imprudence of 
the workmen has only made them produce their work unſeaſon- 
ably; an which caſe, proper information, and even aſſiſtance ſhould 
be given them, to prevent merchants from taking the advantage of 
their want of experience: but theſe laſt precautions are neceſſary 
only in the infancy of induſtry. 

If a ſtateſman ſhould be negligent on this occaſion; if he ſhould 
allow natural conſequences to follow upon one another, juſt as cir- 
cumſtances ſhall determine; then it may happen, that workmen 
will keep upon hand that part of their goods which exceeds the 
demand, until neceflity forces them to enter into competition with 
one another, and ſell for what they can get. Now this competition 
is hurtful, becauſe it is all on one fide, and becauſe we have 
16197 Ff2 ſuppoſed 
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fuppoſed the pre ponderating of the ſeals vf work to be an ver- 
turning of a perfect balance, which can by no means be ſet right, 
conſiſtently with a ſcheme of thriving,” but by the ſcale of demand 

becoming heavier, and re- eſtabliſning a double competition. Were 

this to happen before the workmen come to ſell in competition, 
then the balance would again be even, after what I:call-a:/hort vi- 
ration, hiehꝭ is no ſubverſion; but when the ſcale of work remains 
too long in the ſame poſition, and occaſions a ſtrong; hurtful, and 


laſting competition, upon one ſide only, then, I ſay, the balance is 


wormarncd); becauſe this diminiſhes the reaſonable profits, or per- 


Hhaps, indeed obliges the workmen to fell below prime coſt. The 


effect of this is, that the workmen fall into diſtreſs, and that in- 
.duſtry ſuſſers a difcouragement ; and this effect is certain. 
But it may be aſked, Whether, by this fall of prices, demand 
will not be increaſed ? ang is to _ wall not the whole of * 
n be fold off? 

I anſwer, That this may, or n may not, be hep effect of ls fall, 
according to circumſtances: it is a contingent conſequence of the 
ſimple, but not the effect of the double competition: the diftreſs 
of the mn is a certain and unavoidable eres ep of the 
firſt; . iir 415 #* 34 | ($1 re 
But Coppin g this Sodingen danbgennbe to en will it not 
ſet the balance even, by increaſing the demand ? I anſwer, the ba- 
Jance is then made even by a violent ſhock given to induſtry, but 
it is not ſet even from any principle which can ſupport it, or make 
it flouriſh. Here is the criterion of a perfect balance: 4 poſitive 
moderate profit muſt balance a poſitive moderate profit ; | the balance muſt vi- 
brate, and ud boſs muſt be found on either ſide. In the example before us, 
the balance ſtands even, it is true; the work and the demand are 
equally poiſed as to quantity; but it is a relative profir, which hangs 
in the ſcale, oppoſite to a relative los. I wiſh this — be well un- 
ada farther illuſtrations will make it rat 2W 211 arrow ond 
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; Next, let me ſuppoſe the ſcale of demand to preponderate poſi- 
tively. In this. caſe,” the ſtateſman ſhould be ſtill more upon his 
guard, to provide a proportional ſupply ; becauſe the danger here 
may at firſt put on a ſhew of profit, and deceive him. 
Ihe conſequences of this ſubverſion of the balance are a 
iſt, That a competition will take place among the demanders 
only, which will raiſe profits. Now if, after a ſhort vibration, 
the ſupply: comes to be increaſed by the ſtateſman's care, no harm 
will enſue ; competition will change ſides, ; and profits will come 
down-again to the perfect ſtandard. But if the ſcale of demand 
remains preponderating, and ſo keeps profits high, the conſequence 
will be, that, in a little time, not only the immediate ſeller of the 
goods, but alſo every one who has contributed to the manufacture, 
will inſiſt upon ſharing theſe new profits. Now the evil is not, 
that every one ſhould ſhare, or that the profits ſhould ſwell, as 
long as they are ſupported by demand, and as long as they can 
truly be conſidered as precarious j/ but the miſchief is, that, in con- 
ſequence of this wide repartition, and by ſuch profits ſubſiſting for 
a long time, they inſenſibly become conſolidated, or, as it were, 
transformed into the intrinſic value of the goods. This, I ſay, is 
brought about by time; becauſe the habitual extraordinary gains 
of every one employed induce the more luxurious among them to 
change their way of life inſenſibly, and fall into the habit of 
making greater conſumptions, and engage the more ſlochful to re- 
main idle, till they are exhauſted. When therefore it happens, that 
large profits have been made for a conſiderable time, and that they 
have had the effect of forming a taſte for a more expenſive way of 
living among the induſtrious, it will not be che ceſſation of the 
demand, nor the ſwelling of the ſupply, which will engage them 
to part with their gains. Nothing will. operate this effect but 
{harp neceſſity; and the bringing down of their profits, and the. 
throwing the workmen into diſtreſs, are then ſimultaneous; which 
proves the truth of what I have ſaid, that theſe profits become, by. 
long 
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long habit, virtually conſolidateu with the real value of the mer- 
chandize. Theſe are the conſequences of 2 neglected ſimple com- 
petition, which raiſes the profits upon W and r the ba- 
lance overturned for a conſiderable time. L a 

⁊dly, Let me examine the conſequences of chis'ie overturn in the 
actual preponderaticy of demand, when it does not oecaſion a com- 
petition among the demanders, and werde eme when” it does 
not increaſe the profits upon induſtry. 

This caſe can only happen, when the mee is not a mat 
ter of great neceſſity, or even of great uſe; ſince the deſire of pro- 
curing it is not ſufficient to engage the buyers to raiſe their price; 
unleſs, indeed, this difference ſhould proceed from the eaſe of 
providing the ſame, in other markets, as cheap as formerly. This 
laſt is a dangerous circumſtance, and loudly calls for the atten- 
tion of the ſtateſman. He mult prevent, by all poffible means, 
the deſertion of the market, by a ſpeedy ſupply for all the demand, 
and muſt even perhaps give encouragements to manufacturers, to 
enable them to diminifh the prices fixed by the regular ſtandard. 
This is the ſituation of a nation which is in the way of _— 
branches of her foreign trade; of which afterwards. 
Whatever therefore be the conſequence of the actual pep 
derancy of the ſcale of demand; that is, whether it tend to raiſe 
profits, or to diſcredit the market; the ftateſman's care ſhould be 
directed immediately towards making rhe balance come even of 
itſelf, without any ſhock, and that as ſoon as poſſible, by mcreaſ- 
ing the ſupply. For if it be allowed to Rand long in this over- 
turned ſtare, natural confequences will operate a forced reſtitution; 
that is, the riſe in the price, or the call of a- foreign market, will 
effectually cut off a proportional part of the demand, and leave 
the balance in an An e eee to trade and in- 


duſtry. 
In the former cafe, the manufacturers ere Wied to e, _ 


an unnatural reſtitution, when the relative profit and loſs of indi- 
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viduals balanced one another. Here the manufacturers are in- 
riched for a little time, by a rife of profits, relative to the loſs the 
natiom fuſtains; by not ſupplying the whole demand. This reſults 
from the competition of their cuſtomers ; but ſo ſoon as theſe pro- 
fits become conſolidated with the intrinſic value, they will ceaſe to 
have the advantage of profits, and, becoming in a manner neceſ- 
ſary to the exiſtence of the goods, will ceaſe to be confidered as 
advantageons. Theſe forced reſtitutions then, brought about, as 
we have faid, by ſelling goods below their value, by cutting off a 
part of the demand, or by ſending it to another market, reſembles 
the operation of a carrier, who ſets his aſs's burden even, by lay- 
ing a ſtone upon the lighteſt end of it. He however loſes none of 
his merchandize ; but the abſurdity of the ſtateſman is ſtill greater, 
for he appears willingly to open the heavy end of the load, and to 
throw part of his merchandize into the high-way. 

I hope, by this time, I have ſufficiently thewn the difference in 


effect between the fimple and the double competition; between the 
vibrations of this balance of work and demand, and the overturning 


of it. When it vibrates in moderation, and by ſhort alternate 
riſings and finkings, then induſtry and trade go on proſperouſly, 
and are in harmony with each other; becauſe both parties gain. 
The induſtrious man is recompenced in proportion to his ingenu- 
ity; the intrinſic value of goods does not vary, nor deceive the 
merchant; profits on both ſides fluctuate according to demand, 
but never get time to conſolidate with, and ſwell the real value, 
and never altogether diſappear, and ftarve the workman. 

This happy ſtate cannot be ſupported but by the care of the ſtateſ- 
man ; and when he is found negligent in the diſcharge of this part 
of his duty, the conſequence is, that either the ſpirit of induſtry, 
which, it is ſuppoſed, has coſt him much pains to cultivate, is ex- 
tinguiſhed, or the produce of it riſes to ſo high a value, as to be 
out or the reach of a multitude of purchaſers. 


The 
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he -progreſs towards the one or the other of theſe extremes is 


eaſily perceived, by attending to the ſucceſſive overturnings of the 


balance. When theſe are often repeated on the ſame ſide, and the 
balance ſet right, by a ſucreſſion of forced reſtitutions only, the 
ſame ſcale preponderating a- new, then is the laſt period ſoon ac- 
compliſhed. When, on the contrary, the overturnings are alter- 
nate, ſometimes the ſcale of demand overturning the balance, 
ſometimes the ſcale of work, the laſt period is more diſtant, 
Trade and induſtry ſubſiſt longer, but they remain in a ſtate of 


'perpetual convulſion. On the other hand, when the balance gently 
vibrates, then work and demand, that is, trade and induſtry, like 


agriculture and population, prove mutually aſſiſting to each other, 
in promoting their reciprocal augmentation. 

In order therefore to preſerve: a trading ſtate from decline, tis 
greateſt care muſt be taken, to ſupport a perfect balance between 
the hands employed in work and the demand for their labour. 
That is to ſay, according to former definitions, to prevent demand. 
from ever ſtanding long at an immoderate height, by providing at 
all times a ſupply, ſufficient to anſwer the greateſt that ever can 
be made: or, in other words, ſtill, in order to accuſtom my k rea- 
ders to certain expreſſions, to encourage the great, and to diſcou- 
rage the high demand. In this caſe, competition will never be 
found too ſtrong on either ſide of the contract, and profits will be 
moderate, but ſure, on both. 

If, on the contrary, there be found too many hands for the 
demand, work will fall too low for workmen to be able to live ; 
or, if there be too few, work will riſe, and manufactures will not 
be exported. : 

For want of this juſt balance, no trading ſtate has ever heap of 
long duration, after arriving at a certain height of proſperity. We 
perceive in hiſtory the riſe, progreſs, grandeur, and decline of Sy- 
don, Tyre, Carthage, Alexandria, and Venice, not to come nearer 
home. While theſe ſtates were on the growing hand, they were 
powerful; 
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powerful; hen once they came to their height, they immediately 
found themſelves labouring under their own greatneſs, The rea- 
ſon of this appears from what has been ſaid. 

While there is a demand for the trade of any country, inhaki- 
rants are always on the increaſing hand. This is evident from 
what has been ſo often repeated in the firſt book, and confirmed by 
thouſands of examples. There never was any branch of trade 
eſtabliſhed in any kingdom, province, city, or even village; K but 
ſuch kingdom, province, &c. increaſed in inhabitants. While this 
gradual increaſe of people is in proportion to the growing de- 
mand for hands, the balance between work and demand is exactly 
kept up: but as all augmentations muſt at laſt come to a ſtop, 
when this happens, inconveniencies muſt enſue, greater or leſs, 
according to the negligence of the ſtateſman, and the violence or 
ſuddenneſs of the revolution. 


CHAP. KI. 
, by in Time this Balance is de Hroyed. 


o let us examine what may "If hs reaſon why, in a trading 
and induſtrious nation, time neceſſarily deſtroys the perfect 
balance between work and demand. | 

Me have already pointed out one general cauſe, to wit, the na- 
tural ſtop which muſt at laſt be put to augmentations of every 

Let us now apply this to circumſtances, in order to diſcover in 
what manner natural cauſeg, operate this ſtop, either by prevent- 
ing the increaſe of work, on one fide of the balance, or the in- 
creaſe of demand, on the other. When once we diſcover how the 


% 
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ſtop is put to augmentations, we may ſafely conchade, that the 
continuation of the ſame, or fimilar cauſes, will ſoon produce a di- 


minution, and operate a decline. 


We have traced the progreſs of induſtry, and An how it goes 


hand in hand with the augmentation of ſubfiſtence, which is the 


principal allurement to labour. Now the augmentation of food is 


relative to the ſoil, and as long as this can be brought to produce, 


at an expence proportioned to the value of the returns, agricul- 
ture, without any doubt, will go forward in every country of in- 
duſtry. But ſo ſoon as the progreſs of agriculture demands an ad- 
ditional expence, which the natural return, at the ſtated prices of 
fubſiſtence, will not defray, agriculture comes to a ftop, and ſo 
would numbers, did not the conſequences of induſtry puth them 
forward, in ſpite of ſmall difficulties. The induftrious then, I ſay, 
continue to multiply, and the conſequence is, that food becomes 


ſcarce, and that the inhabitants enter into competition for it. 


This is no contingent conſequence, it is an infallible one; be- 
cauſe food is an article of the firſt neceſſity, and here the proviſion 


is ſuppoſed to fall ſhort of the demand. This raiſes the profits of 


thoſe who have food ready to ſell; and as the balance upon this 
article muſt remain overturned for ſome time, without the interpo- 
ſition of the ſtateſman, theſe profits will be conſolidated with the price, 


and give encouragement to a more expenſive improvement of the 


ſoil. I ſhall here interrupt the examination of the conſequences. 
of this revolution as to agriculture, until I have examined the ef- 
fects which the riſe of the price of food onde on induſtry, 


and on the demand for it. 
This augmentation on the value of ſubſiſtence muſt neceſſarily 


raiſe the price of all work, becauſe we are here ſpeaking” of an 
induſtrious people fully employed, and becauſe ſubſiſtence is one 


'of the three articles which compoſe the intrinſic value of their 


work, as has been ſaid. 


The 
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The riſe therefore, upon the price of work, not being any aug- 
mentation of that part of the price which we call profits, as hap- 
pens to be the caſe when a riſe in demand has produced a compe- 
tition among the buyers, cannot be brought down but by in- 
creaſing the ſupply of ſubſiſtence; and were a ſtateſman to miſtake 
the real cauſe of the riſe, and apply the remedy of increaſing 
the quantity of -work, in order to bring down the market, inſtead 
of augmenting the ſubſiſtence, he would occaſion a great diſorder ; 
he would introduce the hurtful ſimple competition between people 
who labour for moderate profits, mentioned in the laſt chapter, 
and would throw ſuch a diſcouragement upon their induſtry, as 


would quickly extinguiſh it altogether. 
On the other hand, did he imprudently augment the ſubſiſt- 


ence, by large importations, he would put an end to the expenſive 
improvements of the ſoil, and this whole enterprize would fall to 
nothing. Here then is a dilemma, out of which he-can extricate 
himſelf by a right application of public money, only. | 

Such a neceſlary riſe in the price of labour may either affect fo. 
reign exportation, or it may not, according to circumſtances. If 
it does, the price of ſubſiſtence, at any rate, muſt be brought down 
at leaſt to thoſe who ſupply the foreign demand; if it does not af- 
fe& foreign exportation, matters may be allowed to go on; but 
{till the remedy muſt be ready at hand, to be applied the moment 
it becomes expedient. 

There is one neceſſary augmentation upon the prices of in- 
duſtry, brought about by a very natural cauſc, viz. the increaſe of 
population, which may imply a more expenſive improvement of 
the ſoil; that is, an extenſion of agriculture. This augmentation 
may very probably put a ſtop to the augmentation of demand for 
many branches of manufactures, conſequently may ſtop the pro- 
greſs of induſtry; and if the ſame cauſes continue to operate in 
a greater degree, it may alſo cut off a part of the former demand, 
may diſcredit the market, open a door to foreign conſumption, and 
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produce the inconveniencies of poverty and diſtreſs, in 2 — 
to the degree of negligence in the ſtateſman. 

I ſhall now give another example, of a very natural augmen- 
tation upon the intrinſic value of work, which does not proceed 
from the increaſe of population, but from the progreſs of induſtry 
itſelf ; which implies no internal vice in a ſtate, but which is the 
neceſſary conſequence of the reformation of a very great one: 
This augmentation muſt be felt teſs or more in every country, in 
proportion as induſtry becomes extended. 

We have ſaid, that the introduction of manufactures naturally 
tends to purge the lands of ſuperfluous mouths: now this is a 
very {low and gradual operation. A conſequence of it was ſaid to 
be (Book I. Chap. xx.) an augmentation of the price of labour, 
becauſe thoſe who have been purged off, muſt begin to gain their 
whole ſubſiſtence at the expence of thoſe who employ them. 

If therefore, in the infancy of induſtry, any branch of it ſhall 
find itſelf aſſiſted in a particular province, by the cheap labour 


of thoſe. mouths ſuperfluoufly fed by the land, examples of which: 


are very frequent, this advantage muſt diminiſh, in proportion as: 
the cauſe of it ceaſes ; that is, in proportion as induſtry is ex- 
tended, and as the ſuperfluous mouths are of confequence purged 
off. | . 

This circumſtance is of the laſt importance to be attended' to by 
a ſtateſman, Perhaps it was entirely owing to it, that induſtry was: 
enabled to ſet up its Head in this eorner. How many examples 
could 1 give, of this aſliſtance given to manufactures in different 
provinces, where I have-found the value of a day's work, of ſpin-- 
ning, for example, not equal to half the nouriſhment of the per- 
ſon. This is a great encouragement to the making of cloths ; and 
accordingly we ſee ſome infant manufactures diſpute- the market 
with the produce of the greateſt dexterity; the diſtaff diſpute- 
prices with the wheel. But when theſe provinces come to be 
purged of their ſuperfluous mouths, ſpinning becomes a trade; 
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and the ſpinners muſt live by it. Muſt not then prices naturally 
riſe? And if theſe are not ſupported. by the ſtateſman, or if aſſiſt- 
ance is not given to theſe poor manufacturers, to enable them to 
increaſe their dexterity, in order to compenſate what they are loſing 
in cheapneſs, will not their induſtry fail? Will not the poor ſpin- 
ners be extinguiſhed? For it is not to be expected, that the land- 
lord will receive them back again from 2 principle of charity, 
after he has diſcovered their former uſe FHneſs. 

A third cauſe of a neceſſary augmentation upon the intrinſic va» 
tue of goods proceeds from taxes. A ſtateſman muſt be very ne- 
gligent indeed, if he does not attend to the immediate conſe- 
1 quences of his own proper operations. I ſhall not enlarge on this. 
27 at preſent, as it would be an unneceflary anticipation-; but I ſhall 
| return, to reſume the part of my reaſoning which I broke. off ab- 
ruptly. 

I have obſerved, how the ſame cauſe which ſtops the progreſs of 
induſtry, gives an encouragement to agriculture: how the riſe in 
the price of ſubſiſtence neceflarily increaſes the price of work to 
an induſtrious and well- employed people: how this cuts off. a 
part of the demand for work, or ſends. it to a. foreign market. 

Now all theſe conſequences are entirely juſt, and yet they ſeem- 

contradictory to another part of my reaſoning, (Book I. Chap. xvi.) 
where I ſet forth the advantages of a prodigal conſumption. of the. 
earth's produce as advantageous to agriculture, by increaſing the. 
price of ſubſiſtence, without taking notice, on the other hand, of. 
the hurt thereby done to induſtry, which ſupports the conſumption: 
of that produce. 
The one and. the other chain of conſequences is equally juſt, 
and they appear contradictory only upon the ſuppoſition, that there: 
is no ſtateſman at the helm. Theſe contradictions repreſent the al- 
ternate overturn of the balance. The duty of the ſtateſman is, to 
fupport the double competition every where, and to permit only 
the gentle alternate vibrations of the two ſcales.. 
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When the progreſs of induſtry has augmented numbers, and 
made ſubſiſtence ſcarce, he muſt eſtimate to what height it is ex- 
pedient that the price of ſubſiſtence ſhould riſe. If he finds, that, 


in order to encourage the breaking up of new lands, the price of 


it muſt riſe too high, and ſtand high too long, to preſerve the in- 
trinſic value of goods at the ſame ſtandard as formerly; then he 
muſt aſſiſt agriculture with his purſe, in order that exportation 
may not be diſcouraged. This will have the effect of increaſing 
ſubſiſtence, according to the true proportion of the augmentation 
required, without raiſing the price of it too high. And if that 
operation be the work of time, and the demand for the aug- 
mentation be preſſing, he muſt have ſubſiſtence imported, or 
brought from abroad, during that interval. This ſupply he may 
.cut off whenever he pleaſes, that 1 is, whenever it ceaſes to be ne- 
ceſſary. | 

If the fupply comes from a ſiſter country, it muſt be ſo taken, 
as to occaſion no violem xcvolutien when it comes to be inter- 


rupted a-new. As for example: One province demands a ſupply 
-of grain from another, only for a few years, until their own ſoil 
can be improved, fo as to provide them ſufficiently. The ftateſman 
ſhould encourage agriculture, no doubt, in the province furniſh- 
ing, and let the farmers know the extent of the demand, and the 
time it may probably laſt, as near as poſſible; but he muſt diſ- 
courage the plucking up of vineyards, and even perhaps the break- 
ing up of great quantities of old paſture; becauſe, upon the ceaſ- 
ing of the demand, ſuch changes upon the agriculture of the pro- 
Vince furniſhing, may occaſion a hurtful revolution. 

While this foreign ſupply is allowed to come in, the ftateſman 
ſhould be cloſely employed in giving ſuch encouragement to agri- 
culture at home, according to the principles hereafter to be de- 
duced, as may nearly balance the difcouragement given to it by 
this newly permitted importation. If this ſtep be neglected, the 
conſequence may be, that the nn ſupply will go on increaſing 
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every year, and will extinguiſh the agriculture already eſtabliſhed 
in the country, in place of ſupplying a temporary exigency, which 
is within the power of the country itſelf to furniſh. Theſe, I 
ſuppoſe, were the principles attended to by the government of 
England, upon opening, their ports for the importation of provi-- 


ſions from Ireland. 

The principle, therefore; being to ſupport a gentle increaſe of 
food, inhabitants, work, and demand, the ſtateſman muſt ſuffer 
ſmall vibrations in the balance, which, by alternate competition, 
may favour both ſides of the contract; but whenever the competi- 
tion ſtands too long upon either ſide, and threatens a ſubverſion of 
the balance, then, with an artful hand, he muſt endeavour to load 
the lighter ſcale, and never, but in caſes of the greateſt neceſſity, 
have recourſe to the expedient of taking any thing from the hea- 
vieſt. | 

In treating of the preſent ſtate of France, we obſerved, in the 
chapter above-cited, how the vibration of the balance of agricul- 
ture and population may carry food and numbers to their height; 
but as foreign trade was not there the direct object of inquiry, I 
did not care to introduce this ſecond balance of work and demand, 
for fear of perplexing my ſubject. I hope I have now abundantly 
ſhewn the force of the different principles, and it muſt depend 
upon the judgment: of the ſtateſman to combine them together, 
and adapt them to his plan: a thing impoſſible to be even chalked 
out by any perſon. who is not immediately at the head of the affairs 
of a nation. My work reſerables the formation of the pure colours 
for painting, it is the artiſt's. buſineſs to mix them: all I can pretend 
to, is to reaſon conſequentially from ſuppoſitions. If I go at any 
time farther, L exceed my plan, and I confeſs the fault. 

I ſhall now conclude my chapter by introducing a new. ſubject. 
Ehave been at pains to ſhew how the continued neglect of a ſtateſ. 


i in en over the vibrations of the balance of work and 
demand, 


'y 
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demand, naturally produces a total fubverſion of itz but this ãs not, 
of itſelf, ſufficient to undo an induſtrious people. Other nations 
muſt be taught to profit of the diſorder; and this 4 is what I call the 


competition between nations. 
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Of. the Competition between Mations. 


AN KIND * profit by experience, and acquire knowledge 
V at their own coſt. 
We have ſaid that what lays the foundation of foreign trade, is 
the eaſe and conveniency which ſtrangers find in having their 
wants ſupplied by thoſe who have ſer induſtry on foot. The natural 
conſequence of this foreign demand is to bring in wealth, and to 
promote augmentations of every kind. As long as theſe go on, it 
will be impoſſible for other nations to rival the traders, becauſe 
their ſituation is every day growing better : dexterity increaſing, 
diminiſhes the price of work; every circumſtance, in ſhort, be- 


comes more favourable ; the balance never vibrates, but by one of 


the ſcales growing poſitively heavier, and it is conſtantly coming 


even by an increaſe of weight on the other ſide. We have ſeen 


how theſe revolutions never can raiſe the intrinſic value of goods, 
and have obſerved that this is the road to greatneſs. 

The ſlower any man travels, the longer he is in coming to his 
journey's end; and when his health requires travelling, and that 
he cannot go far from home, he rides out in a morning and comes 
home to dinner. 

This repreſents another kind of vibration of the balance, and 


when things are come to ſuch a height as to render a train of aug. 
mentations 
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mentations impoſſible, the next beſt expedient is, to permit alter- 
nate vibrations of diminution and augmen tation. 


Work augments, I ſhall ſuppoſe, and no more demand can be 
procured ; it may then be a good expedient to diminiſh hands, by 
making ſoldiers of them ; by employing them in public works ; 
or: by ſending them out of the country to become uſeful in its 
colonies, | Theſe opcrations give a. relative weight to the ſcale 
of demand, and revive a competition on that ſide. Then the in- 
duſtrious hands muſt be gently increaſed a-new, and the balance 
kept in vibration as long as poſſible. By theſe alternate augmen- 
tations and diminutions, hurtful revolutions, and the ſubverſion of 
the balance, may be prevented. This is an expedient for ſtanding 
ſtill without harm, when one cannot go forward to advantage. 


If ſuch a plan be followed, an induſtrious nation will continue 
in a ſituation to profit of the ſmalleſt advantage from revolutions 
in other countries, occaſioned by the ſubverſion of their balance; 
which may preſent an opportunity of new vibrations by alternate 
augmentations. 

On ſuch occaſions, the abilities of a ſtateſman are diſcovered, in 
directing and conducting what I call the delicacy of national com- 
petition... We ſhall then obſerve him imitating the mariners, who 
do not take in their ſails when the wind falls calm, but keep them 
trimmed and. ready to profit of the leaſt breath of a favourable 
gale. Let me follow my compariſon. The trading nations. of 
Europe repreſent a fleet of ſhips, every one ſtriving who ſhall get 
firſt to a certain port. The ſtateſman of each is the maſter. The 
ſame wind blows upon all; and this wind 1s the principle of ſelt- 
intcreſt, which engages every conſumer to ſeek the cheapeſt and 
the beſt market. No trade wind can be more general, or more con- 
ſtant than this; the natural advantages of cach country repreſent 


the degree of goodneſs of each veſſel; but the maſter who ſails his 


ſhip with the greateſt dexterity, and he who can lay his rivals under 
. VOL. I. H h the 
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the lee of his fails, will, ——— undoubtedly ger before 
them, and maintain his advantage. 


While a trading nation, which has got an eſtabliſned advantage 
over her rivals, can be kept from dedining, it will be very difficult, 
if not impoſſible, for any other to enter into competition with her: 
but when the balance begins to vibrate by alternate diminurions ; 
when a decreaſe of demand operates « failure of fupply ; when 
this again is kept low, in order to raife the competition of con- 
furners ; and when, inftead of reſtoring the balance by a gentle 
augmentation, a people are engaged, from the allurements of 
high profits, to diſcourage every attempt to bring down the mar- 
ket; then the ciffars of foreign rivalſhip will fairly trim off the 
ſuperfluity of demand; the imple competition will ceaſe; prices 
will fall, and a return of the ſame circumſtances will prepare the 
way for another vibration downwards. 


Such operations as theſe, are juſt what is requiſite for faciticating 
the competition of rival nations; and the only means poſſible to 
engage thoſe who did not formerly work, to begins; and ſupply them- 
ſelves. 


Did matters ſtand ſo, the evil would be ſupportable ; ſtrangers 
would only ſupply the fuperfluities of demand, and the balance 
would ſtill be found in a kind of equilibrium at home. But, alas! 
even this happy ſtate can only be of ſhort duration. The begin- 
nings of trade with the ſtrangers will prove juſt as favourable to the 
vibration of their balance, by augmentations, as it was formerly 
to the home-traders ; and now every augmentation to thoſe, muſt 
imply a diminution to the others. What will then become of thoſe 
hands, in the trading nation, who ſubſiſt only by ſupplying the 
foreign market? Will not this revolution work the ſame effect, as 
to them, as if an additional number of hands had been employed 
to ſupply the ſame conſumption? And will not this utterly deſtroy 
the balance among me traders, by throwing an unſurmountable 


8 competition 
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competition on the de of the ſupply ? It Will however have A dif- 
ferent effect from what might have happened, if the ſame number 
of hands had been thrown into the trading nation; for, in this 
caſe, they might only deſtroy the conſolidated profits upon labour, 
and perhaps reſtore the balance: the inconveniency would be 
equally felt by every work man, but profit would reſult to the pub- 
lic. But in the other cafe, the old traders will ſind no foreign ſale 
for their work; theſe branches of induſtry will fall below the price 
of ſubſiſtence, and the new beginners will have reaſonable profits in 
ſupplying their own wants. I ſay reg/emable, becauſe this tranſition 
of trade from one nation to another, never can be ſudden or eafſy,; 
and can only take place in proportion to the riſe in the intrinſic 
value of goods in that which is upon the decline, not in proportion 
to the riſe in their profits upon the ſale of them: for as long as the 
moſt extravagant profits do not become conſolidated, as we have 
ſaid, with the valuc of the work, a diminution of competition 
among the conſumers, which may be occaſioned by a beginning 
of foreign induſtry, will quickly make them diſappear ; and this 
will prove a fatal blow to the firſt undertakings of the rival nations. 
But when once they are fairly ſo conſolidated, that prices can no 
more come down of themſelves, and that the ſtateſman will not 
lend his helping hand, then the new beginners pluck up courage, 
and ſet out by making ſmall profits: becauſe in all new undertakings 
there is miſmanagement and conſiderable loſs; and nothing diſ- 
courages mankind from new undertakings more than difficult 
beginnings. 

As long, therefore, as a trading ſtate is upon the riſing hand, or 
even not upon the decline, and while the balance is kept right with- 
out the expedient of alternate diminutions, work will always be ſup- 
plied from that quarter, cheaper than it poſſibly can be furniſhed 
from any other, where the ſame dexterity does not prevail. But 
when a nation begins to loſe ground, then the very columns which 
ſupported her grandeur, begin, by their weight, to precipitate her 


Hh 2 decline, 
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decline. The wealth of her citizens will ſupport and augment 
home demand,. and encourage that blind fondneſs for high profits, 
which it is impoſſible to 'preſerve. The moment theſe conſolidate 
to a certain degree, they have the effe& of baniſhing from the 
market the demand of ſtrangers, who only can enrich her. It is 
in vain to look for their return after the nation has diſcovered her 
miſtake, although ſhe ſhould be able to correct it; becauſe, before 
this can happen, her rivals will have profited of the golden oppor- 
tunity, and during the infatuation of the traders, will, even by 
their aſſiſtance, have got fairly over the painful ſtruggle _ 
their ſuperior dexterity. 

Thus it happens, that ſo ſoon as matters begin to go d 
in a trading nation, and that by the increaſe of their riches, luxury 
and extravagance take place of oeconomy and frugality among the 
induſtrious; when the inhabitants themſelves fooliſhly enter into 


competition with ſtrangers for their own cominodities; and when 
a ſtateſman looks cool on, with his arms acroſs, or takes it into 


his head, that it is not his buſineſs to interpoſe, the prices of the 
dextrous workman will riſe above the amount of the Mana ge- 
ment, loſs, and reaſonable profits, of the new beginners ; ; and 
when this comes to be the caſe, trade will decay where it flou- 
riſhed moſt, and take root in a new foil. This I call a competition 
n nations. 
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favourable or unfavourable to a Competition with other Wa arions, 
in matters of Commerce. 


HE queſtion before us, though relative to another ſcience, is 
not altogether foreign to this, I introduce. it in this place, 


not fo much. for the ſake of connexion, as by way of digreſſion, 
which at the ſame time that it has a relation ro general principles, 


may alſo prove a relaxation to the mind, after 1o long a Chain of 
cloſe reaſoning. | 

In ſetting out, I informed my readers that I intended to treat of 
the political oeconomy of free nations only; and upon every occa- 
ſion where I have mentioned ſlavery, I have pointed out how far 
the nature of it is contrary to the advancement of private induſtry, 
the inſeparable concomitant of foreign and domeſtic trade. 

No term is leſs underſtood than that of liberty, and it is not my 
intention, at preſent, to enter into a particular: inquiry into all the 
different acceptations of it. 

By a. people's being free, I underſtand no more than their being 
governed by general laws, well known, not depending upon the 
ambulatory will of any man, or any ſer of men, and eſtabliſhed. 

ſo as not to be changed, but in a regular and' uniform way ; for 
reaſons which regard the body of the ſociety, and not through 
favour or prejudice to particular perſons, or particular claſſes. In 
ſo far as a power of diſpenſing with, reſtraining: or extending gene- 
ral laws, is left in the hands of any governor, in ſo far, I conſider 
public liberty as precarious. I do not ſay it is hereby hurt; this. 
will depend upon the uſe made of ſuch prerogatives. According to 
this definition of liberty, a people may be found to enjoy freedom 
| 2 under. 
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under the moſt deſpotic forms of government; and perpetual ſer: 
vice itſelf, where the maſter's power is limited according to natural 
equity, is not altogether intompatible with liberty in the ſervant. 
Here new ideas preſent themſelves concerning the general prin- 
ciples of ſubordination and uepenuence among Mankind'; which I-ſhall 
lay before my reader betks I proceed, Eng the OA of 
them to his deciſion. 

As theſe terms are bock relative, it is proper to obſerve, that by 
ſubordination is implied an authority which ſuperiors have over infe- 
riors; ant. by dependence, is implied certain advantages which the 
inferiors draw from their ſubordination: a ſervant is under fubor- 
dination to his maſter, and dependt npon him for his ſubfiſtence. 
Dependence is the only bond of ſociety; and I have obſerved, in 
the fourth chapter of the firſt book, that the dependence of one 


man upon another for food, is a very natural introduction to ſla- 


very. This was the firſt contrivance mankind fell U N in order 


. to become uſeful to one another. 


Upon the aboliſhing of ſlavery, from a principle of chriſtianity, 
he next ſtep taken, was the eſtabliſhment of an extraordinary ſub- 


ordination between the different claſſes of the people; this was the 


principle of the feudal government. 
The laſt refinement, and that which has brought liberty to be 


en extended to the loweſt denominations of a people, with- 


out deſtroying that dependence neceſlary to ſerve as a band of 
ſociety, was the introduction of induſtry: by this is implied, the 


circulation of an adequate equivalent for every ſervice, which pro- 
cures to the rich, every advantage they could expect to reap, either 


from the ſervitude or dependence of the poor; and to theſe again, 


every comfort they could wiſh to enjoy under the mildeſt r 
or moſt gentle ſubordination. 


From this expoſition, I divide dependence into * kinds. The 
firſt natural, between parents and children; the ſecond political, 
between maſters and ſervants, lords and Win Princes and ſub- 

jects; 
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ids, the third. commercial, bene the nich asd the: indul- 
trious. 


May I elem ate leaf my ſubject for 2 few 
lines, and to dip fo far into the principles of the law of nature, as 
to enquire, how far ſubordination among men is thereby autho- 
rized? I think I may decide, that in /o far as the ſuberdumation is in pro- 
portion to the dependence, in /o far it is reaſonable and juſt. This repreſents 
an even balance. If the ſcale of ſubordination 1s found too weighty, 
tyranny enſues, and licentiouſneſs is implied, in proportion as it 
riſes above the level. From this let me draw {ome concluſions. 

imo. He who depended upon another, for the preſervation of a 
life juſtly forfeited, and at all times in the. power of him who 
ſpared it, was, by the civil law, called a ſlave. This ſurely is the 
higheſt degree of dependence. 

2do. He who depends upon another for every thing neceſſary for 
his ſubſiſtence, ſeems to be in the ſecond degree; this is the e depen 
dence of children upon their parents. 
ztio. He who depends upon another for the means of procyring 
ſubſiſtence to himſelf by his own labour, ſtands in the third degree: 
this I take to have been the caſe between the feudal lords, and the. 
loweſt claſſes of their vaſſals, the labourers of the ground. 

4. He who depends totally upon the fale of his own induſtry, 
ſtands in the fourth degree: this is the caſe of tradeſmen and ma- 
nee, with reſpect to thoſe who employ chem. 

Theſe I take to be the different degrees of ſubordination between 
man and man, conſidered as members of the ſame ſociety. 

In proportion, therefore, as certain claſſes, or certain individuals 
become more dependent than formerly, in the ſame proportion 
ought their juſt ſubordination to increaſe: and in proportion as 
they become leſs dependent than formerly, in the ſame proportion 
' ought this juſt ſubordinatien to diminiſh. This ſeems to be a ra- 
tional principle: next for the application. 


* 


I deduce 
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I deduce the origin of the great ſubordination under the feudal 
government, from the neceſſary dependence of the lower claſſes 
for their fubſiſtence. They conſumed the produce of the Ind, as 
che price of their Tbordinarion,” not W men of n tera 3d 
in making it produce. a & 
1 dedute modern liberty from the leone of the ſame 
claſſes, by the introduction of induſtry, and circulation of an beg 
quate equivalent for every ſervice. ic nos 1 
If this doctrine be applied in order to reſolve the famous qiieſtion 
ſo much debated,” concerning the origin of ſupreme authority, in 
fo far as it is a queſtion of the law of nature, I do not find the deci- 
ſion ſo very difficult: Al! authority is in in proportion to r. ore 
muft vary according to circumſtances.” | 5 
I think it is as rational to ſay, that the fatherly power Morse 
originally from the act of the children, as to ſay, that the great 
body of the people who were fed, and protected by a few great 
lords, was the fountain of power, and creator of ſubordination. 
Thoſe who have no other equivalent to give for their food and pro- 
tection, muſt pay in perſonal ſervice, reſpect, and ſubmiſſion; and 
ſo ſoon as they come to be in a ſituation to pay a proper equivalent 
for theſe dependencies, in ſo far they acquire a title to liberty 
and independence. The feudal lords, therefore, who, with reaſon, 
had an entire authority over many of their vaſſals, being ſubdued 
by their King; the uſurpation was upon their rights, not upon the 
rights of the lower claſſes: but when a King came to extend the 
power he had over the vaſſals of the lords, to the inhabitants of 
cities, who had been independent 11 that Seen een his uſurp- 
ation became evident. | | 
The rights of Kings, therefore, are to be n for in hillary: ane 
not founded upon the ſuppoſition of tacit contracts between them 
and their people, inferred from the principles of an imaginary law 
of nature, which makes all mankind equal: nature can never be in op- 
poſition to common reaſon. 
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he general principle I have laid down, appears, in my humble 
opinion, more rational than that imaginary contract; and as 
conſonant to the full with the ſpirit of free government. If the 
original tacit contract of government between Prince and people is 


admitted univerſally, then all governments ought to be ſimilar; 


and every ſubordination, which appears contrary to the entire 
liberty. and independence of the loweſt claſſes, ought to be con- 
ſtrued as tyrannical: whereas, according to my principle, the ſub- 
ardipation of claſſes may, in different countries, be vaſtly different; 
the prerogative of one ſovereign may, from different circumſtances, 
he far more extended than that of another.. 

May not one have attained the ſovereignty (by the free election 


of the people, I fuppoſe) becauſe of the great extent of his poſſeſ- 
ſions, number of his vaſlals and dependents, quantity of wealth, 


alliances and connexions with neighbouring ſovereigns? Had not, 
far example, ſuch a perſon as Hugh Capet, the greateſt feudal Lord 
of his time, a right to a much more extenſive juriſdiction over his 
ſubje&s, than could reaſonably be aſpired to by a King of Poland, 
ſent from France, or from Germany, and ſet at the head of a repub- 
lic, where he has not one perſon depending upon him for any 
thing? 

The power of Princes, as Princes, , muſt then be diſtinguiſhed 
from the power they derive from other circumſtances, which do 
not neceſlarily follow in conſequence of their elevation to the 
throne. It would, I think, be the greateſt abſurdity to advance, 
that the title of King aboliſhes, of itſelf, the ſubordination due to 
the perſon who exerciſes the office of that high magiſtracy. 


Matter of fact, which is ſtronger than all reaſoning, demonſtrates 
the force of the principle here laid down. Do we not ſec how ſub-. 
ordination riſes and falls under different reigns, under a rich Eliza- 
beth, and. a neceſſitous Charles, under a powerful Auſtrian, and a 


diſtreſſed Bavarian Emperor? I proceed no farther in the exami- 
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nation of this matter: — my 1 . decided that I m. 


gone too far already. L 
From theſe principles may be deduced the bbundaties of ſubor⸗ 
dination. A people who depend upon nothing but their own in- 


duſtry for their ſubſiſtence, ought to be under no farther fubordi- 
nation than what is neceſſary for their protection. And as the 
Protection of the whole body of ſuch a people implies the protection 

of every individual, ſo every political ſubordination ſhould there 


be general and equal: no perſon, no claſs ſhould be under a greater 
ſubordination than another. This is the ſubordination of the laws; 
and whenever laws eſtabliſh a ſubordination more than what is 
proportionate to the dependence of thoſe who are ſubordinate, in 
ſo far ſuch laws may be minen as contrary to natural n 
and arbitrary. | E 

"Theſe things premiſed, I come to the queſtion propoſed, namely, 
How far particular forms of government are favourable or unfa- 


vourable to a competition with other nations, in point of com- 
merce? , 


| If we reaſon from facts, and from experience, we mal find, that 
trade and induſtry have been found moſtly to flouriſh under the 


republican form, and under thoſe which have come the neareſt to 


it. May I be allowed to ſay, that, perhaps, one principal reaſon for 


| this has been, that under theſe forms the adminiſtration of the 
laws has been the moſt uniform, and conſequently, that moſt 


liberty has actually been there enjoyed: I fay actually, becauſe 1 
have ſaid above, that in my acceptation of the term, liberty is 


equally compatible with monarchy as with democracy; I do not ſay 


the enjoyment of it is equally ſecure under both; becauſe OF 
the firſt it is much more liable to be deſtroyed. | | 
The life of the democratical ſyſtem is equality. r con- 


y veys the idea of the greateſt inequality. poſſible, Now if, on one 


ade, the equality of the democracy ſecures liberty; on the. other, 
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the moderation in expence diſcourages induſtry; and if, on one 
ſide, the inequality of the monarchy endangers liberty, the progreſs 
of luxury encourages induſtry on the other. From whence we 
may conclude, that the democratical ſyſtem is naturally the beſt 
for giving birth to foreign trade; the monarchical, for the refine- 
ment of the luxurious arts, and for promoting a rapid circulation 


of inland commerce, 

The danger which liberty is expoſed to under monarchy, and the 
diſcouragement to induſtry, from the frugality of the democracy, 
are only the natural and immediate effects of the two forms of 
government; and theſe inconveniencies will only take place while 
ſtateſmen neglect the intereſt of commerce, ſo far as not to make it 
Pp: object of adminiſtration, I * a : 

The diſadvantage, therefore, of the monarchical form, in point 
of trade and induſtry, does not proceed from the inequality it eſta- 
bliſhes among the citizens, but from the conſequence of this in- 
equality, which is very often accompanied with an arbitrary and 
undetermined ſubordination between the individuals of the hi gher 
claſſes, and thoſe of the lower; or between thoſe veſted with the 
execution of the laws, and the body of the people. The moment 
it is found that any ſubordination within the monarchy, between 
ſubject and ſubject, is left without proper bounds preſcribed, liberty 
is ſo far at an end, Nay monarchy itſelf is thereby hurt, as this 
undetermined ſubordination implies an arbitrary power in the ſtate 
not veſted in the monarch. Arbitrary power never can be delegated ; 
for if it be arbitrary, it may be turned againſt the monarch, as well | 
as againſt the ſubject. | 

might therefore ſay, that when ſuch a power in individuals 3 18 
conſtitutional in the monarchy, ſuch monarchy is not a govern- 
ment, but a tyranny, and therefore falls without the limits of our 


ſubject; and when ſuch a power is anti-conſtitutional, and yet is 


exerciſed, that it is an abuſe, and ſhould be overlooked. But as 
ihe! plan of this inquiry engages me to inveſtigate the n 
112 af 


"of 


an aſſured livelihood, but a certain profit over and above. 
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of general principles, untl the confequences they produce, I cannot 
omit; in this place,” to point out thoſe which flow from an und- 
termined fuberdination, from whatever eauſe it may provecd, 


Whether this undetermined fubordination between individuals, 


be a vier in the eerftitution of the government, or an abuſe, it 18 


the ſame thing as to the conſequences which reſult from it. It 4s 


this which checks and deftroys induſtry, and which in a great 


meaſure prevents its progreſs from being equal in all countries. 
This difference in the form of adminiſtration bf governments, is 


the Enly one Which it is eſſentially neceffiry to examine in this 


Wquiry; und £6 effential it is, ia my opinion, chat I imagine it 
would be lers hürtful, ink Han fer the eſtabliſnment of commeree, 
fairly, and at once, to enſlave the lower elaſſes of the inhabitants, 
and to take them vendible like other commodities, than eo leave 


them nörhiflally free, burthened with their on maintenance, 


charged with the edueution of their children, and at the ſame time 


under an irregular ſubordination; that is, liable at every moment 


to be loaded with new preflations or impoſitions, either in work or 
otherwiſe, and to be fined or impriſoned at will by their ſuperiors. 
It produces no difference, whether theſe irregularities be exer- 


ciſed by thoſe of the ſuperior claſſes, or by the ſtateſman ant] His 


ſubſtitutes. It is the irfegularity of the exactions more than the 


extent of them which ruins induſtry. It renders living precarious, 


and the very idea of induſtry ſhould carry along with it, not only 


Let impoſitions be eber fo high, provided they be proportional, 


general, gradually augmented, and permanent, they may have 
indeed the effect of ſtopping foreign trade, and of ſtarving the idle, 


but they never will ruin the induſtrious, as we ſhall have occaſion 
to ſhew in treating of taxation. Whereas, when they are arbitrary, 
falling unequally upon individuals of the ſame condition, ſudden, 
and frequently changing theit-object; it is impoſſible for induſtry 
to ſtand its ground. Such a ſyſtem of oeconomy introduces an 

. 2 E unequal 
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unequal competition among thoſe of the ſame claſs, it ſtops induſ- 


trious people in the middle of their career, diſcourages others from 


expoſing t che eyes of the public the eaſe of their cirrumſtunces, conſe- 
quently encourages hoarding 3 this again excites rapaciouſneſs 
upon the ſide of the ſtateſman, who ſees himſelf trafiraced g in his 
ſchemes of laying hold of private wealth. | 

From this a new fet of inconveniencies follow. He turns his 
views upon ſolid property. This inſpires the landlords with indig- 
nation againſt hin who can load them at will; and with exvy againſt 
the monizd intereſt, who can baffle his attempts. This claſs again is 
conſtantly upon the catch to profit of the public diſtreſs for want 
of money. What is the conſequence of all this? It is, that the 
loweſt claſſes of the people, who ought by induſtry to enrich the 
Kate, find on one hand the monied intereſt conſtantly amaſſing, 
an order to lend to the ftate, inſtead of diſtributing among them, by 
ſeaſonable loans, their fuperfluous income, with a view to ſhare 
the reaſonable profits of their ingenuity ; and on the other hand, 
they find the emiſſaries of taxation robbing them of the ſeed before 
it is ſown, inſtead of waiting for a ſhare in the harveſt. 

Under the feudal form of government, liberty and independence 
were conſined to the nobility. Birth opened the door of preferment 


to ſome, and birth as effectually ſhut it againk others. I have often 


obſerved how, by reaſon and from experience, ſuch a form of go- 


verament mult be unfavourable both to trade and induſtry. 


From. reaſon it is plain, that induſtry muſt give wealth, "and 


Wealth well give power, if he-who./poſſeſles it be left the maſter to. | 


employ-it-as he pleaſes. A government could not cherefore encou- 
rage a ſyſtem which tended to throw power into the hands of thoſe 


who were only made to obey. It was conſequently very natural 
for the nobility to be jealous of wealthy merchants, and of every 
one who became eafy and independent by means of their own in- 


duſtry; epd n this Principle regal Weir 
Adminiſtration. 12:04; 


b 
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A ſtateſman ought,” therefore, to conſider attentively every cir- 
cumſtance of the conſtitution of his country,” before he ſets on foot 
the modern ſyſtem of trade and induſtry. I am far from being of 

-opinion that this is the only road to happineſs, ſecurity, -and eaſe; 

though, from the general taſte of the times I live in, it be the ſyſtem 

Lam principally employed to examine. A country may be abun- 

dantly happy, and ſufficiently formidable to thoſe who come to 

attack it without being extremely rich. Riches indeed are . 
| to all whoyhave not mines, or foreign trade. 

1 If a country be found labouring under many m diſadvan- 

: tages from inland ſituation, barren ſoil, diſtant carriage, it would 

N ö be in vain to attempt a competition with other nations in foreign 

| | markets. All that can be then undertaken is a paſſive trade, and 

[| that only in ſo far as it can bring in additional wealth. When little 

| | | money can be acquired, the ſtateſman's application muſt be, to 

| * make that already acquired to circulate as much as nnn in n 
| 


- 
— — — — 
— — — bl — — 
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to give bread to every one in the ſociety. 

In countries where che government is veſted in the nds of 
| the great lords, as is the caſe in all ariſtocracies, as was the 
z _ caſe under the feudal government, and as it ſtill is the caſe in 
| many countries in Europe, where trade, however, and induſtry 
are daily gaining ground; the ſtateſman who ſets the new ſyſtem 
| of political oeconomy on foot, may depend upon it, that either his 
3 attempt will fail, or the conſtitution of the government will change. 
If he deſtroys all arbitrary dependence between individuals, the 

wealth of the induſtrious will ſhare, if not totally root out the 
power of the grandees. If he allows ſuch. a nnn to ſubſiſt 
his project will fail. 
While Venice and Genoa flouriſhed, = were obliged to 1 
the doors of their ſenate to the wealthy citizens, in order to pre- 
vent their being broken down. What is venal nobility? The child 
of commerce; the indiſpenſible conſequence of induſtry, and a 
middle term, which our Gothic anceſtors found themſelves obliged 
Eren to 


— 
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to adopt, in order not entirely to loſe their own rank in the ſtate. 
Money, they found, muſt carry off tlie faſces, ſo they choſe rather 
to adopt the wealthy plebeians, and to clothe ignoble ſhoulders 
with their purple mantle, than to allow theſe to wreſt all authority 
out of the hands of the higher claſs. By this expedient, a ſudden 
revolution has often been prevented. Some kingdoms have been 
quit for a bloody rebellion, or a long civil war. Other countries 
have likewiſe demonſtrated the force of the principles here laid 
down: a wealthy populace has broken their chains to pieces, and 
overturned the very foundations of the feudal ſyſtem. 

All theſe violent convulſions have been owing to the mort dghted- 
ack of ſtateſmen ; who, inattentive to the confequences of grow- 
ing wealth and induſtry, fooliſhly imagined that hereditary ſubor- 
dination was to ſubſiſt among claſſes, whoſe unden! with * 
to each other, was entirely changed. 

The pretorian cohorts were at firſt fubordinate to 1 orders of : 
the Emperors, and were the guards of the city of Rome. The 
Janiſſaries are underſtood to be under the command of the principal 
officers of the Port. So ſoon as the leading men of Rome and Con- 
ſtantinople, who naturally were entitled to govern the ſtate, applied 
to theſe tumultuous bodies for their protection and aſſiſtance, they 
in their turn, made ſenſible of their own nen changed the 
conſtitution, and ſhared in the government. 

A milder revolution, entirely fimilar, is taking place in modern 
times; and an attentive ſpectator may find amuſement in viewing 
the progreſs of it in many ſtates of Europe. Trade and induſtry are 
in vogue; and their eſtabliſnment is occaſioning a wonderfut 
fermentation with the e 3 of the feudal con- 
ſtitu tion: ID ies] 3 
Trade and induſtry owed a lea, to war ns to ambi- 
tion; and perhaps mankind may hope to ſee the day when they 
" put an end to the firſt, * . the ane folly of the 

„ 9 Dogg! argltoy,p 54410 01. 
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Trade and induſtry; I ſay, owed their eftabliſhment to the ambi- 
tion of prinees, who ſupported and favoured the plan in the begin- 
ning, principally with a view to enrich themfelves, and thereby to 
become formidable to their neighbours. But they did not dif- 
cover, until experience taught them, that the wealth they drew 
from fuch fountains was but the overflowing of the ſpring; and 
that am opulent, bold,” and ſpirited people, having the fund of the 
prince's wealth in their own hands, have it alſo in their own power, 
when it becomes ſtrongly their inclination, to ſhake off his autho- 
rity. The conſequence of this change has been the introduction 
of a more mild, and a more regular plan of adminiſtration. The 
money gatherers are become more uſeful to princes, than the great 


lords; and thoſe who are fertile in expedients for eſtabliſhing pub- 


lic credit, and for drawing money from the coffers af the rich, by 
the impoſition of taxes, have been 1 the Wen and 
moſt learned counſellors. 


As this ſyſtem is new, no Way if it has ed 1 


both new and ſurprizing. Formerly, the power of Princes was 
employed to deſtroy liberty, and to eſtabliſſi arbitrary ſubordination; 
but in our days, we have ſeen thoſe who have beſt comprehended 
the true principles of the new plan of politics, arbitrarily limiting 
the power of the higher claffes, and thereby applying their autho- 


rity towards the extenſion of public liberty, by extinguiſhing every 


fubordination, other than that due to the eſtabliſhed laws. 

he fundamental maxim of fore of the greateſt miniſters, has 
been to reſtrain the power of the great lords. The natural infe- 
rence that people drew from fuch a ſtep, was, that the miniſter 
thereby intended to make every thing depend on the prince's 
will only. This I do not deny. But what uſe have we ſeen made 
of this new acquiſition of power? Thoſe who look into events with 
à political eye, may perceive ſeveral acts of the moſt arbitrary au- 


thority Exerciſed by ſome late European ſovereigns, with no other 


view than to eſtabliſh public liberty upon a more extenſive bottom. 
| 2 And 
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And although the prerogative of ſome princes be increaſed con- 
ſiderably beyond the bounds of the antient conſtitution, even to ſuch 
2 degree as perhaps juſtly to deſerve the name of uſurpation; yet 
the conſequences reſulting from the revolution, cannot every where 
be ſaid, upon the whole, to have impaired what I call public liberty. 
I ſhould be at no loſs to prove this aſſertion from matters of fact, 
and by examples, did I think it proper: it ſeems better to prove it 
from reaſon. 

When once a ſtate begins to ſubſiſt by the conſequences of in- 
duſtry, there is leſs danger to be apprehended from the power of 
the ſovereign. The mechaniſm of his adminiſtration becomes 
more complex, and, as was obſerved in the introduction to the firſt 
book, he finds himſelf ſo bound up by the laws of his political 
oeconomy, that every tranſgreſſion of them runs him into new 
difficulties. | 

I only ſpeak. of governments which are conducted ſyſtematically, 
conſtirationally, and by general laws; and when I mention princes, 
mean their councils... The principles I am enquiring into, regard 
the cool adminiſtration of their government; it belongs to another 
branch of politics, to contrive bulwarks — their paſſions, vices 
and weakneſſes, as men. | 

I ſay, therefore, that from the time fines have begun to be ſup- 
ported by the conſequences of induſtry, the plan of adminiſtration 
has become more moderate; has been changing and refining by 
degrees; and every change, as has been often obſerved, 0 be 
accompanied with inconveniencies. 5 

It is of governments as of machines, the more they are ſimple, 
the more they are ſolid and laſting; the more they are artfully 
compoſed, the more they n ue ful; but the more Wa they. 
are to be out of order. „ 

The Lacedemonian form may be e ee to the wedge, the 
moſt ſolid and compact of all the mechanical powers. Thoſe of 


modern ſtates to watches, which are continually going wrong; 
Il. I. K K 


, 


{ſometimes 
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ſometimes the ſpring is found too weak, ar other times too ſtrong | 
for the machine: and when the wheels are not made according to "78 
a determined proportion, by the able hands of a Graham, or a 19 
Julien le Roy, they do not tally well with one another; then the 
machine ſtops, and if it be forced, fome part gives way; and the 
workman's hand becomes neceffary to ſet it right. 
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CH AP. XIV. 


Security, Eaſe and Happineſs, 10 inſeparable Concomi tants of b 
Trade and Induſtry. 9 


HE republic of Lycurgus repreſents the moſt perfect plan of 
political oeconomy, in my humble opinion, any where to be 
met with, either in antient or modern times. That it exiſted can- 
not be called in queſtion, any more than that it proved the moſt 
durable of all thoſè eſtabliſhed: among the Greeks ; and if at laſt ie 
came to fail, it was more from the abuſes which 6 
introduced into it, than from any viee in the form. 

The fimplicity of the inſtitution made the ſolidity of it; and nd 


the Lacedemonians at all times-adhered to the principles of their = 
government, and ſpirit of their conſtitution, ane 2 pe-. 
haps ſubſiſted to this very day. i 

My intention, in this chapter, is not to enter into a critical dil of 
quiſition concerning the mechaniſm of every part of the Spartan x 


republic; but to compare the general plan of Lycurgus's political 

oeconomy with the principles we have been laying-down.. 
Of this plan we have a deſcription in the life of that legiſlator 

written by Plutarch, one of the moſt judicious authors to. be met 


with in any age. 
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Ihis hiſtorian flouriſhed at leaſt 800 years after the inſtitution of 
40 plan he deſcribes. A plan never reduced into a ſyſtem of 
written laws, but ſtamped at firſt upon the minds of the Spartans 
by the immediate authority of the,gods, which made them ſubmit 
to the moſt violent revolution that perhaps ever took place in any 
nation, and which they ſupported for ſo many ages by the force of 
education alone. 

As the whole of Lycurgus's laws was tranſmitted by tradition 
only, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the deſcription Plutarch, or in- 
deed any of the antients, have given us of this republic, can be 
depended on with certainty as a juſt repreſentation of every part of 
the ſyſtem laid down by that great ſtateſman. But on the other hand, 
we may be very ſure, that as to the outlines of the inſtitution, 
we have them tranſmitted to us in all their purity ; and, in what 
relates to my ſubject, I have no occaſion to launch out into any 
particulars which may imply the ſmalleſt controverſy, as to the 
matter of fact. > 

Property among the Lacadembnians, at the time when Lycurgus 
planned his inſtitution, was very unequally divided: the conſe- 
quence-of which, ſays our hiſtorian, was to draw many poor people 
into the city, where the wealth was gathered into few hands ; that 
is, according to our language, the luxury of the rich, who lived in the 
city, had purged the lands of uſeleſs mouths, and the. inſtability of the 
government had rendered induſtry precarious, which muſt have opened the 
door to general diſtreſs among all the lower claſſes. 

The firſt ſtep our legiſlator took, was to prepare the ſpirit of the 
people; fo as to engage them to ſubmit to a total reform, which 
could not fail of being attended with innumerable inconveniencies. 

For this purpoſe he went to Delphi, without having commu- 
nicated his deſign to any body. The Pythia declared him to be 
the darling of the gods, and rather a god than a man; and pub- 
licly gave out, that Apollo had delivered to him alone the plan of 
a * which far exceeded every other in perfeftign. N 
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What a powerful engine was this in the hands of a profound 


politician, who had travelled over the world with a previous inten- 
tion to explore the myſteries of the ſcience” of government! and 


what advantages did ſuch an authentic recommendation, coming 
directly (as was believed) from the voice of the Divinity, give him 
over a ſuperſtitious people, in eſtabliſhing whatever form of govern- 
ment he thought moſt proper 

The ſagacious Lacedemonian did not, however, entirely depend 
upon the blind ſubmiſſion of his countrymen to the dictates of the 
oracle; but wiſely judged that ſome preparatory ſteps might till 


be neceſſary. He communicated, therefore, his plan, firſt to his 


friends, and then by degrees to the principal people of the ſtate, 
-who certainly never could have been brought to reliſh an inno- 


vation ſo prejudicial to their intereſt, had it not been from the 


deepeſt reverence and ſubmiſſion to the will of the gods. Aſſured 
of their aſſiſtance, he appeared in the market place, accompanied 
by his party, all in arms; and having impoſed reſpect, he laid the 
foundation of his government by the nomination of a ſenate. 
Whatever regards any other object than his plan of political 
oeconomy, ſhall be here paſſed over in ſilence. It is of no conſe- 
quence to my inquiry, where the ſupreme power was veſted: it is 
ſufficient to know that there was an authority in the ſtate ſufficient 
to ſupport the execution of his plan. hs. 4 
He deftroyed all inequality at one ſtroke. The property of all the 
lands of the ſtate was thrown together, and became at the diſpoſal 
of the * 8 Every branch of induſtry was proſcribed to the 
citizens. And a monied intereſt was made to diſappear, by the in- 
troduction of iron coin. The lands he divided into equal lots, 
according to the number of citizens. 

Thus all were rendred entirely equal in point of fortune, as nei- 
ther wealth, induſtry, or lands, could give a ſuperiority to any 
body. From this part of the plan I conclude, that Lycurgus diſco- 
vered the utter 3 of an agrarian law for eſtabliſhing 
equality 
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equality among the individuals of a ſtate, without proſcribing, at 


the ſame time, both wealth and induſtry. A circumſtance which 


ſeems to have eſcaped every other ſtateſman in antient times, as 


well as the modern patrons of equality and ſimplicity of manners. 


The lands were cultivated by the Helotes, who were nouriſhed 


from them, and who were obliged to deliver the ſurplus, that is, 
a determined quantity of fruits, to the proprietor of the lot. Every 
neceſſary mechanic art was likewiſe exerciſed by this body of 
{laves. . 

By this aifiribution, the produce of the earth (that is is every article 
of nouriſhment) came free and without coſt to every individual of 
the ſtate. The Spartan landlords were rather overſeers of the ſlaves; 
and collectors of the public ſubſiſtence, than direct proprietors of 
the ſoil which produced it. For although every man was fed from 
his own lands, and provided his own portion, yet this portion was 
regulated, and was to be conſumed in, public; and any one who 


pretended to eat alone, or before he came to the public hall, was 
Held in the utmoſt contempt. 


Their cloathing was the moſt ſimple poſſible, perfectly alike, and 
could be purchaſed for a ſmall value. This frugality produced no 


bad effect; becauſe no man lived by his induſtry. Arts, as has 


been ſaid, were exerciſed by the Helotes, the property of private 
citizens; and it ſuch maſters as entertained manufacturing ſlaves: 


gained by that traffic (as ſome muſt do) every method of profiting 


of their ſuperior picks was cut off. 


The Spartans were continually together, they had nothing to do 


but to divert themſelves; and their amuſements were moſtly mar- 


tial exerciſes. The regulations of theſe numerous aſſemblies (which 


were compared, with great elegance and juſtneſs, to ſwarms of 


bees) cut off all outward marks of diſtinction. There was not a 


poſſibility for luxury to introduce itſelf, either in eating, drinking, 
cloathing, furniture, or any other expence. 


Here 
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Here then was a whole nation fed and provided for gratuitoully ; 
there was not the leaſt occaſion for induſtry; the uſefulneſs of 
which we have ſhewn principally to conſiſt in its proving an expe- 
dient for procuring for the neceſlitous, what the Spartans found 
1 for them without labour. 

- Underſuch-circumftances we may warkefe, n the 00 
we have laid down, that a people thus abundantly nouriſhed, muſt 
have multiplied exceedingly. And fo no doubt they did. But the 

regulation of the lots permitted no more than a fixt number of citi- 
zens. Whenever, therefore, numbers were found to exceed this 
ſtandard, the ſupernumeraries were diſmiſſed, and ſent to form 
colonies. And when the Helotes increaſed too much, and thereby 
began to rife above the proportion of the labour required of them, 
in order to prevent the conſuming the food of their maſters, which 
they had among their hands, and thereby becoming idle, liceatious, 
and conſequently dangerous to the ſtate, it was permitted to deſtroy 
them by way of a military exerciſe, conducted by ſtratagem and 
addreſs; arts which this people conſtantly is in war, ta 
labour, ftrength, and intrepidity. 
This appears a very barbarous cuſtom, and ſhall not offer any 


times. Abtracting from the cruelty, the reftraining the numbers 
of that claſs within certain limits, was abſolutely neceſſary. The 
Lacedemonian flaves were in many reſpects far happier than thoſe 
of other nations. They were in reality a body of farmers, which 
paid a certain quantity of fruits out of every lot; to wit, 70 me- 
dimni of barley: their numbers were not recruited from abroad, as 
elſewhere, but ſupported by their own propagation ; conſequently 


there was an abſolute neceſſity either to prevent the over multipli- 


cation of them, or to diminiſh an income proportioned exactly to 
the neceſſities of the ſtate: and what expedient. could be fallen 


upon? They were ſlaves, and therefore could not be inrolled in the 
number of citizens; they could not be ſold to ſtrangers, for mo- 


7 ney 


thing as an apology for it, but the ferocity of the manners of thoſe 
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ney which was forbid ; arid they were of no uſe to induftry. No 
wonder then if the fierceneſs of the manners of thoſe days per- 
mitted the. inhuman treatment they received; which, however, 
Plutarch is far from attributing to the primitive inſtitution of Lycur- 


gus. Beſides, when we fee that the freemen themſelves were 


obliged to quit the country the moment their numbers exceeded a. 
certain ſtandard, it was not to be expected, that uſeleſs flaves ſhould 


be permitted to multiply at diſcretion. 


From this ſketch of Lycurgus's political oeconomy, we find the 


ſtate abundantly provided with every neceſſary article; an effectual 


ſtop put to vicious procreation among the citizens; and a corree- 
tive for the over multiplication of the flaves. The next care of a 


ſtateſman is to regulate the employment of a people. 


Every freeman in the ſtate was bred up from his infancy to arms. 


No family care could prevent him from ſerving the ſtate as a ſol- 


dier; his children were no load upon him; it was the buſineſs of 
the Helotes to ſupply them with proviſions; of the ſervants in toẽn 
to prepare theſe, and the public tables were always ready furniſhed. 
The whole youth of Sparta. was educated not as the children of 
their parents, but of the ſtate: They imbibed the ſame ſentiments 


of frugality, temperance, and love of ſimplicity. They exerciſed 
the ſame employment, and were occupied in the ſame way in every 
reſpect. The ſimplicity of Lycurgus's plan, rendered this a prac- 
ticable ſcheme. The multiplicity and variety of employments 


among us, makes it abſolutely neceſſary to truſt the parents with 
the education of their children; whereas in Sparta, there were not 


two employments for a free man; there was neither orator, lawyer, 
phyſician, or politician, by profeſſion to be found. The inſtitu- 


tions of their lawgiver were conſtantly inculeated by the old upon 
the minds of the young; every thing they heard or ſaw, was rela- 
tive to war. The very gods were repreſented in armour, and every 


precept they were taught, tended to baniſh ſuperfluity, and to eſta: 
bliſh-moderation and hard living. 


The 
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Ihe youth were continually ſtriving together in all military 
exerciſes; ſuch as boxing and wreſtling. To keep up, therefore, 
adpirit of emulation, and to. baniſh animoſity at the ſame time, 
ſharp, ſatirical expreſſions were much encouraged; but theſe were 
always to be ſeaſoned with ſomething. gracious or polite. The grave 
demeanour likewiſe, and down-caſt look whach they were ordered 
to obſerve in the ſtreets, and the injunction of keeping their hands 
within their robes, might very naturally be calculated to prevent 
quarrels, and eſpecially blows, at times when the authority of a 
public aſſembly could not moderate the vivacity of their paſſions. 
By theſe arts, the Spartans lived in great harmony in the midſt of a 
continual war. . 

Under ſuch regulations a 0 con enjoy 2 iron 8 


attacks; and certainly the intention of the legiſlator never was to 


extend the limits of Laconia by conqueſt. What people could ever 
think of attacking the Lacedemonians, where nothing but blows 


could be expected? Nis | 
They enjoyed eaſe in the moſt faprante degree; they were abun- 


dantly provided with every neceſſary of life; although, I confeſs, 


the enjoyment of them in ſo auſtere a manner, would not be reliſhed 
by any modern ſociety. But habit is all in things of this kind. A 
courſe meal to a good ſtomach, has more reliſh than all the deli- 


cacies of the moſt exquiſite preparation to a depraved appetite; and 


if ſenſuality be reckoned among the pleaſures of life, enough of it 


might have been met with in the manners of that people. It does 
not belong to my ſubject to enter into particular details on this 
head. But the moſt rational pleaſure among men, the delightful 


communication of ſociety, was here enjoyed to the utmoſt extent. 


Ihe whole republic was continually gathered together in bodies, 


and their ſtudies, their occupations, and their amuſements, were the 


fame. One taſte was univerſal; and the young and the old being 


conſtantly together, the firſt under the immediate inſpection and 


authority of the latter, the ſame ſentiments were tranſmitted from 
generation 
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generation to generation. The Spartans were ſo, pleaſed, and fo 
ſatisſied with their ſituation, that they deſpiſed the, manners of 
every other nation. If this does not tranſmit an idea of happineſs, 
Lam ata loſs to form one. Security, eaſe, and happineſs,. e 
fore, are not inſeparable concomitants of trade and induſtry. 
Lycurgus had penetration enough to perceive the weak ade of 
his inſtitution. He was no ſtranger to the ſeducing influence of 
luxury; and plainly foreſaw, that the conſequences of induſtry, 
which procures to mankind a great variety of new objects af deſirę, 
and a wonderful facility in ſatisfying them, would eaſily root out 
the principles he had endeavoured to inſtil into his countrymen, if 
the ſtate of ſunplicity ſhould. ever come to be ſophiſticated by fo- 
reign communications. He affected, therefore, to introduce ſeveral 


cuſtoms which could not fail of diſguſting and ſhocking the deli- 


cacy of neighbouring ſtates. He permitted the dead to be buried 
within the walls; the handling of dead bodies was not reckoned 


pollution among the Lacedemonians. He forbade bathing, ſo ne- 
ceſſary for cleanlineſs in a hot country: "and the coarſeneſs. and 
dirtineſs of their cloaths, and ſweat from their hard exerciſes, could 
not fail to diſguſt ſtrangers from coming among them. On the 
other hand, nothing was found at Sparta which could engage g 
ſtranger to wiſh to become one of their number. And to prevent 
the contagion of foreign cuſtoms from getting in, by means of the 


_ citizens themſelves, he forbade the Spartans to travel; and excluded 


from any employment in the ſtate, thoſe who had got a foreign 
education. Nothing but a Spartan beeediog could mare fitted a per- 
ſon to live among them. 214.15 mr 

The theft encouraged among the dane Was ee 
to make them artful and dextrous; and contained not the ſmalleſt 
tincture of vice. It was generally of ſomething ,catable, and the 
frugality of their table prompted; them to it; While on the other 
Hand, their being expoſed to the like repriſals, made them watch- 
ful and n of what belonged to themſelves; and the pleaſure 


on > OO — — 
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of puniſhing an unſuccefsful attempt, in part indemnified them 
for the trouble of being conſtantly upon their guard. A Lacede- 
monian had nothing of any value that could be ſtolen; and it is the 
deſire and intention of making unlawful gain, WIRES renders — 
either criminal or ſcandalous. 

The hidden intercourſe between the Garten and their young 
s was, no doubt, calculated to impreſs' upon the minds of the 
Kir ſex, the wide difference there is between an act of immodeſty, 
and that of ſimply appearing naked in the public exerciſes; two 
things which we are apt to confound, only from the impreſſion of 
our own cuſtoms. I am perſuaded that many a young perſon has 


firſt time the appeared at court, as any Lacedemonian girl could 
have done by ſtripping before a thouſand people; yet both her rea- 
ſon and common ſenſe, muſt make her ſenſible of the difference 


between a compliance with a cuſtom in a matter of -dreſs, and a 


palpable tranſgreſſion n the laws of her honour, and the mo- 
_ oo ia 

1 have called this sachsen W a perkect Nn of poli- 
tical oeconomy ; becauſe it was a ſyſtem, uniform and conſiſtent 
an all its parts. There, no fuperfluity was neceflary, becauſe there 
was no occaſion for induſtry, to give bread to any body. There, no 
ſuperfluity was permitted, becauſe the moment the limits of the 
abſolutely neceſſary are tranſgreſſed, the degrees of exceſs are quite 
indeterminate, and become purely relative. The ſame thing which 
appears ſuperftnity to a peaſant, appears neceſſary to a citizen; and 
the utmoſt luxury of this claſs, frequently does not come up to 
what is thought the mere neceſſary for one in a higher rank. Ly- 
curgus ſtopt at the only determined frontier, the pure phyſical 
neceſſary. All beyond this was confidered as abuſrve. 
The only things in commerce among the Spartans were, 

170. What might remain to them of the fruits of their lot, over 
their own conſumption; and ade. The work of the ſlaves em- 

1 ployed 


felt her modeſty as much hurt by taking off her handkerchief, the 
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ployed in trades. The numbers of theſe could not be many, as the 
timber of their houſes was worked only with the ſaw and ax; and 
every utenſil was made with the greateſt ſimplicity. A ſmall quan- 
tity, therefore, of iron coin, as I imagine, mult have been ſufficient 
for carrying on the circulation at Sparta. The very nature of their 
wants muſt, as I have ſaid, terminate all their commerce, in the 
exchange of their ſurplus· food of their portions of land, with the 
-work of the manufacturing ſlaves, who muſt have been fed from it. 
As the Lacedemonians had no mercantile communication with 
other nations, the iron coin was no more than a bank note of no 
intrinſic value, as I ſuppoſe, but a middle term introduced for 
keeping accounts, and for facilitating barter. An additional argu- 
ment for this opinion of the coin being of no intrinſic value, is, 
that it is ſaid to have been rendred unſerviceable for other uſes, 
by being ſlaked in vinegar. In order conſequently to deſtroy, as 
they imagined, any intrinſic value which might therein otherwiſe 
remain. If this coin, therefore, was made of an extraordinary 
weight, it muſt have been entirely with a political view of diſcou- 
raging commerce and circulation, an inſtitution quite conſiſtent 
with the general plan, and nowiſe a conſequence of the baſeneſs of 
the metal of which it was made: a ſmall quantity of this, with the 
ſtamp of public authority for its currency and value, would have 
anſwered every purpoſe equally well. | ; 
Let me now conclude this chapter by an illuftration of the ſub- 
ject, which will fill more clearly point out the force of the prin- 
ciples upon which this Lacedemonian republic was eſtabliſhed. 
Were any Prince in Europe, whoſe ſubj ets, I fall ſuppoſe, 1 may 
amount to ſix millions of inhabitants, one half employed in a gri- 
culture, the other half employed in trade and induſtry, or living 
upon a revenue already acquired; were ſuch a Prince, I ſay, ſuppoſed 
_ to have authority ſufficient to engage his people to adopt a new 
" plan of oeconomy, calculated to ſecure them againſt the deſigns of 
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3's 45 Tt eghbour, who, hall ſuppofe, Has fohmed: ſchemes 


Sag and ſubdding them ? 
Let hört engage the whole proprietors of land to renounce (their 
Teveral poſſeſfions* or If that ſuppoſition ſhould appear too abſurd, 


nation; let the land! tax be impoſed at twenty ſhillings in the pound, 
And tien der Him become bankrupt tothe creditbrs; Let the income 
of all the lands be collected throughout the country: for the uſe of 
che ſtate; let all the luxurious arts be proſcribed; and let thoſe 
employed in them be formed, under the command of the former 
land prepfietors; into à body of regular troops, officers and ſoldiers, 
Provided With every thing neceſſury for their maintenance, and that 
ef cheir wives and families at the public expence. Let me carry 
the ſippefition farther.” Let every ſuperfluity be cut off; let he 
pPeaſants be efifla ved, and obliged to labour the ground with ho 
"view ef profit 20'rhemiſelves, but for ſimple ſublifience; let che ute 
of gold and ſilver be Proſeribed; and let all rhefe metals cbe fhut 
up in a public treaſure. © Let no foreign trade, and very little do- 
meſtie be encouruged; but let every man, willing to ſerve as a ſol- 
dier, be received and tuken care of; and thoſe Who either incline 
to be Idle, or who ure found ſuperfluous, be ſent out of the coun- 


try. baſe; what combination, among the modern European Princes, 


would carry on a ſucceſsful: war againſt ſuch a people? What 
article would be watiting to their eaſe, chat is, to their ample fub- 
ſiſtence? Their happineſs would depend upon the temper of their 
mind. And hat country could defend themſelves againſt the attack 
of ſuch an enemy Such a ſyſtem of political economy, I readily 
. grant, is not likely; to take place: but if ever it did, would it not 
effectually daſh to pieces the whole fabric of trade and induſtry, 
Which has been forming for ſo many years? And would it not 
quickly oblige every other nation to adopt, as far as poſſible, a 
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Jet Him contract debts to the value of 'the whole property of the 
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A A View f 50  Priveiples v zo be attended! 70 55 a Sher. 
| mis er, t0 adi Trade and I. Indefiry upon a laſting footing. 


HE two p preceding een 1 . dee purpoſely to 
4. ſerve as a relaxation to the mind, like a farce. between the 
acts. — a, ſerious: opera. I now return to the place where 1 broke 
off my ſubject, at the end of the twelfth chapter. 
It is a great aſſiſtance to memory, now and then to aſſemble our 
ideas, after certain intervals; in going through an extenſive ſubject. 
No part of it can be treated of wath diſtinctneſs, without baniſhing 
combinations; and no part of it can be applied to practice, or 
adapted to any plan, without attending to combinations almoſt 1 in- 
finite. | . | 
For this reaſon e can appear more ES 3 than the 
ſpirit which runs through ſome parts of this book, if compared 
-with that which prevailed in the firſt. There luxury was looked 
on with a favourable eye, and every augmentation of ſupertluity 
was conſidered as a method of advancing population. We were then 
employed in drawing mankind, as it were, out of a ſtate of idle- 
neſs, in order to increaſe their numbers, and engage them to cul- 
tivate the earth. We had no occaſion to divide them into ſocieties 
having ſeparate intereſts, becauſe the principles we treated of were 
common to all. We therefore conſidered tlie induſtridus, Who are 
the providers, and the luxurious, who are the conſumers, as chil- 
dren of the ſame U e 3 pubding under the care eh the ſame 
father. | « 1 
"We are now engaged i in a more 6728 4 operation; We e repreſent 


different ſocieties, animated with a different ſpirit; ſome given to 
I. | induſtry 
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induſtry and frugality, others to diſſipation and luxury. This 
creates ſeparate intereſts among nations, and every one muſt be 
ſuppoſed under the government of a ſtateſman, who is wholly taken 
up in advancing the good of thoſe he governs, though at the ex- 
Fa of other ſocieties which lie round him. 

This preſents 4 new idea, and gives birth to new principles. The 
general ſociety of mankind treated of in the firſt book, is here in a 
manner divided into two. The induſtrious providers are fuppoſed 
to live in one country, the luxurious conſumers in another. The 
principles of the firſt book remain here in full vigour. Luxury ſtill 
tends as much as ever to the advancement of induſtry; the ftateF- 
man's buſineſs is only to remove the ſeat of it from his own country. 
| When that can be accompliſhed without detriment to induſtry at 
home, he has an opportunity of joining all the advantages of an- 
tient ſimplicity, to the wealth and power which attend upon the 
luxury of modern ſtates. He may preſerve his people in ſobriety, 
and moderation as to every expence, as to every conſumption, and 
make them enjoy, at the ſame time, riches and ſuperiority over all 
their neighbours. 

Such would be the ſtate of trading nations, were they only em- 
ployed in ſupplying the wants or extravagant conſumption of ſtran- 
gers; and did they not inſenſtbly adopt che very manners with 
which they ſtrive to inſpire others. 22 
As often, therefore, as we ſuppoſe a people apnliing rents: 
to the advancement of foreign trade, we muſt ſimplify our ideas, 
by diſmiſſing all political combinations of other circumſtances ; 
that is to ſay, we muſt ſuppoſe the ſpirit univerſal, and then point 
out the principles which influence the ſucceſs of it. 
We muſt encourage oeconomy, frugality, and a  Smplicity of 
manners, diſcourage the conſumption of every thing that can be 
ſold out of the country, and excite a taſte for ſuperfluity in neigh- 
bouring nations. When ſuch a ſyſtem can no more be ſupported 
to its full * by the ſcale of foreign demand becoming poſi- 
| , tively 
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tively lighter} then in order to ſev the balance even a gain, without 


taking any thing out of the heavy ſcale, and to preſerve and- give 
bread to thoſe who have enriched the ftate, an additional home 


_ conſumption, proportioned to the deficiency of foreign demand, 


muſt be encouraged. For were the ſame ſimplicity of manners 
ſill kept up, the infallible conſequence would be a forced refti- 
tution of the balance, by the diſtreſs, miſery, and at laſt extinction 
of the ſupernumerary workmen. | e, dts, 
-I muſt therefore, upon ſuch occaſions, conſider the introduction 
of luxury, or ſuperfluous conſumption, as a rational and moral con- 
ſequence of the deficiency of foreign trade. 77 
I am, however, far from thinking that the luxury of every mo- 
dern ſtate, is only in proportion to ſuch failure; and I readily ad- 
mit, that many examples may be produced where the progreſs of 
luxury, and the domeſtic competitions with ſtrangers who come to 
market, have been the cauſe both of the decline and extinction of 
their foreign trade; but as my buſineſs is chiefly to point out prin- 


 ciples, and to ſhew their effects, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that in 


proportion as foreign trade declines, either a proportional augmen- 
tation upon home conſumption muſt take place, or a number of 
the induſtrious, proportioned to the diminution of former con- 


ſumption, muſt decreaſe. - By the firſt, what I call a natural reſti- 


rution of the balance is brought about, from the principles above 
deduced ; by the ſecond, what I call a forced one. 

Here then is an-example, where the introduction of luxury may 
be a rational and prudent ſtep of adminiſtration; and as long as 
the progreſs of it is not accelerated from any other principle, but 
that of preſerving the induſtrious, by giving them employment, 


the ſame ſpirit, under the direction of an able ſtateſman, will ſoon 
_  throw-induſtry into a new channel, better calculated for reviving 
foreign trade, and for promoting the public good, by ſubſtituting 


the call of foreigners in place of that of domeſtic luxury. : 
a 9 6 l hope, 
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„Thee, from what I have ſaid, the political effects of luxurys or 
the conſumption of ſuperfluity, are ſufficiently underſtood; Theſe 
Ehave hitherto conſidered as advantageous only to thoſe claſſes who 
are made to ſubſiſt by them; I reſerve for another occaſion the 
pointing out how they influence the impolition of taxes, and how 
the abuſe of TON | in the rich may affect the ng of a 

ſtate. | 15 

So ſoon as ; all FRY trade comes to a ms withour: a into 
for recalling it, and that domeſtic. conſumption has filled up its 
place in conſuming the work, and giving bread; to the induſtrious, 
we find ourſelves obliged to reaſon again upon the principles of the 
firſt book. The ſtateſman has once more both the producers and 
the conſumers under his care. The conſumers can live without 


e 


for the ſtateſman” 8 protection; the laſt 8 ſtand i in need of 3 it, 
There is a perpetual fluQuation in the balance between theſe two 
claſſes, from which a multitude of new principles ariſe ; ; and theſe 
render the adminiſtration of government infinitely more difficult, 
and require ſuperior talents in the perſon who is at the helm. I 
ſhall here only point out the moſt ſtriking effects of the fluctuation 
and overturn of this new balance, which 1 in the aan chap; 
ters ſhall be more fully illuſtrated, 


Ino. In proportion as the conſumers become extravagant, 25S, pro- 
ducers become wealthy ; and when, the former eme nen 
the latter fill their place. | 


. 2do. As the former become frame) and tamil, * latter 
languiſh; when thoſe begin to hoard, and to adopt a ſimple life, 
theſe are extinguiſhed : all extremes are vicious. 


| '3tio. If the produce of induſtry conſumed in a country, ſurpaſs 
the i income of thoſe who do not work, the balance due by the con- 
ſumers muſt be paid to the ſuppliers by a proportional alienation of 
their funds. This vibration of the balance, gives a very correct 
idea 
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idea of what is meant by relative profit and loſs. The nation here loſes 
"I g by the change produced. 

>. When, on the other hand, the annual produce of induſtry 
Gee in a country, does not amount to the value of the income 
of thoſe who do not work, the balance of income ſaved, muſt either 
be locked up in cheſts, made into plate, lent to foreigners, or fairly 


exported as the price of foreign conſumption. 


5t9. The ſcales ſtand even when there is no balance on either 
ſide; that is, when the domeſtic conſumption is juſt equivalent to 
the annual income of the funds. I do not pretend to decide at pre- 


fent whether this exact equilibrium marks the ſtate of perfection 


in a country where there is no foreign trade, (of which we are now 
treating) or whether it be better to have ſmall vibrations between 
the two ſcales; but I think I may ſay, that all ſubverſions of the 
balance on either fide cannot fail to be hurtful, and therefore ſhould 
be prevented. | 

Let this ſuffice at preſent, upon a ſubject which ſhall be more 


fully treated of afterwards. Let us now fix our attention upon the 


intereſts of a people entirely taken up in the proſecution of foreign 
trade. So long as this ſpirit prevails, I ſay, it is the duty of a ſtateſ- 
man to encourage frugality, ſobriety, and an application to labour 
in his own people, and to excite in foreign nations a taſte for ſuper- 
fluities as much as poſlible. | 
While a people are occupied in the proſecution of foreign trade, 
the mutual relations between the individuals of the ftate, will not 
be ſo intimate as when the producers and conſumers live in the 
ſame ſociety; ſuch trade implies, and even neceſſarily creates a 
chain of foreign dependencies ; which work the ſame effect, as 
when the mutual dependence fubſiſted amon g the citizens. Now 
che uſe of dependencies, I have ſaid; is to form a band of ſociety, 
capable of making the neceſſitous ſubſiſt out of the ſuperfluities of 
the rich, and to * mankind in peace and harmony with one 
another. 


VOI. I. M m Trade, 
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Trade, therefore, and foreign communications, form a new kind 
of ſociety among nations ; and conſequently render the occupation 
of a ſtateſman more complex. He muſt, as before, be attentive to 
provide food, other neceſſaries and employment for all his people; 


but as the foreign connections make theſe very circumſtances de- 


pend upon the entertaining a good correſpondence with neighbour- 
ing nations, he muſt acquire a proper knowledge of their domeſtic 
ſituation, ſo as to reconcile, as much as may be, the intereſts of 
both parties, by engaging the ſtrangers to furniſh articles of the firſt 
| neceſlity, when the precious metals cannot be procured; and to 
accept, in return, the moſt conſumable ſuperfluities which induſtry 
can invent. And, laſt of all, he muſt inſpire his own people with 
a ſpirit of emulation in the exerciſe of frugality, temperance, oeco- 
nomy, and an application to labour and ingenuity. If this ſpirit 
of emulation is not kept up, another will take place; for emulation 
is inſeparable from the nature of man; and if the citizens are not 
made to vie with one another, in the practice of moderation, the 
wealth they muſt acquire, will ſoon make them vie with ſtrangers, 
in luxury and diſſipation. i | 

While a ſpirit of moderation prevails in a trading nation, it may 
reſt aſſured, that in as far as it excels the nations with whom che 
correſpond in this particular, ſo far will it increaſe the proportion 
of its wealth, power, and ſuperiority, over them. Theſe are Iaw- 
ful purſuits among men, when purchaſed by ſucceſs in ſo laudable 
an emulation. 


If it be ſaid, that ſuperfluity, intemperance, prodigality, and 


idleneſs, qualities diametrically oppoſite to the former, corrupt the 
human mind, and lead to violence and injuſtice; is it not very 
wiſely calculated by the Author of all things, that a ſober people, 
living under a good government, ſhould by induſtry and modera- 


tion, neceſſarily acquire wealth, which is the beſt means of ward- 

ing off the violence of thoſe with whom they are bound in the 

great ſociety of mankind And is it not alſo moſt wiſely ordained, 
that 
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that in proportion as a people contract vicious habits, which may 


lead to exceſs and injuſtice, the very conſequence of their diſſipation 
(poverty) ſhould deprive them of the power of doing harm ? But 
ſuch reflections ſeem rather to be too great a refinement on my wp 
je, and exceed the bounds of political oeconomy. 

When we treat of a virtuous people applying to trade and in- 
duſtry, let us conſider their interęſt only, in preſerving thoſe ſenti- 
ments; and examine rhe political evil of their falling off from 
them. When we treat of a luxurious nation, where the not-working 
part is given to exceſſes in all kinds of conſumption, and the work- 
ing part to labour and ingenuity, in order to ſupply them, let us 
examine the conſequences of ſuch a ſpirit, with reſpect to foreign 
trade: and if we find, that a luxurious turn in the rich is preju- 
dicial thereto, let us try to diſcover the methods of engaging the 
inhabitants to correct their manners from a motive of ſelf-intereſt. 
Theſe things premiſed, | 

I ſhall now give a ſhort ſketch of the general principles upon 
which a ſyſtem of foreign trade may be eſtabliſhed and preſerved 
as long as poſſible, and of the methods by which it may be again 
recovered, when, from the natural advantages and ſuperior ability 
of adminiſtration in rival nations, (not from vices at home) a people 
have loſt for a time every advantage they uſed to draw from their 
foreign commerce. 

The firſt general principle is to employ, as uſefully as poſſible, 
a certain number of the ſociety, in producing objects of the firſt 
neceſſity, always more than ſufficient to ſupply the inhabitants; 
and to contrive means of enabling every one of the free hands to 
procure ſubſiſtence for himſelf, by the exerciſe of ſome ſpecies of 
induſtry, 

Theſe firſt objects compaſſed, I conſider the people as abundantly 
provided with what is purely neceſſary; and alſo with a ſurplus 
prepared for an additional number of free hands, ſo ſoon as a de- 
mand can be procured for their labour. In the mean time, the 
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ſurplus will be an article of exportation; but no ſooner will demand 
come from abroad, for a greater quantity of manufactures than 


formerly, than ſuch demand will have the effect of gradually mul- 


tiplying the inhabitants up to the proportion of the ſurplus. above 
mentioned, provided the ſtateſman be all along careful to employ 


theſe additional numbers, which an uſeful multiplication muſt pro- 
duce, in ſupplying the additional demand: then with the equiva- 
lent they receive from rangers, they will at the ſame time enrich 
the country, and purchaſe for themſelves that part of the national 
productions which had been permitted to be 9 only for 
Want of a demand for it at home. 

He muſt, at the ſame time, continue to give er encourage- 
ment to the advancement of agriculture, that there may be con- 
ſtantly found a ſurplus of ſubſiſtence (for without a ſurplus there 
can never be enough) this muſt be allowed to go abroad, and ought 
to be conſidered as the proviſion of thoſe induſtrious. hands which 
axe yet unborn. 

He muſt cut off all foreign competition, beyond a certain ſand- 
ard, for that quantity of ſubſiſtence which is neceſſary for home 
conſumption; and, by premiums upon exportation, he muſt diſ- 
charge the farmers of any ſuperfluous load, which. may remain upon 
their hands when prices fall too low. This important matter ſhall 
be explained at large in another place, when we come to treat of 
the policy of grain. 

If natural cauſes ſhould produce a riſe in the price of ſubſiſtence, 
which cannot be brought down by extending agriculture, he muſt 
then lay the whole community under contribution, in order to in- 
dentnify thoſe who work for ſtrangers, for the advance upon the 


price of their food ; or he muſt indemnity the ſtrangers in another 


way, for-the advance in the price of manufactures. 


He muſt conſider the manufactures of ſuperfluity, as worked up 
for the uſe of ſtrangers, and diſcourage all domeſtic 2 


for * by every poſhble means. 
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2 He muſt do what he can, conſtantly to proportion the ſupply to A 
9 the demand made for them; and when the firſt neceſſarily comes 
8 to exceed the latter, in ſpight of all his care, he maſt then conſider 
4 what remains over the demand, as a ſuperfluity of the ftrangers ; 
and for the ſupport of the equal balance between work and demand, 

I he muſt promote the ſale of them even within the country, under 
3 v1 certain reſtrictions, until the hands employed in fuch branches 
1 where a redundancy is found, . can be more uſefully ſet to work | 
: an in another way. 

x He muft conſider the advancement of the common good as a di- 
E | rect object of private intereſt to every individual, and by a diſin- 
7 tereſted adminiſtration of the public money, he nruſt plainly make 
1 it appear that it is ſo. 


Lo From this principle flows the authority, veſted in all governments, 
3 to load the community with taxes, in order to advance the proſ- 
perity of the ſtate. And this object can be nowiſe better obtained 


2 than by applying the amount of them to the keeping an even ba- 
| lance between work and demand. Upon this the health of a 

# trading ſtate principally depends. | 

; If the failure of foreign demand be found to proceed: from the 


N ſuperior natural advantages of other countries, he muſt double his 
diligence to promote luxury among his neighbours; he muſt ſup- 
port ſimplicity at home; he muſt increaſe his bounties upon expor- 
tation; and his expence in relieving manufactures, when the price 
of their induſtry falls below the expence of their ſubſiſtence. 
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| | While theſe operations are conducted with coolneſs. and perſe- 

7 verance, while the allurements of the wealth acquired do not 
4 fruſtrate the execution, the ſtateſman may depend upon ſeeing | 
= foreigners return to his ports, ſo ſoon as their own diſſipation, and 5 
9 want of frugality, come to compenſate the advantages which na- 

b 1 ture had given them over their frugal and induſtrious nei ghbours. 
3 If this plan be purſued, foreign trade will increaſe in propor- 
1 tion to the number of inhabitants; and domeſtic luxury will ſerve 

1 only 
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only as an inſtrument in the hands of the ſtateſman to increaſe 


demand when the home ſupply becomes too great for foreign con- 


ſumption. In other words, the rich citizens will be engaged to 
conſume what is ſuperfluous, in order to keep the balance even in 
favour of the induſtrious, and in favour of che nation. | 

+ The whole purport of this plan is to point out the operation of 
three very eaſy principles. 

The firſt, That in a country entirely taken up with the object of 
promoting foreign trade, no competition ſhould be allowed to come 
from abroad for articles of the firſt neceſlity, and a 12286 for 
food, ſo as to raiſe prices beyond a certain ſtandard. 

The ſecond, That no domeſtic competition ſhould be allowed 
upon articles of EI ſo as to raiſe eee 1 a certain 
ſtandard. 

The third, That when theſe ſtandards cannot be ers and 


that from natural cauſes, prices get above them, public money 


muſt be thrown into the ſcale to bring prices to the level of thoſe 
of exportation. 

The greater the extent of foreign trade in any nation, the lower 
theſe ſtandards mui be kept; the leſs the extent of it, the e 
they may be allowed to riſe. Conſequently, 

Were no man in a nation employed in producing the neceſſaries 


of life, but every man in ſupplying articles of foreign conſumption, 


the prices of neceſſaries might be allowed to fall as low as poſſible. 
There would be no occaſion for a ſtandard in favour of thoſe Who 
live by producing them. 

Were no man in the ſtate employed i in ſupplying ſtrangers, the 
prices of ſuperfluities might be allowed to riſe as high as poſſible, 
and a ſtandard would alſo become uſeleſs, as the ſole deſign of it is 
to favour exportation. 

But as neither of theſe ſuppoſitions can ever take ina, a as 


in every nation there is a part employed in producing, and a part 


in conſuming, and that it is only the ſurplus of induſtry which 
| 7 . can 
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can be exported; a ſtandard is neceſſary for the ſupport of the reci- 
procal intereſts of both parties at home; and the public money muſt 


be made to operate only upon the price of the ſurplus of induſtry ſo 
as to make it exportable, even in caſes where the national prices 


upon home conſumption have got up beyond the ſtandard. Let 
me ſet this matter in another light, the better to communicate an 
idea which I think a little obſcure. 

Were food and other neceſlaries the pure gift of nature in any 
country, I ſhould have laid it down as a principle to diſcourage all 
foreign competition for them, either below or above any certain 
ſtandard; becauſe in this caſe the lower the price the better, ſince 
no inconveniency could reſult from thence to any induſtrious per- 
ſon. . But when the production of theſe is in itſelf a manufacture, 
or an object of induſtry, a certain ſtandard muſt be REP up in fa- 
vour of thoſe who live by producing them. 


On the other hand, as to the manufactures of cuperiuity, « do- 
meſtic competition ſhould be diſcouraged, beyond a certain ftand- 
ard, in order that prices may not riſe above thoſe offered by 
foreigners ; but it might be cucouraged below the ſtandard, in order 
to promote conſumption and give bread to manufacturers. But 
were there no foreign demand at all, there would be no occaſion 
for any ſtandard, and the nation's wealth would thereby only cir- 
culate in greater or leſs rapidity in proportion as prices would riſe 


or fall. The ſtudy of the balance between work and demand» 
would then become a principal object of attention in the ſtateſman, 


not with a view to enrich the ſtate, but in order to preſerve every 
member of it in health and vigour. On the other hand, the object 


.of a ſtandard regards foreign trade, and the acquiſition of new 


wealth, at the expence of other nations. The rich, therefore, at 
home muſt not be allowed to increaſe their conſumption of ſuper- 


fluities beyond the proportion of the conſtant ſupply ; becauſe theſe 


DER intended for Og, the 7 "wy of preventing them from 
2 ſupplying 
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ſupplying themſelves, is to prevent prices from getting up beyond 
the ſtandard, at which ſtrangers can produce them. 

Farther, were every one of the ſociety in the ſame purſuit of in- 
duſtry, there would be no occafion for the public to be laid under 
contribution for advancing the general welfare; but as there is a 
part employed in enriching the ſtate, by the ſale of their work to 
ſtrangers, and a part employed in making theſe riches circulate at 
home, by the conſumption of ſuperfluities, I think it is a good 
expedient to throw a part of domeſtic circulation into the public 
coffers; that when the conſequences of private wealth come necef- 
farily to raiſe prices, a ftatefman may. be enabled to defray the ex- 
pence 'of bounties upon that part which can be exported, and 
thereby enable the nation to continue to fupply foreigners at the 
fame price as formerly. 

The farther theſe. principles can be carried into execution, he 
longer a ftate will flouriſh; and the longer ſhe will ſupport her 
ſuperiority. When foreign demand begins to fail, fo as not to be 
recalled, either induftry muſt decline, or domeſtic luxury muſt be- 
gin. The confequences-of both may be. caſily gueſſed at, and the 
principles which influence them ſhall be particularly ** in 
the following chapter. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Lluſtration + ome Principles laid 4 in the former Chaprer, 
. relative to the advancement and en pere of foreign Trade. 


L ab now to ge an itudteation of ſome: things laid down, I 
think, in too general terms in the former chapter, relating to 


that ſpecies of trade which is carried on with other nations. 
I have 
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J have conſtantly in view to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh the prin- 
ciples of foreign trade, from thoſe which only influence the ad- 
vancement of an inland commerce, and a briſk circulation: opera- 
tions which produce very different effects, equally meriting the 
attention of a ſtateſman. 

The very exiſtence of foreign trade, implies a ſeparate intereſt 
between thoſe nations who are found on the oppoſite fide of the 
mercantile contract, as both endeavour to make the beſt bargain 
poſſible for themſelves. Theſe tranſactions imply a mutual de- 
pendence upon one another, which may either be neceſſary or con- 
tingent. It is neceſſary, when one of the nations cannot ſubſiſt with 
out the aſſiſtance of the other, as is the caſe between the province 
of Holland, and thoſe countries which ſupply it with grain; or con- 
tingent, when the wants of a particular nation cannot be ſupplied ' 
by their own inhabitants, from a want of {kill and dexterity, only. 

Wherever, therefore, one nation finds another neceſſarily depend- 
ing upon her for particular branches of traffic, there is a certain 


foundation for foreign trade; where the dependence is contingent, / 


there is occaſion for management, and for the hand of an able' 
ſtateſman. | 

The beſt way to preſerve every advantage, is, to examine in how 
far they are neceſſary, and in how far they are only contingent, to 
conſider in what reſpect the nation may be moſt eaſily rivalled by her 
neighbours, and in what reſpect ſhe has natural advantages which 
cannot be taken from her. 

The natural advantages are chiefly to a ene on: France, 
for example, can never be rivalled in her wines. Other countries 
may enjoy great advantages from their ſituation, mines, rivers, 


ſea ports, fiſhing, timber, and certain productions proper to the 


ſoil. If you abſtract from theſe natural advantages, all nations are 


upon an equal footing as to trade. Induſtry and labour are no pro- 
perties attached to Place, any more than oeconomy and ſobriety. 


VOL. I. N n This 
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This propoſition may be called in queſtion, upon the principles 
of M. de Monteſquieu, who deduces the origin of many laws, cuſ- 
toms, and even religions, from the influence of the climate. That 
great man reaſoned from fact and from experience, and from the 
power and tendency of natural cauſes, to produce certain effects 
when not checked by other circumſtances ; but in my method of 
treating this ſubject, I fuppoſe theſe cauſes never to be allowed to 
produce their natural and immediate effects, when fuch effects 
would be followed by a political inconvenience: becauſe I con- 
ſtantly ſuppoſe a ſtateſman at the head of government, who makes 
every circumſtance concur in promoting the execution. of the plan 
he has laid down. 


Imo. If a nation then has formes a ſcheme of being long great 


and powerful by trade, ſhe muſt firſt apply cloſely to the manufac- 
turing every natural produce of the country. For this purpoſe a 
ſafficient number of hands muſt be employed: for if hands be 
found wanting, the natural produce will be exported without re- 
ceiving any additional value from labour; and fo the conſequences 
of this natural advantage will be loſt. 
The price of food, and all neceſſaries for manufacturers, muſt be 

found at an eaſy rate. 

And, in the laſt place, if oeconomy and ſobriety in the workmen, 
and good regulations on the part of the ſtateſman, are not kept up, 
the end will not he obtained: for if the manufacture, when brought 
to its perfection, does not retain the advantages which the manu- 
facturer had in the beginning, by employing the natural produce 
of the country; it is the ſame thing as if the advantage had not 
exiſted. I ſhall illuſtrate this by an example. 


I ſhall ſuppoſe wool to be better, more plentiful, and cheaper, 
in one country than in another, and two nations rivals in that 
trade, It is natural that the laft ſhould deſire to buy wool, of the 
. firſt, and that the other ſhould deſire to keep it at home, in order 
to manufacture it, Here then is a natural advantage which the firſt 
| ? | country 
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country has over the latter, and which cannot be taken from her. 
I ſhall ſuppoſe that ſubſiſtence is as cheap in one country as in 
the other; that is to ſay, that bread and every other neceſſary of 
life is at the ſame price. If the workmen of the firſt country (by 
having been the founders of the cloth manufacture, and by having 
had, for a long tract of years, ſo great a ſuperiority over other 
nations, as to make them, in a manner, abſolutely dependent upon 
them for cloths) ſhall have raiſed their prices from time to time; 
and if, in conſequence of large profits, long enjoyed without rival- 
ſhip, theſe have been ſo conſolidated with the real value, by an 
habitual greater expence in living, which implies an augmentation 
of wages; that country may thereby loſe all the advantages it had 
from the low price and ſuperior quality of its wool. But if, on 
the other hand, the workmen in the laſt country work leſs, be leſs 
dextrous, pay extravagant prices for wool at prime coſt, and be at 
great expence in carriage; if manufactures cannot be carried on 
ſucceſsfully, but by public authority, and if private workmen be 
cruſhed with exceſſive taxes upon their induſtry ; all the accidental 
advantages which the laſt country had over the firſt, may come to 
be more than balanced, and the firſt may regain thoſe which nature 
firſt had given her. But this ſhould by no means make the firſt 
country reſt ſecure. Theſe accidental inconveniencies found in the 
laſt may come to ceaſe; and therefore the only real ſecurity of the 


firſt for that branch, is the cheapneſs of the workmanſhip. 


2do. In ſpeaking of a ſtandard, in the laſt chapter, I eſtabliſhed 


a diſtinction between one regulated by the height of foreign de- 


mand, and another kept as low as the poſlibility of ſupplying the 
manufacture can admit. This requires a little explanation. 

It muft not here be ſuppoſed that a people will ever be brou ght 
from a principle of public ſpirit, not to profit of a riſe in foreign 


demand; and as this may proceed from circumſtances and events 


Which are entirely hid from the manufacturers, ſuch revolutions 


. are unavoidable, We muſt therefore reſtrain the generality of our 


Nn 2 propoſition, 
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propoſition, and obſerve, that the indiſpenſible vibration: of this 
foreign demand do no harm; but that the ſtateſman ſhould be con- | 
ſtantly on his guard to prevent the ſubverſion of the balance, or the 6 
ſmalleſt conſolidation of extraordinary profits with the real value. This he % 
will accompliſh, as has been obſerved, by multiplying hands in "2 
thoſe branches of exportation, upon which profits have riſen. This * 
will increaſe the ſupply, and even fruſtrate his own people of ex- = 
traordinary gains, which would otherwiſe terminate in a a prejudice I 
to foreign trade, | 
A ſtateſman may ſometimes, out of a principle of benevolence, 
perhaps of natural equity towards the claſles of the induſtrious, as 
well as from ſound policy, permit larger profits, as an encourage- 
ment to ſome of the more elegant arts, which ſerve as an orna- 
ment to a country, eſtabliſh a reputation for taſte and refinement 
in favour of a people, and thereby make ſtrangers prefer articles 
of their production, which have no other ſuperior merit than the 
name of the country they come from: but even as to theſe, he 
ought to be upon his guard, never to allow them to riſe ſo high, 
as to prove an encouragement to other nations, to eſtabliſh a ſuc- 
ceſsful rivalſhip. | 
3tio. The encouragement recommended to be given. to the do- 
meſtic conſumption of ſuperfluities, when foreign demand for 
them happens to fall ſo low as to be followed with diſtreſs in the 
[ workmen, requires a little farther explanation. | 
If what I laid down in the laſt chapter be taken literally, I own 
it appears an abſurd ſuppoſition, becauſe it implies a degree of pu- 
blic ſpirit in thoſe who are in a capacity to purchaſe the ſuperflui- 
ties, no where to be met with, and at the ſame time a ſelf-denial, 
in diſcontinuing the demand, ſo ſoon as another branch of foreign 
trade is opened for the employment of the induſtrious, which con- 
tradicts the principles upon which we have founded the whole 


ſcheme of our political oeconomy. 
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I have elſewhere obſerved, that were revolutions to happen as 
ſaddenly as I am obliged to e Han them, all would go into con- 


* - 


fuſion. a 
What, therefore, is meant in this operation comes to this, that 


when a ſtateſman finds, that the natural taſte of his people does 
not lead them to profit of the ſurplus of commodities which lie 
upon hand, and which were uſually exported, he ſhould inter- 
poſe his authority and management in ſuch a way as to prevent 
the diſtreſs of the workmen, and when, by a ſudden fall in a fo- 
reign demand, this diſtreſs becomes unavoidable, without a more 
powerful interpoſition, he ſhould then himſelf become the pur- 
chaſer, if others will not; or, by preumiuuts or bouunties on the ſur- 
plus which lies upon hand, promote the ſale of it at any rate, until 
the ſupernumerary hands can be otherwiſe provided for. And al- 
though I allow that the rich people of a ſtate are not naturally led, 
from a principle either of public ſpirit or ſelf-denial, to render ſuch 
political operations effectual to promote the end propoſed, yet we 
cannot deny, that it is in the power of a good governor, by ex- 
poſing the political ſtate of certain claſſes of the people, to gain 
upon men of ſubſtance to concur in ſchemes for their relief; and 
this is all I intend to recommend in practice. My point of view is. 
to lay down the principles, and I never recommend them farther 
than they are rendered poſſible in execution, by preparatory ſteps, 
and by properly working on the Fon of the people. 


- 
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CHAP. XVII. 


” Symptoms of Decay in foreign Trade: 


Ir manufacturers are found to be without employment, we are 
not immediately to accuſe the ſtateſman, or conclude this to pro- 
ceed from a decay of trade, until the cauſe of it be inquired into. 
If upon examination it be found, that for ſome years paſt food has 
been at a higher rate than in neighbouring countries, the ſtateſman 
may be to blame: for it is certain, that a trading nation, by rurn- 
ing part of her commerce into a proper channel, may always be 
able to eſtabliſh a juſt balance in this particular. And though it be 
not expedient in years of ſcarcity to bring the price of grain very 
low, yet it is generally poſſible to raiſe the price of it in all rival 
nations, which, with regard to the preſent point, is the ſame 
Fg 0 ; 

If this want of employment for manufacturers do not proceed 
from the high prices of living, but for want of commiſſions from 
the merchants, the caufes of this diminution of demand muſt be 
examined into. Tt may be accidental, and happen from cauſes 
which may ceaſe in a little time, and trade return to flouriſh as 

before. It may alſo happen upon the eſtabliſhment of new under- 
takings in different places of the country, from which, by reaſon 
of ſome natural advantage, or a more frugal diſpoſition in the 
workmen, or from the proximity of place, markets may be ſup- 
plied, which formerly were furniſhed by thoſe induſtrious people 
who are found without employment. In theſe laſt ſuppoſitions, 
the diſtreſs of the manufacturers does not prove any decay of trade 
in general, but, on the contrary, may contribute to deſtroy the bad 
effects of conſolidated profits, by obliging thoſe who formerly 


ſhared them, to abandon the eaſe of their circumſtances, and ſub- 
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mit a- new to a painful induftry, in order to procure ſubſiſtence. 
When ſuch revolutions are ſudden, they prove hard to bear, and 
throw people into great diſtreſs. It is partly to prevent ſuch incon- 
veniencies, that we have recommended the loweſt ſtandard poſlible, 


upon articles of exportation. 


Two cauſes there are, which very m mark a decline of 
trade, to wit; 1. When foreign markets, uſually ſupplied by a 
trading nation, begin to be furnifhed, let it be in the moſt trifling 
article, by others, not in uſe to ſupply them, Or, 2. When the 
country itſelf is furniſhed from abroad with ſuch manufactures as 
were formerly made at home. 

Theſe circumſtances prove one of two things, either that there 
are workmen in other countries, who, from advantages which 
they have acquired by nature, or by induſtry and frugality, finding 
a demand for their work, take the bread out of the mouths of 
thoſe formerly employed, and deprive them of certain branches of 
their foreign trade : or, that theſe foreign workmen, having profited 
of the increaſed luxury and diſſi pation of the former traders, have 
begun to ſupply the markets with certain articles of conſumption, 
the profits upon which being ſmall, are, without much rivalſhip, 
inſenſibly yielded up to them by the workmen of the other trading 
nation, who find better bread in ſerving their own wealthy country- 
men. 

Againſt the firſt cauſe of decline, I ſee no better remedy than 
patience, as I have ſaid already, and a perſeverance in frugality 
and oeconomy, until the unwary beginners ſhall fall into the in- 
conveniencies generally attending upon wealth and caſe. 

The ſecond cauſe of decline is far more difficult to be removed. 
The root of it lies deep, and is ingrafted with the ſpirit and man- 
ners of the whole people, high and low. The lower claſſes have 
_ contracted a taſte for ſuperfluity and expence, which they are en- | 

abled to gratify, by working for their countrymen ; while they 


deſpiſe the branches of foreign trade as low and unprofitable. 
| -. 00 
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The higher claſſes again depend upon the lower claſſes, for the 


gratification of a thouſand little trifling deſires, formed by the 


taſte of diſhpation, and et oy Am faſhion, and a RE of 

expence. 

_ "Here then is a Wen ſet on foot, whereby. the poor are made 
rich, and the rich are made happy, in the enjoyment of a perpe- 

tual variety of every thing which can remove the inconveniencies 

to which human nature is expoſed. Thus both parties become in- 


tereſted to ſupport it, and vie with one another in the ingenuity of 
contriving new wants; the one from the immediate fatisfaction of 
removing them ; the other from the profit of furniſhing the means. 


and the hopes of one day ſharing in them. ; 
But even for this great evil, the very nature of man points out a 


remedy. It is the buſineſs of a ſtateſman to lay hold of it. The 
remedy flows from the inſtability of every taſte not founded upon 


rational deſires. 


In every country of luxury, we W find certain claſſes of 


workmen in diſtreſs, from the change of modes. Were a ſtateſ- 


man upon his guard to employ ſuch as are forced to be idle, be- 


fore they betake themſelves to new inventions, for the {ſupport of 


I confeſs, however, :that while a luxurious taſte in the rich ſub- 
ifs, induſtrious people will always be found to ſupply the inſtru- 
ments of it to the utmoſt extent; and I alſo allow, that ſuch a taſte 


has infinite allurements, eſpecially while youth and health enable. 


a rich man to indulge in it. Thoſe, however, who are ſyſtematically 
luxurious, that is, from a formed taſte and confirmed habit, are but 
few, in compariſon of thoſe who become ſo from levity, vanity, and 


the imitation of others. The laſt are thoſe who principally ſupport 


and extend the ſyſtem ; but they are not the moſt incorrigible. 


Were it not for imitation, every age would ſeek after, and be ſatiſ- 


fied 


the old plan, or before they contract an abandoned and vitious 
life, he would get them cheap, and might turn their labour both 
to the advantage of the ſtate and to the diſcouragement of luxury. 


\ 
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| fied with the gratification of natural deſires. Twenty-ftve might 
think of dreſs, horſes, hunting, dogs, and generous wines : forty, 
of a plentiful table, and the pleaſures of fociety : ſixty, of coaches, 
elbow-chairs, ſoft carpets, and inſtruments of eaſe. But the taſte 
for imitation blends all ages together. The old fellow delights in 
horſes and fine clothes ; the youth rides in his chariot on ſprings, 
and lolls in an eafy chair, large enough to ſerve him for a bed. 
All this proceeds from the ſuperſſuity of riches and taſte of imita- 
tion, not from the real allurements of cafe and taſte of luxury, as 
every one muſt feel, who has converſed at all with the great and 
rich. Faſhion, which 1 underſtand here to be a ſynonimous term 


for imitation, leads moſt people into ſuperfluous expence, which is 
ſo far from being an article of luxury, that it is frequently a load 


upon the perſon who incurs it. All ſuch branches of expence, it 
is in the power of a ſtateſman to cut off, by ſetting his own ex- 
ample, and that of his favourites and ſervants, above the caprice 
of faſhion. 
I he levity and dee Me elt of mankind, as I have ſaid, will 
even aflift him. A generation of oeconomiſts is ſometimes found 
to facceed a generation of ſpendthrifts; and we now fee, almoſt 
over all Europe, a ſyſtem of fobriety ſucceeding an habitual fyſtem 
of drunkenneſs. Drunkennefs, and a multitude of uſeleſs ſer- 
vants, were the luxury of former times. 
Every ſuch revolution may be profited of by an able ſtateſman, 
who muſt ſet a good example on one hand, while, on the other, he 


muſt profit of every change of taſte, in order to re- eſtablifh the fo- 


reign trade of his ſubjefts. An example of frugality, in the head 
of a luxurious people, would do infinite harm, were it only in- 
tended to reform the morals of the rich, without indemnifying "we 
poor for the diminution upon their conſumption. 
At the ſame time, therefore, that luxury comes to loſe ground 
at home, a door muſt be opened, to ſerve as an out- let for the work 
VOL. I. O o of 
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1 of thoſe hands which muſt be thereby made idle; and which, con- Y 
| ſequently, 'muſt fall into diſtreſs, 3 
This is no more than the principle before laid Lick, in the fifteenth \ 
chapter, reverſed: there we ſaid, that when foreign demand begins b 
to decline, domeſtic luxury muſt be made to: increaſe, in order to 3 
ſaften the ſhock of the ſudden revolution in favour of the induſ- 1 
trious. For the ſame reaſon here we ſay, that foreign trade muſt 
be opened upon every diminution of -domeſtic luxury. 

How few Princes do we find either frugal or magnificent from 
ads conſiderations ! And, this being the caſe, is it not neceſ- 
ſary: to lay before them the natural conſequences of the one and 
the other? And it is ſtill more-neceflary to point out the methods 
to be taken in order to; avoid the meonvenienclcs which may pro» 
ceed from either. 

Under a prodigal adminiftration, hs number of people will in- 
creaſe. The ſtateſman therefore ſhould keep a watchful eye upon 
the ſupplying of ſubſiſtence. Under a frugal reign, numbers will 
diminiſh, if the ſtateſman does not open every channel which may 
carry off the ſuperfluous productions. of induſtry. Here is the rea- 
ſon: a diminution of expence at home, is a diminution of employ- 

- ment; and this again implies a diminution of people ;. becauſe it 
interrupts. the circulation of. the ſubſiſtence Which made them live; = 
but if employment is ſent f{r from abroad, the nation will preſerve WP 
its people, and the ſavings of the Prince may be compenſated by the 4 
balance coming in from ſtrangers. 

Theſe topics are delivered only as hints; 3 the amplification of 
them might not improperly. have a place here; but I expect to bring 
them in elſewhere to greater advantage, after examining the. prin-- 
ciples of taxation, and pointing out thoſe which direct the appli- 

cation of public money. 


© H AP. XVII 


Methods of Jowering the Price of Manufattures, in order to make 
| _ them vendible in foreign Markets. 


HE multiplicity of relations between the ſeveral parts of poli- 
T' tical oeconomy, forces me to a frequent repetition of prin- 
elples. I have no other rule to judge whether ſuch relations be ſuper- 
fluous, or neceſſary, but by the tendency they have to give me a 
more diſtin view of my ſubject. This is the caſe when the ſame 
principles are applied to different combinations of circumſtances, 

Almoſt every thing to be ſaid on the head mentioned in the 
title of this chapter, has been taken notice of elſewhere; and my 
preſent intention is only to lay together ideas which appear ſcat- 
tered, becauſe they have been occaſionally brought in L by their rela- 
tions to other matters. | 
The methods of lowering the price of manufactures, ſo as to ren- 
der them exportable, are of two kinds. 

The firſt, ſuch as proceed from a good adminiſtration, and which 


bring down prices within the country, in conſequence of natural 
cauſes. | 


The ſecond, ſuch as operate only upon that part which comes to 
be exported, in conſequence of a proper application of public 
money. 

As I have not yet inquired into the methods of providing a public 
fund, it would, I think, be contrary to order to enter on the diſ- 
. poſal of it, for bringing down the price of manufactures. This 
operation will come in more naturally afterwards, and the general 
diſtinction here mentioned, is only introduced by the by, that my 
readers may retain it and apply i it as we go along. 12 
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The end propoſed is to lower the price of manufactures, ſo that 
they may be exported. The firſt thing therefore to be known, is 
the cauſe from whence'it happens, that certain manufactures can- 
not be furniſhed at home ſo cheap as in other countries; the ſecond, 
how to apply the proper remedy for lowering the price of them. | 

The cauſes of high prices, that 1s, of prices relatively high to 
what they are found to be in other nations, are reducible to four 
heads; which I ſhall lay down in their order, and then point out 
the methods of removing them likewiſe, in their order. 

In. The conſolidation of high profits with the real value of the 
manufacture. This cauſe operates in countries where luxury has 
gained ground, and when domeſtic competition has called off too 
many of the hands, which were formerly cantent to ſerve at a low 
price, and for ſmall gains. 

200. The riſe in the price of articles of the firſt neceſſity. This 
cauſe operates when the progreſs of induſtry has been more rapid 
than that of agriculture. The progreſs of induſtry we have ſhewn 
neceffarily implies an augmentation of uſeful inhabitants ; and as 
theſe have commonly wherewithal to purchaſe ſubſiſtence, the mo- 
ment their numbers ſwell above the proportion of the quantity of 
it produced by agriculture, or above what is found in the markets 
oF the country, or brought from abroad, they enter into competition 
and raiſe the price of it. Here then let it be obſerved, by the by, 
that hat raiſes the price of ſubſiſtence is the augmentation of the“ 
numbers of uſeful inhabitants, that is, of ſuch as are eaſy in their 
circumſtances. Let the wretched be ever ſo many, let the viciaus 
procreation go on ever ſo far, ſuch inhabitants will have little effect 
in raiſing price, but a very great one in increaſing miſery. A proof 
of this is to be met with in many provinces where the number of 
poor is very great, and where at the ſame time the price of necei- 
faries is very low; whereas no inſtance can be found where a num- 
ber of the induſtrious being got together, do not occaſion an imme- 
diate riſe on moſt of the articles of ſubſiſtence. 


3tio. The 
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- 3tio. The natural advantages of other countries. This operates 
in ſpight of all the precautions of the moſt frugal and laborious 
people. Let them deprive themſelves of every ſuperfluity ; let them 
be ever ſo diligent and ingenious; let every circumſtance be im- 
proved by the ſtateſman to the utmoſt for the eſtabliſhment of fo- 
reign trade; the advantage of climate and fituation may give ſuch 
a ſuperiority to the people of another country, as to render a direct 
—— with them impoſſi hle. 

40. The ſuperzor dexterity of other nations in working vip thais 
manufactures, their knowledge in the {ſcience of trade, the advan- 
tage they have in turning their money to account in the intervals 
of their own direct circulation, the ſuperior abilities of their ſtate 
wan, the application of their public money, in one word, the per- 
fection of their political oeconomy. 

Before 1 enter upon the method of removing theſe ſeveral incon- 
veniencies, I muft obſerve, that as we are at preſent treating of the 
relative height of the price of manufactures, a competition between 
nations is conftantly implied. It is this which obliges a ſtateſman 
to be principally attentive to the riſe of prices. The term competition 
is relative to, and conveys the idea of emulation between twe parties 
ſtriving to compaſs the fame end. I muſt therefore diſtingnidh he- 
rween the endeavours which à nation makes to retamn a ſuperiority 
already got, and thoſe of another which ftxives to get the beer of 
it. The farſt 1 ſhall call a campetition to retain; the ſecond, 2 com- 
_ Petition to acguire. 

The firſt three heads repreſent the inconveniencies to which the 
competitors to rain are liable; and the fourth comprehends thoſe 
ro which the competitors 10 grgwire are mott c only expoſed. 

Having digeſted our fubje&t iato order, I ſhall run through the 
principles which ſeverally jnfiuence 1he removing of every incanye- 
nienee, whether incidentto s nation. hoe foreign trade is already 

welt eſtabliſhed, or to another nacurally eee 
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In propoſing a remedy for the particular cauſes of augmentation 
here ſet down, we muſt ſuppoſe every one entirely ſimple, and un- 
compounded with the others; a thing which in fact ſeldom hap- 
pens». This I do for the ſake af diſtinctneſs; and the principal dif- 
ficulty in practice is to combine the remedies in proportion to the 
complication of the diſeaſe. I now come to the firſt of the On 
_ cauſes of high prices, to wit, conſolidated profits. 
The, whole doctrine of theſe has been abundantly ſet forth in 
the roth chapter. We there explained the nature of them, ſhewed 
how the ſubverſion of the balance, by a long preponderancy of the 
ſcale of demand, had the effect of conſolidating profits in a country 
of luxury; and obſerved, that the reducing them to the proper 
ſtandard could never fail of * thoſe who had long ie 
them, into diſtreſs. 
the queſtion here is to codude theta; when 8 trade cannot 
otherwiſe be retained, let the conſequences be ever ſo hurtful to 
certain individuals: When the well being of a nation comes in 
competition with: a: temporary inconvenience to ſome of the inha- 
bitants, - the general. good mult * preferred to . con- 
ſiderations. 5 
I have. ſerves above, that domeſtie luxury, by ning high 
priees upon certain ſpecies of induſtry, calls off many hands em- 
ployed to ſupply the articles of exportation, upon which profits are 
generally very moderate. The firſt natural and immediate effect 
of this, is, to diminiſh the hands employed in furniſhing the fo- 
reign demand; conſequently, to diminiſh the ſupply ; conſequently, 
to occaſion a ſimple competition on the ſide of the ſtrangers, who are 
the purchaſers; conſequently, to augment- profits, until by their 
riſe and conſolidation the market is deſerted. . ET 
-. The very progreſs here laid down, points out the remedy. The 
number of hands employed in theſe particular branches muſt be 
multiplied ;. and if the luxurious taſte and wealth of the country 
prevent any one who can do better, from betaking himſelf. to a 
ſpecies 
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ſpecies of induſtry lucrative to the nation, but ungrateful to thoſe 
who exerciſe it, the ſtateſman muſt collect the children of the 
wretched into workhouſes, and breed. them. to this. employment, 

under the beſt regulations poſſible for ſaving eyery article of unne- 
ceſſary expence; here likewiſe may be employed occaſionally thoſe 
above mentioned, whom the change of modes may have caſt out 
OF. employment, until they can be better provided for. This! is alſo 
an outlet for foundlings, ſince many of thoſe who work for foreign 
exportation, are juſtly to be ranked in the loweſt claſſes of the 
people; and in the firſt book we propoſed, that every one brought 
up at the expence of public charity, ſhould be thrown in for re- 
cruiting theſe claſſes, which. can with greateſt difficulty ſupport 
their own propagation. 

. Here let me obſerve, that although it be true in general, that the 
greateſt part of exportable manufactures do yield but very middlin. 8 
profits, from the extenſion of induſtry in different countries, yet 
ſundry exceptivus may be found; eſpecially in nations renowned 
for their elegance of taſte. But how quickly do we ſee theſe 
lucrative branches of foreign trade cut off, from the very inconve- 
nience we here ſeek a remedy for. The reaſon is plain. When 
ſtrangers demand ſuch manufactures, they only ſhare in the in- 
ftruments of foreign luxury, which bring every where conſiderable 
profits to the manufacturer. Theſe high profits eaſily eſtabliſh a 
rivalſhip in favour of the nation to whom they are ſupplied ; be- 
cauſe a hint is ſufficient to enable ſuch as exerciſe a ſimilar profeſ- 
ſion in that country, to ſupply their own inhabitants. This being 
the caſe, an able ſtateſman ſhould be conſtantly attentive to every 
growing taſte in foreign nations for the inventions of his people; 
and ſo ſoon as his luxurious workmen have ſet any one on foot, he 
may throw that branch into the hands of the moſt frugal, in order 
to ſupport it, and give them ſuch. encouragement as to prevent, at 
leaſt, the rivalſhip of thoſe ſtrangers who. are accuſtomed to work: 
for large profits. This is one method of turning a branch of luxury 


5 into 
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into an article of foreign trade. Let me iluftrme dus by an 
example. 


What great advantages do not the French reap from ihe exporration 
of their modes? But we quickly find their varniſhies, gauzes, rib- 
bands, and colifichets, imitated by other nations, for no other rea- 
fon but becauſe of the large, or at leaſt conſolidated profits enjoyed 
by the French workmen themſetves, who, fertile in new inventions, 
and fupported by their reputation for elegance of dreſs, have got 
into poſſeſſion of the right of preſcribing to all Europe the ſtandard 
of taſte in articles of mere fuperfluity. This however is no perma- 
nent preragative ; and that elegant people, by long ſetting the 
examp e, and determining the ſtandard of refinement in ſome luxy- 
rious arts, will at laſt inſpire a ſimilar taſte into their ſcholars, who 
will thereby be enabled to ſupplant them. Whereas were they 
careful to ſupply all their inventions at the loweſt prices Poſſible, 
they would ever continue to be the only furniſhers. als | 

The method therefore of reducing conſolidated profits, whether 
upon articles of exportation, or home conſumption, is to increaſe 
the number of hands employed in ſupplying them ;-.and the more 
gradually this revolution is made to take place, the fewer inconve- 
niencies will reſult 0 thoſe who will thereby be 3 to renounce 
them. 


6 territory, and — opportu- 
nities of extending her agriculture (ſuch as I ſuppoſed the preſent 


ſituation of France to be) may, under a good adminiftration, find 
the progreſs of luxury very compatible with the proſperity of her 
foreign trade; becauſe inhabitants may be multiplied at diſcretion. 
But ſo ſoon as fubſiſtence becomes hard to be obtained, this expe- 
dient is cut uff. A ſtateſman muſt then make the beſt of the inha- 
bitants he has, luxury muſt ſuffer a check; and thoſe who are em- 
ployed in ſupplying home conſumption at high prices, muſt be 


made to reduce their confolidated profits, in order to bring the total 
amount 


. 
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E 


amount of their manufactures within ſuch bounds as to make them 
werte in foreign markets. r 

If manufacturers become luxurious in their way of living, it 
uſt proceed from their extraordinary profits, Theſe they may ſtill 
continue to have, as long as the produce of their work 1s conſumed 
at home. But no merchant will pretend. to ſell it out of the 
country ; - becauſe, in this caſe, he will find the labour of other 
people who are leſs luxurious, and conſequently work cheaper, in 
competition with him. 

To re-eſtabliſh then the foreign trade, theſe conſolidated profits 
muſt be put an end to, by attacking luxury when circumſtances 
render an augmentation of people inconvenient, and prices will 
fall of courſe. , 55 

This will occaſion great complaints among all ſorts of tradeſmen. 
The cry will be, that trade is ruined, manufacturers are ſtarving, 
and the ſtate is undone: but the truth will be, that manufacturers 
will, by their labour, begin to enrich their own nation, at the ex- 
pence of all thoſe who trade with her, inſtead of being enriched at 
the expence of their own countrymen ; and only by a revolution in 
the balance of wealth at home. 

It will prove very diſcouraging to any ſtateſman to attempt a ſud- 
den reform. of this abuſe of conſolidated profits, when he is obliged 
to attack the luxury of his own people. The beſt way therefore is 
to prevent matters from coming to ſuch a paſs, as to demand ſo 
dangerous and difficult a remedy. * 

There is hardly a poſſibility of changing the manners of a 8 
but by a proper attention to the education of the youth. All methods, 
therefore, ſhould be fallen upon to ſupply manufactures with new 
hands; and left the corruption of example ſhould get the better of 
all precautions, the ſeat of manufactures might be changed; eſpe- 
cially when they are found in great and populous cities, where 
living is dear: in this caſe, others ſhould be erected in the provinces 
where living is cheap. The ſtate muſt encourage theſe new under- 


. P p takings, 
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käklügs, Hlumbers of Children muſt be taken in, in order do be 
| eafſly bred to induſtry and frugality; His Agam WAL encburage 

pev — ks marry ard propagate, às it Will contfibüte Wards dif- 
| barg ing tem of the Wäd bf 4 Humerötis Fäfnify. If fäcki a plan 
as is be Fatt6vett, Hol int önntterabte WI the Humber öf 
People becbme If a liche tie; And às it Will Mfenibiy- multiply 
the uſeful inhi bitants, out-of chit yGuth Which recruitèd and ſup- 
ported the numbers. of the poor, 15 the takes appropriared for the 
relief of poverty may be wholly applied, in order to prevent * 

Laws of naturalization Have been often propofed in à nition 
where confolidated profits have 6ccafioned the inconveniencies for 
which we have Here been propofing a remedy. By this expedient 
many flatter themſelves to draw induſtrious ſtrangers into the 
country, who being accuſtomed to live m ore frügally, and upon 
leſs pre — 5 may, by their example and competition, bear down the 
price er work anon & the inhabitants. 


3 ci reamMtanices c 857 to dekeat thi cucceſs of this chene 


to be removed: there is {63 a complication of high Prices aßen 
made within the country, 2 as to the increaſe of ſubfiſtence, or 
the regulation of its price, or manner of living, theſe ſtrangers, 
who, as ſuch, muſt be expoſed to extraordinary expence, are' not 
able to ſubſiſt, nor conſequently to work ſo cheap as they did at 
home. Beſides, what can be ſuppoſed to be their motive of coming; 


If 1 it be not to have higher v wages, and to live better? 

| Here then is a nation ſending for ftrangers, i in order that they 
may work cheaper; and ftrang gers flocking into the country in hopes 
of ſelling their work dearer. This is juſt the caſe with two friends 
who are about making a bargain ; the ſeller imagines that his friend 
will not grudge a good price. The buyer, on the other hand, flat- 
ters himſelf that bis friend will ſell to him cheaper than to another. 
Tris ſeldom fails to produce diſcontent on both "ſides. 


\ 
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Beſides, unleſs the quantity of food be increaſed, if ſtrangers are 
imported to eat part of it, natives mult in ſome degree ſtarve ; and 
if yon augment the quantity of food, and keep it at a little lower 
price than in neighbouring nations, your oαn inhabitants will} mul- 
tiply ; the ſtate may take great numbers of them into their ſervice 
when young; they ſoon come to be able to do ſomething in the 
manufacturing way; they may be. bound for a number of years, 
ſufficient to indemnify the public for the firſt expence ; and the 


encouragement alone of having bread cheaper t than elſewhere, will 


We come now to the ſecond cauſe of high prices, to wit, a riſe 
in the value of the articles of the firſt neceflity, which we have ſaid 
proceeds from the progreſs of induſtry having outſtripped the pro- 
greſs of agriculture. Let me ſet this idea in a clearer light; for 
here it is ſhut up in too general terms to be rightly viewed on all 
des. 5 | F 

The idea of inhabitants bein g multiplied beyond the proportion 
of ſubſiſtence, ſeems to imply that there are too many already; and 
the demand for their induſtry having been the cauſe of their mul- 
tiplication, proves that formerly there were too few. Add to this, 
that if, notwithſtanding the riſe upon the price of work proceeding 
from the ſcarcity of ſubſiſtence, the ſcale of home demand is found 
to preponderate, at the expence of foreign trade, this circumſtance 
proves farther, that however the inhabitants may be already mul- 
tiplied above the proportion of ſubſiſtence, their numbers are ſtill 
too few for what is demanded of them at home; and for what is 
required of them towards promoting the Je of their country, 
in Pg their trade abroade. - f 
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From this expoſition of the matter, the remedy appears evident: 

both. inhabitants and ſubſiſtence muſt be augmented.” The queſtion: 
comes to be, in what manner, and with what 1 n 
theſe operations be performed? | | CB 


' Inhabitants are multiplied by reducing the price of ſubſiſtence, 
to the value which demand has fixed upon the work of thoſe 'who- 
are to conſume it. This is only to be accompliſhed by augmenting 
the quantity, by i importation from foreign parts, when the country 
cannot be made to produce more of itſelf. | 


| Here the interpoſition of a ſtateſman is abſolutely neceſſary; ; fince- 
great loſs may often be incurred by bringing down the price of 
grain in a year of ſcarcity. Premiums, therefore, muſt be given 
upon importation, until a plan can be executed for the extending of 
agriculture; of which in another place. This muſt be gone about with 
the greateſt circumſpection; for if grain be thereby made to fall 
too low, you ruin the landed intereſt, and although (as we have 
ſaid above) all things ſoon become balanced in a trading nation, 
yet ſudden and violent revolutions, ſuch as this muſt be, are always 
to be apprehended. They are ever dangerous; and the ſpirit of 
every claſs of inhabitants muſt be kept up. 

Buy a diſcredit caſt upon any branch of induſtry, the hands em- 
ployed in it may be made to abandon it, to the great detriment of 
the whole. This will infallibly happen, when violent tranſitions 
do not proceed from natural cauſes, as in the example here before 

us, when the price of grain is ſuppoſed to be brought down, from 
the increaſe of its quantity by importation, and not by plenty. 
"Becauſe, upon the falling of the market by importation, the poor 
farmer has nothing to make up for the low price he gets for his 
grain; whereas, when it proceeds from plenty, he has an addi- 

tional quantity. 8 
In years, therefore, of general ſcarcity, a i ſtateſman ſhould not, 


by premiums given, reduce the price of grain, but in a reciprocal 
proportion 
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proportion to the quantity wanted : that is to ſay, the more grain 
is wanted, the leſs the price ſhould be diminiſhed. _ | 

It may appear a very extenſive project for any government to un- 
dertake to keep down the prices of grain, in years of general 
ſcarcity. allow it to be politically impoſſible to keep prices low ;- 
becaufe-if all Europe be taken together, the produce of the whole- 
is conſumed one year with another, by the inhabitants; and in a 
year when there is a general ſcarcity, it would be very hard, if not 
impoſſible, (without having previouſly eſtabliſhed a plan for this 
purpoſe) to make any nation live in plenty while others are ſtarv- 
ing. All therefore that is propoſed, is to keep the prices of grain 

im as juſt a proportion as poſſible to the plenty of the year. 

Now if a government does not interpoſe, this never is the caſe. 
I ſhall ſuppoſe the inhabitants of a country to conſume, in a year 
of moderate plenty, fix millions of quarters of grain; if in à year 
of ſcarcity it ſhall be found, that one million of quarters, or indeed 
a far leſs quantity, be wanting, che five millions of quarters pro- 
Faced, will riſe in their price to perhaps double the ordinary value, 
Inſtead of being increaſed only by one fifth. But if you examine 
the caſe in countries where trade is not well eſtabliſhed, as in ſome 
inland provinces on the continent, it is no extraordinary thing 
to ſee grain bearing three times the price it is worth in ordinary 
years of plenty, and yet if in ſuch a year there were wanting ſix 
months proviſions for the inhabitants of a great kingdom, all the 
reſt of Europe would perhaps hardly be able to keep them. from 
ſtarving. | f 9 10 . 

It 1s the fear of want, and not real want, which makes grain riſe 
to immoderate prices. Now as this extraordinary revolution in the 
riſe of it, does not proceed from a natural cauſe, to wit, the degree 
of ſcarcity, but to the avarice and evil deſigns of men who hoard 
it up, it produces as bad conſequences to that part of the inhabi- 
tants of a country employed in manufactures, as the fall of grain 
would produce to the farmers, in caſe the prices ſhould be, by 
| importation, 
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11nportation; brought — nn 3 eee os ths: een 
produced i in the nation. D blucdt 3% 

Beſides — ove rom grain, there is St way a — 
ing che quantity of it very conſiderahly, in ſame countries of Eu- 
rope, In a year of ſcarcity, could not the quantity of food he con- 
iderably. augmented by a prohibition to make malt liquors, allow 
ing the importation of wines and brandies; or indeed withqut lay- 
ing any reſtraint upon the liberty of the inhabitants as to malt 
liquors, I am perſuaded that the liberty of importing wines duty 
free, would, in years of ane £ SARA AVENGER: the quan- 
tity of ſuhũiſtencdee. 

"This is not a proper place tw examine the :acoGnreRIenGe hich 
might peſult to the revenue by ſuch a ſcheme ; becauſe we are here 
only talking of thoſe expedients which might be fallen upon to 
preſerve. a balance on foreign trade, An exchequer which is filled 
at the expence of this, will not continue long in a flouriſhing con- 
dition. 


. enipan Lennon exmplanee bo a 


miniſh-the price of grain in ye3rs of ſcarcity; we ſhall afterwards 
examine che principles upon which a plan may be laid down. 10 
deſtroy all ꝓrecariouſneſs in the price of ſubſiſtence. 5 | 
- Precautions of anether kind muſt be taken in years of try 
for high prices occaſioned by exportation are as hurtful to the poor 
tradeſman as if they were occaſioned by ſcarcity. And low prices 
occahaned by ſuperfluity are as hurtful to the poor amen as 
if his crop had failed him. 
A ſtateſman therefore, thould be very attentive to put the Auland 
trade in grain upon the beſt footing ꝓoſſible, to prevent the frauds 
of merchants, and to promote an equal diſtribution of food in all 
corners of the country: and by the means of importation and ex- 
portation, according to plenty and ſcarcity, to regulate a juſt ꝓro- 


portion between the general plenty of the year in Europe, and the 
ROY read * obſerving to keep it ſomewhat lower at 
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tne, Marl it can be found in any fival nation in trade. H this 
method be well obfer ved, Anhabitants will multiply; and this is a 
principal ſtep towards reducing the expence of manufactures; be- 
extife Fou imereaſè the number of hands, and r dimi- 
nim the price of labour. 

- Another expedient found to opere moſt admirable effects in re- 
ducing the price of mafufactures (in thofe countries where living 
is rendred dear, by à hurtful competition among the inhabitants 
for the fubſiſtence produced) is the invention and introduction of 
machines. We tave, in a former chapter, anſwered the principal 
objections Which have been made againſt them, in countries Where 
the numbers or the idle, or trifling induſtrious, are ſo great, that. 
every Expedient Which can abridge labdur, is looked upon as a. 
fchemet for ſtarving the poor. There is no folidity in this objection ; 
ard if there were, we are not at prefent in queſt of plans for feed- 
ing the poor; but for accumulating the wealth of a trading nation, 
by enabling the induftrious to feed themfetves at the expence of 
Foreigners. The introduction of machines is found to reduce prices 
in à furprizing manner. And if they have the effect of taking 
bread from hundreds, formerly employed in performing their 
fumple operations, they have that alſo of giving bread to thouſands, 
by extending numberleſs branches of ingenuity, which, without 
the machines, would have remained circumſcribed within very 
narrow limits. What progreſs has not building made within theſe 
Hundred years ? Who doubts that the conveniency of great iron 
works, and faw mills, prompts many to build? And this taſte has 
greatly contributed to increaſe, not diminiſh, the number both of 
finiths'and carpenters, as well as to extend navigation. Tſhall only 
add in favour of ſuch expedients, that experience ſhews the advan- 
tage gained by certain machines, is more than enough to compen- 
ſate every ànconvenience ariſing from conſolidated profits, and ex- 
penſive living; and that the firſt inventors gain thereby a ſuperiority 
which nothing but adopting the ſame invention can counterbalance. 

The 
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The third cauſe of high prices we have ſaid to be owing to the 
vatural. advantages which being nations ap from their 
climate, ſoil, or ſituation. iis ef PT VERT 

Here no riſe of prices is implied ke country in 1 po 
are only ſuppoſed to have become relatively high by the opportu- 
nity other nations have had to furniſh the ſame articles at a lower 
rate, in conſequence of their natural advantages. 


There are two expedients to be uſed, in order to defeat the bad 


effects of a competition which cannot be got the better of in the or- 


dinary way. The firſt to be made uſe of, is, to aſſiſt the branches 
in diſtreſs with the public money. The other is patience, and per- 
ſeverance in frugality, as has been already obſerved. A ſhort 
example of the firſt will be ſufficient in this place to make the thing 
fully underſtood. I have already ſaid, that I purpoſely poſtpone 
an ample h en the Panels Wan influence ſuch 
operations. | by Doty ole * | 

Let me ſuppoſe a a. nation ned to export to * Sac of 
a million ſterling of fiſh every year, underſold in this article 
by another which has found a fiſhery on its own coaſts, ſo abun- 
dant as to enable it to underſel the firſt by 20 per cent. This being 
the caſe, the ſtateſman may buy up all the fiſh of his ſubjects, and 
underſell his competitors at every foreign market, at the loſs of 
perhaps '250,000/. What is the conſequence? That the million 
he paid for the fiſh remains at home, and that 750,000 l. comes 
in from abroad for the price of them. How is the 250, ooo 1. to be 
made up? By a general impoſition upon all the inhabitants. This 
returns into the public coffers, and all ſtands as it was. If this ex- 
pedient be not followed, what are the conſequences? That thoſe 
employed in the fiſhery are forced to ſtarve; that the fiſh taken 
either remain upon hand, or if ſold by the proprietors, at a great 


loſs; theſe are undone, and the nation for the future loſes the ac- 


quiſition of 750,000 J. a year. 
| To 
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' To abrid ge this operation, premiums are given upon exportation, 
which comes to the ſame thing, and is a refinement on the appli- 


cation of this very principle: but premiums are often abuſed; It 
belongs to the department of the coercive power of government to 
put a ſtop to ſuch abuſe. All I ſhall ſay upon the matter is, that 
if there be crimes called high treaſon, which are puniſhed with 
greater ſeverity than highway robbery, and aſſaſſination, I ſhould. 
be apt (were a ſtateſman) to put at the head of that bloody liſt, every 
attempt to defeat the application of public money, for the purpoſes 
here mentioned. The multiplicity of frauds alone, diſcourages a 
wiſe government from proceeding upon. this principle, and diſap- 
points the ſcheme. If ſevere puniſhment can in its turn put a ſtop. 
to frauds, I believe it will be thought very well applied. | | 

While a ſtateſman is thus defending the foreign trade of his 
country, by an extraordinary operation performed upon the circu- 
lation of its wealth, he muſt at the ſame time employ the ſecond 
expedient with equal addreſs. He muſt be attentive to ſupport ſo- 
briety at home, and wait patiently until abuſes among his neigh-' 
bours ſhall produce ſome of the inconveniencies we have already 
mentioned. So ſoon as this comes to be the caſe, he has gained 
his point; the premiums then may ceaſe; the public money may 
be turned into another channel; or the tax may be ſuppreſſed alto- 
gether, according as circumſtances may require. 

need not add, that the more management and diſcretion is uſed 
in ſuch operations, the leſs jealouſy will be conceived by other rival 
nations, And as we are propoſing this plan for a ſtate already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a branch of foreign trade, ready to be diſputed by others, 
having ſuperior natural advantages, it is to be ſuppoſed that the 
weight of money, at leaſt, is on her ſide. This, if rightly employed, 
will prove an advantage, more than equal to any thing which can 
be brought againſt it; and if ſuch an operation comes to raiſe the 
indignation of her rival, it will, on the other hand, reconcile the 
favour of every neutral ſtate, who will tind a palpable benefit trom 
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the competition, and will never fail, giving. their money to thoſe 


who, ſell, the. cheapeſt. In a word, no private trader can ſtand in 


competition with a, nations wealth. Premiums are an engine in 
commerce, which nothing can reſiſt but a ſimilax operation. 

Hitherto we have been propoſing methods for removing the in- 
conveniencies which accompany wealth and ſuperiority, and for 


preſerving the advantagas Which reſult from foreign trade already 


eſtabliſhed: we muſt now change ſides, and adopt the intereſt of 
thoſe nations who labour under the weight of a heavy competition 
with their rich neighbours, verſed in commerce, dextrous in every 
art and manufacture, and conducted by a ſtateſman of ſuperior 
abilities, who ſets all engines to work; in order to make the moſt 


of every favourable cireumſtance. 
It is no eaſy matter for- a ſtate unacquainted with trade and in- 


duſtry, even to form a diſtant proſpect of rivalſhip with - ſuch a na- 


tion, chile the · abuſes. attending upon their wealth are not ſuppoſed 
to have crept in among them. Conſequently, it would be the higheſt 


imprudence to attempt (at firſt hs guy any thing that could 
excite their jealouſy. 

The firſt thing 10 be-inquired 3 into, is the ſtate of natural advan- 
tages. If any branch of natural produce, ſuch as grain, cattle, 
wines, fruits, timber, or the like, are here found of ſo great im- 
portance to the rival nation, that they will purchaſe them with 
money, not with an exchange of their manufactures, ſuch branches 
of trade may be kept open with them. If none ſuch can be found, 
the firſt ſtep is to cut off all communication of trade by exchange 
with ſuch a people; and to apply cloſely to the ſupply of n 
want at home, without having recourſe to foreigners. 


So ſoon as theſe wants begin to be ſupplied; and that a ſurplus 


is found, other nations muſt be ſought for, ho enjoy leſs adyan- 
tages; and trade may be carried on with them in a ſubaltern way. 
people here muſt glean before they can expect to reap. But by 


gleaning every year they will add to their ſtock of wealth, and 
5 9 the 
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the more it is made fubſervient to public m_ the faſter i it will in- 
'creaie. 

The beginners will have certain advantages infoparable 'from 
their infant ſtate ; to wit, a ſeries of augmentations of all kinds, of 
which we have fo frequently made mention. If theſe can be pre- 
ſerved in an equable progreſſion; if the balance of work and de- 
mand, and that of population and agriculture, can be kept in a 
gentle vibration, by alternate augmentations; and if a plan of 
oeconomy, equally good with that of the rivals, be ſet on foot and 
purſued ; time will bring every natural advantage of climate, ſoil, 
fituation, and extent, to work their full effects; and in the end 


they will decide the Tuperiority. 
I ſhall now condude my chapter, with ſome obſervations on the 


difference between theory and practice, ſo far as regards the preſent 
ſubject. 

In theoty, we have conſidered every one of che cauſes which pro- 
duce high prices, and prevent exportation, as ſimple and uncom- 
pounded: in practice they are feldoia ever fo. This cireumſtance 
makes the remedies difficult, and ſometimes dangerous. Difficult, 
from the complication of the diſeaſe; dangerous, becauſe the re- 

medy againft conſolidated profits will do infinite harm, if applied 
 - to remove that Wader . from dear ſubſiſtence, as has been 
28 aid. 

5 Another great difference between Mat: and practice occurs in 
the fourth caſe; where we ſuppoſe a nation unacquainted with 
trade, to ſet out upon a competition with thoſe who are in poſ- 

| ſeſſion of it. When I examine the ſituation of ſome countries of 
Europe (Spain perhaps) to which the application of theſe principles 
may be made, I find that it is preciſely in ſuch nations, where the 
other diſadvantages of conſolidated profits, and even the high 
prices of living, are carried to the greateſt height; and that the 
only thing which keeps one ſhilling of ſpecie among them, is the 
infinite advantage they draw from the mines, and from the ſale of 
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their pure and unmanufactured natural productions, added to their 
ſimplicity of life, occaſioned by the wretchedneſs of the lower 
claſſes, which alone prevents theſe alſo from conſuming foreign 
commodities. Were money in theſe countries as equally diſtributed 
as in thoſe of trade and induſtry, it would quickly be exported. 

Every one would extend his conſumption of foreign commodities, 
and the wealth would diſappear. But this is not the caſe ; the rich 
keep their money in their coffers ; becauſe lending at intereſt, there, 
3s very wiſely laid under numberleſs obſtructions. The vice, there- 
fore, is not that the lending of money at intereſt is forbid, but that 
the people are not put in a ſituation to have any preſſing occaſion 
for it, as a means of advancing their induſtry. Were they taught 
to ſupply their on wants, the ſtate might encourage circulation 
by loan ; but as they run to 3 for that ſupply, money is 
better locked up. _ 

Upon a right uſe and application as theſe general principles, ac- 
cording to the' different combinations of circumſtances, in a nation 
whoſe principal object is an extenſive and profitable foreign trade, 
I imagine a ſtateſman may both eſtabliſh and preſerve, for a very 
long time, a great ſuperiority in point of commerce; provided 
peace can be preſerved: for in time of war, every populous nation, 
if great and extended, will find ſuch difficulties in procuring food, 
and ſuch numbers of hands to maintain, that what formerly made 
its greatneſs, will haſten its ruin. ar 7 | 
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encouragement of this commerce, relate to two objects. 
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"CHAP. XIX. 


Of in fant, foreign, and inland Trade, with reſpect to the ſeveral 
Principle which influence an. 


1 HAVE always Wound the geography of a country eaſier to 
retain, from the inſpection of maps, after travelling over eh 
regions there repreſented, than before; as moſt prefaces are beſt 
underſtood, after reading the book, which they are calculated to in- 
troduce. I intend this as an apology for preſenting my readers with 
a chapter of diſtribution in the middle of my ſubject. 

My intention, at preſent, is to take a view of the whole region 
of trade, divided into its different diſtricts, in order to point out a 
ruling principle in each, from which every other muſt naturally 


flow, or may be deduced by an eaſy reaſoning. Theſe I ſhall lay 


before. my reader, that from them he may diſtribute his ideas in 
the ſame-order I have done. Hence the terms I ſhall be obliged to 
uſe will be rendred more adequate, in expreſſing the combinations 
I may have occaſion ro convey by them. 

I divide trade into infant, foreign, and inland. 

Imo. Infant trade, taken in a general acceptation, may be under- 
ſtood to be that ſpecies, which has for its object the ſupplying the 
neceſſities of the inhabitants of a country ; becauſe it is commonly 
antecedent to the ſupplying the wants of ſtrangers. This ſpecies 


has been known in all ages, and in all countries, in a leſs, or greater 


degree, in proportion to the multiplication of the wants of man- 
kind, and in proportion to the numbers of thoſe who depend on 
their ingenuity for procuring ſubſiſtence. 

The general principles which direct a ſtateſman in the proper 
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1. To promote the eaſe and happineſs of the higher claſſes in mak- 
ing their wealth ſubſervient to their wants and inclinations. 
2. To promote the eaſe and happineſs of the lower claſſes, by 


turning their natural faculties to an infallible - means of relieving 
their neceſſities. | | 


This communicates. the idea of a free ſociety; becauſe it implies 


the circulation of a real equivalent for every ſervice; to acquire 
which, mankind ſubmit with pleaſure to the hardeſt labour. 


In the firſt book, I had little occaſion to conſider trade under dif- 


ferent denominations; or as influenced by any other principle than 


that of promoting the multiplication of mankind, and the extenſion 
of agriculture, by drazwing the wealth of the rich into the hands of the 
induſtrious. This operation, when carried no . is a. true 
repreſentation of infant trade. 

But now I muſt {et the matter in a new light: and 3 this 
infant trade as a baſis for eſtabliſhing a foreign commerce. In itſelf 
it is only a means of gratifying the deſires of thoſe who have the 
equivalent; and of providing it for thoſe who have it not. We are 
next to examine how, by the care of a ſtateſman, it may prove a 


method whereby onę ſaciety may be put in a ſituation to acquire a 


ſuperiority over others; by diminiſhing, on one hand, the quan- 
tity they have of that general equivalent, and by increaſing, on 
the other, che abſolute quantity of it at home; in ſuch a manner 
as not only to promote the circulation of that part of it which is 
neceffary to ſupply the wants ef all the citizens; but by a ſurplus 
of it, to render other nations dependent upon them, in molt ope- 
rations: of their political economy. 

The ſtateſman who reſolves to improve this infant trade into fo- 
reign commerce, muſt examine the wants of other nations, and 


conſider the productions of his o] country. He muſt then deter- 


mine, what kinds of manufactures are beſt adapted for ſupplying 
the firſt, and for conſuming the latter. He muſt introduce the uſe 


of ſuch manufactures among his ſubjects; and endeavour to extend 
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A his population, and his agriculture, by encouragements given to 
11 theſe new branches of conſumption: He muſt” provide his people 
3 with the beſt maſters; he muſt ſupply them with every uſeful ma- 
1 chine; and above all, he muſt relieve tliem of their work, when 
7 home- demand is not ſufficient for the conſumption of it:? 
Aconſiderable time mult of neceſſity be required to bring a people 
to a dexterity in manufactures. The branches of theſe are many; 
and every one requires a particular ſlight of hand, and a particular 
1 maſter, to point out the rudiments of the art. People do not per- 
| "8 ceive this inconveniency, in countries where they are already intro- 
9 duced ; and many a projector has been ruined for want of attention 
to it. 
In the more ſimple operations of cndanfefteria g, where appren- 
ticeſhips are not in uſe, every one teaches another. The new be- 
| 1 ginners are put among a number who are already perfect: all the 
1 inftructions they get, is, do at hon ſec others do before your This is an 
advantage which an eſtabliſhed induſtry has over another newly ſet 
on foot; and this IJ apprehend to be the reaſon why we fee certain 
manufactures, after remaining long in a ſtate of infancy, make in 
a few years a molt aſtoniſhing progreſs. What loſs muſt be at firſt 
incurred! what numbers of aſpiring geniuſes overpowered: by un- 
ſucceſsful beginnings, when a ſtateſman does not concern himſelf 
in the operation! If he aſſiſts his ſubjects, by a prohibition upon fo- 
reign work, how often do we ſee this expedient become a means | 
Ws ol extending the moſt extravagant profits? Becauſe he neglects; at | 
the ſame time, to extend the manufacture by multiplying the 1 
hands employed in it. I allow, that as long as the gates of a king- 
dom are kept ſhut, and that no foreign communication is permitted, 
large profits do little harm; and tend to promote dexterity and re- | 
finement. This is a very good method for laying a foundation for | 
manufactures; but ſo-ſoon as the dexterity has been ſufficiently en- | 
couraged, and-that- abundance of excellent maſters. are provided, 
then the. ſtateſman * to multiply the number of ſcholars; and 
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a new generation muſt be brought up in frugality, and in the en- 
joyment of the moſt moderate profits, 3 in order to en the plan! into 
execution. i 
The ruling principle, therefore, which ought to direct a ſtateſ- 
man in this firſt ſpecies of trade, is to encourage the manufacturing 
of every branch of natural productions, by extending the home- 
conſumption of them; by excluding all competition with ſtrangers ; 
by permitting the riſe of profits, ſo far as to promote dexterity and 
emulation i in. invention and improvement ; by relieving the induſ- 
trious of their work, as often as demand for it falls ſhort. And 
until it can be exported to advantage, it may be exported with loſs, 
at the expence of the public. To ſpare no expence in procuring the 
ableſt maſters in every branch of induſtry, nor any coſt in making 
the firſt eſtabliſhments ; providing machines, and every other thing 
neceſſary or uſeful to make the undertaking ſucceed. To keep 
conſtantly an eye upon the profits made in every branch of in- 
duſtry ; and ſo ſoon as he finds, that the real value of the manufac- 
ture comes ſolow as to render it exportable, to employ the hands, 
as above, and to put an end to theſe profits he had permitted only - 
as'a means of bringing the manufacture to its perfection. In pro- 
portion as the prices of every f pecies of induſtry are brought down - 
to the ſtandard of exportation, in ſuch proportion does this ſpecies 
of trade loſe its original character, and adopt the ſecond. bs re) 
24do. Foreign trade has been explained ſufficiently: the ruling prin- 
ciples of which are to baniſh luxury; to encourage frugality ; to fix 
the loweſt ſtandard of prices poſſible; and to watch, with the greateſt 
attention, over the vibrations of the balance between work and de- 
mand. While this is preſerved; no internal vice can aſſect the proſ- 
perity of it. And when the natural advantages of other nations 
conſtitute a rivalſhip, not otherwiſe to be overcome, the ſtateſman _ 
muſt counterbalance thefe advantages, by the weight and influence 


of Res money; and when this expedient a alſo becomes i ineffectual, 
foreign 
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foreign trade is at an end; and out of its aſhes ariſes the third ſpe- 


cies, which I call inland commerce. 

3tio. The more general principles of inland trade live been occa- 
fionally conſidered in the firſt book, and more particularly hinted 
at in the 15th chapter of this; but there are ſtill many new relations 
to be examined, which will produce new principles, to be illuſtrated 
in the ſubſequent chapters of this book. I ſhall, here only point 
out the general heads, which will ſerve to particularize and di- 
ſtinguiſh this third ſpecies of trade, from the two preceding. 

Inland commerce, as here pointed out, is ſuppoſed to take place 
upon the total extinction of foreign trade. The ftateſman muſt 
in ſuch a caſe, as in the other two ſpecies, attend to ſupplying the 
wants of the rich, in relieving the neceſſities of the poor, by the 
circulation of the equivalent as above; but as formerly he had it 
in his eye to watch over the balance of work and demand, ſo now 
he muſt principally attend to the balance of wealth, as it vibrates 
between conſumers and manufacturers; ; that is, between the rich 
and the induſtrious. The effects of this vibration have been ſhortly 
pointedout, Chap. xv. 

In conducting a foreign trade, his buſineſs was to eſtabliſh the 
loweſt ſtandard poſſible as to prices; and to confine profits within 
the narroweſt bounds : but as now there is no queſtion of exporta- 
tion, this object of his care in a great meaſure diſappears; and 
high profits made by the induſtrious will have then no other effect 
than to draw the balance of wealth more ſpeedily to their ſide. 


The higher the profits, the more quickly will the induſtrious be 


enriched, the more quickly will the conſumers become poor,” and 


the more neceſſary will it become to cut off the nation from every 


foreign communication in the way of trade. 

From this political ſituation of a ftate ariſes the fundamental 
principle of taxation; which is, that, at the time of the vibration of the 
balance between the conſumer and the manufacturer, the ſtate ſhould advance 


the diffi pation of the firſt, and ſhare in the profits of the latter. This 
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branch of our fabjet I ſhall not here anticipate; but I ſhall, in the 
remaining chapters of this book, Make it fuſliciemly evident, that 
{o ſoon as the Mealth of a Rate becomes conſiderable enough to in- 
traduce Juxury, to put an end to foreign trade, and from the excei - 
five riſe of prices to extinguiſh all hopes of reſtoring it, then taxes 
become neceſſary, both for preſerving the government on the one 
hand, and on the ether, to ſerve as an expedient for recalling fo- 
reign trade in ſpite of all the pexnicious effects . to extin- 
guiſh it. 
I hope from this ſhort recapitulation and expoſition of principles, 

I haye ſufficiently communicated to my reader the diſtinctions I 
wanted to eſtabliſh, between what I have called infant, foreign, and 
inland trade. Such diſtinctions are very neceſſary to be retained ; 
and it is proper they ſhould be applied in many places of this trea- 
tiſe, in order to quality general - propoſitions: theſe cannot be 
— and might lead into error, without a perpetual repetition 
of ſuch reſtrictions, which would tire the reader, appear frivolous 
to him, perhaps, and divert his attention. 
I only add, that we are not to ſuppoſe the commerce of any na- 
tion reſtricted to any one of the three ſpecies. I have conſidered 
them ſeparately, according ro cuſtom, in order to point out their dif- 


ferent principles. It is the buſineſs of ſtateſmen to compound them 
decerding to circumſtances. | 


* 


CHA P. XX. 


'Y reader may perhaps be furprized to find this ſubject 
formally introduced, after all I have ſaid of it in the firſt 


book, under a definition which rener the term ſufficiently clear, 


2. by 
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by diſtinguiſhing it from ſenſuality and exceſs; and by confining 
it tothe providing of ſaperfluities, in favour of a conſumption, Which ne- 
ceſlarily muſt produce the good effects of giving employment and 
bread to the induſtrious. 

The fimple acceptation of the term, was the moſt proper for ex- 
plaining the: political effects of extraordinary conſumption. I can- 
not however deny, that the world luxury commonly conveys a more 
complex idea; and did! I take' no notice of this eircumſtance, it 
might be thought that I had purpoſely reſtrained: a general term to 
a particular acceptation, in order to lead to error, and to ſuppreſs 
the vicious influence of modern oeconomy over the minds of man- 
kind; which influence; if vicious; cannot fail to affect even their 
political happineſs. 

My intention therefore, in this chapter, is to amuſe, and to ſet 
my ideas concerning luxury (in the moſt. extenſive acceptation of 
the word) in ſuch an order, as firſt to vindicate the definition I have 
given of itʒ by ſhewing that it is a proper one; and ſecondly, to re- 
coneile the ſentiments of thoſe who, appear to combat one another, 
on a ſubject wherein all muſt agree, when terms are fully under- 

For this purpoſe. I muſt diſtinguiſh: luxury as it affects our different 
intereſts; by produeing hurtful conſequences; from luxury, as it re- 
gards the moderate gratification of our natural or rational deſires. 
I muſt ſeparate objects which are but too frequently confounded, 


andi analyze this complicated term, by ſpecifying the ideas it con- 
tains; undan partial definitions. 


Nie intereſts affected by luxury; I take Wb ;, mo. the moral, 
a, * far as it does hurt to the mind; 2do. the phyfical;; as it hurts the 
the domeftee; as it hurts the fortune; and the poletical, as it 
nana 
The: natural-defres:; which! proceed from our animal -oeconomy, 
and which are gratiſied by lasury, may be alſo reduced to four; 
viz. Auger. tht; laue, and eq or indolence; The moderate gra- 
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tification of theſe deſires, and phyſical happineſs, is the ſame thing · 7 

The immoderate gratification of them is exceſs ; and if this alſo be -*# 

implied by luxury, no man, I believe, ever a became its V 

apologilt. 1 

; The firſt point to be explained, is what is to bis undes 6 ex- 2 

g h. What appears an exceſs to one man, may appear moderation 

; to another. I therefore meaſure the exce/+ by the bad effects it pro- 
duces on the mind, the body, the fortune, and the fate and when we 
ſpeak of luxury as a vice, it is requiſite to point out the particular 
bad effects it produces, to one, more, or all the intereſts which 
may be affected by it: when this is neglected, ambignities _ 
which involve people in inextricable diſputes. | 

In order to communicate my thoughts upon this ſubject with the 0 
more preciſion, I ſhall give an example of the harm reſulting to the 5 
mind, the body, the fortune, and the fate, from the exceſſive gratifica- | 
tion of the ſeveral natural deſires above-mentioned. 
1m. As to the mind, eating to exceſs produces the inconvenience of 
rendring the perceptions dull, and of making a perſon unfit for 
ſtudy or application. 

Drinking confounds the underſtanding, and often prevents our 
diſcovering the moſt palpable relations of things. 3 

Tove fixes our ideas too much upon the ſame object, makes all 
our purſuits and pleaſures analogous to it, and conſequently ren. 
ders them trifling and ſuperficial. 

Eaſe, that is, too great a fondneſs for it, deſtroys r *! 
our reſolutions, and miſleads the deciſions of our judgment on 
every occaſion, where one ſide of the queſtion implies an obſtacle 
to the enjoyment of a favourite indolence. 

Theſe are examples of the evils proceeding from luxury in the 
moſt general acceptation of the term. While the gratification of 
thoſe deſires is accompanied by no fuch inconveniencies, I think it 

js a proof, that there has been no moral exce/s, or that no moral evil 
has been directly implied in the gratification. But I cannot equally | 
4 determine 9 
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determine, that there has been no . in the enjoyment of ſu- 
perfluity. _ 

240. The phyſi cal inconveniencies which follow from all the four, 
terminate in the hurt they do the body, health or conſtitution. If 
no ſuch harm follows upon the gratification of our deſires, I find 
no phyſical evil: but ſtill luxury, I think, may be applied in every ac- 


ceptation in which the term can be taken. | 
ztio. If the domeſtic imconveniences of the four ſpecies be . 


they all center in one, viz. the diſſipation of fortune, upon which de- 
pends the future eaſe of the proprietor, and the well-being of his 
poſterity. When luxury is examined with reſpect to this object, the 
idea we conceive of it admits. of a new modification. An exceſs 
here, is compatible with a very moderate gratification of our moſt 
natural deſires. It is not eating, nor drinking, love, nor indolence 
which are hurtful to the fortune, but the expence attending ſuch 
gratifications. All theſe are frequently indulged even to exceſs, in 
a moral and phyſical ſenſe, by people who are ny Sing more 


wealthy by theſe very means. 


4410. Some political inconveniencies of luxury have been already 
pointed out. The extinction of foreign trade is the moſt ſtriking, 
But the loſs of trade, conveys no ideas of any moral, phyſical, or do- 
meſtic exceſs ; and ſtill it is vicious in ſo far as it affects the well-being 
of a ſtate. Beſides this particular evil, I very willingly agree, that 


in as far as the good government of a ſtate depends upon the appli- 


cation and capacity, as well as the integrity of thoſe who ſit at the 
helm, or who are employed in the adminiſtration, or direction of 
public affairs, in ſo far may the moral inconveniencies of. luxury 
mentioned above, affect the proſperity of a ſtate. The conſequen- 
ces of exceſſive luxury, moral and phyſical, as well as the diſſipation of 
private fortunes, may render both the ſtateſman, and thoſe whom 


he employs, negligent in their duty, unfit to diſcharge it, rapaci- 
ous and corrupt. Theſe may, indirectly, be reckoned among the 
political evils attending luxury, in ſo far as they take place. But on 


the 
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the other hand, as they cannot be called the neceſſary effbte- of the 
cauſe to which they are here aſcribed, that is, to moral, phyſical; and 
demuftic: luxury, E do not think they can with propriety, be implied in 
the definitiom of the term. They are rather to be attributed: to the 
imper fection ofi the human. mind; than to any other ſecond: cauſe; 
which might oceaſionally contribute to their: production. They 
mar proceed from aparice, as well as from pradigality. + 

L hope this. ſhort expoſition. of a matter, not abſolutely MO 

e eee eee. ſubject, wall ſuffice to prove that my deſi - 
nition of laxury, deſoribes at leaſt the moſt eſſential requiſite towards 
determining it: the- providing , ſuperfluity with a-view to conſumption, 
This. is inſeparable from our ideas of luxury; but vicious exce/r-cer- 
tainly is not. A ſober man may have a moſt delicate table, as well as 
a glutton; and a virtuous man may enjoy the pleaſures of love and 
caſe: with as. much ſenſuality as Heliogabalus. But no man can 
become luxurious, in our acceptation of the word, without giving 
bread to the induſtrious, without encouraging emulation, induſtry, 
and agriculture ; and without producing the circulation of an ade- 
quate equivalent for every ſervice. This laſt is the palladium of li- 
berty, the fountain of gentle dependence, and the 53 band 
of union among free ſocieties. 

Let me therefore conclude my chapter; with a metaphyſical ob- 
ſervation; The uſe of words, is to expreſs ideas; the more ſimple 
any idea is, the more eaſy. it is to convey it by a word. Whenever, 
therefore, language furniſhes ſeveral words, Which are called no- 
ni maus, We may conclude, that the idea» conveyed: by them is: nor 
ſimple. On every ſuch occaſion, it is doing a ſervice to learning, to 
render them as little ſynonimous as poſſible, andi to point out the 
particular differences between the ideas they cone. 

Now as to the point under conſideration. I find the three terms, 
luxury, ſenſuality, and exceſs, generally conſilered in a ſynonimous 
light, notwithſtanding the characteriſtig differences; which; diſtia- 
guiſh them. Luxury core in providing, the objedts. of ſenſuality, info far 

| | as 
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os they are. ſuperſonic. Serifuality confiſts in the abiual enjoyment of them; 

and exceſs artyplies anaby/e of enjoyment. A perfon, therefore, accord- 
ing to thefe defmſtions, may be very luxuriou from vanity, pride, 

oftentation, or with a political view of encouraging conſumption, 

without having a rurn for fenſuality, or a tendency to fall into ex- 
ceſs. gon ſuality, on the other hand, might have been indulged in 
a Lacedemonian republic, as well as at the court of Artaxerxes. 
Erez, indeed, feerms more cloſely connected with /ayſublity, chan 
with t*#47 ; but the difference is fo'great, that 1 apprehend e. 
lity muſt in a great meaſure be extinguiſhed, before exoe/7 can begin. 


_ — 1 —_— r PRI 
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Of Plyfical and Political Weceſſaries. 


AFTER having cleared up our ideas concerning huxury, it comes: 
£ Avery naturally in, to examine what. is meant by phy/ical- 
neceſſary. | | 

L have obſerved in the third chapter of the firſt book, that in moſt 
countries where food is limited to a determined quantity, inhabit-- 
ants are fed in a regular progreſſion down from plenty and ample: 

ſubſiſtence; to the laſt period of want, and dying from hunger. 7 
is ample ſubſiſtence where no degree of ſuperſluity is implied, which commu⸗ 
nicates an idea of the phy/ical-neeefſary. It is the top of this ladder; it 
is the firſt rank among men who enjoy no ſuperfluity whatſoever: 
A man enjoys the phyſical-neceſſary as to food; when he is fully 
fed; if he is likewiſe ſufficiently clothed, and well defended againſt 
every thing which may hurt him, he enjoys his full phyſical - neceſ- 
ſary. The moment he begins to add to this, he may be conſidered: 
as moving upwards into. another category, to wit, the claſs of the: 


luxurious, 
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luxurious, or conſumers of ſuperftuity ; of which there are to be 


found, in moſt countries, as many ſtages upward, as there are ſta- 


ges downwards, from where he ſtood before. This 1s one general 
idea of the queſtion. Let me now look for another. 

If we examine the ſtate of many animals which have no appe- 
tites leading them to exceſs, we may form a very juſt idea of a 
phyſicaneceſſary for man. When they are free from labour, and 
have food at will, they enjoy their full phyſical-neceſſary. They 


are then in the height of beauty, and enjoy the greateſt degree of 


happineſs they are capable of. Animals which are forced to la- 
bour, prove to us very plainly, that this phyfical-neceſſary is not fixed 
to a point, but that it may vary like moſt other things: every one 
perceives the difference between labouring cattle which.are well 
fed, and thoſe which are middling, or ill fed; all however, I ſup- 
poſe to live in health, and to work according to their ſtrength. This 
repreſents the nature of a phyfical-neceſſary for man. 

In many of the inferior claſſes in every nation, we find various 


degrees of eaſe among the individuals; and yet upon the whole, it 


would be hard to determine, which are thoſe who enjoy ſuperflu- 
ity ; which are thoſe who poſſeſs the pure phyſical- neceſſary; and 
which are thoſe who fall pap it. ig, cauſe of this ambiguity 
muſt here be explained. 

The nature of man furniſhes him with ſome deſires relative to 
his wants, which do not proceed from his animal oeconomy, but 


which are entirely ſimilar to them in their effects. Theſe proceed 


from the affections of his mind, are formed by habit and educa- 
tion, and when once regularly eftabliſhed, create another kind of ne- 
ceſlary, which, for the ſake of diſtinction, I ſhall call political. The 
fimilitude between theſe two ſpecies of neceſſary, is therefore the 
cauſe of ambiguity. 

This political-neceſſary has for its object, certain articles of phyſical 
ſuperfluity, which diſtinguiſhes what we call rank in ſociety. 


Rank 
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I J Rank is determined by birth, educarion, or habit. 5 man with 
* difficulty ſubmits to deſcend from a higher way of living to a 
6; lower; and when an accidental circumſtance has. raifed him for a 
7 while, above the level of that rant where his birth or education had 
7 placed him, his ambition prompts him to ſupport himſelf in his 
1 elevation. If his attempt be a rational ſcheme, he is generally ap- 
"© proved of ; the common conſent of his fellow-citizens preſcribes a 
. certain political neceſſary for him, proportioned to his ambition; and 
when at any time this comes to fail, he is conſidered to be in want. 

If on the other hand, a perſon either from vanity, or from no 
rational proſpect of ſucceſs, forms a ſcheme of riſing above the 
rank where birth or education had placed him, his fellow- citizens do 
not conſent to preſcribe for him a political neceſſary ſuitable to his 
ambition; and when this fails him, he is only conſidered to fall 
back into the claſs he properly belonged to. But if the political- 
neceſſary ſuitable to this rank ſhould come to fail, then he is ſup- 
poſed to be deprived of his political. neceſſary. 

The meaſure of this laſt ſpecies of neceſſary, is determined only by 
general opinion, and therefore can never be aſcertained juſtly; and 
as this opinion may have for its object even thoſe- who are below. 
* the level of the phyficakneceſſary ; it often happens, that we find 
'2 great difficulties in determining its exact limits. , 
8 It may appear abſurd, to ſuppoſe that any one can enjoy faperfluity 
(which we have called the characteriſtic of political neceſſury) to whom 

any part of the phy/fical-neceſſary is found wanting. However abſurd: . 
this may appear, nothing, however, is more common amon g men, 
and the reaſon ariſes from what has been obſerved above. The: 
defires which proceed from the affections of his mind, are often ſo 
ſtrong, as to make him comply with them at the expence of be- 
coming incapable of ſatisfying that which his animal Oy 
neceſſarily demands. | 

From this it. happens, that however eaſy it may be to conceive an 
accurate idea of a phyſical- neceſſary for animals, nothing is more dif- 
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ficuſt, than to preſcribe the proper limits for it with regard to 
man. 

This being the caſe, let us ſuppoſe the comndiidion of thoſe who 
enjoy but little ſuperfluity, and who fill the lower claſſes of the 
people, to be diſtinguiſhed into three denominations; to wit, the 
higheſt, middle, and loweſt degree of phyſical-neceflary ; and then 
let us aſk, how we may come to form an eſtimation as to the reſpec- 
tive value of the conſumption implied in each, in order to deter- 
mine the minimum as to the profits upon induſtry. This queſtion 
is of great importance ; becauſe we have ſhewn that the proſperity 
of foreign trade depends on the cheapneſs of manufacturing ; and 
this again depends on the price of living, that is of the phyſical-ne- 
ceſſary for manufacturers. 

One very good method of eſtimating the value of the total con- 
fumption implied by this neceſſary quantity, is to compute the ex- 


pence of thoſe who live in communities, ſuch as in hoſpitals, 


workhouſes, armies, convents, according to the different degrees of 
eaſe, ſeverally enjoyed by thoſe who compoſe them. In running 
over the few articles of expence in ſuch eſtabliſhments, it will be 
eaſy to diſcern between thoſe, which relate to the fupply of the 
phyſical, and thoſe which relate to the ſupply of the political-ne- 
ceſſary: ammunition bread is an example of the firſt; a Monk's 
hood and long ſleeves, are a ſpecies of the latter. 

When once. the real value of a man's ſubſiſtence is found, the 
ſtateſman may the better judge of the degree of eaſe, neceſſary or 
expedient for him to allow to the ſeveral claſſes of the laborious and 
ingenious inhabitants. 


As we have divided this phyſical- neceſſary into three degrees; the 


bigheft; middle, and loweft; the next queſtion is, which of the three 

degrees is the moſt expedient to be eſtabliſhed, as the ſtandard 

value of the induſtry of the very loweſt claſs of a people. 

I anſwer, that in a ſociety, it is requiſite that the individual of 

the moſt puny: conſtitution for labour and induſtry, and of the 
moſt 
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moſt ſlender genius for works of ingenuity, having no naturat᷑ de- 
fect, and enjoying health, ſhould be able by a labour pr oportioned 
to his force, to gain the /oweft degree of the phyſical-neceſlary ; for 
in this caſe, by far the greateſt part of the induſtrious will be found 
in the ſecond claſs, and the ſtrong and healthy all in the firſt. 

The difference between the higheſt claſs and the loweſt, I do not 
apprehend to be very great. A ſmall quantity added to what 1s 


barely ſufficient, makes enough: but this /mall quantity is the moſt 


difficult to acquire, and this is the moſt powerful ſpur to induſtry, 
The moment a perſon begins to live by his induſtry, let his live- 
lihood be ever ſo poor, he immediately forms little objects of am- 
bition ; compares his ſituation with that of his fellows who are a 
degree above him, and conſiders a ſhade more of eaſe, as I may 
call it, as an advancement, not only of his happineſs, but of his 
rank. | | 8 
There are ſtill more varieties to be met with among thoſe who 
are confined to the ſphere of the phyſical-neceſlary. The labour of 
a ſtrong man ought to be otherwiſe recompenſed than that of a puny 
creature. But in every ſtate there is found labour of different kinds, 
ſome require more, and ſome leſs ſtrength, and all muſt be paid 
for; but as a weakly perſon does not commonly require ſo much 
nouriſhment as the ſtrong and robuſt, the difference of his gains 
may be compenſated by the ſmalneſs of his conſumption. - 
What we mean by the jr/ claſs of the phyſical- neceſſary, is when 
a perſon gains wherewithal to be well ted, well clothed, and well 
defended againft the injuries of heat and cold, without any ſuper- 
fluity. This I fay, a ſtrong healthy perſon ſhould be able to gain 
by the exerciſe of the loweſt denominations of induſtrious labour, 
and that without a poſſibility of being deprived of it, by the com- 
petition of others of the ſame profeſſion. 

Could a method be fallen upon to prevent competition among in- 
duſtrious people of the ſame profeſſion, the moment they come to 
be reduced within the limits of the J zcal-neceſſary, it would prove 
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the beſt ſecuoiry; againſt dealing, and the nao ſolid baſis of a laſting 
I an | | 
But as we have cbforvedtin the firſt TOR the thing is mapoſible, 
white marriage ſubſiſts on the preſent footing. From this one cur- 
cumſtance, the condition of the induſtrious of the ſame profeflion, 
is rendred totally different. . Some are loaded with a family, others 
are not. The only expedient, therefore, for a ſtateſman, is to keep 
the general principles conſtantly in his eye, to deſtroy this compe- 
tition as much as he can, at leaft in branches of exportation; to 
avoid, in his adminiſtration, every meaſure which may tend to 
promote it, by conſtituting a particular advantage in favour of fome 
individuals of the ſame clafs; and if the management of public 
affairs, neceſſurily implies ſuch inconveniencies, he mutt find out a 
way of indemnifying thoſe who ſuffer by the competition. 

We may therefore, in this place, lay down two principles: Firſt, 
that no. competition ſhould: be encouraged among thoſe who labour 
for a phyfical-necefſary-;. ſecondly, that in a:ftate which flouriſhes by 
her foreign trade, competition is to: be encouraged in every branch 
of exportation, until the competitors have reduced one ae 
within the limits of that neceſſary. 

Farther, I muſtobſerve, that this phy/ical-neceſſary ought to be the 
higheſt degree of eaſe, which any. one ſhould be able to acquire 
with labour and induftry, where no peculiar ingenuity is required. 
This. alſo is a point deſerving the attention of .a ſtateſman. How 
frequently do we find; in great cities, different employments, ſuch 
as carrying of water, and other burthens, ſawing: of wood, &c. 
erected into confraternities, which: prevent competition, and raiſe 
profits beyond the ſtandard of the phyfecal-necefſary. This, I appre- 
hend, is a diſcouragement to ingenuity, and has the bad effect of 
rendring living dear, without anſwering any one of the intentions 
of eſtabliſhing corporations, as ſhall be ſhewn in another place. 
The ph a- neceſſury, therefore, ought to be the reward of labour and 
8 | NID inguſtry.; 
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induſtry ; whatever any workman gains above this ſtandard, ought 


to be in conſequence of his ſuperior myematy. .. - 
It is not at all neceflary to preſcribe the limits between theſe two 


. claſſes; they will ſufficiently diſtinguiſh themſelves by the ſimple 


operation of competition. Let a particular perſon fall upon an in- 
genious invention, he will profit by it, and riſe above the lower 


elaſſes which are confined to the phyfical-neceflary ; but if the in- 
vention be ſuck as may be eaſily copied, he will quickly be rivalled 
to fuch a degree as to reduce his profits within the bounds of that 
phyfical-necefſary ; ſo ſoon as this comes to be the caſe, his ingenrity 
diſappears, becauſe it ceaſes to be peruliar to him. 

Here ariſes a queſtion: whence does it happen that certain work- 
men avoid this competition, and make confiderable gains by their 
employment, while others are rivalled in their endeavours to retain 
a bare-phyfical-neceflagy? 

There is à combination of feveral exuſes. to operate theſe effects, 
which: we ſhall exxmine ſeparately ;' leaving to the reader to judge, 
how far the combination of them PR extend profits beyond the 
phyſical-neceſſary. 

I. We have faid Fr OA 8 the value of a workman's labour 
is determined from the quantity performed, in general, by choſe 
of his profeſſion, neither ſuppoſing them the beſt nor the worſt, 
nor as having any advantage or diſadvantage, from the place of 


their abode. A workman thereforc, who, to an extraordinary dex- 


terity, joins the advantages of place, muſt gain more than another. 
II. We have often remarked, that competition between work- 
men of the fame profeſſion, diminithes- the profits upon labour. 
From this it follows, that in ſucls arts where the leaſt compe- 
tition is found, there maſt be the largeſt profits. Now ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances prevent competition: Firſt An extraordinary dexterity 
in any art, and eſpecially in thoſe where the whole excellency de- 
pends upon great exactneſs, ſuch as watch-making, painting of all 


kinds, making mathematical inſtruments, and the like; all which 


ſet 
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ſet a celebrated artiſt in a manner above a poſſibility of rivalſhip, 
and make him the maſter of his price, as experience ſhews. ad. 
The difficulty of acquiring the dexterity requiſite, reſulting both 
from the time and money neceſſary to be ſpent in apprenticeſhip, 
proves plain obſtacle to a numerous competition. ' Few there are, 
who having the ſtock ſufficient to defray the loſs of ſeveral years 
fruitleſs application, have alſo the turn neceſſary to lead them to 
that particular branch of ingenuity; 3d. Many there are, who have 
kill and capacity ſufficient to enter into competition, but are obli- 
ged to work for others, becauſe. of the expenſive apparatus of in- 
ſtruments, machines, lodging, and many other things neceſſary 
for ſetting out as a maſter in the art. Theſe, and ſimilar cauſes, 
prevent competition, and ſupport large profits. 4th. Maſters in- 
creaſe their profits greatly by ſharing that of their journeymen : 
this ſhare, the firſt have a juſt title to from the conſtant employ- 
ment they procure for the latter; and the certainty thefe have of 
gaining their phyfical-neceſſary, together with a profit proportional to 
their dexterity, makes them willing to ſhare with their maſter. The 
5th cauſe of conſiderable gains, and the laſt I ſhall mention, is the 
moſt effectual of all, viz. great oeconomy, and parſimonious li- 


ving. In proportion to the concurrence and combination of theſe 


circumſtances, the fortune of the artiſt will increaſe, which is the 
anſwer to the firſt part of the queſtion propoſed. NY 1 

We are next to enquire how it happens that many induſtrious 
people are rivalled in an induſtry which brings no more than a bare 
phyſical-neceſlary. This proceeds from ſome diſadvantage either 
in their perſonal or political ſituation. In their perſonal ſituation, 
when they are -loaded with a numerous family, interrupted by 
ſickneſs, or other accidental avocations. In their political ſituation, 
when they happen to be under a particular ſubordination from 
which others are free, or loaded with taxes which others do not 


pay. 
| I ſhall 
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I ſhall only add, that in computing the value of the phyſical-nece/- 
fary of the loweſt denomination, a juſt allowance muſt be made for 
all interruptions of labour: no perſon can be ſuppoſed to work 
every free day; and the labour of the year muſt defray the expence 
of the year. This is evident. Farther, neither humanity, or policy, 
that is the intereſt of a ſlate, can ſuggeſt a rigorous oeconomy upon 
this eſſential quantity. If the great abuſes upon the price of labour 
are corrected, thoſe which remain imperceptible to the public eye, 
will prove no diſadvantage to exportation ; and as long as this goes 
on with ſucceſs, the ſtate is in health and vigour. Exportation 7 


work is another pulſe of the political body. 


CHA P. XXII. 
Preliminary Reflefions upon inland Commerce. 


1 RESUME the ſubject, which, as a reſt to the mind, 1 dropt 

at the end of the 19th chapter. | 

I am to treat directly of inland commerce, which has been 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from infant, and foreign trade. : 

We are to conſider ourſelves now as tranſported into a new coun- 
try. Here foreign trade has been carried to the greateſt height poſ- 
ſible ; but the luxury of the inhabitants, the careleſſneſs, perhaps, 
of the ſtateſman, and the natural advantages of other nations, 
added to the progreſs of their induſtry and reſinement, have con- 
curred to cut this branch off, and thereby to dry up the ſource 
which had conſtantly been augmenting national opulence. 

We muſt examine the natural effects of this revolution; we muſt 
point out how every inconvenience may be avoided, and how a 


ſtateſman may regulate his conduct, ſo as to prevent the exportation 
7 | . of 
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of any part of that wealth which the nation may have heaped up 
within herſelf, during the proſperity of her foreign trade. How he 
may keep the whole of his people conſtantly employed, and by 
what means he may promote an equable circulation of domeſtic 
wealth, as an adequate equivalent given by the rich, for ſervices 
rendred them by the induftrious poor. How, by a judicious impo- 
ſition of taxes, he may draw together an equitable proportion of 
every man's annual income, without reducing any one below the 
ſtandard of a full phyſical- neceſſary. How he may, with this pub- 
lic fund, preſerve in vigour every branch of induſtry, and be en- 
abled alſo, by the means of it, to profit of the ſmalleſt revolution 
in the ſituation of other nations, ſo as to re-eſtabliſh the foreign 
trade of his own people. And laſtly, how the ſociety may be thereby 
ſufficiently defended againſt foreign enemies, by a body of men 
regularly ſupported and maintained at the public charge, without 
occaſioning any ſudden revolution hurtful to induſtry, either when 
it becomes neceſſary to increaſe their numbers, in order to carry on 
an unavoidable war, or to diminiſh them, upon the return of peace 
and tranquility. This is, in few words, the object of a ſtateſman's 
attention when he is at the head of a people living upon their own 
wealth, without any mercantile connections with ſtrangers. 


However hurtful the natural and immediate effects of political 
cauſes may have been formerly, when the mechaniſm of govern- 
ment was leſs compounded than at preſent, they are now brought 
under ſuch reſtrictions, by the complicated ſyſtem of modern oeco- 
nomy, that the evil which might otherwiſe reſult, is guarded 


againſt with eaſe. 

As often, therefore, as we find a notable prejudice reſulting to a 
ſtate, from a change of their circumſtances, gradually taking place, we a 
may ſafely conclude, that negligence, or want of abilities, in thoſe 
who have the direction of public affairs, has more than any other 
cauſe been che occaſion of it. 


It 
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It was obſerved, in the third chapter of the firſt book, that before 
the introduction of modern oeconomy, which is made to ſubſiſt by 
the means of taxes, a ſtate was ſeldom found to be intereſted in 
watching over the actions of the people. They bought and ſold, 
transferred, tranſported, modified, and compounded productions 
and manufactures, for public uſe, and private conſumption, juſt 
as they thought fit. Now it is preciſely in theſe operations that a 
modern ſtate is chiefly intereſted ; becauſe proportional taxes are 
made to affect a people on every ſuch occaſion. 

The intereſt the ftate has in levying theſe impoſitions, gives a 
ſtatefman an opportunity of laying ſuch operations under certain 
reſtrictions; by the means of which, upon every change of cir- 
cumſtances, he can produce the effect he thinks fit. Do the people 
buy from foreigners what they can find at home, he impoſes a 
duty upon importation. Do they ſell what they ought to manufac- 
ture, he ſhuts the gates of the country. Do they transfer or tran- 
ſport at home, he accelerates or retards the operation, as beſt ſuits 
the common intereſt. Do they modify or compound what the pub- 
lic good requires to be conſumed in its ſimple ſtate, he can either 
prevent it by a poſitive prohibition, or he may permit ſuch con- 
ſumption to the more wealthy only, by ſubjecting it to a duty. 

So powerful an influence over the operations of a whole people, 
veſts an authority in a modern ſtateſman, which was unknown in 
former ages, under the moſt abſolute governments. We may diſ- 
cover the effects of this, by reflecting on the force of ſome ſtates, 
at preſent, in Europe, where the ſovereign power is extremely 
limited, as to every arbitrary exercxe of it, and where, at the ſame 
rime, that very power is found to operate over the wealth of the 
inhabitants, in a manner far more efficacious than the moſt deſpo- 
tic and arbitrary authority can poſſibly do. 

It is the order and regularity in the adminiſtration of the com- 
plicated modern oeconomy, which alone can put a ſtateſman in a 
capacity to exert the whole force of his people. The more he has 
ol. I. Tt their 
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their actions under his direction, the eaſier it is for him to make 
them concur in advancing the general good. bod 

Here it is objected, that any free people who inveſt a fateſman 
with a power to control their moſt trivial actions, muſt be out of 
their wits, and conſidered as ſubmitting to a voluntary ſlavery of 
the worſt nature, as it muſt be the moſt difficult to be ſhaken off. 
This I agree to; ſuppoſing the power veſted to be of an arbitrary 
nature, ſuch as we have deſcribed in the thirteenth chapter of this 
book. But while the legiſlative power is only exerted in acquiring 
an influence over the actions of individuals, in order to promote a 
ſcheme of political oeconomy, uniform and conſiſtent in all its 
parts, the conſequence will be ſo far from introducing ſlavery 
among the people, that the execution of the plan will prove abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent with every arbitrary or irregular meaſure. 

The power of a modern Prince, let him be, by the conſtitution 
of his kingdom, ever ſo abſolute, becomes immediately limited ſo 
ſoon as he eſtabliſhes the plan of economy which we are endea- 
vouring to explain. If his authority formerly reſembled the ſolidity 
xnd force of the wedge, which may indifferently be made uſe of, 
for ſplitting of timber, ſtones, and other hard bodies, and which 
may be thrown aſide and taken up again at pleaſure; it will at 
length come to reſemble the watch, which is good for no other pur- 
poſe than to mark the progreſſion of time, and which is imme— 
diately deſtroyed, if put to any other uſe, or touched by any but 
the gentleſt hand. _ 

As modern oeconomy, therefore, is the moſt effectual bridle ever 
invented againſt the folly of deſpotiſm; ſo the wiſdom of ſo great a 
power ſhines no where with greater luſtre, than when we ſee it ex- 
erted in planning and eſtablithing this oeconomy, as a bridle againſt 


the wanton exerciſe of power in ſucceeding generations. I leave it to 


my reader to ſeek for examples in the conduct of our modern 
Princes, which may confirm what, I think, reaſon ſeems to point 


out: were they leſs ſtriking, I might be tempted to mention them. 
The 
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The part of our ſubject we are now to treat of, will preſent us 
with a ſyſtem of political oeconomy, ſtill more complicated than 
any thing we have hitherto met with. 

While foreign trade flouriſhes and is extended, the wealth of a 
nation increaſes daily; but her force is not ſo eaſily exerted, as 
after this wealth begins to circulate more at home, as we ſhall eaſily 
ſhew. But, on the other hand, the force ſhe exerts is much more 
eaſily recruited. In the firſt caſe, her frugality enables her to draw 
new ſupplies out of the coffers of her neighbours ; in the laſt, her 
luxury affords a reſource from the wealth of her own citizens. 

In opening my chapter, I have introduced my reader into a new 
country; or indeed I may ſay, that I have brought him back into 
the ſame which we had under our conſideration in the firſt book. 

Here luxury and ſuperfluous conſumption wall ſtrike his view 
almoſt at every ſtep. He will naturally compare the ſyſtem of fru- 
gality, which we have diſmiſſed, with that of diſſipation, which we 
are now to take up; and e may very naturally conclude, that the 
introduction of the latter, muſt prove a certain forerunner of de- 
ſtruction. The examples found in hiſtory of the greateſt monar- 
chies being broken to pieces, ſo ſoon as the taſte of ſimplicity was 
loſt, ſeem to juſtify this conjecture. It is, therefore, neceſſary to exa- 
mine circumſtances a little, that we may compare, in this particular 
alſo, the oeconomy of the antients with our own ; in order to diſ- 
cover whether the introduction of luxury be as hurtful at preſent, 
as it formerly proved to thoſe ſtates which made ſo great a figure 
in the world; and which now are only known from hiſtory, and 
judged of, from the few ſcattered ruins which remain to bear teſti- 

mony of their former greatneſs. BOY 
| Luxury i is the child of wealth; and wealth is acquired by ſtates, 
as by private people, either by a lucrative, or by an onerous title, 
as the civilians ſpeak." The lucrative title, by which a ſtate ac- 
quires, is either by rapine, or from her mines; the onerous title, 
or that for a valuable conſideration, is by induſtry. HE 
Tt 2 The 
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The wealth of the ancient monarchs of Babylon, Perſia, Greece, 
and Rome, was the effect of rapine ; whereas induſtry enriched the 
cities of Sydon, Tyre, Carthage, Athens, and Alexandria, The 


luxury of the firſt, proved the ruin of the luxurious; the luxury of 


the laſt, advanced their grandeur: becauſe they had no rivals to 


take advantage of the natural effects of this luxury, in cutting off 


the profits of foreign trade. Peace was as hurtful to the 0 
as war was deſtructive to the induftrious. 

When an empire was at war, its wealth was thereby made to 
circulate for an equivalent in ſervices performed. So ſoon as 


peace was reſtored, every one returned, as it were, to a ſtate of 


flavery. The monarch then poſſeſſed himſelf of all the wealth, and 
diſtributed it by caprice. Fortunes were made in an inſtant, and. 


no body knew how: they were loſt again by tranſitions equally 


violent and ſudden. The luxury of thoſe days was attended with 


the moſt exceſſive oppreſſion. Extraordinary confumption was no 


proof of the circulation of any adequate equivalent in favour of 


the induſtrious: it had not the effect of giving bread. to the poor, 


nor of proportionally diminiſhing the wealth of the rich. The 
great conſtantly remained great; and the more they were prodigal, 
the more the ſmall were brought into diſtreſs. In one. word, 
luxury had nothing to recommend it, but that quality which e 


conſtitutes the abuſe of it in modern times; to wit, the exceſſive 


gratification of the paſſions of the great, which frequently brought 
on the corruption of their manners. | 


When ſuch a ſtate became luxurious, public affairs were ne- 
glected; becauſe it was not from a right adminiſtration that wealth 
was to be procured. War, under ſuch circumſtances, worked 


effects almoſt ſimilar to the ſpringing up of induſtry in modern 
times; it procured employment, and this produced a more regular. 
circulation, as has been ſaid. 


On the other hand, the wealth and lurnry of the trading eities 
abovementioned, which was of the ſame ſpecies with that of mo- 
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dern times, proceeded from the alienation of their work; that is, 
from their induſtry. Nothing was gained for nothing, and when 

they were forced to go to war, they found themſelves obliged 

either to diſſipate their wealth, by hiring troops, or to abandon the 

reſources of it, the labour of their induſtrious citizens. Thus the 

punic wars exalted the grandeur of plundering Rome, and blotted 

out the exiſtence of induſtrious Carthage. I do not here pretend to- 
vindicate the juſtneſs of theſe reflections in every circumſtance, , 
and it is foreign-to my preſent purpoſe to be more particular; all 
I ſeek for, is to point out. the different effects of luxury in antient 

and modern times. | 

Antient luxury was quite arbitrary; conſequently could be laid 
under no limitations, but produced the worſt effects, which naturally 
and mechanically could proceed from it. 

Modern luxury is Hſematical; it cannot make one leg but at the 
expence of an adequate equivalent, acquired by thoſe who ſtand 
the moſt in need of the protection and aſſiſtance of their fellow 
citizens; and without producing a vibration in the balance of their 
wealth. This balance is in the hands of the ſtateſman, who may 
receive a contribution upon every ſuch vibration. He has the 
reins in his hand, and may turn, reſtrain, and direct the luxury of. 
his people, towards whatever object he thinks fit. 

Luxury here is ſo far from drawing on a neglect of public affairs, 
that it requires the cloſeſt application to the adminiſtration of them, 
in order to ſupport it. When theſe are ne glected, the induſtrious 
will be brought to ſtarve, conſumption will diminiſh; that is, 
luxury will inſenfibly difappear, and hoarding will ſucceed it. 
Theſe and ſimilar conſequences will undoubtedly take place, and 
mechanically follow. one another, when a ſkilful hand is not applied 
to prevent them. 

It is impoſſible not to perceive the advantages of ſupporting a 
flouriſhing inland trade, after the extinction of foreign commerce. 
By ſuch means elegance of taſte, and the polite arts, may be car- 


ried. 
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ried to the higheſt pitch. The whole of the inhabitants may be 
employed in working and conſuming ; all may be made to live in 
plenty and in eaſe, by the means of a ſwift circulation, which will 
produce a reaſonable equality of wealth among all the inhabitants. 
Luxury can never be the cauſe of inequality. Hoarding and par- 
cimony form great fortunes, luxury diſſipates them and reſtores 


equality. 
Such a ſituation would ſurely be of all others the moſt agreeable, 
and the moſt adyantageous, were all mankind collected into one 


ſociety, or were the country where it is eſtabliſhed cut off from 


every communication with other nations. 

The balance between work and demand would then only influence 
the balance of wealth among individuals. If hands became ſcarce, the 
balance would turn the quicker in favour of the laborious, and the 
idle would grow poor. If hands became too plentiful (which in- 
deed is hardly to be expected) every thing would be bought the 
cheaper; but the ſame quantity of wealth would till remain with- 


out any diminution. | ? 
Where is, therefore, the great advantage of foreign trade ? 

IJ anſwer by putting another queſtion. Where is the great advan- 
tage of a perſon's making a large fortune in his own country? A 
man of a ſmall eſtate may, no doubt, be as happy as another with 
a great one; and the ſame thing would be true of nations, were 
all equally inſpired with a ſpirit of peace and juſtice ; or were they 


ſubordinate to a higher temporal power, which could protect the 


weak againſt the violence and injuſtice of the ſtrong. 


It is, therefore, the ſeparate intereſts of nations who incline to 
communicate together, and conſume of one another's commodities, 
which renders the conſideration of the principles of trade, a matter 


of great importance. 
While nations contented themſelves with their own productions, 


while the difference of their cuſtoms, and contraſt of their pre- 
judices 
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jaded were great, the connections between them were not very 


From this proceeds the great 1 of languages and dialects. 
When a traveller finds a ſudden tranſition from one language to 
another, or from one dialect to another, it is a proof that the man- 
ners of ſuch people have been long different, and that they have 
had little communication with one another. On the contrary, 
when dialects change by degrees, as in the provinces of the ſame 
country, it is a proof that there has been no great repugnancy in 
their cuſtoms. In like manner, when we find ſeveral languages, 
at preſent different, but plainly deriving from the fame ſource, we 
may conclude, that there Was a time when ſuch nations were con- 
nected by correſpondence, or that the language has been tranſ- 


planted from one to the other, by the migration of colonies. But I 
inſenſibly wander from my ſubject. 


I have ſaid, that when nations contented themſelves with their 
own productions, connections between them were not very inti- 
mate. While trade was carried on by the exchange of conſumable- 
commodities, this operation alſo little intereſted the ſtate: con- 
ſumption then was equal on both ſides ; and no balance was found 
upon either. But ſo ſoon as the precious metals became an object 
of commerce, and when, by being rendred an univerſal equivalent 
for every thing, it became alſo the meaſure of power between na- 
tions, then the acquiſition, or at leaſt the preſervation of a Propor- 
tional quantity of it, became, to the more prudent, an object of the 
laſt importance: 

We have ſeen how a foreign trade, well conducted, has the ne- 
ceſſary effect of drawing wealth from all other nations. We have 
ſeen in what manner the benefit reſulting from this trade may come 
to a ſtop, and how the balance of it may come round to the otlier 
fide. We are now to examine how the ſame prudence which ſet 
foreign trade on foot, and ſupported it as long as poſſible, may 
guard againſt a ſudden revolution, and at the ſame time put ar 

7 | eſfectual 
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effectual ftop to it; to the end that a nation enriched by commerce 
may not, by blindly or mechanically carrying it on, when the 
balance is againſt her, fall into thoſe inconveniencies which other 
nations muſt have experienced during her proſperity. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


When a IVation, which has enriched berſelf by à reciprocal Com- 
anerce in Manufaftures with other Nations, finds the Balance 
of Trade turn againſt her, it is her Intereſt to put a Stop to it 
| altogether. 


TRADE having ſubſiſted long in the nation we are now to keep 
_— in our eye, I ſhall ſuppoſe that, through length of time, her 
neighbours have learned to ſupply one article of their own and 
other peoples wants cheaper than ſhe can do. What is to be done? 
No body will buy from her, when they can be ſupplied from another 
quarter at a leſs price. I ſay, what is to be done? For if there be 
mo check put upon trade, and.if the ſtateſman do not interpoſe with 
the greateſt care, it is certain, that merchants will import the pro- 
duce, and even the manufactures of rival nations; the inhabitants 
will buy them preferably to their own ; the wealth of the nation 
will be exported; and her induſtrious manufacturers will be brought 
to ſtarve. We may therefore look upon this, as a problem in trade, 
to be reſolved by the principles already eſtabliſhed. 

Firſt, then, it muſt be inquired, if, in the branch in which ſhe is 
underſold, her rivals enjoy a natural advantage above her, which 
no ſuperior induſtry, frugality, or addreſs on her ſide, can counter- 
balance? If this be the caſe, there are three different courſes to be 


purſued, according to circumſtances, 
Imo. 
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Io. To renounce that branch of commerce entirely, and to take 
the commodities wanted from foreigners, as they can furniſh them 
cheaper. 

2do. To prohibit the importation of ſuch commodities altogether; 

ztio. To impoſe a duty upon importation, in order to raiſe the 
price of them ſo high as to make them dearer than the ſame kind 
of commodity produced at home. 

The firſt courſe may be taken, if, upon examining how the hands 
employed in a manufacture may be diſpoſed of, it be tound, that 
they may eaſily be thrown into another branch of induſtry, in which 
the nation's natural advantages are as ſuperior to her rivals, as 
their's are ſuperior to her's in the branch ſhe intends to abandon ; 
and providing her neighbours will agree to open their ports to the 
free importation of the commodities in queſtion. For though there 
may be little profit in a trade by exchange, I {till think it adviſeable 
to continue correſpondence, and to avoid every occaſion of cutting off 
commerce with other nations. A laborious, oeconomical, and ſaga- 
cious nation, ſuch as I ſuppoſe our traders to be, will -be able to 
profit of many circumſtances, which would infallibly turn to the 
diſadvantage of others leſs expert in commerce, with whom ſhe 
trades ; and in expectation of favourable revolutions, ſhe ought not 
raſhly, nor becauſe of ſmall inconveniencies, to renounce trading 
with them; eſpecially if luxury ſhould appear there to be on the 
growing hand. | a 

But ſuppoſe the rival nation will not conſent to receive the manu- 
factures which the traders may produce with great natural advan- 
tages, what courſe then is the beſt to be taken? | 

I think ſhe ought to encourage the branch in which ſhe is nnen 
for her own conſumption, though ſhe muſt give over exporting 
it; and, in this caſe, it muſt be examined, whether that trade 
with foreigners ſhould be prohibited altogether, (which is the ſe- 
cond courſe mentioned above) or whether it be more adviſeable to 
prefer the laſt ſcheme, viz. to allow the commodities to be imported, 

VOL. I. „ with 
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with a duty which may raiſe their price to ſo juſt a height as nei- 0 
ther to ſuffer them to be ſold fo cheap as to diſcourage the domeſtic = 
fabrication, nor dear enough to raiſe the profits of manufactures * 
above a reaſonable ſtandard, in caſe of an augmentation of demand. 2 
The ſecond courſe mult be taken, when the natural advantages of 
the foreign nations are ſo great, as to oblige the ſtateſman to raiſe -""F 
duties to ſuch a height as to give encouragement to ſmuggling. 1 11 
The third courſe ſeems the beſt, when the advantages of the rivals N 
| are more inconſiderable; in which caſe, the traders, may, in time, * 
and by the progreſs of luxury among their neighbours, or from 1 
other revolutions, which happen frequently in trading nations, " 


regain their former advantages. . 
This may be a deciſion, in caſe a nation be rivalled in a branch 9 
where ſhe has not equal advantages with her neighbours; and 1 
when ſhe cannot compenſate this inconvenience, either by her fru- k 
gality or induſtry, or by the means of a proper application of her a 
national wealth. Theſe operations have been already fully explain- 
ed, and are now conſidered as laid aſide; not that we ſuppoſe 
they can ever ceaſe to operate their effects in all nations, but in or- 
der to ſimplify our ideas, and to point out the principles which ought 
to direct a ftateſman upon occaſions where he finds better expe- 
dients impracticable, from different combinations of circumſtances, 
Let me next ſuppoſe a nation to be rivalled in her ſtaple manu- 
factures; that is, in thoſe where ſhe has the greateſt natural ad- 
vantages in her favour. 1 
Whenever ſuch a caſe happens, it muſt proceed from ſome vice E 
within the ſtate. Either from the progreſs of luxury in the workmen, ; 
-which muſt proceed from conſolidated profits, or from accidental 
diſadvantage ; ſuch as dearneſs of ſubſiſtence, or from taxes inju- 


diciouſly impoſed. Theſe (I mean all, except the taxes, of which "= 
: ards) muſt be removed upon the principles above laid down: v7 : 
"and if this cannot be compaſſed, no matter Why; then comes the 5 
i fatal period, when all foreign reciprocal commerce in manufactures 9 
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muſt be given up. For if no profit can be made upon branches 
where a nation has the greateſt natural advantages, it is more 
than probable, that every other branch will prove at leaſt equally 
diſadvantageous. If upon this revolution the ports of the nation 
be not ſhut againſt the importation of foreign manufactures, mer- 
chants will introduce them, and this will drain off the nations 
wealth, and bring the induſtrious to ſtarve. 

It is upon this principle that incorporations are eſtabliſhed. Of 
theſe we ſhall ſay a word, and conclude our chapter. 

Cities and corporations, may be confidered as nations, where 
luxury and taxes have rendred living fo expenſive, that work can- 
not be furniſhed but at a high rate. If labour, therefore, of all 
kinds, were permitted to be brought from the provinces, or from 
the country, to ſupply the demand of the capital and ſmaller cor- 
porations, what would become of tradeſmen and manufactures 
who have their reſidence there? If thefe, on the other hand, were 
to remove beyond the liberties of ſuch corporations, what would 
become of the public revenue, collected in theſe little ftates, as I 
may call them ? 

By the eſtabliſhment of corporations, a ſtateſman is enabled to 
raiſe high impoſitions upon all ſorts of conſumption ; and notwith- 
ſtanding that theſe have the neceſſary conſequence of increaſing the 
price of labour, yet by other regulations, of which afterwards, the 
bad conſequences thereby reſulting to foreign trade may be avoided, 
and every article of exportation be prevented from riſing above the 
proper ſtandard for making it vendible, in ſpite of all foreign com- 
petition, 

The plan of modern taxation ſeems firſt to have been introduced 
into cities, while the country was ſubject to the barons, and re- 
mained in a manner quite free from them. Cities having obtained 
the privilege of incorporation, began, in conſequence of the power 
veſted in their magiſtrates, to levy taxes: and finding the inconve- 
niences reſulting from external competition (foreign trade) they 
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erected the different claſſes of their induſtrious into confraternities, 
or corporations of a lower denomination, with power to prevent 
the importation of work from their fellow tradeſmen not of the 
fociety. | 

Here ariſes a queſtion. 5 

Why are corporations complained of in many countries, as being 
a check upon induſtry ; if the eſtabliſhment of them AMER from 
ſo plain a principle as that here laid down ? 

Let me draw my anſwer from another queſtion. Why are they 
not complained of in all countries? | 

The difference between the ſituation of one country and another, 
will plainly point out the principle which ought to regulate the 
eſtabliſhment and government of corporations. When this is welt 
underſtood, all diſputes concerning the general utility, or harm 
ariſing from them will be at an end: and the queſtion will be 
brought to the proper ifſue ; to wit, their relative utility conſidered 
with reſpect to the actual ſituation of the country where they are 
eſtabliſhed. In one province a corporation will be found uſeful, in 


another juſt the contrary. 
- Firſt then it muſt be agreed, on all hands, that the principle laid 


down is juſt. No body ever advanced, that the induſtry carried on 


in towns, where living is dear, ought to ſuffer a competition with 


that of the country, where living is cheap; I mean for the direct 


conſumption of the citizens. But it may be advanced, that no ſub- 
altern corporation ſhould enjoy an excluſive privilege againſt thofe 
who ſhare of every burthen impoſed by the great corporation from 
which they draw their exiſtence. That they have no riglit of ex- 
cluſion againſt citizens; but only againſt ſtrangers who are not 
under the ſame juriſdiction, nor liable to the ſame burthens. Here 


the diſpute lies between the members of the great corporation and 


thoſe of the ſmaller, Now, I ſay, while no other intereſt is con- 
cerned, the deciſion of this queſtion ought to be left to the cor- 


poration. itſelf, But the moment 'the public good comes to be 
. 3 affected 
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affected by certain privileges enjoyed by individuals, ſuch privi- 
leges ſhould either be aboliſhed, or put under limitations. 

In countries where induſtry ſtands at a determined height, while 
the conſumption of cities neither augments nor diminiſhes ; when 
thoſe who live upon an income acquired, live uniformly in the 


ſame way ; when this regular conſumption is regularly ſupphed, 


by a certain number of citizens ſufficient to ſupply it; when the 


hands employed for this purpoſe are in a perfect proportion to the 
demand made upon them; in ſuch countries, I ſay, any diminution. 
of the privileges of corporations would be a means. of overturning, 
the equal balance between work and demand. 

We have ſaid above, that when hands become too many for the 
work, profits fall below the neceſſary ſtandard of ſubſiſtence ; that 
the induſtrious enter into competition for the phyſical-neceſlary, 


and hurt one another. Here then 1s the principle which the cor- 


poration ought to keep in their eye: the profits upon every trade 
ought to be in proportion to work. 

In order to come the better at the knowledge of this proportion, 
many corporations in Germany have the ſubaltern corporations of 
trades reſtrained to certain numbers. There is a determined num- 
ber of apothecaries, joiners, ſmiths, &c. allowed in every town, 
and no more; according as employment is found for them. This. 


ſeems a good regulation. I do not ſay it may not be abuſed. But 


the power of adminiſtration muſt be lodged ſomewhere; and if in 
a country where induſtry is making little progreſs, corporations. 
were laid open, the conſequence- would be, that every one would 
ftarve another, and the conſumers would be ill ſerved; 

On the other hand, when induſtry ſprings up, when the manners 
of a people change all of a ſudden, or by quick degrees, as has 
been the caſe in many countries in Europe within theſe threeſcore 
years: it is a mark of a narrow capacity not to perceive that a change 
of adminiſtration becomes neceſſary; and if on ſuch revolutions 
thoſe who. are at the head of corporations ſhould profit of the in- 
1 1 creaſe 
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creaſe of demand, and occaſion prices to rife in favour of the in- 
corporated workmen, the infallible confequence wilt be, to make 
the city become deferted, and deprived of a trade, which: otherwiſe 
would neceflarily fall to her ſhare, in conſequence of the advantage 
ſhe muſt draw from eftabliſhments already made for ſupplying every 
branch of confumption . But let the principle above mentioned 
be conſtantly followed; let profits be kept at a right ſtandard ; let 
hands be increaſed according to demand; let the city workmen 
gain no advantage over thoſe of the country which may not be 
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compenfated by the difference of the price of ſubſiſtence; let the 


diſadvantages again on the ſide of the town affect only their own 
conſumption, not the ſurplus of their induſtry; let every conve- 
nience for carrying on foreign trade (every thing here 1s under- 
ſtood to be foreign, which does not enter into the conſumption of 
the town) be provided for in the ſuburbs, or, if you pleaſe, in a 
place out of the town walled in for that purpoſe ; let markets there 
be held for every kind of work coming from the country ; and then 
the true intent of a corporation will be anſwered. If it be found 
that the proſperity of trade demands ftill more liberty, then the 
corporation may be thrown open; but on the other hand, every 
barthen muſt be taken off, and every incorporated member muſt 
be indemnified by the ſtate, for the loſs he is ed made to ſuffer. 


1 The cities of the Auſtrian Netherlands are, from theſe cauſes, at preſent in a Nate 
of depopulation; and the induſtrious claſſes are aſſembling in the villages, which are 
beginning to rival the populouſneſs of cities. In theſe villages, the privileges of the 
cities are not eſtabliſhed, Privileges which will in all. probability end in their bank- 
ruptcy as well as depopulation. The depopulation will follow from the cauſes already 
mentioned; the bankruptcy from the ſums theſe corporations lend the ſovereign, on 
the credit of new impoſitions conſtantly laying upon every branch of conſumption. 
This is fo true, that the acquiſition of this country (one of the moſt fertile and moft 
populous in Europe) would hardly be worth the having, if the debts owing by the 


corporations were to be fairly paid, and ond ruinous privileges - they are 22507 
allowed to fubſaft without alteration. 127 
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The great change daily operating on the ſpirit of European na- 
tions, where corporations have been long eſtabliſhed, without any 
great inconvenience having been found to ariſe from them, ſug- 
geſts theſe reflections, which ſeem to flow naturally, from the prin- 
ciples we have deduced. I ſhall only add, that from the practice 
of impoſing taxes within theſe little republics (as I have called 
them) Princes ſeem to have taken the hint of extending that ſyſtem; 
by firſt appropriating to the public revenue, what the cities had 
eſtabliſhed in favour of themſelves, and then by enlarging the plan 
as circumſtances favoured their deſign. That this is the true origin 
of the modern plan of taxation (I mean that upon conſumption) 
may be gathered from hence; that the right of impoſing taxes ap- 
pears no where, almoſt, to have been eſſentially attached to royalty, 
even in thoſe kingdoms, where Princes have long enjoyed an unli- 
mited conſtitutional authority over the perſons of their ſubjects: 
This right I take to be the leaſt equivocal characteriſtic of an abſo- 
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lute and unlimited power. I know of no chriſtian monarchy (ex- 


cept, perhaps, Ruſſia) where either the conſent of ſtates, or the ap- 
probation or concurrence of ſome political body within the ſtate, has 
not been requifite to make the impofition of taxes conſtitutional; 
and if more exceptions are found, I believe it will not be difficult 
to trace the origin of ſuch an exertion of ſovereign authority, with- 
out aſcending to a very high antiquity. The prerogative of Princes 
in former times, was meaſured by the power they could conſti- 
turionally exerciſe over the perſons of their ſubjects ; that of mo- 


dern princes, by the power they have over their pnr/e. 


Having, therefore, ſhewn the neceſfity of putting a ſtop to foreign 
reciprocal commerce in manufactures, ſo ſoon as in every branch 


this trade becomes diſadvantageous to a nation; the next queſtion 


comes to be, how to proceed in the execution, fo as to avoid a ſud- 
den and violent revolution in the oeconomy of the ſtate, which is 
of all things the moſt dangerous: the hurt, therefore, ought to be 


foreſeen at a great diſtance, in order to be methodically prevented. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


28 the proper Method to put a Stop to a foreign Trade iu 
Manufa@ures, when the Balance of it turns againſt a Mation ? 


T muſt not be underſtood, from what was ſaid in the laſt chapter, 

that ſo ſoon as the balance of foreign trade, either on the whole, 

or on any branch of manufacture, is to be found againſt a nation, 

that a ſtateſman {ſhould then at once put a total ſtop to it, This is 
too violent a remedy ever to be applied with ſucceſs. 

It is hardly poſſible, that a conſiderable revolution in the trade of 

a nation ſhould happen ſuddenly, either to its advantage, or diſad- 


vantage, unleſs in times of civil diſcord, .or foreign wars, which 


at preſent do not enter into the queſtion. 

A ſagacious ſtateſman will, at all times, keep a watchful eye 
upon every branch of foreign commerce, eſpecially upon importa- 
tions. Theſe conſiſt either in the natural produce of other countries, 
or in ſuch produce increaſed i in its value by manufacture. 

In all trade two things are to be conſidered in the commodity 
ſold. The firſt is the matter; the ſecond is the labour employed t 
render this matter uſeful. . | 

The matter exported from a country, is what the country loſes ; ; 
the price of the labour exported, is what it gains. , 

If the value of the matter imported, be greater chan the value 


of what i is exported, the country gains. If a greater value of labour 


be imported, than exported, the country loſes, Why? Becauſe in 


the firſt caſe, ſtrangers muſt have paid, in matter, the ſurplus of labour 


exported; and in the. ſecond caſe, becauſe the country mult have 
paid to ſtrangers, in matter, the ſurplus of labour imported. 
It is therefore a general maxim, to diſcourage the importation of 
work, and to encourage the exportation of it. 
When 
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When any manufacture begins to be imported, which was uſually 
made at home, it is a mark that either the price of 1t begins to riſe 
within the country, or that ſtrangers are making a new progreſs in 

it. On the other hand, when the importation of manufactures 
conſumed within a country comes to diminiſh, and when mer- 
chants begin to loſe upon ſuch branches of trade, it is a proof that 
induſtry at home is gaining ground in thoſe articles. The ſtateſ- 
man then muſt take the hint, and ſet out by clogging gently the 
importation of thoſe commodities, not ſo as to put a ſtop to it all at 
once; becauſe this might have the effect of carrying profits too 
high upon the home fabrication of them. 

All ſudden revolutions are to be avoided. A ſudden ſtop upon a 
large importation, raiſes the prices of domeſtic induſtry by jerks, as 
it were; they do not riſe gradually; and theſe ſudden profits en- 
gage too many people to endeavour to ſhare in them. This occa- 
fions a deſertion from other branches of induſtry equally profitable 
to the ſtate. Such revolutions do great harm; becauſe it is a long 
time before people come to be informed of their true cauſe, and 
during the uncertainty, they are, as it were, in a wilderneſs, ſur- 
prized and delighted with the conſequences, according as their 
ſeveral intereſts are affected by them. Every one accounts for the 
phenomena in a different way: Some are for applying remedies 
againſt the inconveniencies; while others are totally taken up in 
profiting to the utmoſt of every momentary advantage. In a word, 
nothing is more hurtful than.a ſudden revolution, in ſo compli- 
cated a body as that of the whole claſs of the induſtrious, in a mo- 
dern ſociety. . When therefore ſuch changes happen, in ſpite of all 
a ſtateſman can do, the beſt way to prevent the inconveniencies 
which they draw along with them, is to inform the public of the 
true cauſes of every change, favourable or hurtful to the ſeveral 
claſſes of inhabitants. This alſo ſeems to be the beſt method to 
engage every one to, CONCUr in promoting the proper remedies, 
when the inconveniencies themſelves cannot be prevented. 80 
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much for a ſcheme of encouraging growing manufactures, or of 
ſupporting them in their decline. I proceed next to conſider the 
methods of preventing the loſs of others already eſtabliſhed. 

We have ſaid, that the importation of any article of conſumption 
uſually provided at home, was a proof by no means equivocal of a 


foreign rivalſhip. I ſhall ſay nothing, at preſent, of the methods 


to be uſed as a remedy for this inconvenience: theſe have been 
already diſcuſſed. We muſt now ſuppoſe, every one that might 
be contrived for this purpoſe, to become ineffectual ; and that fo- 
reign induſtry is ſo far gaining ground, as daily, more and more, 
to ſupply the ſeveral branches of domeſtic conſumption. 

Upon this, the ſtateſman will begin by laying the importation of 
- ſuch commodities under certain reſtrictions. If theſe do not prove 
ſufficient, they muſt be increaſed; and, if the augmentation pro- 
duces frauds, difficult to be prevented, the articles muſt be prohi- 
bited altogether. By this method of proceeding, it will be found, 
that without any violent or ſudden prohibition laid upon foreign 
trade, by little and little, every pernicious branch of it will be cut 
off, till at laft it will ceaſe altogether, as in the caſe mentioned 
above; to wit, when the moſt advantageous branches cannot be 
carried on without loſs. g 

Something, however, muſt here be added, in order to reſtrain ſo 
general a plan of adminiſtration. Nothing is more complex than 
the intereſts of trade, confidered with refpect to a whole nation. It 
is hardly poſſible for a people to have every branch of trade favour- 
able for the increaſe of her wealth: conſequently, a ſtateſman who, 
upon the ſingle inſpection of one branch, would lay the importa- 
tion of it under limitations, in proportion as he found the balance 
upon it unfavourable to the nation, mi ght very pothbly undo a 
flouriſhing commerce. 

He muſt firſt examine minutely every uſe to which the merchan- 
dize imported is put: if a part is re-exported with profit, this profit 
muſt be deduced from the balance of loſs incurred by the con- 
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ſumption of the remainder. If t be confumed upon the account of 


other branches of induſtry, which are thereby advanced, the ba- 
lance of lofs may ftill be more than compenſated. If it be a means 
of ſupporting a correſpondence with a neighbouring nation, other- 
wiſe advantageous, the loſs reſulting from it may be ſubmitted to, 
in a certain degree. But if upon examining the whole chain of 
conſequences, he finds the nation's wealth not at all increaſed, nor 
her trade encouraged, in proportion to the damage at firſt incurred 
by the importation, I believe he may decide, that ſuch a branch of 
trade is hurtful; and therefore that it ought to be cut off, in the 
moſt prudent manner, according to the general rule. 

The firſt object of the care of a ſtateſman, who conducts a nation, 
which is upon the point of loſing her foreign trade, without any 
proſpect or probability of recovering it, is to preſerve her wealth 
already acquired. No motive ought to engage him to ſacrifice this 
wealth, the ſafety alone of the whole ſociety excepted, when ſud- 
denly threatned by foreign enemies. The gratification of parti- 


cular people's habitual defires, although the wealth they poſſeſs 
may enable them, without the ſmalleſt hurt to their private for- 


tunes, to confume the productions of other nations; the motive of 
preventing hoards; that of printing a briſk circulation within 
the country; the advantages to be made by merchants, who may 
enrich themſelves by carrying on a trade diſadvantageous to the 
nation; even, to fay all in one word, the ſupporting of the ſame 
number of inhabitants, ought not to engage his conſent to the 
diminution of national wealth. 

Here follow my reaſons for carrying this propoſition 00 very far, 
even to the length of facrificing a part of the inhabitants of a coun- 
try to the preſervation of its wealth; and I flatter myſelf, that when 


Auly examined, I may avoid the ſmalleſt imputation of Machiavel- 


lian principles, in conſequence of fo bold an aſſertion. 

While a people are fed with the produce of their own lands, the 
preſervation of their numbers is quite conſiſtent with the preſerva- 
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tion of their wealth. If, therefore, in ſuch a caſe, their numbers 
ſhould be diminiſhed upon a decay of foreign trade, either by their 


food's being exported, or by their lands becoming uncultivated, I 
ſhould never — to wp _ blame upon the ſtateſman's admini- 
ſtration. | : 

But an induſtrious people may (as has been ſaid) carry their 


numbers far beyond the proportion of their own ſubſiſtence. The 


deficiency muſt be ſupplied from abroad, and muſt be paid with the 


balance of the trade in their favour. Now when this balance comes | 


to turn againſt them, and when, conſequently, a ſtop is put to the 


diſadvantageous foreign trade, upon the principles we have been 


laying down, the ſtateſman is reduced to this alternative; either 


annually to allow a part of the wealth already got, to be exported, 
in order to buy ſubſiſtence for the furplus of his people, as I may 


call them, or to reduce their numbers by degrees, either by encou- 
ragements given to their leaving the country, or by eſtabliſhing co- 
lonies, &c. until they are brought down to the juſt proportion of- 


national ſubſiſtence. If he prefers the firſt, ſuppoſing the execution 


of ſuch a plan to be poſſible, the conſequence will be, that ſo ſoon 
as all the wealth is ſpent, the whole ſociety, except the proprietors 
of the lands, and theſe who cultivate them, muſt go to deſtruction. 
If he prefers the ſecond, he remains independent of all the world 


with reſpect to the inhabitants he preſerves. They remain in a ca- 


pacity of maintaining themſelves, and he may alter the plan of his 


political oeconomy as beſt ſuits his circumſtances, relatively to other: 
nations. While all his ſubjects are employed and provided for, he 


will remain at the head of a flouriſhing and happy people. 
- It may be here objected, that the firſt alternative is an impoſſible 
ſuppoſition. I allow it to be ſo, if you ſuppoſe it to be carried the 
length to which I have traced it; becauſe no power whatſoever in a 
ſtateſman, can go ſo far as to preſerve numbers at the expence of. 
the whole riches of his people: But I can very eaſily ſuppoſe: a 
caſe, where numbers may be * at an eminent loſs to a ſtate 
which 
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ben finds itſelf in the fituation i in which we have repreſented it 


in our ſuppoſition. 
suppoſe a prince, upon the failure of his foreign trade, to increaſe 


his army, in proportion as he finds his induſtrious hands laid idle by 
a deficiency of demand for their labour; and let him fill his maga- 
z ines for their ſubſiſtence by foreign importation, leaving the pro- 


- duce of his country to feed the reſt of his ſubjects. By ſuch a plan, 


every body will remain employed, and alſo provided for, and ſuch 
a prince may be looked upon as a moſt humane governor. This T 
willingly agree to. I ſhould love ſuch a prince; but the more I 
loved him, the more I ſhould regret that his project muſt fail, from 
a phyſical impoſſibility. of its being long ſupported ;- and when it' 
comes to fail by the exhauſting of his wealth, it will not be his. 
regrets which will give bread to his ſoldiers, nor employment to 
his induſtrious ſubjects, who will no longer find an equivalent for 
their labour. 

Let this ſuffice at preſent, upon the — principles which in- 
fluence the ſtop neceſſary to be put to the importation of foreign 
commodities, and to the diminution of national wealth, in the caſe: 
we have had before us. 

Next as to the articles of exportation. The moſt profitable bran- 
ches of exportation are thoſe of work, the leſs profitable thoſe of 


pure natural produce. When work cannot be exported in all its 


perfection, becauſe of its high price, it is better to export it 
with a moderate degree of perfection, than not at all; and if even 
this cannot be done to advantage, then will a. people be obliged 
to. renounce working except for themſelves: and then, if. do- 


meſtic conſumption does not increaſe in proportion to the deficien- 


ey of foreign demand, a certain number of hands: will be idle, and 


a certain quantity of natural produce will remain upon hand. The 
firſt muſt diſappear in a ſhort time; they will. ſtarve or deſert; the 
. laſt will become an article of exportation. Here then is a new ſpe- 
dies of trade which. takes place upon the. extinction of. the other. 


When. 
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When a nation has been forced to reduce her exportations to articles 
of pure natural produce, in conformity to the principles we have 
been laying down, then the plan propoſed in the title of this chap- 
ter is executed. She is then brought as low in point of trade as ſhe 
can be, but at the ſame time, ſhe may enjoy her natural advanta- 


ges in ſpite of fortune; and in proportion to them, ſhe may, with 


a good government and frugality, retain a balance of trade in her 
favour, which will conſtantly go on in augmenting her national 
wealth. 

There is, therefore, a period at which foreign trade may ſtop in 
every article, but in natural produce. I do not know whether this 
period be at a great diftance, when the ſtate of trade is conſidered 
relatively to certain nations of Europe. 

Were induſtry and frugality found to prevail equally in every 
part of the. great political bodies, or were luxury and ſuperfluous 
conſumption, every where carried to the ſame height, trade might, 
without any hurt, be thrown entirely open. It would then ceaſe 
to be an object of a ſtateſman's care and concern. On the other 


hand, were all nations equally careful to check every branch of 


unprofitable commerce, a general ſtagnation of trade would ſoon 
be brought 'about. Manufactures would no more be the object of 
tathe ; every nation would fupply itſelf, and nothing would be 


either exported or imported but natural productions. 


But as induſtry and:idlencfs, luxury and frugality, are conſtantly 
changing their balance throughout the nations of Europe, able 
merchants make it their buſineſs to inform themſelves of theſe 
thactuations, and able ſtateſmen profit of the diſcovery for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of their own commerce; and when they find that this 
can no more be carried on with the manufactures or produce of 
their own country, they engage their merchants to become carriers 
for their neighbours, and by theſe means, form as it were a third 
and laft entrenchment, which, while they can defend it, will not 
ſufſer their foreign trade to be quite extinguiſhed ; becauſe, by this 
| | laſt 
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laſt expedient, it may continue for ſome time to increaſe their na- 
tional ſtock, It is in order to cut off even this reſource, that ſome 
nations lay not only importations under reftraint, but alſo the im- 
porters *. Let ſuch precautions be carried to a certain length on all 
hands, and we ſhall ſee an end to the whole ſyſtem of foreign 
trade, ſo much alamode, that it appears to become more and more 
the object of the attention as well as of the imitation of all modern 
ſtateſmen. | 


CHAP. XXV. 


When a rich ation finds her Foreign Trade reduced to the 
Articles of Natural Produce, what is the beſt plan to be followed ? 
and what are the Conſequences of ſuch a Change of Circumſtances ? 


HERE is now no more queſtion of a trading nation; this 
character is loſt, the moment there is a ſtop put to tle export 
of the labour and ingenuity of her people. 

The firſt objects of her care ſliould be to increaſe, by every poflible- 
means, the quantity of her natural produce; to be as frugal as 
poſſible in the confuraption of it, and to export the ſurphas to the beſt 
advantage. 

If ſhe finds her exportation of ſubſiſtence going forward, while 
ſome of her people remain in want, ſhe may reſt aſſured that in- 
duſtry is made to ſuffer” by ſome internal vice; and the moſt pro- 
bable cauſe of ſuch an effect will be found to be an unequal com- 
petition between thoſe of the lower claſſes, who work: for a phyſi- 


By the act of navigation in England. 
cal- 
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cal-· neceſſary. This muſt be removed, and the ſtateſman ſhould 
never reſt, until he has ſet the balance of work and demand ſo far 
right, as to prevent at leaſt he ſcale of- work from preponderating ; 
for this is the door by which miſery gets in among the people. 

The ſcale of demand preponderating, will not now be ſo hurtful, as 
this alteration of the balance will only raiſe prices, and accelerate 
circulation, -and keep the other balance, to wit, that of wealth-(of 
which we ſhall treat in the following chapter) in a conſtant vibra- 
tion, without diminution of the public ſtock. | 

Another object of a ſtateſman's care in theſe ſuppoſed circumſtan- 
ces, is to ſuffer no work whatever, nor the natural produce of any 
other country conducive to luxury, to be imported; for although 1 
have ſaid, that ſuperfluous conſumption can do little harm when 
the intereſts of foreign trade do not enter into the queſtion ſo as to 
prevent exportation, by railing Prices at home; and though the 
importation of foreign produce, in exchange for like commodities 
of national growth, does no hurt to a ſtate with reſpect to her 
wealth, yet if ſuch importation be an article of mere ſuperfluity, I 
think a ſtateſman ſhould prudently diſcourage it; becauſe the ſearch 
of ſuperfluities is of itſelf a proof of a luxurious turn, and I ſhould 
wiſh to ſee this turn improved ſo as to promote national purpoſes 
only, that 1s, to the augmentation and ſubſiſtence of uſeful inha- 
bitants. 

Let me illuſtrate dub by an example. Foreign wines, I ſhall ſup- 
poſe, become alamode, as a part of the luxury of an elegant table, 
A ſtateſman, by his example, may diſcourage this, and introduce 
many other articles of expence in entertainments ſufhcient to com- 
penſate it. The furniture of apartments may be rendred more 
magnificent, ornaments of the ſide board, decoration of deſerts, 
new amuſements immediately after dinner might be introduced, 
which would have an air of refinement and delicacy. 

By ſuch examples he might eaſily ſubſtitute one expence, which 
might become a national improvement, in the place of another, 

where 
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where the luxury produces no ſuch effect. And when prodigality 


and expence have neither the good effect of giving bread to the 


poor, nor of accelerating circulation at home in favour of che pub- 
lic, Ican ſee no reaſon Why a ſtateſman ſhould intereſt himſelf for 


their ſupport ;, and much leſs, why a ſpeculative perfon, who ex- 


amines only the methods of making mankind happy by their mu- 
tual ſervices to each other, ſhould ſtrain a ſubject, in order to find 
arguments proper to make either the apology or „ of the 
various ſchemes of diſſipation. 

I need not add, as a reſtriction of this principle of diſcourag- 
ing the importation of foreign commodities (which become ar- 
ticles of a greater ſuperfluous home-conſumption) that when ſuch 
a branch of trade becomes neceſſary to be carried on, in order to 
engage a neighbouring nation to conſume of home-ſuperfluities ; 
in this caſe; the luxury of the conſumers of the foreign produce, has 
an evident tendency to national improvement. If delicate wines, 
and raw filk, are imported as a return for ſalt herrings and raw 
hides, the ſupport of ſuch a trade is only the means of making the 
rich conſume theſe articles of Dome: peefanction, by converting them 
into burgundy and velvet. 

| Theſe confiderations regard the. augmentation, or at leaſt the 
oreſervation of national wealth. If they are attended to, it is hardly 
poſſible that any part of what is already acquired, can go abroad; 
and in this caſe the whole balance of the exportation of natural 


produce becomes clear gain. 


There are ſtill ſeveral things to be obſerved with regard to the 
exportation of natural produce. Such articles as are in great abun- 
dance, and are not produced in other countries, as wines in the 
ſouthern countries of Europe, ought always to be exported by 
the inhabitants, becauſe conſiderable profits muſt be made upon a 
trade where there 1s no rivalſhip; and on ſuch occaſions, a people 
ought to be wiſe enough to Keep ſuch profits for themſelves. 


VOL. I. Y 5 
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But if other nations will not receive them, unleſs they be im- 
ported by their own ſubjects, then the ſtateſrian may impoſe a duty 
upon exportation, which is one way of ſharing the profits with the 
earriers. All the precaution neceſſary, in impoſing this duty, is not 
to raiſe it ſo high as to diminiſni the demand; nor to give an encou- 
ragement to a neighbouring nation, to enter into * for 


fuch a branch of trade. 
Neighbouring ſtates which furniſh the ſame articles of e 


produce, regulate, commonly, the duties upon exportation, in ſuch a 


manner as nearly to compenſate all differences which ſtrangers 
may find, between trading with the one or with the other. Or 


they grant particular privileges in point of trade, to the nations 
with whom they find it moſt for their advantage to trade. 

If the natural advantages upon ſuch articles are leſs confiderable, 
no duty can be impoſed. Exportation may then be encouraged by 
granting ſtill greater privileges to ſtrangers or others, who may 
promote the exportation at little coſt to the ſtate. 

If in the laſt place, the natural produce of a country be common 
to others, where it is perhaps equally plentiful, it will be difficult 
to procure the exportation of it; and yet it may happen, that too 
great an abundance of it at home, may occafion inconveniencies. 
In this-caſe, the ſtateſman muſt give a premium or bounty upon ex- 
portation, as the only method of getting rid of a ſuperfluity, which 
may influence ſo much the whole maſs of the commodity produced, 
as to ſink the price of the induſtry of thoſe employed in it, below 
the ſtandard of their phyſicaneceflary. By giving, therefore, this 
premium, he ſupports induſtry in that branch; he takes nothing, 
from the national wealth; and the exportation, which takes place 
in conſequence of the bounty, is all clear gain. This is an uncom- 
mon operation in trade, but it has ſo intimate a connection with the- 
doctrine of taxes, and the proper application of public money, that: 
I ik poſtpone the farther conſideration. of it until.I come to that: 

| branch. 
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branch of my ſubje& ; and the rather, that this book is ſwelling 
* its due proportion. 

I have little occaſion to ſpeak of importations, into a country 
which exports no manufactures. The ruling principle in ſuch 
caſes, is to ſuffer no importation but what tends to encourage the 
exportation of the ſurplus of natural produce, and which, at the 
ſame time, has no tendeney to rival any branch of domeſtic in- 
duſtry. Thus it is much better for a northern country to pamper 
the taſte of her rich inhabitants with wines and ſpices, than to diſ- 
courage agriculture by the importation of rice and foreign grain ; 
ſuppoſing the alternative quite optional, and the one as * as the 


other to be the returns of her own ſuperfluity. 
I come next to the conſideration of her inland trade, 2 con- 


ſumption of her own manufactures. Here there is no queſtion of 
either an increaſe or diminution of her wealth, bur only of making 
it circulate in the beſt manner to keep every body employed. 
Several.confiderations muſt here influence our ſtateſman's conduct, 
and a due regard muſt be had to every one of them. I ſhall reduce 
them to three different heads, and paſs them in review very curſo- 
rily, as we have already explained ſufficiently the principles upon 
which they depend. 

Imo. To regulate conſumption and the progreſs of luxury, in 
proportion to the hands which are found to ſupply them. 

2d. To regulate the multiplication of inhabitants according to 
the extent of the fertility of the ſoil. Theſe two cod muſt 
conſtantly go hand in hand. 

In fo far therefore, as the ſtateſman finds his country ſtill capable 
of improvement, in ſo far he may encourage a demand for work, 
and even countenance new branches of ſuperfluous conſumption z 
ſince the equivalent to be given for them muſt of neceflity prove an 
encouragement to agriculture, But whenever the country be- 
comes thoroughly cultivated and peopled to the full proportion of 
its own produce, a eheck muſt be put to multiplication, that is, to 

Yy 2 luxury, 
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luxury, or miſery and depopulation will follow; ; unleſs indeed, we 
_ ſuppoſe that numbers are to be ſupported at the expence of national 
wealth, the faral mne of which we have nen pointed 
out. 

ztio. He thould pull ths diſtribution of che claſſes os his 
people, according to the political ſituation of the country. 

This is the moſt complicated caſe of all. It would be impru- 
dent, for example, in a very ſmall ſtate ſituated on the continent, to 
diſtribute all its. inhabitants into- producers and-confumers, as we 
have called them on ſeveral occaſions ;* that is, into thoſe who live 
upon a revenue already acquired, and thoſe who are conſtantly em- 
ployed in acquiring one by ſupplying the wants of the other. There 
muſt be a third clafs ; to wit; thoſe who are maintained and taken 
care of at the expence of the whole community, to ſerve as a de- 
fence. This fet of men give no real equivalent for what they re- 
ceive; that is to ſay, none which can circulate or paſs from hand to 
hand; but Kill they are uſefully employed as members of a fociety 

mutually tied together by the band of reciprocal dependence. Here 
is no vice implied; but at the ſame time, the ſtateſman muſt attend 
to the conſequences of ſuch a diſtribution of claſſes. / 

Ihe richer any ſtate is, the more it has to fear from its neigh- 
bours :. conſequently; the greater proportion of the inhabitants 
muſt be maintained for its defence, at the expence of the induſtry 
of the other inhabitants. This muſt diminiſh the number of free 
hands employed in manufactures, and in ſupplying articles of con- 
ſumption: conſequently, it would be imprudent to encourage the 
progreſs of luxury, while public ſafety calls for a diminution of 
the hands which muſt ſupply it. If in fuch circumſtances luxury 
do not ſuffer a check, demand will riſe above the proper ſtandard; 
living will become dearer daily, prices wilt riſe, and they will prove 
an obſtacle to: the recovery of foreign trade; an object of which a 
prudent ſtateſman will never loſe ſight for a moment. 


It. 
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It is for theſe and other ſuch conſiderations, that many ſmall 
ſtates are found to fortify their capital; to keep a body of ſoldiers 
in conſtant pay, bearing a great proportion to the number of the 
inhabitants; to form arſenals well ſtored with artillery, and to in- 


ſtitute ſumptuary laws and other regulations proper to check lux- 
ury. Nothing ſo wiſe in every reſpect! Their territory cannot be 
extended nor improved, nor can their inhabitants be augmented, 


but at the expence of their wealth; for ſuch as gained their liveli- 
hood at the expence of ſtrangers, are at preſent out of the queſtion.. 
Were their own citizens therefore permitted, out of the abundance: 
of their wealth, to- give bread to as many as their extravagance 


could maintain; the public ſtock would be conſtantly diminiſhing, 


in proportion to the foreign ſubſiſtence imported for theſe ſuper- 
numeraries, fed at the W of the luxurious; which would be 


juſt ſo much loſt. | 
In other ſtates which are . powerful by means of wealth, 


and ſtrong by nature and ſituation, whoſe ſafety is connected with 


the general ſyſtem of European politicks, which ſecures them 
againſt conqueſt; ſuch as Spain, France, Great Britain, &c. the 


progreſs of luxury does little harm (as theſe territories are ſtill ca- 
pable of infinite improvements) provided it does not deſcend to the 
lower claſſes of the people. 

It ought to be the particular care of a flucſinan, b to check its pro- 
greſs there, otherwiſe there will be ſmall hopes of ever recovering 
foreign trade. Whereas, if the lower claſſes of a people continue 
frugal and induſtrious, from theſe very circumſtances trade may 
open anew, and be recovered by degrees, in proportion as luxury 
comes to get footing in other nations, where the common people 


are leſs laborious and frugal. 


Luxury, among thoſe who live upon a revenue already got, and 
who, by their rank in the ſtate, are not calculated for induſtry, has 
the good effect of affording bread to thoſe who ſupply them; but: 
there never can be any advantage in having luxury introduced 

among, 
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among the lower claſſes, becauſe it is then only a means of ren- 
dring their fubſiſtence more chargeable, and conſequently more 
een | 

Having thus briefly laid A principal objects of a ſtateſ- 
man's care, upon the ceſſation of the foreign trade of his people, I 
thall finiſh my chapter, by pointing out ſome general conſequences 
which reafon and experience ſhew to be naturally connected with 
ſuch a revolution; not with regard to induſtry and inland trade, 
but as they influence the pra government, and manners of 4 a 


people. 


according to circumſtances. While foreign trade flourithes, the 
minds of the monied people are turned to gain. Money, in fach 
hands, is generally employed to procure more, not to purchafe 
inſtruments of luxury; except for the conſumption of thoſe prodi- 
gal ſtrangers who are thereby becoming daily Poorer. It is this 
deſire of becoming rich, which produees frugality. A man is always 
frugal while he is making a fortune; another very commonly be- 
comes extravagant in the enjoyment of it; juſt ſo would it be with 


nations, were a wiſe ſtateſman never to interpoſe. | 
When, by the ceffation of foreign trade, the merecantile part of a 


nation find themſelves cut off from the, profits they uſed to draw 


from ſtrangers; and on the other hand, perceive the barriers of the 


nation gradually ſhutting againft every article of unprofitable cor- 
reſpondence, they begin to withdraw their ſtocks from trade, and 


ſeek to place them within the country. This money is often lent to 


landed men, hitherto living within bounds, for two moſt ſubſtan- 


tial reaſons. Firſt, becauſe there was little money to be borrowed, 


from the high rate of intereſt, owing to the great profits on foreign 
trade; and becauſe the national ſtock was then only forming. The 
ſecond, becauſe the taſte of the times was frugality. But. when 
once the money which was formerly employed in buying up loads 


of work for the foreign markets, falls into the hands of landed' 


6 | men, 


Nothing is more certain * that the ſpirit of a nation change 
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en, they begin to acquire a taſte for luxury. This taſte is im- 
| — and extended by an infinity of arts, which employ the hands 
formerly taken up in furniſhing branches of exportation. Thus 
by degrees we ſee a rich, induſtrious, frugal, trading nation, tranſ- 
formed into a rich, ingenious, Iuxurious, and polite nation. 

As the ſtateſman formerly kept his attention fixed on the preſer- 
vation of an equal balance between work and demand, and on every 
branch of commerce, in order to prevent the carrying off any part 
of the wealth already acquired; he muſt now direct his attention 
towards the effects of the domeſtic operations of that wealth. He 
was formerly intereſted in its accumulation; he mak IOW guard | 
againſt the conſequences. of this. 

While the bulk of a nation's riches is in foreign trade, they do 
not circulate within the country; they circulate with ſtrangers; 
againſt whom the balance is conſtantly found. In this cafe, the 
richeſt man in a ſtate may appear among the pooreſt at home. In 
foreign countries you may hear of the wealth of a merchant, who- 
is your next door neighbour at home, and who, from his way of 
living, you never knew to be worth a ſhilling. The circulation of 
money for home-conſumption will then be very ſmall ; conſe- 
quently, taxes muſt be very low ;. conſequently, — will. 


be poor.. 

3 as all this load of money which formerly \ was continually. 
going backwards. and forwards, without almoſt penetrating, as one 
may ſay, into the country, is taken out of foreign trade, and.thrown- 
into domeſtic circulation, a new ſcene opens. 

Every one now begins to appear rich. That wealth 1 6. 
merly made the admiration of foreigners, now aſtoniſhes the pro- 
prietors themſelves. The uſe of money, formerly, was to make 
more of it; the uſe of money now, is to give it in exchange for 
thoſe. or ſuch like eommodities, which. were then confumed. by 
ſtrangers only. 

It is this revolution in the ſpirit of a people, which renders: the 
confideration. of the balance of their wealth an object of the greateſt 

political 
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political concern; becauſe the conſtant fluctuation of it, among tlie 
ſeveral claſſes of mn 18 What . the foundation of Py 1 
opulence. e | 
A government muſt teas be e ed go __ Rs by q 20 
the people governed; - conſequently, it muſt be powerful, and its 1 
power muſt be of a nature analogous to that of the ſubjects. If 
you ſuppoſe a great authority veſted in the grandees of a kingdom, 
in conſequence of the number and dependence of their vaſſals, the 
crown muſt have ſtill a more powerful vaſſalage at its command: 
if they are powerful by riches, the crown muſt be rich. Without i 
preſerving this juſt balance, no government can ſubſiſt. All power .B 
conſiſts in men, or in money. L | = 
If therefore we ſuppoſe a vaſt quantity of wealth thrown i into do- 1 
Oy circulation, the ftateſman muſt follow new maxims. He 1 
muſt promote the circulation of it ſo as to fill up the blank of fo- 
reign conſumption, and preſerve all the induſtrious who have en- 
riched him. The quicker the circulation is found to be, the better 
opportunity will the induſtrious have of becoming rich ſpeedily; 
and the idle and extravagant will become the more quickly poor. 
Another conſequence equally certain, is, that the quicker the cir- 
culation, the ſooner will wealth become equally divided; and the 
more equality there is found in wealth, the more equality will 
be found in power. From theſe principles it will follow, that upon 
fuch a revolution of national circumſtances, a popular government 
may very probably abe place, if the n do not take mas 
care to prevent it. ä | b > TRIP Ft. 
This is done by the Jinipoſtion of taxes; and meld are differently 
laid on, according to the ſpirit of the government. | 
Buy taxes a ſtateſman is enriched, and by means of his wealth, he 
is enabled to keep his ſubjects in awe, 1 to nn His er 
and conſideration. | 80 1 
By the diſtribution of taxes, and manner of levying them, the Z 
power is thrown into ſuch hands as the ſpirit of the conſtitution re- f 
| | quires 
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quires it ſhould be found in. Are they impoſed in a monarchy 

| where every man is taught to tremble at the King's name, the great 
men will be made rich by his bounty, and the lower claſſes will be 
loaded and kept poor ; that they may, on eaſier terms, be engaged 
to fill thoſe armies which the Prince entertains to ee his au- 
thority at home, and his influence abroad. 

Here independent people will always be looked upon with an | 
evil eye, and conſidered as rivals to the Prince, who ought to be the | 
only independent perſon in the ſtate. | 

In limited governments, where, the ſovereign has not the ſole 1 
power of taxation, they will be laid on more equally, and leſs arbi- 
trarily ; providing the theory of them in general be well under- | 
ſtood, Here every man muſt know what he is to pay, and when; 
and the amount of the tax muſt bear a proportion, on one hand, to 
the exigencies of the ſtate ; and on the other, to the quantity of cir- 
culation which takes place upon the payment of it: that is, a man 
muſt not be made to pay all the ſtate can demand of him for a year, 
upon his making a trifling, though moſt en acquiſition of a 

neceſſary article of ſubſiſtence. 

I think I have obſerved one remarkable difference in the point 
of view in levying taxes in countries where theſe two forms of go- 
vernment are-eſtablithed. 

Under the pure monarchy, the Prince ſeems jealous, as it were, 
of growing wealth, and therefore impoſes taxes upon people who 
are. growing richer. Under the limited government they are cal- 
culated chiefly to affect thoſe who are growing poorer. | 

Thus the monarch impoſes a tax upon induſtry ; where every one 
is rated in proportion to the gain he is ſuppoſed to make by his pro- 
feſſion. The. poll-tax and taille, are like wiſe proportioned to the 

ſuppoſed opulence of every one liable to them. Theſe, with others 
of the ſame nature, are calculated (as it is alledged) to. eſtabliſh an 
equality in the load ſupported by the ſubjects; by making the ir- 
duſtrious, and money gatherers, contribute in proportion to their 
VOL. I. Z 2 gains, 
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gains, although the capital ſtock from which theſe * n. wad 
concealed from the eyes of the public. 

In limited governments, impoſitions are more gerievalty laid upon 
conſumption. They encourage induſtry, and leave the full profits 
of it to make up a ſtock for the induſtrious perſon. When the ſtock 
is made, that is, when it ceaſes to grow, it commonly begins to 
decreaſe: the number of prudent people, who live preciſely upon 
their income, is very ſmall. It is therefore upon the diflipation of 
wealth, in the hands of private people, that the ſtate is enriched. 
Thus the career towards poverty is only a little abridged: he ho 
is in the way of ſpending his eſtate will get at the end of it, if his 
life be ſpared; and therefore there is no harm done to him, and 
much good done to the ſtate, in making a _ of his wealth circu- 
hte through the public coffers. 4 

The only precaution neceſſary to be taken in wade conſamptior, 
is, to render the impoſitions equal, and to prevent their affecting 
what is purely neceſſary; or operating an unequal competition be- 
tween people of the ſame denomination. Such impofitions have 
ſill a worſe effect, than thoſe which fall upon growing wealth: 
they prevent the poor from: being able to ſubſiſt themſelves. ' A fel- 
low feeling excites compaſſion among thoſe of the lower claſſes ; 
they endeavour to aſſiſt each other, and by this operation, like a 
pack of cards, ſet up by children upon a table, the firſt that is 
thrown down tumbles down another, untił all are laid flat; that 
is, miſery invades the lower claſſes: more than one half of a people: 

From theſe principles (which I have been obliged. to anticipate) 
we may gather the neceſſity of taxes, in ſtates where foreign trade 
begins to decay. Without them, there is no ſecurity for a govern- 
ment againſt the power of domeſtic wealth. Formerly, Princes 
lived upon their domain, or patrimonial eſtate. What domain would 
be ſufficient, at preſent, to ſupport the expence of government? 
And if a government is not able to hold the reins of every principle 
of action within the Rate, it is no government, but an idol, that is, 
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an object of a voluntary reſpect. The ſtateſman, therefore, muſt 
hold the reins; and not commit the management of the horſes to 
the diſcretion of thoſe whom he is employed to conduct. 
Another conſequence of taxes, is, that the more luxury prevails, 
the more the ſtate becomes rich: if luxury, therefore, breeds licen- 
tiouſneſs, it at the ſame time provides a curb againſt its bad effects. 
This augmentation of wealth produces a double advantage to 
the ſtateſman: for beſides the increaſe of the public revenue, the 
progreſs of luxury changing the balance of wealth conſtantly, by 
removing it from the rich and extravagant, to the poor and labo- 
rious, renders thoſe who were formerly rich, and conſequently 
powerful, dependent upon him for their ſupport. By the acqui- 
ſition of ſuch perſons, he gains additional credit, and ſupports his 
authority. Thus wealth and power circulate, and go hand in hand. 
It may be aſked, how theſe principles can be reconciled with the 
vigour and ſtrength commonly found in the government of flou- 
riſhing trading nations; for in ſuch we muſt ſuppoſe 'few taxes; 
conſequently, a poor and therefore a weak government; and a rich, 
conſequently, a powerful people? 
. T anſwer, that under ſuch circumſtances, a people are commonly 
taken up with their trade, and are therefore peaceable; and as their 
wealth does not appear, being conſtantly in circulation with ſtran- 
gers, the influence of it 1s not felt at home. While wealth' is em- 
ployed in purſuit of farther gains, it cannot give. power ; conſe- 
quently, as to all political effects at home, it is as if it did not exiſt ; 
and therefore there is no occaſion for the ſtate to be poſſeſſed of a 
wealth they have no occaſion to employ. If ſuch a nation be at- 
tacked by her enemies, ſhe becomes wealthy in an inſtant, every 
one contributes to ward off the common danger: but if, on the 
contrary, her tranquillity 1s diſturbed at home, the rebellion gene- 
rally proves ſucceſsful; which is a confirmation of the principles 
laid down. I might illuſtrate this by many hiftorical remarks. I 


ſhall only ſuggeſt to my reader, to examine the nature of the Dutch 
2 2 2 revolutions, 
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revolutions; and to compare the ſucceſs of rebellions in France and 
England, during the laſt century, with others of a frether date. Here 
the reader may conſult the learned Mr. Hume's obſervation upon 
the commencement of the civil war. AH:ftory of Gree! . Vol. I. 
P. 325. * N 
When, therefore, foreign. trade has ceaſed for ſome time, and 
luxury has filled up the void, a conſiderable part of national wealth 
begins to circulate through the public treaſury. It is natural then 
for great men to reſort to court, in order to partake of the profits of 
government; and for the ſtateſman to be fond of attaching ſuch 
people to his intereſt, in order to be a conſtant check upon the tur- 
bulent ſpirit, which new gotten wealth may excite in the minds of 
one ſet of people, and deſperate fortunes in thoſe of others. 

While there was little circulation of money in Europe, and few 
taxes, there was ſmall profit to be made in following of Kings. 
Theſe were more formidable to their enemies, than profitable to 
their friends. The great men of the ſtate lived upon their lands, 
and their grandeur reſembled that of the Prince; it conſiſted in the 
number and dependence of their vaſſals ; who got as little by their 
Lord, as he did by the King. The poor in thoſe days were plun- 
dered of the little money they had, by the great; now the great 
are ſtripped of the largeſt fums, by the numbers of poor, who de- 
mand from them on all hands, the juſt equivalent of their induſtry. 

When Princes find their great men all about them, all aſking, 
and all depending for different marks of their favour, they may 
perceive the great change of their ſituation, produced by luxury, 
and a fwift circulation. This: revolution has not been ſudden, it 
has been the work of ſeveral centuries ; and I think we max, . 
guiſh three different ſtages during this period. 

The firſt during the grandeur of the feudal government: . the 
great Barons were to be conſulted, and engaged to concur in the 
King's wars, becauſe it was they who paid the expence, and ſuf- 
fered the greateſt loſs. Theſe are called by ſome the days of liberty; 
becauſe 
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becauſe the ates of every country in Europe, almoſt, were then in 
all their glory : they are called ſo with great reaſon, when we con- 
ſider the condition of the great only. 

In thoſe days there were ſeldom any troubles or diſturbances in 
the ſtate, ſeldom any civil wars levied againſt the King, but ſuch as 
were ſupported by the grandees; who, either jealous of their own 
juſt rights, or ambitious of acquiring others at the expence of the 
crown, uſed to compel their vaſſals, or engage them by the conſti- 
tutional influence they had over them, to diſturb the public tran- 
quillity.. 

The ſecond ſtage, I think, may be ſaid to have begun with the 
times of induftry, and the ſpringing up of trade. Such Princes, 
whoſe ſubjects began to enrich themſelves at the expence of other 
nations, found, on one fide, the means of limiting the power of 
the great lords, in favour of the extenſion of public liberty. The 
lords, on the other fide, when they wanted to diſturb the public 
tranquillity, did not, as formerly, vindicate their own privileges, 

ſo much as they combined with the people, and moved them to 
revolt, on popular confiderations. 

This may be called the period of confuſion, out of which 545 
ariſen certain determined forms of government; ſome drawing 
nearer to the monarchical, others nearer to the popular form, ac- 
cording as the power of Princes has been more or leſs able to ſup- 
port itſelf, during the ſhock of the revolution, and the overturn of 


the balance between public and private opulence. 


The third and laſt ſtage, of which I ſhall ſpeak at preſent, may 
be fixed at that period when the proportion of the public revenue 
became adequate to the maſs of national wealth ; when general 
laws were made to govern, and not the arbitrary power of the 
great. The grandees now, from being a bridle on royal authority, 
are often found dependent upon it for-their ſupport. The extraor- 
dinary flux of money into the treaſury, enables Princes to keep 
ſplendid courts, where every kind of pleaſure and amuſement is to 
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be had. This draws together the rich men of the ſtate, The 
example of the ſovereign prompts theſe to an imitation of his ex- 
pence, this imitation increaſes conſumption, which in its turn 
augments the 1885 8 inge as it diminiſhes that al every other 
perſon. 

When the great mien of a kingdom have exhauſted thi eſtates, 
in paying a regular court to the Prince, they employ the credit they 
have acquired with him during the time of their diſhpation, to ob- 
tain, marks of his favour, in order to ſupport them in their decline. 
By theſe they are enabled to live in as much tate as before. They 
find no difference in their ſituation ; unleſs perhaps they ſhould acci- 
dentally reflect, that the fund which produced their former opu- 
lence, was in their own poſſeſſion ; whereas that of their preſent 
wealth is in the hands of their maſter, - 

To compenſate this difference, they are made to acquire, by the 
favour of the court, advantages which they never could have en- 
joyed from the largeſt independent fortune. 

The luxurious ſyſtem of living, every where introduced, draws the 
wealthy together, either in the capital or in other great cities of the 
kingdom; where every one compares the expence and figure he 
makes, with that of others who are about him. A perſon honoured 
with the King's favour, of the ſame quality with another, acquires, 
by this circumſtance, a great ſuperiority. He commands, I ſhall 


ſuppoſe, in a place; he is the perſon to whom people muſt apply, in 


order to obtain favours, perhaps juftice ; he is adorned with a title, 
or outward mark of diſtinction, which procure him. reſpect and 


conſideration ; and, which is ſtill more, he is on the road to a far- 


ther elevation. It requires a great ſtock both of philoſophy and 
good ſenſe, not to be dazzled with theſe advantages. Independency, 


compared with them, is but a negative happineſs. To be truly 


US. 


happy, we mult have power, and bave other people to depend on 
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eee , e - - / Af 
0 0 the Vibration of the Balance of Wealth between the Subjefls of 


a modern State. 


Wer E. 1 deten mentioned this balance, as an obj ect of 


great importance to a ſtateſman ho is at the head of a 
luxurious nation; which having loſt its foreign trade, has ſubſti- 
tuted, in the place of it, an extenſive inland commerce. This will 
ſupply the loſs of the former, ſo far, as equally to provide employ- 
ment, and, conſequently, ſubſiſtence, to every one inclined to be in- 


duſtrious; although it muſt prove quite ineffectual for "SURE 5 
the national wealth already acquired. 


I ſhall firſt explain what I mean by the balance of wealth vibrat- 
ing between the members of a ſociety, and from that will be ſeen 
why I rank this alfo among the political balances of a modern ſtate. 
It has been obſerved in the beginning of the nineteenth chapter, 
that the great characteriſtic of what we call liberty, is the circula- 
tion of an adequate equivalent for every ſervice, 

By wealth, I underſtand this circulating adequate equivalent. 

The deſires of the rich, and the means of gratifying them, make 
them call for the ſervices of the poor: the neceſſities of the poor, 
and their deſire of becoming rich, make them chearfully anſwer 
the ſummons ; they ſubmit to the hardeſt labour, and com ply with 
the inclinations of the wealthy, "oy oy ſake of an equivalent in 
money. WE. 

This permutation between the two claſſes, is what we call cir- 
culation ; and the effects produced by it, upon the political ſimation 
of the parties at the preciſe time of the circulation, and the conſe- 


quences after it is compleatly effected, explains what is called the 
HSAs of wealth. 


'To 
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Jo render our ideas more correct, let us conſider the money on 
one ſide, and the preſtations, as the civilians call them, or perform- 
ances of any kind, on the other, as reciprocal equivalents for one 
another; and then let us examine the nature. of thoſe preſtations 
which tend to put theſe equivalents into circulation; that is to ſay, 
what are the things which money can purchaſe. 

Theſe we may divide, with the lawyers, into corporeal and i incor- 
poreal. The corporeal may again be divided into conſumable and 
inconſumable ; and the incorporeal into perſonal ſervice, and what 
the lawyers call jura, rights in or to any thing whatever. cannot 
fully explain myſelf without the help of this diſtribution. 

Let us next conſider the effects of the circulation of money, as it 
has for its object, the acquiſition of the four ſeveral ſpecies ere 
laid down. 

1. Of inconſumable things. - 2. Of things conſumable. 3. Of 
perſonal ſervice. 4. Of rights acquired in or to any thing whatever. 

1. The only thing inconſumable is the ſurface of the earth. This 
muſt not be taken in a philoſophical, and far lefs im a chemical 
ſenſe. A thing is conſumed, fo far as it concerns our inquiry, the 
moment it becames uſeleſs, or even when it 1s loft. 

The ſurface of the earth, therefore, is the only thing inconſum- 
able; becauſe, generally ſpeaking, it never can ceaſe to be uſeful, 
and never can be loſt; it may be changed, but the earth muſt 
always have a ſurface. What is ſaid of the ſurface, may be under- 
ſtood likewife of that ſmall part of its body acceffible to man, for 
ſupplying him with what he finds uſeful there, as the produce of 
mines. 

Next to the cnc irſelf, nothing is leſs conſumable than her 

metals, conſequently coin may very properly be claſſed under the 
head of things inconſumable; although it may be loſt, and even 
worn out in circulation. 

Let us now conſider the effects of circulation in tis purchaſe of 


land. (A), I ſhall ſuppoſe, has a piece of land, and (B) has one 
thouſand 
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thouſand pounds weight of gold coin, which the laws of ſociety | 
have conſtituted to be an adequate circulating equivalent for every 
thing vendible. They agree to make an exchange. Before the ex- 
change the balance of their wealth is equal; the coin is worth the 
land, the land is worth the coin ; the exchange makes no alteration, 
nor has it the effect of making any afterwards ; the new landlord | 
may apply himſelf to the improvement of the ſoil, the monied 
man to the turning of his thouſand weight of gold coin to the beſt 
advantage; conſequently, by this tranſaction, no vibration of the 
balance ſeems to be affected. wk . | 
If coin itſelf be the object of ſale, the conſequences are much the 
ſame. (A) has a guinea, (B) has twenty one ſhillings, the exchange, 
they make produces no alteration in their circumſtances. The 
ſame holds good in other ſpecies of circulation, ſuch as the tranſ- 
miſſion of money by inheritance. (A) dies and leaves his money 
to (B); here the poſſeſſor of the money only changes his name, 
perhaps his inclinations, and that is all. In like manner a perſon. 
pays his debts, and withdraws his bond, or other ſecurity ; no ba- 
lance is affected by this circulation, matters ſtand between the par- 
ties juſt as before. 
The nature, therefore, of circulation, when one inconſumable 
commodity is given for another, is, that it operates no vibration in 
the balance of wealth between the. parties ; becauſe, in order to 
produce this, one muſt remain richer than he was before, and the, 
other proportionally. poorer. | 7 
II. Under the ſecond head of alienation, to wit, that of conſui i 
able commodities, is comprehended every thing corporeal, except 
money, and land, which money may purchaſe. In theſe, two 
things deſerve attention. Firſt, the ſimple ſubſtance, or the pro- 
1 5 duction of nature; the other, the modification, or the work of 
| man. The firſt I ſhall call the intrinſic worth, the other, the u/e/ul 
value, The value of the firſt, muſt always be eſtimated according 
to its uſefulneſs after the modification it has received is entirely 
VOL. I, a A a a deſtroyed, 
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deſtroyed, and when by the nature of the thing both muſt be con- 
ſumed together, then the total value is the ſum of both. The va- 
lue of the ſecond muſt be eſtimated according to the labour it has 
coſt to produce it. An example will make this plain. 

The intrinfic worth of any ſilk, woollen, or linnen manufacture, 
is leſs than the primitive value employed, becauſe it is rendred al- 
moſt unſerviceable for any other uſe but that for which the manu- 
facture is intended. But the intrinſic fubſtance of a loaf of bread 
loſes nothing by the modification, becauſe the laſt cannot be con- 
ſumed without the firſt. In a piece of ſilver plate curiouſly 
wrought, the intrinſic worth ſubſiſts entire, and independent of the 
uſeful value, becauſe ir loſes nothing by the modification. The in- 
trinfic value, therefore, is conſtantly ſomething real in itſelf: the 


labour employed in the modification repreſents a portion of a man's. 
time, which having been uſefully employed, has given a form to. 


ſome ſubſtance which has rendred it uſeful, ornamental, or in 
ſhort, fit for man, mediately or immediately. 

Let us now apply theſe diſtinctions to the different circum- 
ſtances which attend conſurnption, 1 in order to perceive their ef- 
fects. © 0 

The conſumption of the intrinſic value of any commodity, takes 
place the moment the matter employed begins to diminiſh, and is 
compleated fo ſoon as it is conſumed totally. The conſumption 
of the uſeful value proceeds in like manner, in proportion as the 
uſe it is put to makes the value of it diminiſh, or diſappear alto- 
gether. 

Let us next take an example, and examine the effects of circu- 
lation in the purchaſe of things conſumable, as to the vibration of 
the balance of wealth. (A) has a piece of coin, (B) has ſomething 
which his labour has produced ; they make an exchange. (A) hi- 
therto has neither gained or loſt, neither has (B); but (A) begins to 
make uſe of what he had purchaſed with his coin, and in uſing 
it a part diſappears ; ; that moment the balance begins to turn 
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againſt him. (B) on the other hand, exchanges his piece of coin 

with another, whom we ſhall call (C), and gets in return a piece of 

wood; if (B) puts this piece of wood into the fire, in proportion as 

the wood conſumes, the balance is returning to its level between (A) 
and (B), and is changing in favour of (C). If (B), inſtead of burn- 
ing his wood, makes a beam of it for ſupporting his houſe, the ba- 
lance will turn more ſlowly, becauſe the wood is then longer in 
conſuming : but if he makes ſome uſeful piece of furniture of one 
part of his wood, he may warm himſelf with the remaining part of 
it, and with the coin he gets for his work, may buy a beam for his 
houſe, and even food to eat. If (B) ftops at this period, and works 
no more, he will find himſelf juſt upon a level with (A); ſo ſoon as 
his fire is burat out, his beam rotten, and his food conſumed, and 
the whole balance will be found in favour of (C), providing that by 
his induſtry he has been able to procure for himſelf all neceſſa- 
ries, and preſerve the piece of coin entire. Here then is the ſpur 
to induſtry ; to wit, the acquiſition of this balance, which gives a 
relative ſuperiority even among thoſe of the loweſt claſſes, and de- 
termines their rank as well as their political-neceflary, according 
to the principles laid down in the twenty-farſt chapter. 

The effential characteriſtic of this vibration of the balance of 
wealth, is the change in the relative proportion of riches between 
individuals. But it muſt be obſerved, that under this ſecond ſpecies 
we are to conſider the change of proportion no farther than as it is 
produced by the circulation of a free adequate equivalent, of ſuch 
a nature as to be transferable to another hand without any diminu- 
tion. The conſumption, therefore, is the only thing which makes 
the balance turn. While the conſumable commodity remains 
entire in the hands of the purchaſer, he ſtill remains poſſeſſor of the 
value, and may, by inverting the operation, return to the bol 
ſion of the ſame ſpecies of wealth he had before. 

Here it may be aſked, if money be abſolutely 8 for pro- 
ducing a vibration of this balance by the means of conſumption. 

Aa a 2 We 
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'We may eaſily conceive the greateſt! inequality between the num- 
bers of a ſtate, without ſuppoſing the exiſtence of money. We may 
ſuppoſe the property of lands unequally divided, and a great ſur- 
plus of ſubſiſtence found in the hands of one individual, which 
may by him be given in exchange for the produce of induſtry. 
- Under ſuch circumſtances then it may be aſked, if without money 
there can be no ſuch thing as a vibration in the balance of wealth; 
ſuppoſing in this caſe, the term wealth to imply, in general, the 
means of purchaſing whatever man can perform or produce. 

I anſwer, that no doubt the balance may be ſuſceptible of ſmall 
vibrations, becauſe even in the exchange of conſumable commodi- 
ties, the conſumption may go on faſter on one ſide than on the 
other; but I think, unleſs the inconſumable fund of wealth (which 
is what gives the ſuperiority, and which in the example alledged, 


we ſuppoſed to be coin) can be made to change hands according to 


the adequate proportion of the conſumption made, we cannot ſay 
properly, that a vibration can be operated in any nn. de- 
ges 

Let us ſuppoſe (A) to be a proprietor of a bit of land, and (8) a an in- 
duſtrious workman; in order that (B) may purchaſe the land of (A,) 
it muſt be ſuppoſed that (A) is very extravagant, and that he inclines 
to conſume a much greater proportion of work than what is equi- 
valent to all the ſurplus - produce of his land. Now in order to ſup- 
ply (A) to the value of the land itſelf, (B) muſt diſtribute his work 
to many different perſons, and take in exchange, not ſuch things as 
he has uſe for himſelf, but ſuch as may be found uſeful to (A). But 
ſo ſoon as (A) has paid to (B) the whole ſurplus of his land, what 
fund of credit will he find in order to engage (B) to furniſh more ? 
He cannot pay him in land, becauſe this fund 1s not ſuſceptible of 
circulation; and every expedient that could be fallen upon to keep 
accounts clear between them, is neither more or leſs than the in- 
troduction of wy either real- or e Theſe terms muſt be 
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By real money; is meant what we call coin, or a modification of 
the precious metals, which by general agreement among men, 
and under the EUR of a ſtate, carries along with 1 It its own in- 
trinſic value. 

By ſ{ymbolical money, I underſtand what is e called 
credit, or an expedient for keeping accounts of debt and credit be- 
tween parties, expreſſed in thoſe denominations of money which 
are realized in the coin. Bank notes, credit in bank, bills, bonds, 
and merchants books (where credit is given and taken) are ſome of 
the many ſpecies of credit included under the term ſymbolical money. 
In the example before us, we may ſuppoſe that (A) having no more 
circulating equivalent to give (B) for his work, and being deſirous 
to conſume of it to the value of his land, ſhall agree to iſſue notes of 
hand, every one of which ſhall carry in it a right to an acre of 
land, to a fruit tree, to ten yards of the courſe of a river, &c. and 
thar every ſuch parcel of property, ſhall be eſteemed at a certain 
proportion of work. This agreement made, he goes on with his 
conſumption, and pays regularly, and adequately, the value of 
what he receives; and in proportion as conſumption proceeds on 
the fide of (A), the balance of wealth muſt turn in favour of (B); 
whereas while (A) kept his bit of land, and (B) his faculty of work- 
ing up an equivalent for the ſurplus of it, the balance ſtood even; 
becauſe the land on one hand, and the induſtry on the other, produ- 
ced adequate equivalents for each other. The produce of both was 
conſumable, and ſuppoſed to be conſumed ; which operation being 
over, the land and the induſtry remained as before, ready to pro- 
duce anew. Here then is the effect of credit or ſymbolical money z 
and here I aſk, whether or not the notes of hand given by (A) to (B), 
do not contain as real a value, as if he had given gold or ſilver ? and 
farther, whether or not it appears, that the country where they live 
becomes any richer by this invention? does this note any more than 
declare who is the proprietor of the value contained? 


Nothing; 
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Nothing is ſo eaſy. as to invent a money which may make land 
circulate as well as houſes, and every other thing which is of a na- 


ture to preſerve the ſame value during the time of circulation. 


Whatever has a value, may change hands for an equivalent, and 
whenever this value is determined, and cannot vary, it may be 
made to circulate; and in the circulation to produce a vibration in 
the balance of wealth, Ag . as a N of gold or ſilver made 


into, coin. 


Thoſe nations, Wrede who only circulate their metals, con- 


fine indluſtry to the proportion of the maſs of them. Thoſe who 


would circulate their lands, their houſes, their manufactures, nay 
their perſonal ſervice, even their hours, might produce an encou- 
ragement for induſtry far beyond: what could. be. done by metals 


only. And this may be done, when the progreſs of e de- 


mands a circulation beyond their power. 
This anticipation/ of the ſubject of the following book; - is here 


thrown in, only to enable my reader to form to himſelf anidoa of the 
extent of the ſubject we are at preſent upon, and to help him to judge 


to what length luxury, that is conſumption, may be carried. Since, 
by what we have ſaid, it appears that there is no impoſlibility for a 
people to throw the whole intrinſic value of their country into circu- 
lation. All may be cut into paper, as it were, or ſtamped upon copper, 
tin, or iron, and made to paſs current as an adequate equivalent for 
the produce of induſtry; and as there is no bounds to be ſet to con- 
ſumption and prodigality, it might be poſſible, by ſuch an inven- 
tion, in the compaſs of a year, to circulate an equivalent in conſu- 
mable commodities produced by induſtry, for the whole property 
of the moſt extended and moſt wealthy kingdom. That this is no 
chimerical ſuppoſition, appears plain by the activity of many 
modern geniuſes, who, in an inconſiderable ſpace of time, find 
means to get through the greateſt fortunes; that is to ſay, in our 
language, they throw them into circulation by the means of the 


ſymbolical money of bonds, mortgages, and accounts. But does 
this 
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this ſpecies of circulation increaſe the riches of a ſtate? ſurely no- 
more than it would increaſe the riches of France or England, to 
carry all the plate in the two kingdoms to be coined at the mint. 
The uſe of ſymbolical money is no more than to enable thoſe who. 
have effects, which by their nature cannot circulate (and which, 
by the bye; are the principal cauſe of inequality) to give an ade- 
quate circulating equivalent for the ſervices they demand, to the 
full extent of all their worth. In other words, it is a method of 
melting down, as it were, the very cauſes of inequality, and of 


rendring fortunes equal. 


The patrons therefore of Agrarian laws and of univerſal equality,, 
inſtead of crying down luxury and ſuperfluous conſumption, ought. 
rather to be contriving methods for rendring them more univerſal, 
If they blame what is called perpetual ſubſtitutions of property or 
entails (made-by parents in favour of their poſterity as yet unborn) 
becauſe they are in ſome reſpects prejudicial to induſtry ; they 
ſhould not, I think, find fault with that charming leveller di- 
tion, that nurſe- of induſtry, and the only thing intended to be pre- 
vented by ſuch diſpoſitions. 1 

Some have perſuaded themſelves, that an equality of fortune 
would baniſh luxury and ſuperfluous conſumption. Among the 
reſt, is M. de Monteſquieu, an author for whom I have the higheſt 
eſteem, and who has, in this reſpect, been copied by many others. 


But I never found his idea ſet in a clear light. Equality of fortune 


would certainly change the nature of luxury, it would diminiſh 
the conſumption of ſome, and would augment the conſumption of 
others; but without making people idle, it could never deſtroy in- 
duftry itſelf, and while this ſubſiſts in an equal degree, there myſt 
be the ſame quantity of what it produces regularly conſumed. 
Farther, this propoſition never can be advanced, but on the ſuppo- 
ſition that the luxurious perſon, that is the conſumer, muſt be 
richer than he who ſupplies him. This I cannot by any means ad- 
mit to be true. Muſt the carter who drinks a pot of beer be richex. 
than 
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than the alchouſeman ? Muſt a country girl who buys a bit of rib- * 
band, be richer than the haberdaſher who ſells it? Muſt the beau 
be richer than his taylor? the traveller than the banker who gives 


him his money ? the client than the ane oh ? the fick than the Phy- 
r ; AY 
How then does it appear that equality muſt prevent mn un- | 
leſs we ſuppoſe every one confined to an abſolute phyſical-neceffary, 
and either deprived of the faculty of contriving, or of the power of 
acquiring any thing beyond it. This principle Lycurgus alone laid 
down for the baſis of his republic ; and yet riches were known in 

' Spartaas well as poverty. 
_ Abſolute equality, de facto, is an abſurd ſuppoſition, if applied to 
human ſociety. Muſt not frugality amaſs, and prodigality diſſi- 
pate? Theſe oppoſite diſpoſitions, are of themſelves ſufficient to de- 
ſtroy at once, the beſt regulations for ſupporting equality, and, 
when carried to a certain length, muſt fubſtitute in its place as great 
an inequality as the quantity of circulation is capable to produce. 
Whatever circulates, may ſtagnate. Why was there ſo great equa- 
lity at Sparta? becauſe there was little circulation. Why are the 
Capucins in a ſtate of perfect equality? becaufe en them there 
is no circulation at all. | 
If therefore ſuch variations in the balance of wealth W on 
the difference of genius among men, what ſcheme can be laid down 
for preſerving equality, better than that of an unlimited induſtry 
equivalent to an univerſal circulation of all property, whereby diſ- 
ſipation may correct the effects of hoarding, and hoarding again 
thoſe of diſſipation? This is the moſt effectual remedy both againſt 
poverty and overgrown riches ; becauſe the rich and the poor are 
thereby perpetually made to change conditions. In thefe altera- 
tions in their reſpective ſituations, the parties who are changing by 
degrees, muſt ſurely in their progreſs towards a total alteration, be- 
come, at one time or other, upon a level, that is, to an equality ; as 


the buckets in a well meet, before they can paſs one another. 
310, The 
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_ 3tio. The firſt ſpecies” af things incorporeal, which may be pur- 
chaſed with money, is perſonal ſervice ; ſuch as the attendance of a 

menial ſervant, the advice of a phyſician, of a lawyer, the aſſiſt- 
ance of {ſkilful people in order to acquire knowledge, the ſervice of 
thoſe employed i in the adminiſtration of public affairs at home and 
abroad, or for the defence of a kingdom by ſea, or land; the reſi- 
dence of great men at court, who do honour to princes, and make 
their authority reſpected; and even when money is given to procure 
amuſement, pleaſure, or diſſipation, when no durable and tranſ- 
ferable value is given in return. 

There is a kind of reſemblance between the ſpecies here enume- 
rated, and what we called the »/zful value in conſumable commodi- 
ties. In the one and the other, there is an equivalent given for a 
man's time uſefully employed ; but the difference between them 
lies in this: that the v/zful value being ſupported, or having for a 
ſubſtratum, as the ſchoolmen call it, the intrinſic ſubſtance, is there- 
by rendred permanent and vendible ; whereas here, for want of a 
permanent and transferable ſubſtance, the perſonal ſervices though 
producing advantages which are ſufficiently felt, cannot however 
be transferred for the adequate price they coſt. 

The circulation produced by this third ſpecies. of acquiſition, 
operates an inſtantaneous vibration of the balance. The moment 
the perſonal ſervice is performed, it may be ſaid to be conſumed ; 
and although the purchaſer has received a juſt equivalent for the 
money given, and in ſome caſes may even be thereby put in a ſitu- 
ation to indemnify himſelf of all his expence, by performing the 
like ſervices to others, yet every body muſt perceive that ſuch ſer- 
vices cannot properly ve conſidered as a circulation of the for- 
mer. 

to. The acquiſition of the other { pecies of things! incorpor cal, that 
18, rights, produces little more balance, when an adequate circu- 
lating equivalent is given for them, than the ſale of land ; becauſe 


a right implies no more than a power to uſe, that is, to conſume ; ; 
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and by the uſe, the right is not diminiſhed: it is balanced by the 
uſe of the money; the money therefore and the right being both 
permanent, there is no vibration in the ſcales. OF this ſpecies are 
all fervitudes; the purchaſing of privileges or immunities, even the 


lending g of money at intereſt, may here not improperly be claſſed. 


Here it will, perhaps, be alledged, that an example Ve given, where 
the creation of ſuch a right, though purchaſed with an adequate cir- 


_ cnlating equivalent, produces the greateſt vibration in the balance 
of wealth poſſible: It is when. a: ſtate contracts debts, and when 
the public creditors acquire a right to general impoſitions on the 


people for the payment of their intereſt. 


it chiefly for the ſake of introducing an illuſtration of my ſubject. 


If it be ſaid; that in this example a vibration in the balance of 
wealth tonbin thr Fate is implied, then I ſay that it muſt take place 
either 1ſt. between the creditors and the ſtate, or 2d. between the 
ſtare and the people, or 34. between the creditors and the People. 


But, 
170. The creditors acquire no- balance a gainſt the ſtate, becauſe 


they have given one inconſumable commodity for another; to wit, 
money for an annual income. The money is worth the income, the 
income is worth the money. If therefore any change in the ba- 
lance comes afterwards to take place, it muſt be in conſequence of 
other operations quite independent of this tranſaction. But. let us 
ſuppoſe, which is but too frequently the caſe, that here money 
muſt be conſidered as a conſumable commodity, becauſe it is only 
borrowed to be ſpent. In this light does not the creditor ſeem to 


acquire a balance in his favour againſt the ſtate, ſo ſoon as the mo- 


ney is actually ſpent. I anſwer in the negative: becauſe a ſtate by 
expending the money borrowed, remains with reſpect to the cre- 
ditors juſt as wealthy as before. It is the people who pay the in- 
tereſt, for which the ſtate gives them in return no adequate 7ran/- 


ferable equivalent. 


This objection requires a little explanation, and I: tres arapoſed: 
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240. Here it is urged, that this being the caſe, the ſtate has ac- 
quired a balance againſt the people according to the principles above 
laid down, where it was ſaid, that upon occaſions, where money 
is given for perſonal ſervice, and where nothing transferable is 
given in return, the balance turns inſtantaneouſly in favour of 
him who received the money. 

To this I anſwer, that as to the intereſt paid by the people, the 
ſlate does not receive it for herfelf, but for the creditors. The per- 
ſonal ſervices are then ſuppoſed to be already paid for, and the vibra- 
tion has taken place before the intereſt becomes due. Therefore 
the balance does not turn between the ſtate and the people. 

In levying of taxes which are deſtined to pay the intereſt of mo- 
ney already ſpent, the public gives no adequate equivalent on one 
hand ; and on the other, it is not enriched with reſpect to the peo- 
ple, any more than it was impoveriſhed with reſpect to the creditors, 
by ſpending the money borrowed ; and ſince there is no reciprocat 
change in the ſituation of the two parties, I do not ſee how we can 
infer any vibration in the balance of wealth between them. We 
ſhall preſently ſee between whom the balance is made to vibrate. . 

3t10, The balance between the creditors and the people is what 
at firſt ſight appears to be principally affected; becauſe the firſt re- 
ceive a conſtant retribution from the latter, in conſequence of the 
loan. But neither is any true vibration found here, either adequate 
to the loan, or to the money ſpent. 1mo. Becauſe the creditors 
themſelves are part of the people who contribute towards all impo- 
ſitions on conſumptions, which are commonly the moſt regular, 
the moſt permanent, and the moſt familiarly appropriated for the 
payment of the intereſt. 249. Becauſe the money ſpent by the 
ſtate, if ſpent at home, returns to other hands indeed, but ſtill re- 
turns to the people, of whom we are here ſpeaking. And 37:0. be- 
cauſe there is no tranſaction at all between the creditors and the 


people. 
B b b2 Objection. 
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- Objection. By this way of reaſoning it would appear, that the ex- 
tauſling a people by taxes, makes no YaDEAtIOn in the balance of 
their wealth. M1 

Anſwer. If the enen be band it mn be oy n 
ſtrangers. This caſe ſhould at preſent be excluded, as we have 
laid aſide the conſideration of foreign relations. But allowing this 
circumſtance alſo to be implied in the objections made, I agree that 
every penny of money ſent out of a country, for no real and per- 
manent equivalent received in return, operates a vibration in the 
wealth between nation and nation; but none between ſubje& and 
ſubject. .- To this it is anſwered, that when taxes are high, many 
people are ruined while others are enriched. This operates a 
vibration. I allow it; but then Ireply, that by the very ſuppoſition 
in every ſuch caſe, the money muſt remain at home; whereas in 
the former, it was fuppoſed to be expended abroad. Now we are 
not at preſent examining the effects of debts and taxes, in changing 
the balance between man and man, but only between the three 
cumulative intereſts above ſpecified, the ſtate, the people, and the 
creditors. h 155 

Let me now aſk, what is the effect of taxes on the vibration of 
the balance.of wealth between individuals ? 

1 anſwer, that whoever pays a tax, appears to pay for a 9 


ſervice. He receives no corporeal equivalent which can be alien- 


ated by him for the ſame value; and he who is employed by the 
ſtate, and is paid with the produce of taxes, acquires a balance in 
his favour againſt thoſe who pay them. When the amount of 
taxes goes abroad for foreign ſervices, there can be no alteration 
upon the balance at home, as has been ſaid ; neither is there any 
when it remains at home: the people and the creditors are as rich 
as before. Let this ſuffice at preſent, as to the effects of debts and 

taxes upon the balance of national wealth. 
Induſtry is the only method of making wealth circulate, ſo as to 
change its balance between the parties; all kinds of circulation 
which 
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which operate no ſuch change, are foreign to the preſent pur- 

A man dies and leaves his wealth to another, no body loſes by 
this, but he who is no more; a ſecond pays his debts, neither 
debtor, or creditor can be ſaid to change circumſtances by the 
operation. A merchant buys a quantity of merchandize for ready 
money, he thereby loſes no balance of his wealth; it is true he has 
given money for conſumable effects; but the balance does not ope- 
rate until the conſumption takes place, and as he is not ſuppoſed 
to buy in order to conſume, I rank this branch of circulation among 
thoſe which do not influence the balance. 

Thus we find two different Kinds of circulation in a ſtate ; one 
which makes the balance turn, and one which does not. Theſe 
objects are of no ſmall conſequence to be attended to in the right 
impoſition of taxes, as ſhall, in its proper place, be more fully ex- 
plained. At preſent it is ſufficient to obſerve, that the proper time 
of laying on taxes 1s at the time of circulation: becauſe the impo- 
fition may then be always exactly proportioned to the ſum circulat- 
ing; conſequently, to the faculties of the perſons ſeverally in- 
tereſted. ET 

In all exciſes, or taxes upon conſumption, it is the money of the 
conſumer which is taxed, in the inſtant of the payment; ſo that he 
againſt whom the balance is to turn, has the additional load to pay.. 
This ſpecies of tax, impoſed at the time of circulation, is what pro- 
duces the largeſt ſums to a ſtate. I never heard of a proper expe- 
dient for taxing the perſon in. whoſe favour the balance is to turn; 
though from the principles which are afterwards to be laid down, 
we may. perhaps. diſcover one. 

As for the other ſpecies of circulation, where: the balance does 
not turn, it is not ſo much the cuſtom to impoſe very conſiderable. 
taxes upon it: there are however ſeveral examples to be met with; 
which point out how they may be impoſed. The caſualties paid 
upon the change of vaſſals, or upon the fall of lives, in leaſes upon 


lands 
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lands in England ; the confirmation of teſtaments in Scotland ; in- 
veſtitures in Germany; the centieme denier, the lodt et wentes, and 
the control upon the acts of notaries in France; the emoluments of 


the Rota in Spain, and in many Roman Catholic countries, are of 


this ſpecies. Upon the ſame principle, taxes more or leſs conſider- 
able might be laid upon every branch of this kind of circulation; 
for which purpoſe, it would be highly neceſſary to find out all the 
ramifications of it, by analyſing it to the bottom, as we have hi- 
therto run through it very ſuperficially. 


CHA P, XXVII. 


C irculation and the Balance of A, * objects r 1 the 
attention of a 8 * a 


AVING explained the nature of cireulation, and of this 
balance, we are next to point out the objects of a ſtateſman's 
attention concerning them. 

I. He ought to. form to himſelf a clear and diſtinct idea of the nature, pro- 
pertees, and efferts of circulation; a word frequently made uſe of without 
much meanmg, and in a vague and undetermined ſenſe. 

The term circulation is, perhaps, one of the moſt expreſſive in any 
language, and is therefore eaſily underſtood. It repreſents the ſuc- 
ceſſive tranſition of money, or transferable commodities, from hand 
to hand, and their return, as it were in a circle, to the point from 
which they ſet out. This is the rough idea which every one, who 
underſtands the word at all, muſt form of its meaning. But a ſtateſ- 
man's perceptions muſt be more accurate as well as more complex. 

He muſt combine the confequences which reſult from this ſuc- 
ceffive tranſition, and attend to the effects produced by it. He muſt 

| not 
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not only conſider the money, which is a permanent value, paſſing 
from hand to-hand, but weigh the conſequences of the variety of 
conſumption which it draws along with it, in its progreſs. 

Before a guinea can travel from London to York, it may be the 
means of conſuming a thouſand times its value, and as much more, 
before it can return to London again. Every ftop the guinea makes 

in its courſe, marks a want of deſire to conſume, in him who poſ- 

ſeſſes it. If, therefore, in any country, there were but one guinea 
in circulation, all conſumption would ſtop (or barter would take 
place) the moment it fell into the hands of a miſer. This leads us 
to the ſecond object of a ſtateſman's attention. 

II. He ought at all times to maintain a juſt proportion between the produce 
of mauſtry, and the quantity of circulating equivalent, in the hands of his 
ſubjefs, for the purchaſe of it ; that, by a fleady and judicious adminiſtration, 
he may have it in his power at ail times, either to check prodigality and hurt- 
Jul luxury, or to extend induſtry and domeſtic conſumption, according as the 
Cerca es of bis people ſhall require the one or the other corrective, to be 
applied to the matural bent and ſpirit of the times. 

For this. purpoſe, he muſt examine the ſituation of his country, 
relatively to three objects, viz. the propenſity of the rich to con- 
ſume; the diſpoſition of the poor to be induſtrious ; and the pro- 
portion of. circulating money, with reſpect to . one and the 
other. 

If the quantity of money in circulation is below the proportion 
of the two firſt, induſtry will never be able to exert itſelf; becauſe 
the equivalent in the hands of the conſumers, is then below the 

proportion of their deſires to conſume, and of thoſe of the induſ- 
trious to produce. Let me illuſtrate this by a mer example 
taken from a party at quadrille. 

When, on dealing the cards, every one puts in a-fiſh into the 
ſtake, according to the old Engliſh faſhion, a very few are ſufficient 
for the circulation of the game: but when you play the aces, the 
conſolation and the multiplication of beaſts according to the French 


cuſtom, 
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cuſtom, you muſt have a box with contracts, fiſhes, and counters; 
do reducing all to the loweſt denomination, every player has occa- 
ſion for above five hundred marks. It is therefore plain, that the 
number of marks muſt be in proportion to the circulation of the 
game. But at play, as in a ſtate, circumſtances render this circu- 
lation very irregular. Fortune may run ſo equally among the 
players, during a conſiderable time, that none of them may have 
occaſion to pay away above the value of a hundred counters, and 
while this equality continues, there is not found the ſmalleſt inter- 
ruption in the circulation. But let one of the players have a run 
of luck, you will ſoon ſee three of the boxes empty, and all the 
circulating marks heaped up before the winner. Fortune at qua- 
drille, forms ſtagnations of the circulating equivalent, as induſtry 
and frugality form them in a ſtate. At this period of the game, 
mult not the players ſtop. or muſt they nat fall upon a way of 
drawing back their marks into circulation? If they borrow back 


from the winner, this repreſents loan. If they buy back their 
marks with money from their purſes, it repreſents what I call 
throwing ſolid property into circulation. | | 
From this familiar example, we may judge how neceſſary it is 
that the circulating fund be conſtantly kept up to the proportion 
of the occaſions for it. It is impoſlible to determine the proportion 
of coin neceſſary for carrying on the circulation of a country, eſpe- 
cially of one where neither loan, or paper credit, that is the melt- 
ing down of ſolid property, are familiarly known. Here is the 
reaſon : the ſolution of the queſtion does not depend upon the quan- 
tity of coin alone, but alſo upon the diſpoſition of thoſe who are 
the poſſeſſors of it; and as theſe are conſtantly 8 the queſ- 
tion thereby becomes inſoluble. 

It is, therefore, the buſineſs of a fiatefaian; the intends to pro- 
mote circulation, to be upon his guard againſt every cauſe of ſtag- 
nation; and when he has it not in his power to remove theſe poli- 
. tical nen, as I may call them, by drawing the coin of the 
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country out of its repoſitories ; he ought (in proportion as the 
other political intereſts of his people are found to require it) to 
facilitate the introduction of ſymbolical money to ſupply its place. 

A great political genius is better diſcovered by the extent of his 
perceptions, than by the minute exactneſs of them in every part of 
the detail. It is far better for a ſtateſman to be able to diſcern 
(though ſuperficially) every object of government under all its re- 
lations, than to be able to trace any one with the greateſt accuracy. 
This is apt to occupy him too much, and no one relation ſhould 
ever engroſs his whole attention. | | 

I cannot omit in this place taking notice of a very judicious re- 
mark of M. de Melon, an eminent political French writer, who was 
employed by the Duke of Orleans in ſtate W during his regency 
of the kingdom. 

It belongs only (ſays he) to one who has had the direction of 
. every branch of government to lay down a general plan of admi- 
« niſtration, and even then, one muſt not expect from ſuch. a per- 
* ſon, very particular details with reſpect to many objects, of which 
he himſelf is entirely ignorant, and which he has been obliged 
e to confide to the care of others ſubordinate to him. A perſon 
«* who can ſtoop to a minute exactneſs in ſmall affairs, proves com- 
e monly very unequal to the adminiſtration of great ones. It is 
enough for ſuch a perſon to know principles by experience and 
FEEL TION, and to apply fundamental maxims as | occaſion re- 
« quires.” 

1 apply this obſervation to the point in hand. A ſtateſman who 
allows himſelf to be entirely taken up in promoting circulation, 
and the advancement of every ſpecies of luxurious conſumption, 
may carry matters too far, and deſtroy the induſtry he wiſhes to 
promote. This is the caſe, when the conſequences of domeſtic 
conſumption raiſes prices, and thereby hurts exportation. 

A principal object of his attention muſt therefore be, to judge 
when it is proper to encourage conſumption, 1 in favour of induſtry ; 
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and when to diſcourage it, in favour of a reformation upon the 


' growth of luxury. 
Tf the country he governs be in a ſtate of ſimplicity, and that he 


wiſhes to awaken a taſte for induſtry and refinement, he muſt, as 
has been ſaid, encourage domeſtic conſumption, for the ſake of 
multiplying, and giving bread to the induſtrious; he. muſt facili- 
rate circulation, by drawing into the hands of the public what coin 
there is in the country, in cafe he finds any part of it locked up; 
and he muſt ſupply the actual deficiency of the metals, by ſuch a 
proportion of paper credit, as may abundantly fupply the defi- 


ciency. 
i every country where amplielity prevails, ain where there is 


any conſiderable quantity of coin, a great proportion of it muſt be 
docked up: becauſe the conſumption there muſt be fmall ; conſe- 
quently, little circulation ; conſequently, either little coin, or many 
treaſures. In ſach caſes, therefore, a ſtateſman muſt engage the 


poſſeſſors of theſe riches to part with them, at the deſire of thoſe 
who can give ſecurity for their worth: and he muſt eſtabliſh the 


ſtandard of an annual retribution for the loan. If this be difficult 
to be brought about, from the want of confidence in the monied 
men, he may, in their favour, contrive expedients to become the 
borrower himſelf, at the expence of the alienation of certain rights, 
or the creation of new privileges, in lieu of intereſt; and when he 
Has engaged them to part with their coin, he may lend it out to 
ſuch as have both ſolid property and a defire to conſume ; but who, 
for want of a circulating fund to ** 2 have hi- 
therto lived in ſimplicity. 

The introduction, therefore, of loans upon intereſt, is a very 
good expedient to accelerate circulation, and give birth to induſtry. 

Os j. But here it is objected, that ſuch a plan is looked upon by 
ſome nations to be contrary to the precepts of the chriſtian religion, 
and i e a ſtateſman cannot permit it. 
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Jo this I can make no anſwer, becauſe I am no caſuiſt; but I can 

propaſe an expedient which will ſupply the defect of borrowing at 

r and as it may ſerve to illuſtrate the principles I am now 
upon, I ſhall here introduce it. 

The intention of permitting loans upon intereſt, is not to provide 
a revenue to thoſe. who have ready money locked up, but to obtain 
the uſe of a circulating equivalent to thoſe who have a ſufficient 
ſecurity to pledge for it. If the ſtateſman, therefore, ſhall find 
himfelf withheld by the canons of his church, from drawing the 
coin of his ſubjects into circulation, by permitting the loan of it 
upon intereſt, nothing is more eaſy than to invent another ſpecies 
of circulation, where no intereſt at all is neceſſary. 

: Let him open an office, where every proprietor of lands may re- 

. ceive, by virtue of a mortgage thereon, a certain proportional valug 
. of circulating paper of different denominations, the moſt proper 

IE for circulation. He may therein ſpecify a term of payment in fa- 
=. vour of the debtor, to give him an opportunity to call in his obli- 
-, gation, and relieve the engagement of his property. But that term 

1 being elapſed, the land is to belong to the creditor, or the paper to 
4 become payable by the ſtate, if required, which may in conſequence 

2 become authoriſed either to ſell the land engaged, or to retain a 
4 proportional value of the income, or of the property of the land 

itſelf, as ſhall be judged moſt expedient. 

Farther, let him conſtitute a real ſecurity for all debts upon every 
ſpecies of ſolid property, with the greateſt facility in the liquidation 
of them, in favour of thoſe who ſhall have given credit to the pro- 
prietors for merchandiſe of any kind. To compaſs this, let all 
entails, ſubſtitutions, and fdei commiſſa, or truſts, reſtraining the 

alienation of land- property, be diſſolved; and let ſuch. property be 
rendred as ſaleable as houſhold furniture. Let ſuch principles in- 
fluence the ſpirit of the government; let this ſort of paper credit 
ko be modified and extended according to circumſtances, and a taſte. 
- for conſumption will ſoon take place. oy 
8 Gee The 
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| The greateſt of all obſtacles to induſtry in its infancy, is the gene- Y 
* ral want of credit on both ſides. The conſumers having no cir- = 
culating value, the difficulty of liquidating what they owe by the 
alienation. of their lands, prevents their getting credit; and the 
many examples of induſtrious people giving way, on account of 
bad payments, diſcourages others from aſliſting them in the begin · 
ning of their undertaking. | 
From theſe: principles we may gather, chat a ſtateſman who in- bs 
tends to increaſe induſtry and domeſtic conſumption, ſhould ſet out k 
by providing a circulating fund of one kind or other, which ought 
always to be ready, and conſtantly at the command of thoſe who 
have any ſort of real equivalent to give for the conſumption they 
incline to make: for as ſpecie may often times be wanting, a con- 
trivance muſt be fallen upon immediately to ſupply that want. 


The utility of this Kind of credit, or paper money; is principally 
at the inſtant of its entring into circulation, becauſe it is then only 
that it ſupplies the want of real ſpecie; and by this invention, tlie 
deſire to conſume creates, as it were, the circulating equivalent, 
without which the alienation of the produce of induſtry would not 7 
Have taken place; en ene the induſtry itſelf would have ſuf- ; 
fered a check. | 4 f, 

But in the after rnit of this paper money from hand to 3 3 
hand, this utility comes to ceaſe ;. becauſe the ſubſequent conſumer, * 
who has another man's paper to give in exchange, is already pro- 
vided with a circulating equivalent, and therefore were it not for 
the wearing of the ſpecie, or difficulty of procuring it, it is quite 

indifferent both to the ſtate, as well as to circulation, whether this 9 
paper continues to paſs current, or whether it be taken up, and 1 
realized by the debtor, and gold and ſilver be made to circulate in : 
its place. 

Let me now endeavour to make this whole doctrine ſtill more 
plain, by an example. 


1 


Suppoſe 
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suppoſe a country where there is a million of pieces of gold em- 
ployed :neceflarily in carrying on the ordinary circulation, a million 


of pieces of the ſame value locked up, becauſe the proprietors have 


no deſire to ſpend them. Suppoſe the revenue of the ſolid property 
of the country to be worth alſo x million a year; and that if the 
fund itſelf could be ſold, it might be worth twenty millions of the 
ſame ſpecie. Suppoſe no ſuch thing as credit or paper money to be 
known; and that every man who inclines to make any conſumption; 
muſt be provided previouſly with a part of the circulating million; 
before he can ſatisfy his inclination. | 

Under theſe circumſtances, the ſtateſman reſolves to eſtabliſh 3 in- 
duftry, and finding that by his people's taking a taſte for a greater 
conſumption, the million which was formerly ſufficient for carry- 
ing on Circulation, is no longer ſo; he propoſes to thoſe who have 
the other million locked up, to borrow it from them at 5 per cent. 
and the better to engage them to comply with-his propoſal, he offers: 


to impoſe duties upon the whole of the inhabitants to- the annual- 


amount of fifty. thouſand pieces of gold, to be paid annually to the- 
creditors, in return for their treaſure. If this-ſcheme be adopted, 


he may lend out his million in ſmall ſums, to every one who in- 


clines to borrow, upon good ſecurity ;- or by premiums and other: 


encouragements given to his infant manufactures, he. may throw 


it into the hands of the public, that is, into circulation: Here is: 
one method of increaſing-the quantity of a-circulating fund, when: 


an augmentation upon the conſumption of the produce of induſtry 


comes to demand it. 


But let us now-ſuppoſe this regular plan of -borrowing to be con- 
trary, to what 1s called the conſtitution of the ſtate, to religion, or- 


to the ſpirit of the people, what muſt be done to Hey: the place 
of ſuch a ſcheme? 


The ſtateſman muſt then fall upon another contrivance, by ex- 


tending the uſe of pledges, and inſtead of moveables, accept ot” 


lands, houſes, &c. The Monte pieta at. Rome: iſſues paper money 
. 


upon 
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upon moveable ſecurity depoſited in their hands. Let the ſtateſman, 
without exacting: intereſt, do the ſame upon the lands of his ſub- 
jects, the beſt of all ſecurities. While the lands ſubſiſt, this paper 
money muſt retain its value; becauſe I ſuppoſe the regulations to 
be ſuch as to make it convey an indiſputable right to the lands en- 
gaged. The advantage of ſuch an eſtabliſhment will be, that as 
formerly no man could purchaſe the ſmalleſt produce of induſtry, 
without having a part of the circulating million of pieces of gold; 
every body now who has an inclination to conſume may imme- 
diately procure paper money in proportion to his wor „ and roc 
in return whatever he deſires to poſſeſs. 

Now let me ſuppoſe that this paper money ſhall in time, and 
Lenin the growing taſte for ſuperfluities, amount to the value of 
five millions of pieces of gold. I aſk, whether the real value of 
this paper is any way diminithed, becauſe it exceeds, by far, all the 
gold and ſilver in the country, and conſequently cannot all at once 
be liquidated by the means of the coin? Certainly not: becauſe it 
does not draw its value from any repreſentation of theſe metals, 
but from the lands to which it conveys a right. Next, I aſk, if the 
country is thereby become any richer? Ianſwer, alſo, in the nega- 
tive: becauſe the property of the lands, if ſold, being ſuppoſed 
worth twenty millions, the proprietors of the paper are here ſup- 
poſed to have acquired, by their induſtry, five millions of the 

twenty; and no more than the remaining fifteen millions belong to 
the landlords. 

Let us now ſuppoſe a million of this paper money to fall into the 
hands of thoſe who have no inclination to ſpend-it. This 1s the caſe 
of the frugal, or money hoarding perſons, and they will naturally 
chuſe to realize their paper, by taking poſſeſſion of the lands repre- 
ſented by it. The moment this operation takes place, rhe million 
of paper money is annihilated, and the circulating capital is reduced 
to four millions of paper, and one million of ſpecie. Suppoſe, on 


the other hand, that thoſe who have treaſures which they cannot 
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hol at 1 8500 ſeeing a paper money in circulation, which con- 
veys a right to ſolid property, ſhall purchaſe it with their million 
of pieces of gold, and then lay hold of a proportional part of the 
land: what effect will this double operation produce upon the cir- 


culating fund? I anſwer, that inſtead of being compoſed as for- 
merly, of one million of coin and five millions of paper, it will, at 
firſt, on the buying up of the paper, conſiſt of two millions of coin 


and five millions of paper; and ſo ſoon as the million of paper 


bought up comes to be realized upon the land, and thereby extin- 
guiſhed, the circulating coin will be two millions, and the paper 
will be reduced to four. Here then is a very rational method of 
drawing all the coin of the country from the treaſures of the fru- 
gal, without the help of intereſt. Let me take one ſtep farther, 
and then I will ſtop, that I may not too far anticipate the ſubject of 
the following hook” 


I ſuppoſe, that the ſtateſman perceiving that the conſtant cir- 
culation of the coin inſenſibly wears it away, and reflecting that: 
the value of it is entirely in proportion to its weight, and that the 
diminution of the maſs muſt be an effectual diminution of the real 


riches of his country, ſhall call in the metals and depoſit them in a 
treaſure, and ſhall deliver, in their place, a paper money having a 


ſecurity upon the coin locked up. Is it not plain, that while the 


treaſure remains, the paper circulated will carry along with it as 
real (though not ſo intrinſic) a value as the coin itſelf could have 
done? But if this treaſure comes to be ſpent, what will the caſe be 
then? It is evident, that the paper conveying a right to the coin, 
will then as effectually loſe its value, as the other ſpecies of paper 
conveying a right to the lands, and iſſued, as we have ſuppoſed, by 
the proprietors of them, would have done, had an earthquake 
{wallowed up, or a foreign conqueror ſeized the ſolid property en- 
gaged as a ſecurity for this paper. 
The expedient, therefore, of ſymbolical money, which is no more 
than a ſpecies of what is called credit; is principally uſeful to encou- 
f rage 
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rage conſumption, and to increaſe the demand for the produce of 
Anduſtry. And the bringing the largeſt quantity of coin poſſible 
into a country, cannot ſupply the want of it in this reſpect; becauſe 
the credit is conſtantly at hand to every one who has property, and 
the other may fail;them on a thouſand: occaſions. N man who has 
credit may always purchaſe, though ne may be ere times with- 
out a ſhilling in his pocket. 
Whenever, therefore, the intereſt - of a tate requires that the rich 


inhabitants ſhauld increaſe their conſumption, in favour of the in- 


duſtrious poor; then the ſtateſman ſhould fall upon every method 
to maintain a proportion between the progreſs of induſtry, and the 
gradual augmentation of the circulating fund, by enabling the in- 
habitants to throw with .caſe their ſolid property into circulation 
whenever. coin is found wanting. Here entails are pernicious. 
On the other hand, when luxury begins to make tan. great a pro- 
greſs, and when it threatens to be prejudicial to foreign trade, then 
might ſolid property be rendred more unwieldy; and entails might 


then become uſeful : all moveable debts, except bills of exchange 


in foreign circulation, might be ſtripped of their privileges, and 
particularly, as in France, of the right of arreſting the perſon of 
the debtor. Uſury ought then to be puniſhed ſeverely ; even ſome- 
thing like the Senatus Conſultum Macedonianum, which made the contract 
of loan void on the fide of the borrowers, while they remained un- 


der the power of their fathers, might be introduced. Merchants 


accounts ſhould no more be allowed to enjoy a preference to other 
debts; but on the contrary, be-made41able to a ſhort preſcription. 
In a word, domeſtic circulation ſhould be clogged, and foreign cir- 
culation accelerated. When foreign trade again comes to a ſtop, 
then the former plan may be taken up a-new, and domeſtic cir- 


culation accelerated and facilitated, in anten as the en of 


induſtry and taſte of ſuperfluity require it. 


III. A flateſman ,ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between * branches | 


circulation which operate a vibration in the balance of wealth, and theſe 
. which 
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which do nor, in order to regulate the taxes which he * think e 60 lan 


nd his people. 
In treating of this third object of a ſtateſman's attention, 1 mall 


confine myſelf to the application of thoſe principles which point 
out the neceſſity of taxation among a luxurious people, become 
wealthy by the means of trade, where the induſtrious can no longer 
be made to ſubſiſt but by means of a great domeſtic circulation, 


which is the object of our preſent inquiry. 
In every caſe where the balance of wealth is made to vibrate by 


circulation, there is an opportunity of impoſing a tax upon con- 
ſumptions, perfectly proportioned to the quantity of the circula- 
tion. Now by the impoſition of taxes, and the right employment 
of the amount of them, a ſtateſman has it in his power to retard. 


or to promote the conſumption of any branch of induſtry. By the 
impoſition of duties he may either check luxury when he finds it 


calling off too many hands from other more neceſſary occupations ; 


or by granting premiums, he may promote conſumption or expor- 


tation upon branches where it is expedient to increaſe the hands 


employed, which laſt is the reverſe of taxation; or in the third place, 
when foreign trade begins to bear a ſmall proportion to domeſtic 
conſumption, he may profit of luxury, and draw a part of the 


wealth of the luxurious into the public treaſure, by gently aug- 
menting the impoſitions upon it; for when taxes are gently increa- 
ſed, conſumption is not checked; conſequently, this is the. proper 
method to be followed, when luxury does no harm. But when it 


proves hurtful, the riſe in the impoſitions ſhould be ſudden, that 
they may operate the effects of violent revolutions which are al- 


ways accompanied with inconveniencies, and on ſuch occaſions 


every inconvenience will mark the ſucceſs of the operation. An 


example will make this plain. | 
If you want to check the drinking of Wim liquors, let every 
alteration of your oeconomy concerning them, either as to the im- 
Feng upon the conſumption, or regulations in the retailing 
VOI. I. 1 them, 
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them, proceed by jerks as it were; if you want to increaſe the re- 
venue, from the propenſity people have to poiſon themſelves with 
ſpirits, your augmentations and alterations may be gentle and 
progreſſive. 

Here let me obſerve by the way, that the beſt method for a 
ſtateſman to curb any fort of vice among his people, is to ſet out 
by facilitating the gratification of it, in order to bring it once upon 
a regular and ſyſtematical footing, and then by ſadden and violent 
revolutions in the adminiſtration of the oeconomy of it, to deſtroy 
it and root it out. 

Were all the ſtrumpets in London received into a large and con- 
venient building, whither the diffolute might repair for a while 
with ſecrecy and ſecurity, in a ſhort time, no looſe women would 
be found in the ftreets. And it cannot be doubted, but that by 
having them all together under certain regulations, which might 
render their lives more eaſy than they are at preſent, the progreſs 


of debauchery, and its hurtful conſequences, might in a great mea- 


fure be prevented. At Paris, they are to be found in their houſes, 
becauſe the police never troubles them there while they commit no 
riot or diſturbance. But when they are perſecuted in their habita- 
tions, they break forth into the ſtreets, and by the open exerciſe of 
their profeſſion, the delicacy of modeſty is univerſally hurt and 
but too frequently blunted, and the example that thoſe proſtitutes 
openly ſet to their own ſex, debauches more women than all the 
rakes in town do. 

I hope this digreſſion will not be miſconſtructed into an apology for 
public ſtews, where, in place of following good regulations for ſup- 
preſſing the vices with which they are filled, the. principal object is 
frequently to encourage the abuſes for the ſake of making them turn 
to account as a branch of revenue. Such a plan of adminiſtration re- 
preſents a ſtateſman who turns againſt his people, thoſe arms which 
he had provided for their defence. My intention is very different, it is 

to curb vice as much as poſſible, and toſhut up what cannot be rooted 
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out within the bounds of order, and to remove it as a nuſance 
from the eyes of the public, and from the contagious imitation of 
the innocent. I now come to the object of a ſtateſman's attention, 
relative to that branch of circulation which implies no vibration of 
the balance of wealth between the parties concerned, 

The more perfect and the more extended any ſtateſman's know- 
ledge is of the circumſtances and fituation of every individual in 
the ſtate which he governs, the more he has it in his power to do 
them good or harm. I always ſuppoſe his inclinations to be vir- 
tuous and benevolent. 

The circulation of large ſums of money brings riches to light 
for 2 moment, which before and after are commonly hid from the 
eyes of the public. Thoſe branches of property therefore, which 
have once made their appearance in this ſpecies of circulation, 
ſhould not be loft ſight of until they come naturally to melt away, 
by returning into the other branch of which we have been ſpeak- 
ing ; that is, until they are fairly ſpent, and the balance be made 
to turn againſt the former proprietors of them. After this revolu- 
tion, they will circulate for a while in ſmall ſums, and remain im- 
perceptible, but in time they will come to form new ſtagnations ; 
then they will be lent ont again, or employed in the purchaſe of 
lands; and falling once more under the eyes of the ſtate, they will 
again become an object of the ſame attention as formerly. 

Nothing is more reaſonable, than that all property which pro- 
duces an annual determined income, ſhould be made to contribute 
to the common burthens of a ſtate. But thoſe taxes which are in- 
tended to operate upon ſo moveable a property as ready money, 
ought to be impoſed with a moſt gentle hand, and even ſo as not 
to appear directly to affect it. The ftateſman here muſt load his 
wealthy citizens with duties, as Horace loads his ſovereign with 
adulation, never addrefling his compliments directly to the empe- 
ror, but conveying them to him in the moſt elegant manner, 
through the channel of an interpoſed perſon. Thus people poſſeſ- 
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ſing large capitals of ready money, which in a moment they can 
tranſport beyond the reach of the moſt extended juriſdiction, may 
have certain privileges granted them which may attach them to the 
country (in England, for example, a vote in a county or burrow). 
and then in conſequence- of their rank, not becauſe of their mo- 
ney, be made to come under a ſort of capitation, or other ſimilar 
impoſition bearing another name. Might not the creditors of that 
nation be repreſented in parliament, and in conſequence of ſo great 
a privilege, and the additional ſecurity thereby granted to the 
funds, be made afterwards to come under taxations as well as other 
proprietors of a determined revenue. An admirable hint for the 
impoſition of ſuch taxes, is to be met with in a certain great Euro- 
pean monarchy, where the higheſt order of knighthood is diſtin- 
guiſhed witlr a ribband, a ſtar, and a penſion of about an hundred 
and thirty pounds ſterling a year. But ſo ſoon as any one is raiſed 
to that dignity, he pays exactly that very ſum in lieu of capitation. 
The penſion was given by the prince who inſtituted the order; the 
capitation followed in a ſubſequent reign, and now appears rather 
a mark of diſtinction than a burthen. 

IV. The next object of a flateſman's attention proper to be taken notice of, 
ts the different political conſiderations which muſt occur to him when he com- 
pares the turning of the balance of wealth againſt. the induſtrious members of 
a ſtate, with thoſe vibrations which take place againſt the not working part of 
the inhabitants. In other words, the different effect of taxes, as they ſeveral- 
ly affet thoſe who conſume in order. to FI and thoſe who conſume in 
order to gratify their defires. 

The one and the other conſumption: implies a vibration in the ba- 
| lance of wealth, and whenever there is a vibration, there. we have 
| ſaid that a proportional tax may be impoſed. 

But as the intention of taxes, as I underſtand. them; 1s only to 
advance the public good (by throwing a part of the wealth of the 
rich into the hands of the induſtrious poor, and not to exhauſt one 
part of a nation to enrich anothen no neceſſary article of conſump- 
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tion ſhould be taxed to an induſtrious perſon, but in ſuch a way as 


to enable him to draw back the full amount of it, from thoſe who 
conſume his work. By this means, the whole load of taxes muſt 
fall upon the other category of inhabitants, to wit, thoſe who live 
upon the produce of a fund already acquired. 

Let me here obſerve, by the way, that if taxes are rightly laid on, 
no induſtrious perſon, any more than another who lives upon his 
income, will ever be able to draw back one farthing of ſuch impo- 
ſitions as he has paid upon his conſumption of ſuperfluity. This ſhall in, 
its proper place be made ſufficiently plain; at preſent it would be a 
ſuperfluous anticipation of the doctrine of taxation, to point out the 
methods of compaſling this end. My intention at preſent is only 
to recapitulate the objects of a ſtateſman's attention, with regard to 


the conſequences of circulation, and the vibrations of the balance 


of wealth; and having ſhewn how nearly thoſe principles are con- 


nected with thoſe of taxation, this alone is ſufficient to ſhew their 


importance. 


V. A flateſman ought to attend to the difference between the foreign and 
domeſtic circulation of the national wealth. 


— 


This object, though in part relative to foreign commerce, muſt 
not be paſſed over without obſervation. In fact, there is no nation 
entirely deprived of foreign communications; therefore, although 
a ſtateſman, who is at the head of a luxurious people, may act in 
general as if there were none at all, yet ſtill he muſt be attentive to 
the conſequences of circulation with his neighbours, in ſo far as it 
takes place. 8 85 


Every commercial correſpondence with foreign nations, not car- 
ried on by the exchange of conſumable commodities, muſt produce 
a vibration of the balance of wealth, either in favour or prejudice 
of the intereſt we have in our eye. But it does not follow, becauſe 
there is a vibration, that therefore a ſtateſman has the ſame liberty 


of impoſing taxes upon every article of conſumption, as if the two- 


. ſcales, 
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ſcales were vibrating within the country ſubject to his admini- 
ſtration. 

When the conſumers are his ſubjects, he may ſafely impoſe the 
tax, and if he raiſes it by degrees, ſo high as to diminiſh the con- 
ſumption, and reduce the amount of the impoſition, he will pro- 
bably gain on the other hand, by diſcouraging the foreign impor- 
tation, and by keeping the nation's wealth at home, 'more than he 
poſſibly could have got by the amount of his tax, in *» — of 
the diſſipation of it. 

When the foreigners are the conſumers, the caſe is very dif- 
ferent: for you cannot oblige a man who is not your ſubject, to 
pay beyond the advantage he gains by your correſpondence. It is 
therefore, as has been ſaid, only upon the exportation of goods, 
where the nation has great natural advantages over her neighbours, 
that any duty can be raiſed. . 

VI. The laſt object I ſhall mention as worthy of a flateſman's. 
attention, is, the rules conduct he ſhould preſcribe to himſelf, as to the 
extending or contracting taxation, according as he finds a variation in the 
proportion between the FOREIGN and DOMESTIC circulation of his country. 

For this purpoſe he muſt know exactly the proportions of the one 
and the other; he mult compare the quantity of domeſtic conſump- 
tion, with the produce of induſtry and quantity of importations. 

If domeſtic conſumption be equal to the ſum of both, the conntry 
muſt annually loſe the value imported. In this caſe, taxes are to 
be raiſed by ſudden jerks, - eſpecially upon importations; not to in- 
creaſe the produce of them, but to prevent the increaſe of Ay, 
and diſſipation of national wealth. 

If domeſtic confumption do not exceed the produce of induſtry, 
this will prove that exportation is at leaſt equal to importation. In 
this caſe the exportation muſt be fupported ; and when that can no 
otherwiſe be done, a. part of the taxes levied upon home con- 
ſumption muft be diſtributed in premmms upon the articles of ex- 
—— and when this alſo becomes ineffectual, then all im- 
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portations for conſumption mult be cut off, according to the prin- 
ciples above laid down. 

If the domeſtic conſumption ſhould really fall ſhort of the pro- 
duce of induſtry, it marks a flouriſhing foreign trade. Prices then 
muſt be kept low, as has been abundantly explained; conſequently, 
there will be leſs profit from taxes; becauſe every penny impoſed, 
which affects the price of exportable goods, muſt be refunded out 
of the neþt produce of them, and all the expence of collecting that 
part is entirely loſt to the public: the remainder, therefore, will be 
greater or leſs, according as foreign trade is great or ſmall. 

In proportion, therefore, as domeſtic circulation gains ground 
upon the foreign, taxes become neceſſary; in order, with the 


amount of them, to correct the bad effects of luxury, in railing 


prices, by giving larger premiums to ſupport exportation. And in 
proportion as a ſtateſman's endeavours to ſupport the trade of his 
country becomes ineffectual, from the growing taſte of diſſipation 
in his ſubjects, the utility of an opulent exchequer will be more 
and more diſcovered; as he will be thereby enabled to ſupport his 
authority againſt the influence of the great load of riches thrown 
into domeſtic circulation, and to defend his luxurious and wealthy 
fubjects from the effects of the jealouſy of thoſe nations which en- 
riched them. | 

Jo conclude, the exportation of work, and the ſupporting a ſu- 
periority in the competition of foreign markets (as has been ſaid, 


and as ſhall be farther explained) ſeem to be the moſt rational in- 


ducements to engage a ſtateſman to begin a ſcheme of impoſing 


conſiderable taxes upon his people, while they enjoy any ſhare of 
foreign commerce. If ſuch taxes continue to ſubſiſt after the extinc- 


tion of it, and are then found neceſſary; this neceſſity is itſelf a 


eonſequence of the change made on the ſpirit and manners of a 
people become rich and luxurious. 


The charge of government, under ſuch circumſtances, mulſt. 
greatly increaſe, as well as the price of every thing, Is it not very 


natural 
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natural, that he who is employed by the ſtate ſhould receive an equi- 
valent proportioned to the value of his ſervices? Is it to be ſuppoſed, 
that a perſon born in a high rank, who, from this circumſtance 
alone, acquires an advantage, in moſt nations, hardly to be made up 


by any acquired abilities, will dedicate his time and his attendance 


for the remuneration which might ſatisfy his inferiors ? The talents 
of great men deſerve reward as much as thoſe of the loweſt among 
the induſtrious ; and the ſtate is with reaſon made to pay for every 
ſervice ſhe receives. This circulation of an adequate equivalent, 
we have ſaid to be the palladium of liberty, the band of gentle de- 
pendence among freemen; and the ſame ſpirit ought to animate 
every part of the political body. That nothing is to be done for nothing, 
is a fundamental political maxim in every free government, and 
obligations, not liquidated by a juſt equivalent, form pretenſions 
beyond their worth; and are conſtantly accompanied with diſcon- 
tent at one time or other. 

Another uſe of taxes, after the extinction of foreign trade, 1s to 
aſliſt circulation, by performing, as it were, the function of the heart 
of a child, when at its birth that of the mother can be of no farther 
uſe to it. The public treaſure, by receiving from the amount of 
taxes, a continual flux of money, may throw it out into the moſt 
proper channels, and thereby keep that induſtry alive, which for- 
merly flouriſhed, and alone depended upon the 'proſperity of to- 
reign commerce. | 
In proportion, therefore, as a ſtateſman perceives the rivers of 
Wealth, (as we have called them above) which were in briſk cir- 
culation with all the world, begin to flow abroad more ſlowly, and 
to form ſtagnations, which break out into domeſtic circulation, he 
ought to ſet a plan of taxation on foot, as a fund for premiums to 
indemnify exportation for the loſs it muſt ſuſtain from the riſe of 
prices, occaſioned by luxury; and alſo for ſecuring the ſtate itſelf, 
againſt the influence of domeſtic riches, as well as for recompenſing 
thoſe who are employed in its ſervice, 
| This 
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This ſyſtem ought to be carried on and extended, in proportion 
to the decay of foreign trade; and when this comes in a manner to 
ceaſe, then the increaſe of taxes, and the judicious application of 
them, going hand in hand, the ſtate itſelf will ſupport circulation, 
by receiving with one hand, and giving out with the other ; until by 
a prudent management under the care and direction of an able 
ſtateſman, through time and perſeverance, every internal vice be 
corrected, and foreign commerce be made to flouriſh once more, 
from the principles we have been laying down, and from what 
may be farther ſaid to illuſtrate them in the ſubſequent books of 
this inquiry. i 

While induſtry is kept alive there is ſtill ground for hope. Man- 


ners change, and the ſame luxury which extinguiſhed foreign 


trade, by calling home the wealth employed in that ſpecies of cir- 
culation, may afterwards, by keeping induſtry alive at home, and 
by throwing a ſufficient power of wealth into the hands of a good 
ſtateſman, render the recovery of that trade no difficult project, to 
one who has an inſtrument in his poſſeſſion, ſo irreſiſtible in re- 
moving every obſtacle in the way of his undertaking. 

This repreſents a new circulation ; to wit, that of the ſpirit and 
manners of a people, who, under the government of able ſtateſ- 
men, may proſper in every ſituation ; and ſince, from the nature of 
man, no proſperity can be permanent, the next beſt thing to be 
done, is, to yield to the force which cannot be reſiſted ; and, by ad- 
dreſs and management, reconduct a people to the height of their 
former proſperity, after having made them travel (as I may ſay) with 
as little inconvenience as poſlible, through all the ſtages of decline. 
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CHAP. XXVIE. 


Circulation confidered with regard to the rife and fall of the 
Price of Subſſtence and ManufaFures. 


ka e of this chapter is to apply the principles we 
have been in ſearch of, to the ſolution of ſome queſtions, 
which have been treated by, thoſe great maſters of political rea- 
ſoning, Meſſrs. de Monteſquieu and Hume. The ideas they have 
broached are ſo pretty, and the theory they have laid down for de- 
termining the riſe and fall of prices ſo ſimple, and ſo extenſive, 
chat it is no wonder to ſee it adopted by almoſt every one who has 


writ after them. 
I have not forgot how much I was pleaſed when firft 1 peruſed 


| thefe authors, from the eaſy diſtribution which a general theory 
enabled me to make of certain claſſes of my ideas then lying with- 
out order, in that great repoſitory of human crudities, the memory ; 
which frequently retains more materials, than people, commonly, 
have either time, or perhaps capacity rightly to digeſt. _ 

I am very far from pretending to any ſuperiority of underſtand- 
ing over thoſe gentlemen whoſe opinions I intend to review: acci- 
dent alone has led me to a more minute examination of the parti- 
cular circumſtances, upon which they have founded their general 
combinations ; and in conſequence of my inquiries, I think I have 
diſcovered, that in this, as in every other part of the ſcience of poli- 
tical oeconomy, there is hardly ſuch a thing as a general rule to be 
laid down. 

There is no real or adequate proportion between the value of 
money and of goods; and yet in every country we find one od 
bliſhed. How is this to be accounted for ? 


We 
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We have, in the fourth chapter of this book, already inquired 
into the principles which point out the influence of trade upon the 
variation of the price of goods; but the queſtion now comes to be, 
how to fix and determine the fundamental price, which 1s the ob- 
ject of variation. It has been ſaid, that the price of a manufacture 
is to be known by the expence of living of the workman, the 
ſum it coſts him to bring his work to perfection, and his reaſonable 
profit. We are now to examine what it is, which in all countries 
muſt determine the ſtandard prices of theſe articles of the firſt ne- 
ceſlity ; fince the value of them does neceflarily influence that of 
all others. 

The beſt way to come at wah in all queſtions of this nature, is, 
to ſimplify them as much as poſſible, that er may be firſt clearly 
underſtood. 

Whenever a queſtion ariſes about price, an alienation is neceſ- 
ſarily implied; and when we ſuppoſe a common ſtandard in the 
price of any thing, we muſt ſuppoſe the alienation of it to be fre- 
quent and familiar. Now I muſt here obſerve, that in countries 
where ſimplicity reigns (which are thoſe where the deciſion of this 
queftion ought regularly to be ſought for, ſince it is there only 
where a complication of circumſtances do not concur to raiſe the 
prices of ſubſiſtence) it is hardly poflible to determine any ſtandard 
for the price of articles of the firſt neceflity. 

Let us examine the ſtate of thoſe hunting Indians who live by 
their bow, and of other nations where the inhabitants exerciſe, 1 
may ſay univerfally, that ſpecies of agriculture which Thave called 
a direct method of fubſiſtence, and we ſhall find, that the articles 
of food and neceffaries are hardly found in commerce: no perſon 
purchaſes them; becauſe the principal occupation of every body 
is to procure them for himſelf. What anfwer woult a Scotch high- 
lander have given any one, fifty years ago, who would have aſked 
him, for how much he fold a quart of his milk, a dozen of his 
©8835, or a load of his rurf In many provinces, unacquainted with 
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trade and induſtry, there are many things which bear no deter- 
mined price; becauſe they are ſeldom or never ſold. l 
Sale alone can determine prices, and frequent ſale can only fix a 
ſtandard. Now the frequent ſale of articles of the firſt neceſſity 
marks a diſtribution of inhabitants into labourers, and what we have 
called rec hands. The firſt are thoſe who produce the neceſſaries of 
life; the laſt are thoſe who muſt buy them: and as the fund with 
which they purchaſe is produced from their induſtry, it follows, 
that without induſtry there can be no ſale of articles of ſubſiſtence; 


confequently, no ſtandard price determined. 

Another conſequence of this reaſoning, is, that the ale of ſub- 
ſiſtence implies a ſuperfluity of it in the hands of the ſeller, and a 
proper equivalent for it in the hands of the buyer; and when the 
equivalent is not money, it alſo implies a ſuperfluity of the produce 
of ſome ſort of induſtry; conſequently, by the exchange of ſuper- 


fluities upon certain articles, a man procures to himſelf a ſufficiency 


upon every one. This repreſents that gentle ne which 
unites the members of a free ſociety. 

Does it not follow from this analyſis of the queſtion, that the 
prices of articles of the firſt neceſſity, depend rather upon the occu- 
pation and diſtribution of the claſſes of inhabitants, than either 
upon the abundance of thoſe neceſſaries, or of the money to pur- 
chaſe them; ſince many examples may be found, where theſe ar- 

ticles have borne little or no price, even in countries where money 
was not wanting. The reaſon therefore of low prices, is not the 
vaſt abundance of the things to be ſold, but the little occaſion any 
body has to buy them; every one being provided for them in one 
way or other, without being obliged to go to market. | 

How many familiar examples occur every where of this oeco- 
nomy ! do we not find in every country, even when the numbers 
of the induſtrious free are multiplied exceedingly, more than one 
half of the inhabitants fed directly from the earth? The whole 


claſs of farmers does not go to market for ſubſiſtence. Aſk a country 
gentleman 
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gentleman the expence of his living, he will tell you the ſum of 


money he yearly ſpends, perhaps the quantity of his rents in kind, 
which he conſumes in his houſe, and the rent of the lands he holds 


himſelf in farm; but it will never come into his head to reckon 
the value of every chicken, ſheep, or bullock, with which his farm 
provides him, which he conſumes without eſtimation, and which 
in many countries he could not * of * any determined 
value. | | 
From this I {till conclude, that it 1s only in countries of induſtry 
where the ſtandard prices of articles of the firſt neceſſity can be 
determined; and ſince in theſe, many circumſtances concur to 
render them either higher or lower than in other countries, ir fol- 
lows, that in themſelves they bear no determined proportion what- 
ſoever, to the quantity of gold and ſilver in the country, as I hope 
preſently to make ſtill more evident. 

What 1s it then which determines the ſtandard value of theſe ar- 
ticles, in countries of induſtry? Here follows, in my humble opi- 
nion, the beſt anſwer to this queſtion, 

The ſtandard price of ſubſiſtence is determined from two con- 
ſiderations. The firſt from the number of thoſe who are obliged 
to buy, that! is to ſay, of thoſe who have them not of their own, 
and who are not provided with them, in lieu of ſervice, by thoſe 
who have. The ſecond is, from the degree of employment found 
for thoſe who are obliged to purchaſe them. ; 

The number of the buyers of ſubſiſtence, nearly determines the 
quantity ſold ; becauſe it is a neceſſary article, and muſt be provided 
in a determined proportion for every one: and the more the ſale is 
frequent, the more the price is determined. Next as to the ſtan- 
dard: this, I apprehend, muſt depend. upon the faculties of the 
buyers; and theſe again muſt be determined by the extent of thoſe 
of the greateſt numbers of them; that is to ſay, by the extent of the 
faculties of the lower claſſes of the people. This is the reaſon why 


bread, in the greateſt famine, never can riſe above a certain price; 
for 


for did it exceed the facultics of the great claſſes of a people, their 
demand muſt be withdrawn, which would leave the market over- 
ſtocked for the confurnption of the rich; confequently, ſuch per- 
fons; who in times of ſcarcity are forced to ſtarve, can only be ſuch 
_ whoſe faculties fall, unfortunately, below the ſtandard of thoſe of 


te great claſs: conſequently, in countries of induſtry, the price 


of ſubfiſtence never can rife beyond the powers to purchaſe of 
that numerous claſs who enjoy phyſical-neceſſaries; conſequently, 
never to ſuch an immoderate height as to ftarve conſiderable num- 
bers of the people; a thing which very commonly happens in coun- 
tries where induſtry is little known, where multitudes depend 
merely upon the charity of others, and who have no WN left, 
fo foon as this comes to fail them. 


The faculties, therefore, of thoſe who labour for a phyſical-ne- 
ceſſary, muſt, in induſtrious nations, determine the ſtandard value 
of ſubſiſtence, - and the value in money which they receive for 
their work, will determine the ſtandard of their faculties, which 
muſt riſe or fall according to the proportion of the demand for 
their labour. 

By this expoſition of the matter, I do not pretend to have diſſi- 
pated every obſcurity. The queſtion ſtill remains complex, as the 
nature of it requires it ſhould do; and the ſolution of it depends 
upon farther conſiderations, which now lead me to the examination 
of the doctrine of Meſſrs. de Monteſquieu and Hume, concerning 
the influence of riches upon the increaſe of prices. I ſhall begin 
by ſhortly laying this doctrine before my readers, in three propo- 
ſitions. 

1m, The prices (ay they) of commodities, are always propor- 
tioned to the plenty of money in the country. So that the aug- 
mentation of wealth, even fictitious, ſuch as paper, affects the Rate 


of prices, in proportion to its quantity. 


2do. The 
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20%. The coin and current money in a country, is the repreſen- 
tation of all the labour and commodities of it. 80 that in proportion 
as there is more or leſs of this repre ſentation, (money) there goes 
a greater or leſs quantity of the thing repreſented (commodities, 
&c.) to the ſame quantity of it. From this it follows, that 

3119. Increaſe commodities, they become cheaper; increaſe mo- 
ney, they riſe in their value. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than theſe ideas. They appear 
at firſt fight, ſufficiently extenſive to comprehend every variation of . 
circumſtances which can happen. Who was the firſt author of 
this doctrine, I cannot ſay. I find it in Mr. Locke, and in the Spec- 
tator for the 19th of October, 1711 ; but they have been beautifully 
illuſtrated by Monſr. de Monteſquieu; and Mr. Hume has extended 


the theory, and diverſified it prettily in his political diſcourſes ; 


which have done much honour to that gentleman, and drawn the 
approbation of the learned world ſo much, that there is hardly a 
nation in Furope which has not the pleafure of Nane them in 
their own language. 

Upon examining this theory, when I came to treat of the mat- 
ters it 1s calculated to-influence, I found I could not make it anſwer 
to the principles I had purſued, in the moſt natural order in which 
I had been able to deduce them: and this confideration obliged me, 
with regret, to lay it afide, and to follow another, much more 
complex. I have already expreſſed the mortification I have always 
had upon finding myſelf forced to ſtrike out a general rule, and 
this, of all others, had at firſt hit my fancy the moſt; but I am 
obliged to confeſs, that upon a cloſe examination of the three pro- 
poſitions, I am obliged to range this ingenious expoſition of a moſt 
intereſting ſubject, among thoſe general and nn maxims 
which never fail to lead to error. 

In order to ſet the matter in as clear a light as poſſible, F ſhall 
make a ſhort application of my own principles, relating to the de- 
ciſion of the main queſtion, * cauſes of the riſe and fall of prices, 


2 | and 
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and conclude my chapter with fome remarks upon the three pro- | 


poſitions above laid down, ſubmitting tlie whole to the better judg- 
ment of my reader. 

I have laid it down. as a principle, hae it is the complicated ope- 
rations of demand and competition, which determines the ſtandard 
price of every thing. If there be many labourers, and little de- 
mand, work will be cheap. If the increaſe of riches, therefore, 
have the effect of raiſing demand, work will increaſe in its value, 
becauſe there competition is implied; but if it has only the effect of 
augmenting demand, prices will ſtand as formerly. What then will 
become of the additional quantity of coin, or paper money? I an- 
ſwer, that in both caſes it will enter into circulation, in proportion 
to the riſe or augmentation of demand; with this difference, that in 
the firſt caſe, it will have the effect of raiſing prices; becauſe the 
ſupply is not ſuppoſed to augment in proportion: in the ſecond, 
prices will ſtand as they were; becauſe the ſupply is ſuppoſed to aug- 
ment in proportion. Theſe are the conſequences of the augmen- 
tation of wealth, when it has the effect of either raz/ing or aug ment- 
ing demand. But if upon this revolution it be found that the ſtate 
of demand remains without any variation, then the additional coin will 
probably: be locked up, or converted into plate ; becauſe they who 
have it, not being inſpired with a deſire of increaſing their con- 
ſumption, and far leſs with the generous ſentiment of giving their 
money away, their riches will remain withous producing more 
effect than if they had remained in the mine. As for the paper 
money, ſo ſoon as it has ſerved the firſt purpoſe of ſupplying the 
demand of him who borrowed it, (becauſe he had at that time no 
coin) it will return upon the debtor in it, and become realized; 
becauſe of the little uſe found for it in carrying on circulation. 

Let the ſpecie of a country, therefore, be augmented or dimi- 
niſhed, in ever ſo great a proportion, commodities will ſtill riſe and 
fall according to the principles of demand and competition, and 
theſe will conſtantly depend un the inclinations of thoſe who have 


property 
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property or any kind of equivalent whatſoever to give ; but never owe 
the quantity of coin they are poſſeſſed of. 

Let the quantity of the coin be ever ſo much OP it 18 hn de- 
. fire of ſpending it alone, which will raife prices. Let it be diminiſhed 
ever ſo low, while there is real property of any denomination in 
the country, and a competition to conſume in thoſe who poſleſs it, 
prices will be high, by the means of barter, ſymbolical money, 
mutual preſtations, and a thouſand other inventions. Let me give 
an example. 

Suppoſe a country where prices are determined, and whers the 
ſpecie is ſufficient for the circulation: is it not plain, that if this 
country has a communication with other nations, there muſt be a 
proportion between the prices of many kinds of merchandize, there 
and elſewhere, and that the ſudden augmentation or diminution of 
the ſpecie, ſuppoſing it could gf it/e/f operate the effects of railing or 
ſinking prices, would be reſtrained in its operation by foreign com- 
petition? But let us ſuppoſe it cut off from every communication 
whatſoever, which ſeems the only caſe, where this theory can ope- 
rate with any appearance of juſtneſs, will any body pretend, that the 
_ frugal or extravagant turn of the inhabitants, will have no influence 
upon prices, and will it be aſſerted, that no variation in the ſpirit 
of a people, as to frugality and diflipation, can take place, except 
upon a variation in the quantity of their gold and ſilver? 

It may be anſwered, that as to articles of ſuperfluity, no doubt 
the genius of a people may influence prices, in combinatien with 
the quantity of che ſpecie; but that in articles of indiſpenſible ne- 
ceſlity, they muſt conſtantly remain in proportion to the maſs of 
riches, This I cannot by any means admit to be juſt. Let me take 
the example of grain, which is the moſt familiar. Is it not plain, 
from what we have ſaid above, that the proportion of wealth, found 
in the hands of the loweſt claſs of the people, conſtantly regulates 
the price of it; conſequently, let the rich be ever ſo wealthy, the 
price of ſubſiſtence can never riſe above the faculties of the poor. 
VOL. I. | E ff And 
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"And is it not alſo plain, that thoſe of the loweſt claſs of the people, 
who purchaſe ſubſtence, muſt buy it with the returns they receive 
from the rich for their induſtry? Now if the quantity of the wealth 
of the latter, does not regulate their demand for the ſervice of the 


former, muſt it not follow, that the price of grain, as well as of 


every other thing offered to ſale, muſt depend upon the degree of 
competition among the rich for the labour of the poor, that is, upon 
the demand for induſtry, and not on the quantity of Wealth in 
the country ? 
No body ever denied, that the extraordinary ae for a com- 
modity had the effect of raiſing the price of it: and certainly no 
body will deny, that the demand for a particular commodity may 
be greater at one time than at another, though the ſame quantity 
of that commodity be found at both times in the country; and the 
fame quantity of ſpecie likewiſe not only in the. an! but alſo 
in circulation. ESL 
I acknowledge that in a country wiiere thers-is-much coin, and 
where credit is little known, a high and:extraordinary demand for 
an article of ſuperfluity; may raiſe the price more than. in' another 
where the coin is more ſcarce ; becauſe on certain occaſions, the price 
of a thing has no other bounds than the extent of the faculties of 
the buyer. In like manner, in other countries where there is almoſt 
no coin, nor credit, it may be impoſſible for the higheſt demand to 
raiſe the price of ſuc things even to the common ſtandard eſta- 
bliſhed in thoſe where there is great wealth. But theſe inſtances 
appear to be too particular to ſerve for the foundation of a general 
rule, with refpect to the ſtate of prices in the preſent ſituation of the 
nations of Europe, which, leſs or ms are: all in communication 
with one another. | 

cannot here omit taking notice of two very remarkable circum- 
Rances which we learn from undoubted hiſtorical authority, which 
ſeem to contradict one another, and to throw a great obſcurity upon 
the principles I have been endeavouring to explain. L ſhall therefore 
$ introduce 
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introduce them by way of illuſtration, and when they are exa- 
mined, I hope they will confirm my doctrine. 

The firſt is, that in Scotland, formerly, when coin and credit 
were certainly very rare, the price of eight pounds weight of oat 
meal, which is now commonly ſold at eight pence ſterling, was 
then valued at no more than two thirds of one penny: and that a 
labouring man uſed to receive one penny and one third of a penny 
ſterling for his week's ſubſiſtence; that is to ſay, the value of ſixteen 
pounds of oatmeal, which to this day 1s the regulated quantity given 


for that purpoſe. ' | 
There is a very curious confirmation of the mhoociciey of this 


computation, in an hoſpital at old Aberdeen; where in former 

times, ſome proprietors of lands had ſettled a certain quantity of 
oat meal in favours of the poor of the hoſpital, with a liberty to 
the hoſpital to accept the meal in kind, or the converſion at two 


thirds of a penny for every eight pounds weight. They imprudently 


1 4 choſe the laſt, and to this very day they are paid according to this 
BY ſtandard. Now it is certainly impoſſible that any degree of plenty 
4 whatſoever, or any failing of demand, could at preſent reduce the 
2 price of that commodity ſo very low; conſequently, it may be ſaid 


that it is the augmentation of wealth, not that of demand, which 
raiſes prices. 
The ſecond fact we learn from antiquity, that at the time when. 
Greece and Rome abounded in wealth, when every rarity, and the 
work of the choiceſt artiſts was carried to an exceſſive price, an ox, 
IH was bought for a mere trifle, and grain was cheaper perhaps than. 
1 ever it was in Scotland. | . 
| If the application of our principles to the circumſtances of thoſe 
times, produce a ſolution of theſe apparent inconſiſtencies; and if we 
thereby can diſcover that the low prices of grain, both in Scotland, 
where there was little money, and at Rome where there was a 
great deal, was entirely owing to the little demand for articles of, 
enen will it not follow, that our principle is juſt, and that 
4 the 
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the other, notwithſtanding of the ingenuity of the thought, muſt 
fail in exactneſs; ſince it will appear, that low prices may be 
equally compatible with wealth, and with poverty. | 

Now as to Scotland in former times, as in all countries where 
there is little induftry ; where the inhabitants are moſtly fed 
directly from the earth, without any alienation of her fruits taking 


place; where agriculture is exerciſed purely as a method of ſubſiſt- 


ing; where rents are low, and where, conſequently, the free hands, 
who live upon them for the price of their induſtry, muſt be few; 
the demand for grain in the public markets muſt be very {mall ;. 
conſequently, prices will be very low, whether there be little, or 


| whether there be much money in the country. The reaſon is plain. 


The demand is proportioned here, not to the number of thoſe who 
conſume, but of thoſe who buy: now thoſe who conſume, are all 
the inhabitants, but thoſe who buy, are only the few induſtrious 
who are free, and who gain an independent livehhood by their own 
labour and ingenuity : now the price of their week's ſubſiſtence was 


one penny one third, conſequently the ſubſiſtence they bought 
could not rife above this ſtandard. 


Next as to the ſtate of Greece and Rome, RE flavery was eſta- 
bliſhed. Thoſe who were fed by the labour of their own ſlaves, by 


thoſe of the ſtate, or by the grain gratuitouſly diſtributed to the 


people, had no occaſion to go to market; conſequently, they did 


not enter into competition with the buyers. Farther, the ſimpli- 
city of manners, and the few manufactures then known, made 
wants in generat leſs extenſive; conſequently, the number of the 


induſtrious free was ſmall, and they were the only perſons. who 


could have occaſion to purchaſe food and neceſſaries; conſequently, 


the competition of the buyers muſt have been. ſmall. in proportion, 


and prices low. 

Add to this, the reflections which naturally 8 ies 
upon examining the nature of providing the markets. Theſe were 
fupplied partly from the ſurplus produced upon the lands of the 

| | great 
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great men, laboured by ſlaves; who being fed from the lands, the 


ſurplus coſt in a manner nothing to the proprietors ; and as the 
number of thoſe who had occaſion to buy, were very few, this ſur- 
plus was ſold cheap. Beſides, the grain diſtributed to the people 
gratis, muſt neceſſarily have kept down the market, as a part of it 
would naturally, ſometimes, be found ſuperfluous to thoſe who 
received it ; and conſequently, come to be ſold. in competition with 
that raiſed at private expence. | 

But when a fine mullet was brought to market, or when an artiſt , 
appeared with a curious piece of work, the caſe was very different. 
There was plenty of money in the country, in the hands of the 


rich, who all appeared in competition for the preference; conſe- 


quently, prices roſe to an extravagant height. The luxury of thoſe 
times, though exceſſive, was confined to a few, and as money, in 
general, circulated but flowly through the hands of the multitude, 
it was conſtantly ſtagnating in thoſe of the rich, who found no 
meaſure, but their own caprice, in regulating the prices of what 
they wiſhed to poſſeſs, and had money to purchaſe. 2 

From what has been ſaid, it appears, that the riches of a country 
has no determined influence upon prices; although, I allow, they 
may accidentally affect them: and if we depart from the principles 
above laid down, to wit, that prices are regulated by the complicated 
operation of demand and competition, in order to follow the other, 
we muſt add a reftriftion (which I obſerve Mr. Hume has attended to 
on one occaſion, although he has loſt ſight of it on ſeveral others) to- 


wit, that the price of every commodity is in proportion to the ſum of money cir- 


culating in the market for that commodity ; which is almoſt my propoſition 
in other words: for the money to be employed in the purchaſe of any 


eommodity, is juſt che meaſure of the demand. But even here, the 


money in the market defined only for the purchaſe of a particular 
commodity, does not regulate the price of it. Nothing but the 


finiſhing of the tranſaction, that is, the convention between the 


buyer and ſeller, can determine the price, and this muſt depend 
| upem 
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upon inclination, not t. weight of. n as an n will make 
plain. 92 | 


I thall ſuppoſe — to have been at forty ſhillings per Forer 
in a country market, for ſeveral months together, where the ordi- 
nary demand for the current conſumption is twenty quarters every 
market day. If at any time an extraordinary demand ſhould happen, 
which may exceed all that is to be found in the market, there will 
be a competition among the buyers, which will have the effect of 
raiſing the market. Now, according to the doctrine of our learned 
authors, it may be ſaid, that the corn riſes in proportion to the 
quantity of the ſpecie which is in the market, and that it is becauſe 
of this increaſe of ſpecie, that the grain riſes in its price. I'anſwer; 
firſt, allowing this to be true, can it. be ſaid, that a particular tem- 
porary, or perhaps accidental demand for a few quarters of corn, 


more than uſual, implies any augmentation of the quantity of mo- 


pey in the country, or indeed the ſmalleſt variation either upon the 
total conſumption, or quantity of grain contained in it? For if the 
demand has riſen in one market, it muſt probably have diminiſhed 
in another, as the ſame inhabitants cannot conſume in two places. 


This I think every perſon, muſt. be convinced of, without farther 


illuſtration. But I ſay farther, that prices will not riſe in propor- 
tion to the money in the market; but in proportion to the deſire of 
acquiring grain in thoſe who have that money. 


Suppoſe the whole quantity of grain in the n to "RR thirty 
quarters; if there be no demand for more, theſe will be ſold at 
forty ſhillings, as the tWenty quarters would have been. But ſup- 
poſe the demand to be for ſixty quarters, and that there is a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds ſterling ready to be employed for corn, 
does it follow, that grain will riſe to four pounds a quarter, becauſe 
the money in the market bears this een to the Wer of 
grain? Certainly not. + Si 1 11 ö 


We muſt therefore, I chink, Ae the other principle, and fol- 


low the proportions of demand and competition; and then we ſhall 
2 44 | | find, 
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find, that if the ſellers want to raiſe their price up to the proportion 
of the ſpecie, all demand will ceaſe, as effectually as if it had never 
been made; and the ſellers will afterwards. be obliged to accept of 
ſuch a moderate augmentation as ſhall be in proportion to the ur- 
'gency of the demand, but never in proportion to the money ready to be 
employed. Ts 

The circulation. of every country; as we have ſheen FROG muſt 
ever be in proportion. to the induſtry M the inhabitante, producing the con 
modities which.come to market : whatever part of theſe. commodities is 


conſumed by the very people who produce them, enters not into 
circulation, nor does it in anywiſe affect prices. If the coin of: a 


country, therefore, falls below, the proportion of the produce of 
.induftry offered lo ſale, induſtry. itſelf will come to a ſtop; or inven- 


tions, ſuch as ſymbolical money, will be fallen upon to provide an 
equivalent for it: But if the ſpecie be found above the proportion of 
the induſtry, it will have no effect in raiſing prices, nor will it enter 
into circulation: it will be hoarded up in treaſures, where it muſt 
walt not only the call of a deſire in the proprietors to conſume, but 
of the induſtrious to ſatisfy this call. | 

We may therefore.conclude, in confequence of the principles-we 
have laid. down, that whatever be. the. quantity of money in any 
nation, in correſpondence with the reſt of the world, there never 
can remain, in circulation, but a quantity nearly proportional to the 
conſumption of the rich, and to the labour and induſtry of the poor 
inhabitants. The value of each particular ſpecies of which con- 
ſumption is determined by a complication of circumſtances at home 
and abroad ; conſequently, the proportion is not determined by the 


_ quantity of money actually in the country. 


If the contrary is maintained, and if it be W Tae the pro- 


portion between ſpecie and manufactures is reciprocal and deter- 


mined, then Lam authoriſed to draw this concluſion, to wit: That 
if the greateft produce of induſtry muſt be. ſold for What peri is 


VLet it be obſerved, that proportion, here, does not mean value. 
; found: 
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found in th&'counitry; ler the ſum be cb fo fall, Ie in Hxe manner, 
che ſmalleſt produce of induſtry nf be {old for all the Jpetie found! in 
the country, let che ſum be ever fo great. Conſequently, in the firſt 

caſe, we muſt fuppoſe, that the induſtrious will never ſeck for a 
better prite from abroad; and in the ſecond, ' that the monied 
people muſt ſpend all they have in fupplying their moſt moderate 
wants, and never ſeek for cheaper merchandize than what they 
can find at home. Conſequently, there Tan veil no Aer trade, 
W eee . A 

I chall now conclude my chapter, with a' his obſervations upon 
the three 3 as they ſtand in their order., 

PROP. 1. Prices are in proportion to the plenty of money. And 
chus the augmenting even of fictitious wealth, fuch as u, affects 
the ſtate of prices, according to its quantity. 4 


From chis Mr. Hume difapproves of the introduction of paper 
money, when ſpecie is wanting, and ſays, that if nothing were 


allowed to circulate but gold and fitver, the page Pe. leſs, 


| prices would de lower. | 


This! 1s neither more or leſs, in my humble opinion, than a pro- 
je& to deftroy credit, with a view to ſupport trade and induftry. 
Becauſe it would effectually prevent any. perfon from making a 
confumption, except at the time he happened to be provided with 
ready money. Does the paper money in England, keep up the 
prices of grain at preſent, January 1759? And will not every article 
of neceffaries fall, in a ſhort time, as low in that country as in 
any other in Europe, if the ſame meaſures continue to be fol- 
lowed? nnn 
Were all paper money in chat kingdom dbl at once, no 


doubt the prices of many things would fall very conſiderably ; but 


ſuch a fall would neither be univerſal or equable. The reaſon of 
this fall would not be, becauſe the ſpecie would become propor- 
tionally divided among all the inhabitants, according to the value 
of their property; nor becauſe of the mall quantity of "it, ſince 

prices 
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prices abroad would fill regulate many at home but becauſe of 
the ſudden revolution, and the violent overturn thereby produced 
on the balance of work and demand. The ſcale of the firſt 
would preponderate to ſuch a degree, that thoſe claſſes of the 1 in- 
duſtrious, who work for daily ſubſiſtence in furniſhing ſuperfluities, 
would enter into ſo ſtrong a competition with one another, that 
their work would fall to nothing, while ſubſiſtence would remain 
at the price of exportation. If it be aſked what could occaſion this 
difference. I anſwer, becauſe the workmen who ſupply ſuper- 
fluities, adapted to the taſte of their nation, would find no more 
demand for them, from the want of credit, or of a circulating fund 
to buy with, and ſtrangers would not profit of the fall in the price 
of a ſuperfluity not adapted to their own taſte ; but they would 
very willingly become purchaſers of every buſhel of grain become 
ſuperfluous, by ſtarving ſo many of the inhabitants; and this 
would keep the price of ſubſiſtence upon a pretty even level with 
that of other countries. | 

But if we ſuppoſe all communication cut off with ſtrangers, 
would this proportion between money and prices then hold true? 
By no means. Here is the reaſon: there are many ways of alienat- 
ing goods or natural produce, without the aſliſtance of ſpecie. Im- 
menſe quantities of both may be conſumed by barter, or in lieu of 
ſervice, where money is never heard of: now all this portion 
alienated, enters into the maſs of what is called produce and ma- 
| nufactures which come to market ; but can have no influence upon 
the ſpecie, nor can ſpecie have any upon it, ſince the money re- 
mains inactive during thoſe operations. 

Another reaſon is, that there is no ſuch thin g as preſerving ſpe- 
cie in an equal repartition, ſo as to ſerve the occaſions of every 
body in proportion to their worth. The reaſon is manifeſt: money, 

like every other thing, will come into the hands of thoſe who give 
the greateſt value for it, and when the quantity of it is ſmall in 
any country, where nothing can be-procured without it, ſuch pro- 
_VOL.L „ SS prietors 
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Prletors of Mhds as habe the grxareſt dere to cue, HI Pur- 
chaſe the fpecie ne eren een mote of! weir lands 
than others. a 

This Monit 4s dulhttent to boot di nt we pur deen f pete cen 


never be in proportion to property; umd cis do deitvoys'the fup- 


Poſition of prices Himy ard Falling, according to che proportion of 


it, even in à cbuntry cut öff from every foreign communication. 


Hete is tire proof: any individual who has, by mortgaging luis 
lands, got together a large proportion of the ſpeeie of his country, 
will ralſe prices in his neighbourhood, by taking an extraordinary 
demand for wofk; and the reſt of the ſattte country, drained of 


their circulating value, muſt diminiſh their demand; conſequently, 


prices will fall elfewhere. I riow eme to the ſecond propoſition. 


The coin and current money of a country, is the ropreſenration of 


all its labour and commbdities; ſo that in proportion as there is 


more or 16fs of this repreſentation, a greater or lefs: en it Will 


go for the ſame quantity of the thing repreſented. 


To this repreſentation I cannot agree, and I a apprehend it to be the 
ſource of « error. A proper equivalent for labour and manufactures, 


may, in one ſenſe, be called a repreſentation ; but there is no neee ty | 
For this' equivalent” to conſiſt in coin. Are not meat and clothes an 


equivalent for perſonal ſervice? Is not a free Houſe arid a bit of 
land, a very good equivalent for all the manufa@ures a country 


weaver can work ü up for me who'iam his landtord ? If there were not 


one penny of coin in a country, would it follow, that there could 
be no alienation, or that Every thing might there be got bond 
thing? 

Coin has an intrinſic value; and When” it comes into a country, 
it adds to the value of the country, as if a portion of rerritory were 


added to it: but it has no title fo repreſent any thing venttble, by 


preference, or to be confidered as the only equivalent for All thirtgs 


e Ir is made a common kene on no other actorthit t than 


Inte, 
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late, and to fuffer a correct: dixifion without end, and to carry its, 
value along with it, which. is a proper equivalent for every thing; 
and at the fame time it is by its nature little liable to vary... 

Were, indeed. a ſtateſman to perform the operation of circulation 
and commerce, by calling in, from time to time, all the proprietors 
of ſpecie in one body, and all thoſe of alienable commodities, work- 
men, &e. in another; and were he, after informing himſelf of the 


reſpective quantities of each, to eftablifh a general tariff of prices, 
according to our author's rule; this idea of repre/entation might eaſily 


be admitted; hecauſe the parcels of manufactures would then ſeem 
to be adapted to the pieces of the-{pecis, as the rating of forage 


for the horſes of an army are made larger or ſmaller, according as 


the magazines are well er ill provided at the time: but has this 
any reſemblance to the operations of commerce? . 

The idea of coin being the raprcſutatiou of all the induſtry and ma- 
nufactures of a country, is pretty; and has been invented for the 


ſake of making a general rule for operating an eaſy diſtribution of 


things extremely complex in their nature. From this comes error. 
We ſubſtitute a comples term, ſometimes in ang ſenſe, and ſome- 


times in another, and we draw concluſions as if it ds a fixed 


and determined idea. | 

If in algebra, x, , z, &c. ever 4 for more than a Guale 
idea, the ſcience would become uſeleſs; but as they never repreſent 
but the very ſame notion, they never change thear nature through 
all manner of tranſpoſitions. | 

It is not the fame of terms in any other ſcience, as abundantly 
appears from the queſtion now before us: coin is called a repreſen- 
tatian, becauſe it is an equivalent; and becauſe it is a repreſentatiqn, 
it muſt bear an exact proportion to che thing repreſented. And ſince 
in ſome particular examples, this repreſentation appears to hold; 
therefore the rule is made general, although circumſtances may be 
different... If, for example, a merchant, or a private perſon, has 


upon hand à thouſand pounds worth of grain, no doubt that the 
G gg 2 thouſandth 
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thouſandth part of the merchandize is worth the thouſandth part 
of the ſum; becauſe botli are determined in their quantity and 
quality : but the parcels of this. corn, though exactly proportioned 
to the price of the whole, do not draw their value from this pro- 
portion, but from the total value of che whole maſs; which is de- 
termined from the complicated operations of demand and com- 
petition, as has been ſaid, and not from the ſpecie of the country, 
which can bear no nen enher to he e or d of 
the grain. 7 0 1 

There may be vaſt quantities of coin in a country of little in- 
a and, vice verſa, coin is conſtantly an equivalent, but never a 
repreſentati on, more than any other equivalent which may be con- 
trived. Were the doctrine of this ſecond propoſition true, every 
commodity i in a country ſhould be ſold like a parcel of the grain 
in the foregoing example, by the rule of three; as the property 
of all the labour and manufactures of the country is to the part I 
intend to alienate, ſo is all the gold and ſilver in the country to the 
part I am entitled to receive. This way of regulating prices may 
be very ingenious, but it is not very common. 1 now proceed to 
the third and laſt propoſition. | wor Zh 

Increaſe the commodities, they become cheaper: increaſe the 
money, they riſe in their value. | 

This propoſition is much too general: the firſt part of i it is $ cond- 
monly true, the laſt part is more commonly falſe. | 
| What can increaſe commodities, but a demand for them? If mY 


demand be equal to the augmentation, there will be no alteration 


5 in the price. ie 


Let extraordinary gude increaſe fubſiſtence, i it will mt fall 
in the price; but it may be hoarded up, and made to riſe in ſpite 
of the plenty; it may be demanded: from abroad; this alſo will 
make it riſe. 

Let the production of W e not ede be W by 
warkmen whoſe branch is overſtocked, prices will undoubtedly fall. 

8 | . The 
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- The ame obſervations are true of a diminution in the quantity of 

commodities. If this diminiſhes by degrees, from a nme of 

demand, the price of them will not riſe. c 

If the quantity of ſubſiſtence falls below the neceſſary conſump- 
tion of the inhabitants, prices will undoubredly riſe. 

If the articles of ſuperfluity are diminiſhed, prices will only riſe 
in proportion to the eagerneſs to buy, that is, to the competition, 
not to the deficiency. On the other hand, as to coin or money, 

Increaſe the money, nothing can be concluded as to prices, be- 
cauſe it is not certain, that people will increaſe their expences in 
proportion to their wealth ; and although they ſhould, the moment 
their additional demand has the effect of producing a ſufficient ſup- 
ply, prices will return to the old ſtandard. 

But diminiſh the quantity of ſpecie employed in circulation, you both 
retard this, and hurt the induſtrious ; becauſe we ſuppoſe the for- 
mer quantity exactly ſufficient to preſerve both in the juſt propor- 
tion to the deſires and wants of the inhabitants. 

| Theſe are but a few of the numberleſs modifications neceſſary to 
be applied to this general rule; and J hope what I have ſaid, will 
juſtify the obſervation I have made on the whole doctrine ; to wit, 
that it is much more fpeceous than ſolid, in every one of its three 
branches £3) 

Let me juſt propoſe one queſtion more upon. this ſubject, and chen 
I thall conetude. 

Suppoſe the ſpecie of Europe to continue increaſing in tits 
every year, until it amounts to ten times the preſent W 
wan prices riſe in proportion ? | 

J anſwer, that ſuch an augmentation might happen, without the 
ſmalleſt alteration upon prices, or that it might occaſion a very 
great one, according to circumſtances. If induſtry increaſes to ten 
times what it is at preſent, that is to ſay, were the produce of it 
increaſed to ten times its preſent value, according to the actual 
en of prices, the value of every manufacture and produce 
* might 
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might femaiñ without alteration. This fuppoſition is poffible; be- 
eauſe no man can tell to what extent demand may carry induſtry. 
If, on the other hand, the ſcale of demand could be ſuppoſed to 
preponderate, ſo as to draw all the wealth into circulation, without 
having the effect of augmenting the fapply (which I take to be im- 


poſſible) then prices would riſe to den times the preſent ſtandard, 


at leaſt in many articles. 

This ſolution is entirely confiſtent both with Mr. Hume's prin- 
ciple and mine; becauſe nothing is ſo eaſy in an hypotheſis, as to 
eſtabliſh proportions between things, which in themſelves are be- 
FOG all the SH of vn 
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Grote with heck. M ations, the ſame his x as * we 
| oe . | my 


TX — endeavoured to fine ü in a former chapter, how the 
V circulation of money, given in exchange for conſumable 
commodities, . produces a: vibration in the balance of domeftic 

wealth: we are now to apply the ſame principles to the circulation 
of foreign trade; in order to find out, if there can really be ſuch a 
thing as a balance upon it, _— may 1 one e and 
impoveriſh another. 

It has been ſaid, that when money is given 1 4 eee 


commodity, the perſon who gets it acquires a balance in his fa- 
_ vour, fo foon as * . e . * e 9 
 confurne. | 


That if two ana. 8 are — the balance 


comes to a level, when both ave conſumed. That it is only the 
4 wealth 
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PTY which is ound in cireulation, hic can change its balance, 
andthe remainder mmuſt he found locked up, made into plate, or 

employed in foreign trade. And it has been obſerved, that the 
quantity of money found in cireulation, is ever in proportion tp 
the. ſale of the produce of induſtry and manufactures; and that 


when the quantity of metals is not ſufficient to carry on a circu- 


lation, proportioned to the demands of thoſe who have any real 
equivalent to give, that ſyrabolical money may be made to fill ” 
the void; when the intereſt of the ſtate comes to require it. 


We have alſo laid it down as a Kind of general rule, that While 


luxury only tends to keep up demand to the reaſonable proportion 
of power and inclination in the induſtrious part of a ꝓeople zo-ſup- 
ply it, that then it is advantageous to a nation; and that ſo ſoon as 
it begins to make the ſcale of home- demand preponderate, by 
forming a competition among the natives, to conſume what ſtran- 
gers ſeek for, that then it is hurtful, and has an evident tendency 
to root out forei gn trade. Theſe principles are all analogous to 


one another, and ſhould be retamed while we examine the queſtion i 


before us. _— a 


J muſt ſtill add, that the cu of the balance of wealth is 


coriftantly inclining in favour of the induſtrious, and againſt tlie 
idle conſumer. This however admits of a reſtriction, viz. The in- 
duſtrious muſt be ſuppoſed to be frugal; and the idle, extravagant. 
For if the induſtrious man conſumes the produce of his induſtry, 
he will only have laboured to increafe his conſumption, not his 
wealth: and if the idle perſon, by his frugality, keeps within the 
bounds of his yearly income, he-will thereby repair every diſad- 
vantage incurred by his floth, the balance then will ftand even be- 


rween them ; the induſtry in one ſcale, and the fund already pro- 


vided in the other, will keep both parties on a level as before. 


In order, therefore, to make the balance of domeſtic wealth turn 
in flavour of a 15 man, he mut be both inguftrioue and frugal. TN 
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Now let us apply theſe principles to a whole 1 nation, conſidered 
as an individual in the great ſociety of mankind. A private perſon 
who conducts his affairs with prudence, muſt either be in a way 

of growing richer by his induſtry, or of fpending his income with 
oeconomy and diſcretion : ſo I muſt ſuppoſe a nation which is well 
governed, either to be growing rich P foreign trade, or at leaft i in 
a ſtate of not becoming poorer by it. - 

It is the duty of every ſtateſman to watch over the conduct of 
thoſe who hold the foreign correſpondence, as it is the duty of the 
maſter of a family to watch over thoſe he ſends to market. 

' I find it is the opinion of the learned Mr. Hume, that there is no 
ſuch thing as a balance of trade, that money over all the world is 
like a fluid, which muſt ever be upon a level, and that ſo ſoon as 
in any nation that level is deftroyed by any accident, while- the 
nation preſerves the number of its inhabitants, and its induſtry, 
the wealth muſt return to a level as before. 778 
| To prove this, he ſuppoſes four fifths of all the money in Great 
Britain annihilated in one night, the conſequence of which he 
imagines would be, chat all labour and commodities would ſink in 
their price, and that foreign markets would be thereby entirely 
ſupplied by that induſtrious people, who would immediately begin 
to draw back ſuch a'proportion of-wealth, as would uſt them _ 
upon a level with their neighbours. 

This reaſoning is conſiſtent . with the princi 48 we. have exa- 
mined, and humbly rejected in the preceding chapter; both ſtand 
upon the ſame foundation, and lead to a chain of conſequences 
totally different from the whole plan of this inquiry. 

My intention is not ſo much to refute the opinions of others, as 
briefly to paſs them in review. General propoſitions, ſuch as thoſe 
we have been treating of, are only true or falſe, according as they 
are underſtood to be accompanied with certain reſtrictions, appli- 
cations, and limitations : I hall therefore ſay nothing as to the 

propoſition itſelf, but only examine how far the example he has 
| taken 
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taken of the ſudden annihilation of a great proportion of a nation's 
wealth, can nee be followed by the conſequences he ſup- 
ee $735 
For this aiioppicy baſed me ſuggeſt another bn (different 
n that of the author, and flowing from the doctrine we have 
eſtabliſhed) which poſſibly might happen, upon the annihilation 
of four fifths of all the money in Great Britain. I ſhall take no 
notice of the effects which ſo ſudden a revolution might occaſion ; 
"theſe have not been attended to by the author, and therefore I ſhall 
conſider them as out of the queſtion. I ſuppoſe the event to have 
happened, prices to have been reduced, and every immediate in- 
convenience to have been prevented. My only inquiry ſhall be 
directed towards the unavoidable conſequences of ſuch a revolution, 
as to foreign trade, as to drawing back the money annihilated, and 
as to the preſerving the ſame number of inhabitants, and the ſame 
degree of induſtry as before. If I can ſhew, that the event alone of 
annihilating the ſpecie, and reducing prices in proportion, (which 
I ſhall allow to be the conſequence of it) will have the effect .of 
annihilating both induſtry and the induſtrious, it cannot after- 
wards be inſiſted on, that the revolution can have the effect of 
drawing back a proportional part of the general wealth of Europe : 
becauſe the preſervation of the induſtrious is conſidered as * re- 
quiſite for this purpoſe. | | 
Here then 1s the conſequence, which, in my humble opinion, 
would very probably happen upon ſo extraordinary an emergency; 
and I flatter myſelt that my reader has already anticipated my de- 
ciſion. ne k 
The inhabitants of Great Britain, who, upon ſuch an occaſion, 
would be found in poſſeſſion of all the exportable neceſſaries of life, 
and of many other kinds of goods demanded in foreign markets, 
inſtead of ſelling them to their poor countrymen, for a price pro- 
portioned to our author's tariff, and to the diminution of the ſpe- 
Ja, which he takes to be the repreſentation of them, would export 
VOI. I. H h h them 
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them to France, to Holland, or to any other countty where they 
could get the belt price, and the inhabitants of Britain 1 | 
ſtarve. 
Tf it be replied, that the exportation would not be allowed. I an- 
ſwer, that ſuch a prohibition would be highly ſeafonable; but 
quite contrary to the principle of laying trade open, and impoſſible 
to be effectual, as that author juftly obſerves, when he ſays, Can 
« one imagine, rhat all commodities could be fold in France, for a 
« tenth of the price they would yield on the other ſide of the 
« Pyrenees, without finding their way thither, and drawing from 
<< that immenſe treaſure?” Suppoſe this phraſe to run thus, Can any 
one imagine, that proviſions could be ſold in Britain, for a fourth 
part of the price they would yield on the other fide of the water, 
without finding their way thither, and drawing from that immenſe 
treaſure ? This is entirely confiftent with our principles, and ruins 
the whole of Mr. Hume's former ſuppoſition: becauſe the eee 
tion of them would annihilate the inhabitants. | 

From this I conclude, that a nation, though induſtrious and po- 
pulous, may reduce itſelf to poverty in the midft of wealthy neigh- 
bours, as a private perſon, though rich, may reduce himſelf to 
want, in the midſt of the amuſements and luxury of London or 
of Paris. And that both the one and the other, by following a dif- 
ferent conduct, may amaſs great ſums of wealth, far above the 
proportion of it among their neighbours. 1 

This is not a matter of long diſcuſſion, It is not by the importa- 
tion of foreign commodities, and by the exportation of gold and 
ſilver, that a nation becomes poor; it is by conſuming thoſe com- 
modities when imported. The moment the conſumption begins, 
the balance turns; conſequently, it is evidentty againſt the prin- 
ciples which we now examine, either to ſell at home, or deſtroy 
confiſcated goods. The only way of repairing the damage done by 
fuch frauds, is to export the merchandize, and by ſelling thera 


cheap in other countries, to hurt the trade of the country which 
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firft had furniſhed them. From this alſo we may eonclude, that 
_ thoſe nations which trade to India, by ſending out gold and filver, 
For a return in ſuperfluities of the moſt conſumable nature, the 
conſumption of which they prohibit at home, do not in effect ſpend 
their own ſpecie, but that of their neighbours who purchaſe the 
returns of it for their own conſumption. Conſequently, a nation 
may become immenſely rich by the conſtant exportation of her 
ſpecie, and importation of all forts of conſumable commodities. 
But ſhe would do well to beware of this trade, when her inhabi- 
tants have taken a luxurious turn, leſt ſhe ſhould come to reſemble 
the drunkard who commenced wine merchant, in order to make 
excellent chear in wine with all his friends who came to ſee him ; 
or the millener, who took it into her head to wear the fine laces 
ſhe uſed to make up for her cuſtomers. 

If a rich nation, where luxury is carried to the higheſt alack, 
where a deſire of gain ſerves as a ſpur to induſtry, where all the 
poor are at work, in order to turn the balance of domeſtic wealth 
in their favour, if ſuch a nation, I ſay, is found to conſume not 
only the whole work of the inhabitants, but even that of other 
countries, it muſt have a balance of trade againſt it, equivalent to 
the foreign confumption ; and this muſt be paid for in ſpecie, or 
in an annual intereſt, to the diminution of the former capital. Let 
this trade continue long, they will not only come at the end of 
Meir metals, but they may even ſucceed in exporting their lands. 
This laſt appears a paradox, and yet it is no uncommon thing. 
The Corſicans have exported, that is ſold, the beſt part of their 
iſland to Genoa; and now, after having ſpent the price in wearing 
damaſk and velvet, they want to bring it back, by confiſcating the 
property of the Genoeſe, who have both paid for the iſland, and 
drawn back the-price of it by the balance of their trade againſt theſe 
iſlanders. It were to be wiſhed that —— alone afforded an 
| en of. —_ 
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1s it, not, therefore, the duty of a ſtateſman to prevent the con- 
ſumption of foreign produce? If tapeſtry or other elegant furni- 
ture, ſuch as is ſeen in a certain great capital in Europe, were 
allowed to be imported into a neighbouring nation, who doubts 
but this article would carry money out of that nation? | 
It may be anſwered, that as much elegance of another kind 
may be ſent in return. True; and it would be very lucky if this 
could be the caſe; but then you muſt ſuppoſe an equality of ele- 
gance in both countries, and farther, you muſt ſuppoſe a reciprocal 
taſte for the reſpective ſpecies of elegance. Now the taſte of one 
country may, indeed, be common to both; but it may happen that 
the taſte of the one may not be that of the other, though nothing 
inferior, perhaps, in the opinion of a third party. And the dif- 
ference may proceed from this; that the young people- of one 
country travel into the other, where the inhabitants ſtay at home: 
a circumſtance which would prove very prejudicial to the country 
of the travellers, if a wiſe ſtateſman did not, by ſeaſonable prohi- 
bitions upon certain articles of foreign conſumption, prevent the 
bad conſequences of . a taſte for what Das ſubjefts cannot 
| | produce. 

| This furniſhes a hing, that it might not be a bad maxim in a 
great monarchy, to have houſes built in the capital for every foreign 
miniſter, where the general diſtribution, of the apartments of each 
might be, as much as poſlible, analogous to the taſte of the country 
for whoſe miniſter it is calculated: but as to the furniture, to have 
it made of the moſt elegant domeſtic manufactures eafily export- 
able, nicely adapted alſo to the uſes and faſhions of every foreign 
country. Such a regulation could never fail of being highly ac- 

_ceptable, as it would prove a great ſaving to foreign miniſters, and 
would inſenſibly give them a taſte for the manufactures and luxury 
of the country they reſide in. On the other hand, I would be ſo 
far from expecting a return of this civility, that 1 would recom-- 


mend a ſet of furniture, as a gratification, to every miniſter ſent 
abroad, 
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abroad, who ſhould regularly ſell it off upon the expiration of his 
commiſſion. Such an expence would not coſt one penny to the na- 
tion, and would be a means of captivating unwary ſtrangers, who 
might be thereby made, to pay dearly for ſuch marks of politeneſs 
and civility. I return. | 
Without being expert in the computation of exports and imports, 
or very accurate in combining the different courſes of exchange 
between the different cities of Europe, a ſtateſman may lay it down 
as a maxim, that whatever foreign commodity, of whatſoever kind 
it be, is found to be conſumed within the nation he governs, ſo far 
the balance of trade is againſt her ; and that ſo far as any commo- 
dity produced either by the ſoil, or labour of the inhabitants, is 
conſumed by foreigners, ſo far the balance is for her. 
A nation may in ſome meaſure be compared to a country gentle- 
man, who lives upon his land. This I ſuppoſe to be his all. From 
it he draws directly his nouriſhment, perhaps his clothes are 
worked up in his family. If he be ſo very frugal as never to go to 
market for any thing, any ſpare produce which he can ſell, is clear 
money in his purſe. If he indulges now and then in a bottle of 
wine, which his farm does not produce, he muſt go to market with 
his purſe in his hand; and ſo ſoon as his bottle is out, I think he is 
effectually ſo much poorer than he was before. If he goes on, and 
increaſes his conſumption of ſuch things as he is obliged to buy, 
he will run out the money he had in his purſe, and be reduced 
to the {imple production of his farm. If then this country gentle- 
man be poorer, certainly ſome body is richer; and as it is no body 
m his family, it muſt be ſome of his neighbours. 

Juſt ſo a nation which has no occaſion to have recourſe to foreign 
markets, in order to ſupply her own conſumption, muſt certainly 
grow rich in proportion to her exportation. 

Theſe riches again will not circulate at home, in proportion to 
the domeſtic conſumption of natural produce and manufactures, 
but i * 1 proportion to the alienation of them for money : the ſurplus- 
wealth 
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| wealth wilt ſtagnate in one way or other, in the hands of the mo- 
ney gatherers, who are the ſmall conſumers. | 

While there is found a fuſſicient quantity of money for carrying 
on reciprocal alienations ; thoſe money gatherers will not be able 
to employ their ſtagnated wealth within the nation; but ſo ſoon as 
this gathering has the effect of diminiſhing the ſpecie, below the 
proportion found neceſſury to carry on the circulation, it will begin 
to be lent out, and ſo return to circulate for a time, until by the 
operation of the ſame cauſes it will fall back into its former repo- 
firorres. - 

Should it be here objected, that upon the augmentation of a na- 
tion's riches, no money can ftagnate ; becauſe prices riſing in propor- 
tion to the augmentation of them, all the additional wealth muft be 
thrown into circulation: ſurely both reaſon and experience muſt 
point out the weaknefs of ſuch an objection. 


While a favourable balance, therefore, is preſerved upon foreign 
trade, a nation grows richer daily; and {til prices remain regulated 
as before, by the complicated operations of demand and compe- 
tition; and when one nation is grown richer, others muſt be grow- 
ing poorer: this is an example of a favourable balance of trade. 

When this ſuperfluity of riches is only profited of by the luxu- 
rious individuals, inſtead of being turned to profit by the ſtate itſelf, 
with a view to ſecure the advantages thereby acquired, then the 
balance takes a contrary turn: this is the caſe whenever foreign 
importations for conſumption, are either permitted as a gratification 
to the luxurious deſires of the wealthy, or becauſe of the riſe in the 
price of goods at home, in conſequence of domeſtic competition. 
If it be permitted purely in favour of the firſt, it marks a levity and 
want of attention unworthy of a ſtateſman: if on account of the 
ſecond, it ſhews either an ignorance of the real conſequences of ſo 
temporary an expedient, or a diſregard for the welfare of the 
lower claſſes of the people. 


Every 
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Every augmentation of prices at home, muſt be a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of many domeſtic circumſtances, and muſt be removed by 
correcting them, as has been, I think, made clear. But let it be 
ſuppoſed, that from the augmentation of wealth alone, manufactures 
can no more produce work ſo cheap as other nations; I think that 


both in humanity and prudence, a people ſhould ſubmit to the in- 
convenience of paying dearer.. In humanity, becauſe by the intro- 
duction of foreign manufactures, you ſtarve thoſe very people, 
who by their labour have enriched you: in prudence, becauſe by 
opening your ports to ſuch importation you deliberately throw 
away that fuperiority of riches you have been at ſo much pains to 
acquire, 

freely grant, that particular people do not regulate either their 
expence or their ſchemes of getting money, with a view to promote 
the public good. One who has a coat to buy, will be very glad to 
find a piece of foreign manufacture at a cheap rate; another will 
with to ſmuggle a piece of goods on which there is a high duty. 
But the queſtion is, whether a ſtateſman is to allow this foreign 
conſumption ? I think it is much the fame queſtion, as if it were 
afked, whether the maſter of a family ſhould, in good oeconomy, 
allow his ſervants to invite their friends to drink in his cellar, in- 
ſtead of carrying them to a public houſe. 

But ſuppoſe ut faid, that by laying trade open, you are ſure 
* that wealth will naturally come to a balance, in all countries, 
and that all fears of a wang Danes of trade are only the effect 
* of a gloomy W n See Mr. Hume's Political Diſcourſes, 
Sect. v. 

Several anſwers may be made to chis objection. The firſt, that it 
is in order to prevent this Kind of balance, that every nation gives 
rhemfelves diſquiet: for by balance here, is underſtood an equality 
of wealth; and it is rich nations only who are anxious, leſt they 
ſhould be brought to ſuch an equality. In the queſtion here before 
us, 3t is the loſs of the ſuperiority which is underſtood by a balance 
turning 
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turning againſt a nation. If, therefore, it be the intereſt of a na- 
tion, poor in reſpect of its neighbours; to have trade laid open, 


that wealth may,, like a fluid, come to an equilibrium; I am ſure 
It is the Intereſt of a rich nation, to cut off the communication of 


hurtful trade, by fuch impediments as reſtrictions, duties, and pro- 
Hibitions, upon importation ; that thereby, as by dykes, its wealth 
may be kept above the level of the ſurrounding element. n 
Another anſwer is, that laying trade open would not have the 
effect propoſed; becauſe it would deſtroy induſtry in ſome coun- 
tries, at leaſt, if not every where. A manufacture muſt be very 
ſolidly eſtabliſhed indeed, not to ſuffer any prejudice by a permiſ- 
ſion to import the like commodities from other countries. The 
very nature of luxury is ſuch, that it prompts people often to con- 
ſume, from caprice and novelty, what is really inferior to home- 
production. It may be anſwered, that this argument cuts two 
ways: for if a nation from caprice conſumes foreign commodities, 
why may not other nations from caprice likewiſe, take off thoſe 
which are left on hand? This reaſoning may appear good, in a 
theory which does not take in every political conſideration. But a 
poor manufacturer who cannot find work, becauſe the branch he 
works in is ſupplied from abroad, cannot live till the caprice of 
foreigners makes them demand his labour. If a certain number 
of inhabitants be employed in a neceſſary branch of conſumption, 
there muſt be a certain demand preſerved for it; and whatever can 
render this Precarious, will ruin the undertaking, and thoſe em- 
ployed in it. r 
A third anſwer is, that any nation who would open; its ports to 
all manner of foreign importation, without being aſſured of a reci- 
procal permiſſion from all its neighbours, would, I think, very 
ſoon be ruined; and if this be true, it is a proof that a balance of 
trade is a poſſible ſuppoſition, and that proper reſtrictions upon im- 
portation may turn to the advantage of a ſtate. | 
In 
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In order to promote induſtry, a ſtateſman maſt act, as well as 
permit and protect. Could ever the woollen manufacture have 
been introduced into France, from the confideration of the great 
advantage England had drawn from it, if the King had not under- 
taken the ſupport of it, by granting many privileges to the under- 
takers, and by laying ſtrict prohibitions on all foreign cloths.? Is 
there any other way of eſtabliſhing a new manufacture any where? 
Laying, therefore, trade quite open would have this effect; it 


would deſtroy-at firſt, at leaſt, all the luxurious arts; conſequently, 


it would diminiſh conſumption; conſequently, diminiſh the quan- 
tity of circulating caſh ; conſequently, it would promote hoarding ; 
and conſequently, would bring on poverty in all the fares of Eu- 
rope. Nothing, I imagine, but an univerſal monarchy, governed 
by the ſame laws, and adminiſtred according to one plan well con- 
certed, can be compatible with an univerſally open trade. While 
there are different ſtates, there muſt be different intereſts; and 
when no one ſtateſman 1s found at the head of theſe intereſts, there 


can be no ſuch thing as a common good; and when there is no 


common good, every intereſt muſt be conſidered ſeparately. But 
as this ſcheme of laying trade quite open, is not a thing likely to 
happen, we may fave ourſelves the trouble of inquiring more par- 
ticularly into what might be its conſequences; it is enough to ob- 
ſerve; that they muſt, in their nature, be exceedingly complex, and 
if we have mentioned fome of them, it has only been to apply 
principles, and ſhew how conſequences may follow one another: 
to foretel What muft follow is exceedingly difficult, if not impoſſible. 

In diſcomreve of the balance of trade, I have hitherto conſidered 
it only ſo far as the ſpecie of a country is' augmented by it. In the 
ſubſequent book, when we ſhall have occaſion to bring this ſubject 
once more upon the carpet, I ſhall ſhew how a balance may be e. 
tremely favourable without augmenting the maſs of the precicns 
metals; to wit, by providing ſubſiſtence for an additional number 
of inhabitants; by increaſing the quantity of ſhipping, which is an 
VOI. I. I i 1 


article 
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article of wealth ; by conſtituting all other nations debtors to it ; by 
the importation of many durable commodities, which may be con- 
ſidered alſo as articles of wealth; as a well furniſhed houſe, a well 
ſtored cellar, an ample wardrobe, and a fine ſtable of horſes, are 
articles which enhance the value of the inheritance of a — 


man. 
Then we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew how induſtry Wee the 


permanent value of a nation, as agriculture increaſes its 1 
produce. 


CH A P. "BNR, 


Miſcellaneous Ruehions and Obſervations Hlativs to Trade and 
Induſiry. 


T is now time to draw to a concluſion of this book. The ſub- 
ject of trade and induſtry is inexhauſtible, if conſidered in all its 
branches, and traced through every conſequence. My intention 
has been to inquire into the original principles which influence 
general operations, and which, leſs or more, enter into every com- 
bination. I have repreſented trade in its infancy, manhood, and 
old age; and have endeavoured to preſcribe a general regimen of 
health for every period. It is ſufficient to be thoroughly maſter of 
the principles, to be able to apply them to particular caſes, provid- 
ing every circumſtance be exactly known. 
The intention of this chapter, is, to review ſome parts of our "TY 
ject, which I think have not received all the light neceſſary to be 
thrown- upon them, to ſuggeſt ſome remarkable differences be- 
tween antient and modern oeconomy, with regard to circulation 
3 | 1. Cahd 
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and induſtry; and, in general, to lay certain circumſtances toge- 
ther, which may point out the ſpirit of modern times, from which 
we are endeavouring to extract a ſet of conſiſtent principles. Every 
thing which points out relations is uſeful ; becauſe we know no- 
thing, but through this channel. Now certain relations are too 
frequently taken for granted, and nothing is more eſſential in poli- 


tical reaſonings, than to point them out clearly, to proceed by the 


ſhorteſt ſteps, and till to keep experience and matter of fact before 


our eyes, when we draw-a concluſion from a general propoſition, 


Let the concluſion appear ever ſo juſt, if; when compared with ex- 
perience, a diſagreement appears, it is ten to one we have' over- 
looked ſome circumſtance, which ought to have entred into the 
combination. 

To illuftrate this, let me cite a miſtake of my own, which I pur- 
poſely left uncorrected, in the ſecond chapter of the firſt book, 
where I very confidently declare, that a ſtateſman, who, upon cer- 
tain occaſions, which ſeem favourable for raiſing great ſums upon 
a people, increaſes taxes only in proportion to the intereſt of the 
money borrowed, muſt be ſhortſighted and regardleſs of futurity. 
This, I remember, appeared to me at the time I wrote, ſo clear and 
evident, that I thought Iran no riſk in making it enter into a pre. 
liminary chapter. But when I came to look a little more particu- 
larly into the matter, I found I had been grofly miſtaken; as I hope 


to ſhew evidently in its proper place. Had every ſuch miſtake 


been treated with the ſame indulgence, I ſhould have been more 
employed in the correction of my own blunders, than in the pro- 
ſecution of my ſubject. People who reaſon with tolerable exactneſs 
on ſuch ſubjects, generally fall into miſtakes, from the generality 
of their propoſitions. Theſe may commonly be true enough, 
within the compaſs of the author's combinations at the time, and 


yet may not be true in every other caſe. From which I infer, that 
every one of my readers, who can form combinations more exten- 

five than mine, will find ſufficient matter for criticif in every page 
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of this inquiry. So much the better: it is by ſuch criticiſms" and 
diſcuſſions, that particular nher of e ere — 
the certainty of ſcience. 
Ide more ſimple any plan of political oecenomp is, * more it 
is eaſy to govern by general rules; the more complex it becomes, 
the more it is neceſſary for a ſtateſman to enter into combinations. 
But when general rules have been long eſtabliſhed, chey gain ſuch 
an authority over the minds of a people, that any deviation from 
them appears like hereſy in religion: and how ſeldom does it bap- 
pen, that a people is bleſſed with a governor, who has both pene- 
tration to diſcover, art to perſuade, and power to execute a * 
adapted to every combination of circumſtances. 

No change can happen in a ſtate, but what is it to 
ſome claſs or other, and when the public good requires that a top. 
ſhould be put to ſuch advantages, numbers of difcomtented people 
will always be found. Circumſtances, therefore, ought to be well 
weighed before ne plans of adminiſtration are entred upon; and 
when once adopted, thoſe Who pretend to -cniticife, muſt ſuppoſe 
chemſelves provided with ſuperior talents and better informations 
as to every circumſtance, than the author of the innovation. For 
this reaſon, there is little danger in cenſuring a ſtateſman's opinion, 
when he delivers it; but a great deal in finding fault with his con- 
duct, when his motives are not known. | 

In the former chapters, we have been treating of the nature and 
n ee of circulation, the effects of augmentations and dimi- 
nutions of ſpecie, and the doctrine of Mr. Hume concerning the 
balance of trade. The perſpicuity with which this author writes, 
renders his ideas eaſy to conceive; and when people underſtand 
one another, moſt difputes are ſoon at an end. 

In order, therefore, to throw a little more light upon the nature 
of che balance of trade between nations, let me examine the fol- 
lowing queſtions while we have the maden of the laſt mm 2 
in our * le 
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ren. 1. Can any zudgrsent be formed concerning the fate of 
the balance of trade of a nation, HR from the _—_— of fpecie 
at is found in it? . 

l anſtver inthe negative. A great beer done all the Apecie of 

a Europe, may be found in a country againſt which the balance of 
trace has ſtood regularly for many years. An inconfiderable pro- 
bs portion of it may be found in anocher, which has had! it as en 
- in its favour for the fame time. 

The balance upon every article of made, Würde favourable to a 
nation which ſquanders canis. more than the returns of it, Upon. 
foreign wars. 

The balance of every article of wade, may be againſt a country 
; which receives more than all the 1ofs incurred, either from her 
mines, from countries tributary to her, or who villingly furniſh 
- ſubſidies upon many political conſidèrations. | 

Beſides theſe varieties, there are ſtill other combinations, tive 
to the ſpecie irfelf. 'The money: found in a country, may either be 
ſaid to belong aoluttly to the country, when neither the ſtate itſelf, | 


or the particular people of it, are in debt to foreigners ; or only. ſo 
j virtue of 4 loan. Now, whether it is borrowed or not, the pro- 


perty of it belongs to the country; but the difference conſiſts in 


this, that when it is borrowed, the acquiſition of the metals adds 


nothing to the national patrimony, that is to ſay, there is no acqui- 
ſition of wealth thereby made; but when it is gained by induſtry, 


the money adds to the real value of the country, in conſequence of | 


the principles laid down in the 26th chapter. 


May not a nation then, having very little gold — ſilver, open a 
ſubſcription for millions, at ſo much per cent? Will not ftrangers 
lend to her, when her own ſubje&s-cannot? May fhe not yearly, 
by paying away the intereſt of the money borrowed, and by a heavy 
balance of trade againſt her, be conſtantly diminiſhing her ſpecie, 
and yet by new contracts, Keep up, and even increaſe the maſs of 
the circulating value, to ſuch a degree, as-to be poſſeſſed of a. 

| 6. | greater 
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greater en, of 1] der than * of her eee Far- 
ther, raten e Ir 

Is it not certain, tha: als nations will endeavour. to: a their 
ready money, not neceſſary for their own circulation, into that 
. country where the intereſt of money is high with reſpect to their 
. own, and where conſequently the value of property in land is low; 
ſince they may either dra a high intereſt from it, or make the ac- 
quiſition of ſolid property? Forbidding therefore the acquiſition of 
ſolid property to ſtrangers, is, in effect, a prohibition upon the 
gratuitous importation of ſpecie. I allow there may be examples 
of people who make ſuch purchaſes, with a view to draw the rents 
of the lands bought, out of the country; but whatever be the in- 
' tention at the time of purchaſe, ſuch however i is the effect of an 
eſtabliſhed fortune i in a country, that, ſooner or later, it draws the 
proprietor to it; and when this does not happen, a ſubſequent 
alienation commonly takes place, THE 

Were the purchaſe, therefore, of lands permitted , 
and were it eſtabliſhed, that property in land, to a certain value, 
ſhould give a right to naturalization, no doubt large ſums would 
be brought into thoſe countries, where lands are found cheapeſt ; 
and as no exportable commodity i is given in return, the ſpecie of 
ſuch countries might mark. the quantity. of lands ſold, as well as 
that of merchandize exported. For want of 2 ſufficient extenſion of 
theſe and many other combinations, which it would be eaſy to con- 
trive, Mr, Belloni, in his Diſſertatian upon Commerce, Chap. I. Sect. 5. 
falls into ſeveral miſtakes, when he, judges of the exportation of 
commodities of a particular country, by the quantities of money 
found i in it. . 

Kendo adunque da . wvenuto (fays he) She 7 x max 11 del danaro, ovun- 
que 1 ritrovi, ſignifica I abodanza fteſſa delle coſe, delle ali egli e mſura: 
percw divizigſi meritamente ſono flati detti quegli uomini, e rICCO alterſt quel 
regno, dove ft ritrova gran copia di danaro. Dal altro canto poi, ſe Je con- 
dera 2 Aato di un regno, ed il e che o dentro di ſo, tenendo ſempre 
alda 
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alda Tefſenza della moneta (che altro non fia, che miſura di coſe, e prezzo, 
che viene in compenſo di mercanzie ovimque di efſa vedrafi affluenza, ognuno 
ben vede, doverſi ſubito neceſſariamente arguire, un gran traffico di quel do- 
minio, con ęſito di merci, in uſo degli ęſteri, e all incontro ovunque queſta 
venga a mancare, doverſene dedurre grande introito di merci, che ſieno ſub- 
entrate nel Iuogo della moneta, e che Labbiano fatta uſcire. 


Theſe conſequences are only juſt ſo far as money comes into, or 
goes out of a country, as the price of merchandize exported or im- 
ported. But how much money has not this author himſelf drawn 
into Rome from England, for the EXPOrtation of nothing but the 
bills of travellers? _ 

On the other hand, may not a country, which is actually i in poſ- 
ſeſſion of great quantities of gold and ſdver, call in theſe metals, 
and circulate, in their place, a ſymbolical money? May not a na- 
tion then, as well as a private perſon, employ this ſpecie in a pro- 
ſitable foreign trade, and gain daily by it? May ſhe not, after fome 
time, withdraw her ſtock, by calling in her debts? And may ſhe 
not alſo call in her paper, and remain with an additional acqui- 
ſition of ſpecie in her pocket? Conſequently, during the circulation 
of the paper, no judgment can be formed as to the balance of her 
trade, by examining the ſtate of her ſpecie ; becauſe I can ſuppoſe 
that at this time every ſhilling of it may be in the hands of ſtran- 
gers. Conſequently, the richeſt nation in Europe may be the 
pooreſt } in circulating ſpecie. 8 


The writings of Mr. Gee (ſays Mr. Hume in his Political Di/- 
* courſe upon the Balance of Trade) truck all the nation with a pannic 
“ fear, by ſhewing from a long enumeration of particulars, that 
the balance inclined ſo much againſt us, and for ſo conſiderable 
« ſums, that in the ſpace of five or ſix years, there would not re- 
“ main one ſhilling in England. But happily twenty years are 
* elapſed fince, we have ſupported a long and expenſive foreign 
% war, and nevertheleſs, it is commonly believed, that money is 

ws 
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tranſſation-. 

r Gee was in a wrong W PR he, bahn of . 
— have the effect of carrying off the coin: and Mr. Hume has: 
been miſled by this miſtake, to conchule, that Mr. Gee's calculations 
were falſe. 1 know nothing; as to the matten of fact; nor Whether 
Mr. Gee was a good or a bad judge of the queſtion he treated; but 
from what. has been ſaid, IL hope it appears, that the ſtate of the 
eee at the time Mr. Hume Wrote, Was. no proef on 
either ſide. 

To judge of the 1 9 of dnn is one gn to judge of the 
wealth of a nation as to ſpecie is another. England may greatly 
increaſe her ſpecie by her trade, and greatly diminiſh it by her 
wars: perhaps. this may be the fact. She may allo; at certain times, 
have a balance of trade againſt her; and great ſums laid our in 
foreign wars, may be the means of making it return in her favour. 
Should that nation begin to pay off her debts to ſtrangers, in ready 
coin, might ſhe not ſoon diminiſh, perhaps exhauſt, the ſpecie ſhe 
is now poſſeſſed of; yet ſurely none ever became poorer by paying 
-off their debts. Nothing i is ſo eaſy as to have ſpecie, when one has 
folid property to pledge for it; and nothing can be worſe judged, 
than to purchaſe ſpecie from ſtrangers, at the expence of paying an 
intereſt for it, when they can contrive a circulating value in paper 
money, repreſenting the ſolid value which muſt have been pledged 

to ſtrangers for the loan of their metals. 

But ſtill it may be aſked, how it happens, chat not Wwichftanding 
of the moſt unfavourable balance of trade, no nation is ever found 
to be entirely drained of her ſpecie; and ſince we have proved, that 
the ſpecie of a country may be diminiſhed by a diſadvantageous 
trade, what are the principles which prevent the total 6 
of it? 

This is a very. curious queſtion, and opens a door to a multi- 
tude of new ideas, which will furniſh abundant matter of ſpecu- 
lation, 


* 
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lation, when we come to treat more directly of credit. I ſhall here 
examine it'in general, only for the ſake of applying the principles 
we have laid down. | 

I. It may be ſaid, that as common prudence prevents a private 
perſon from ſpending to his laſt ſhilling ; ſo the like prudence com- 
monly engages a people to put a ſtop to trade, before it has had 
time totally to drain them. Although moſt people drink wine, 
there is no reaſon why every body ſhould be drunk. - 

II. Nothing is ſo complicated as the balance of trade, conſidered 
among many nations. The general wealth circulates from one to 
another, as the money which the farmer gives the landlord circu- 
lates back to the farmer. In the number of hands through which 
the money paſles, ſome-are of the claſs of the luxurious, ſome of 
the frugal; the firſt repreſents thoſe nations who loſe by the ba- 
lance, the latter thoſe who gain. But the moſt induſtrious nations 
of all, and thoſe who, conſidered abſtractedly from extraordinary 
accidents, appear in the way to ſwallow up the wealth of the reſt, 
are, by the means of ſuch accidents, made liable to terrible reſti- 
tutions. How many millions, for example, has England reſtored 
to the continent, in conſequence of her wars and ſubſidies? She 


then lays a foundation for many more years of favourable balance, 


and accordingly we ſee it return to her, as the money which the 
ſtate ſpends within the nation, returns into the exchequer at the 
end-of the year. 24d 

III. It may be aſked, how it happens that no nation has ever 
ſpent to its laſt farthing, as many an individual has done? I anſwer, 
that I am far from believing that this has never happened ; nay, I 
believe chere is nothing more frequent or familiar than this very 
caſe, providing the riches of a country be here ſuppoſed to mean 
no more than the ſpecie Meine henonging to herſelf, not borrowed 
from other nations. 

I have ſaid above, that the acquiſition of money by induſtry, in- 


creaſed the real value of a country, as much as the addition of a 
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portion of territory : now what ſhould hinder a people from ſpend- 
ing their ready money, and, at the ſame time, preſerving their 
land? Becauſe a young gentleman, whoſe father has left him a fine 
eſtate in land, and ten thouſand pounds in ready money, has ſpent 
the ten thouſand pounds, does it follow, that he is without a ſhil- 
ling! Upon this view of the queſtion, it will, I believe, be granted, 
that Dr. Swift's idea that all the ſpecie of Ireland would in a ſhort 
time be exported, in conſequence of an unfavourable balance of trade, 
is very far from being chimerical, and might be exactly true; al- 
though at this time there be fix times more in circulation than 
ever ; juſt as a perſon who is running through his fortune, has com- 
monly more money in his hands than his father uſed to have, 
when he was acquiring it. Let Ireland pay her debts to England, 
and then count her ſpecie. Let England pay her's to all the world, 
and then weigh her gold and filver. Suppoſe that on ſumming up 
the accounts, there is not found one ſhilling in either country, is 
this any proof of their being undone? By no means: coin ic one 
article of our wealth, but never can be the meaſure of it. 

1 know little of the ſtate of Ireland; but if it be true, that paper 
money is increafing daily in that country, it is, I ſuppoſe, becauſe 
rhe ſpecie is daily exported to England, as the returns of eſtates 
belonging to people who reſide there, and that the Iriſh, inftead 
of buying it back again for their own uſe in circulation, augment 
their paper, in proportion to the progreſs of their induftry ; and 
only buy ſuch quantities of ſpecie as are neceſſary for paying the 
balance of their trade. Now by buying ſpecie, I do not ſuppoſe, 
that they bring any over to Ireland, in order to fend it back to 
England ; but that they ſend over goods to the value, which the 
Engliſh merchants pay in ſpecie, or in Engliſh paper, to thoſe who 
are creditors upon Ireland, for the value of their rents, &c. 
Buppoſe then, for a farther illuſtration of ſome principles, that all 
the lands of Ireland belonged to Engliſhmen reſiding in their own 


country, and annually drawing from Ireland the income belonging 
Yo 4 - 1:0 
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to them, what would the conſequence be? As long as this portion of 
the produce of lands, which goes for rent, (and which, as we have 
ſaid, is the fund provided for the ſubſiſtence of the free hands who 
purchaſe their own neceſſaries) could be bought and conſumed by 
the Iriſh themſelves, that is, in other words, while in Ireland there 
was a demand for this portion of the fruits, it would be paid for, 
either in coin, to the diminution of their ſpecie, or in ſomething 
which might be converted into money; that is, by the produce of 
their induſtry, and thus, by the means of trade, would come into 
the hands of the Engliſh proprietors, either in * or in any 
other form they. judged proper. 

That ſo ſoon as the demand for this portion of fruits came to fail, 
for want of money, or induſtry, in Ireland to purchaſe it, what re- 
mained on hand would be ſent over to England in kind; or by the 
way of trade, be made to circulate with other nations (in beef, 
butter, tallow, &c,) who would give filver and gold for it, to the 
proprietors of the Iriſh lands. By ſuch a diminution of demand 
in the country, for the fruits of the earth, the depopulation of Ire- 
land would be implied; becauſe they who conſumed them for- 
merly, conſume them no more ; that is to ſay, they either died, or 
left the country. | 

. To conclude, a great part of the value of a country is its produce 
and manufactures; but it does not follow, as Mr. Belloni aſſerts, 
that theſe ſhould as neceſſarily draw a proportional ſum of the gold 
and filver of -Europe into that country, as a ſhoal of ſmall fiſhes 
draws water fowl, or as charity draws the poor, or as beauty draws 


admiration. 
Quks r. 2. Can no rule be found to judge of the balance of trade 


from the ſtate of ſpecie, or at leaſt to perceive the effects of that 


balance in augmenting or diminiſhing the maſs of riches? 
Could it be ſuppoſed that ſpecie never circulated between nations, 


but i in the way of trade, and in exchange for exportable commodi- 
ties, this would be a rule. | 
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n nations where the earth produces neither gold or filver, and 
where theſe metals are imported as the returns of induſtry only, 
the balance in their favour, from the introduction of ſpecie, to this 
day, would be meaſured by the quantity of it which they 
Here Mr. Belloni's opinion is juſt. Tt 

Farther, the conſumption made by any nation for the ſame term 
of years, is equal to the whole natural produce and labour of che 
inhabitants for that time, Minus the quantity of ſuch produce and 
labour, as is, or has been equal in value to the actual national 
ſpecieQ. e 5 

On the other hand, in nations whe gold and filver are peuducel 
by the earth, the balance of trade againſt them, from the time 
theſe metals became the object of trade, to this day, may be eſti- 
mated by the quantity of them which has been exported. 
And farther, the conſumption made by ſuch nations, for the 
fame term of years, is equal to the whole natural produce and la- 
bour of the inhabitants for that time, plus the quantity of fuch pro- 
duce and labour, as is, or has been 923 to the quantity of theſe 
metals exported. 


- Theſe poſitions are by Much too general to be laid down as prin- 
eiples, becauſe trade is not concerned in every acquiſition or alie- 
nation of ſpecie; but they may ſerve, in the mean time, to illuſ- 
trate the doctrine we have been conſidering, and even in many 
eaſes may be found pretty exact. For example, : 


If it be true, that in any nation of Europe, there be now juſt as 
much ſilver and gold as there was ten years ago, and if that nation 
during this period, has ſupported, without borrowing from ſtran- 
gers, an expenſive war which may have coſt it, I ſuppoſe, five mil- 
lions, it is certain, that during this period, the home conſumption 
muſt. have been the value of five millions leſs than the natural pro- 
duce, labour, and induſtry. of the inhabitants; which ſum, of five 
millions muſt have come from abroad, in return for a like value 

12 r 
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of the production, e &c. remaining over and above their own 
ieee, | | 

In this ſuppoſition, the national wealth (the metals) remains as 
befiipe; the balance of it only is changed. How this change is per- 
formed, and what are its conſequences, may be diſcovered. by an 
W of the principles already laid down. 

Quxs r. 3. What were the effects of riches before the introduction 
of trade and induſtry ! 

I never can ſufficiently recommend to my readers to compare 
circumſtances, in the oeconomy of the antients, with that of mo- 
dern times; becauſe I ſee a multitude of new doctrines laid down, 
which, I think, never would have been broached, had. ſuch cir- 
curaſtances been properly attended to. I have cndeavoured to 
ſhew, that the price of goods, but eſpecially of articles of the firſt 
neceſſity, have little or no connection with the quantities of ſpecie 


in a country. The {lighteſt inſpection into the ſtate of circulation, 


in different ages, will fortify our reaſoning: but the general taſte 
of diſſipation which is daily gaining ground, makes people now 


begin to imagine, that wealth and circulation are. ſynonimous. 


terms; whereas nothing is more contrary both to reaſon and mat- 
ter of fact. A ſlight review of this matter, in different ages, will 
ſet it in a clearer light than a more abſtract reaſoning can. 

It is a queſtion with me, whether the mines of Potoſi and Brafil, 
have produced more riches to Spain and Portugal, within theſe two 


hundred years, than the treaſures heaped up in Aſia, Greece, and 


Egypt, after the death of Alexander, furniſhed to the Romans, 
during the two hundred years which followed the defeat of Per- 
ſeus, and the conqueſt of Macedonia. 

From the treaſures mentioned by all the hiſtorians who have 
writ of the conqueſt of thoſe kingdoms by the Romans, I do not 
think I am far from truth, when I compare the treaſures of the 
frugal Greeks to the mines of the new world. 
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What effect, 4s to circulation, had the accumulation of theſe vaſt 
treaſures? Not any to accelerate it, ſurely: and no perſon, the leaſt 
converfant in antiquity, will pretend that the circulating ſpecie in 
thoſe times, bore as great a proportion to their treaſures, as what 
is at preſent circulating among us, bears to the wealth of the moſt 
oeconomiſing Prince in Europe. If any one doubt of this particular, 
let him liſten to Appian, who ſays, that the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 
the poſſeſſors of thoſe immenſe riches, lived with the greateſt fru- 
gality. Thoſe treaſures were then, as I have ſaid, a real addition 
to the value of their kingdoms ; but had not the ſmalleſt influence 
upon prices. In thoſe days of ſmall circulation, the prices of every 
thing muſt have been vaſtly low, not from the great abundance of 
them, but becauſe of the little demand; and as a proof of this, I 
cite the example of a country, which, within the fpace of fifty 
years, poſſeſſed in ſpecie at one time, confiderably beyond the worth 
of the land, houſes, ſlaves, merchandize, natural produce, move- 
_ ables, and ready money, at another. The example is mentioned 
by Mr. Hume, and I am ſurprized the conſequence of it did not 
ſtrike him. For if the money they poſſeſſed was greatly above the 
worth of all their property, moveable and immoveable, ſurely it 
never could be conſidered as a repreſentation of their induſtry, 
which made fo ſmall a part of the whole. Athens poſſeſſed, before 
the Peloponeſian war, a treaſure of ten thouſand talents ; and fifty 
years afterwards, all Athens, in the ſeveral articles above ſpecified, 
did not amount to the value of fix thouſand. Hume's Political Di/- 
courſes upon the Balance of Trade. | 
Theſe treaſures were ſpent in the war, and they had been laid up 
for no other purpoſe. Therefore I was in the right, when I ob- 
ſerved above, Chap. 22. that war in antient times, had the effect 
that induſtry has now: it was the only means of making wealth 
circulate. But peace producing a general ſtagnation of circulation, 
people returned to the antient ſimplicity of their manners, and the 
prices of ſubſiſtence remained on the former footing ; becauſe there 
| was 
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was no increaſe'of appetite, or riſing of demand upon any neceſſary 
article. So much for the ſtate of wealth during the days of fru- 
gality. 5 N refs. og 

The Romans ſubdued all thoſe kingdoms of the Greeks, and 
drew their treaſures to Rome. The republic went to deſtruction, 
and a ſucceſſion of the moſt prodigal Princes ever known in hiſtory 
ſucceeded one another for about two hundred years. Thoſe mon- 
ſtrous treaſures were then thrown into circulation, and I muſt now 
give an idea of the effects produced by ſuch a revolution. 

I have already obſerved (Chap. 28.) that in conſequence of the 
great prodigality of thoſe times, the prices of ſuperfluities roſe to a 
monſtrous height; while thoſe of neceſſaries kept exceſſively low. 
The fact is indiſputable, and any one who inclines to ſatisfy him- 
ſelf farther, may look into that valuable collection of examples of 
antient luxury, wealth, and at the ſame time of ſimplicity, found in 
Mr. Wallace's Diſſertation upon the Numbers of Mankimd in antient and 
modern Times, p. 132. et ſeq. 

But how is it to be accounted for, that the prices of ſuperfluities 
ſhould ftand ſo high, while neceſſaries were ſo low? The reaſon is 
plain, from the principles we have laid down. The circulation of 
money had no reſemblance to that of modern times: fortunes 
were made by corruption, fraud, concuſſion, rapine, and penury ; 
not by trade and induſtry. Seneca amaſſed in four years 2,400,000 
pounds ſterling. An augur was worth 3 millions ſterling. M. An- 
tony owed on the Ides of March, 322,916 pounds ſterling, and paid 
it before the calends of April. We know of no ſuch circulation. 
Every revolution was violent: the powerful were rapacious and 
prodigal, the weak were poor and lived in the greateſt ſimplicity : 
conſequently, the objects of the defires of the rich were immenſely 
dear; and the neceſſaries for the poor were exceſſively cheap. This 
is a confirmation of the principles we have laid down in Chap. 28. 
that the price of ſubſiſtence muſt ever be in proportion to the fa- 
culties of the numerous claſſes of thoſe who buy: that the price of 
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+ every thing muſt be in proportion to the demand made for it; and 
that in every caſe, where the ſupply can naturally increaſe in pro- 
portion to the demand, there muſt be a determined proportion be- 
tween the price of ſuch articles and that of ſubſiſtence. Now in the 
examples given by Mr. Wallace, of ſuch articles as were found at 
monſtrous prices, we only find ſuch as could not be increaſed ac- 
"cording to demand: here is the enumeration of them. Large afles 
brought from Spain, peacocks, fine doves, mullets, lampreys, 
peaches, large . aſparagus, purple, wool, jewels, carpets, weftes 
Byſſinæ, ſlaves ſkilled in the finer arts, pictures, ſtatues, books, and 
Tewards to thoſe who taught the ſciences. By caſting a glance upon 
the catalogue, we may eaſily perceive that the extraordinary price 
muſt have proceeded from the impoſlibility of augmenting the 
ſupply in proportion to the demand ; not from the abundance of 
the money, which had no effect in raiſing the price of neceſ- 
ſaries. The cheapneſs again of theſe, did not proceed from vaſt 
plenty; but becauſe the price muſt have remained in proportion 
to the faculties of the numerous poor; and becauſe the augmen- 
tation of the wealth of the rich never could increaſe their conſump- 
tion of any neceſſary article. Had the Roman empire been governed 
with order and tranquility, this taſte of luxury, by precipitating 
money into the hands of the numerous claſſes, would, in time, 
have wrought the effects of multiplying the number of the induſ- 
trious, by purging the lands; conſequently, of increaſing tlie de- 
mand for vendible ſubſiſtence; conſequently, of raiſing the price of 
it. And on the other hand, the adequate proportion between fſer- 
vices and rewards given by the public, would have checked the 
other branch of circulation which produced thoſe monſtrous for- 
tunes, to wit, rapine and corruption: and induſtry receiving a re- 
gular encouragement, every article of extraordinary demand for 
delicate aliments, birds, fiſhes, fruits, &c. would have been ſup- 
plied with ſufficient abundance ; and conſequently, would have 
fallen in its price. But when either deſpotiſm or ſlavery were the 
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patrimonial inheritance of every one on coming into the world. 
we are not to expect to ſee the ſame principles operate, as in ages 


where the monarch and the peaſant are born equally free to enjoy 


the proviſion made for them by their foretathers. 


I ſhall now come nearer home, and examine à very remarkable 
difference between the oeconomy in practice ſome hundred years 
ago, and that of the preſent time, with regard to che method of 
levying men and money. 

This change is a conſequence of trade and induſtry, and as I haye 
been preparing the way for the introduction of other matters which 
equally owe their exiſtence to them, it may not be improper, in 
this laſt chapter, to point out the natural cauſes of this change in 
modern politics. When people conſider effects only, without exa- 
mining the cauſes which produce them, they commonly blame 
raſhly, or fall. into an idle admiration of fortune. It is only by 
tracing natural cauſes, that we come at the means of forming a 
ſolid judgment of the nature of every abuſe, and of every advan- 
tage. 

The general taſte for the extenſion of induſtry, is what has brought 
ſuch loads of money into circulation ; not the diſcovery of America. 
We read of treaſures in antient times which appear to rival the 
wealth of modern Europe. Appian, as cited by Mr. Hume, men- 
tions a treaſure of the Kings of Egypt, of near two hundred mil- 
lions ſterling ; and ſays, that all the ſucceſſors of Alexander were 
nearly as rich, and fully as frugal. Frugality then is compatible 
with the greateſt wealth. Therefore the wealth of America, has 
not been the cauſe of European refinement ; but the extenſion of 
civil liberty has obliged the poſſeſſors of treaſures, which in all 
ages have been coveted by man, to open their repoſitories, in order 
to procure the ſervice of thoſe who formerly made a branch of 


the Property of the moſt wealthy. This i is the deren of trade 
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Why, therefore, has trade and induſtry laid -the foundation 'of | 


taxes and ſanding armies, which 24 4 ſo contrary to the one and 
the other? + = 

I anſwer ſhortly, that very little change has been made as to 
things themſelves by that revolution ; but with reſpect to the order 
of things, the difference is great. Trade and induſtry cannot flou- 
riſh without method and regularity ; taxes and ſtanding armies are 
only a ſyſtematical execution of the old plan, for preſerving the 
power, ſafety, and independence of the nations of Europe. 

Taxes are no more than the liquidation of thoſe ſervices which 
formerly were performed in kind. Standing armies are become 
neceſſary, that the call of the rich luxurious, who are inſatiable 
in their demand for the ſervice of the poor, may not be able 
to engroſs alſo the hands neceſſary for the defence of the ſtate. 
Perſonal ſervices were the taxes of former times. Let no man 
imagine, that ever any ſtate could ſubſiſt without the contri- 
bution of its ſubjects. But a more authentic proof of this opinion 
is, that in the year 1443, while Charles the VIIth was engaged in 


the long war with the Kings of England, who diſputed with him 


the monarchy of France, the ſervices of the vaſſals of that kingdom 
(by the edict of Saumur of the 14th of September) were formally 
converted into the perpetual Taille; and this may be conſidered, as 
the foundation of the regular military force of the French nation. 
No body, in thoſe days, imagined ſuch an impoſition to be oppreſ- 


ſive or unjuſt : and if thoſe who remain ſubject to it, appear under 
oppreſſion at preſent, it is only becauſe they continue in their antient 


ſituation. Perſonal ſervices are the heavieſt of all impoſitions. 


'QuvesT. 4. Why, therefore, are taxes ſo generally cried out 
EST. 4 * 


againſt, why do they appear ſo new an invention, and why do people 
flatter themſelves, that there is a poſſibility of putting an end to 
fo general an oppreſſion? I anſwer, becauſe people commonly at- 
tend to words, and not to things. In former times, the great bulk 


of che inhabitants lived e the lands, and were bound to per- 
4 5 ſonal 
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ſonal ſervice. This kind of impoſition was familiar, general, and. 


/ equal; every claſs of the people was bound to ſervices analogous to 
their rank in the ſtate. The induſtrious who lived without any depen- 


dence upon the lands, and who did not enjoy the privileges of cities 
and corporations, were ſo few, that they were not an object of public 


attention. Farther, moſt privileges then known, were in conſe- 


quence of land-property ; conſequently, thoſe independent people 
were in a manner without protection, they were vaſſals to no body; 
conſequently, had no body to intereſt themſelves for them; conſe- 
quently, were a prey to every one Who had power, and no body 
was ſorry to ſee a rich fellow, Who! had got plenty of ready money, 
and who ſeemed to do nothing for it, plundered by a lord who ap- 
peared in the ſervice- of his country. We ſee in the time of the 
croiſades how odious all thoſe money gatherers were ; theſe were 
what we now call traders, it was principally. in hatred to them, 

that the borrowing of money at intereſt was declared antichriſtian ; 


| becauſe the Jews. were principally in thoſe days the. merchants or 


the money lenders. EP | | 

In the beginning of the ſixteenth century, when Princes began to 
* a taſte for magnificence, finding no body, almoſt, within their 
own country capable to ſupply them, they uſed to ſend to Flanders 
and Venice, the great trading ſtates in thoſe days, for many kinds 
of manufactures. This is the fountain of foreign trade in Europe. 
Theſe two ſtates perceiving the great benefit reſulting to them from 
this new taſte of diſſipation, gave great encouragement to the in- 


| duſtrious. Had they begun to impoſe high taxes upon them, they 


would have ruined all. Induſtry, then, Was encouraged at firſt, 
and little loaded with any impoſition. This is perfectly conſiſtent 
with our doctrine. Some Princes, perceiving the daily diminution 
of their wealth, made efforts to reſtore i antient ſimplicity, by 
forbidding this hurtful trade; others, ſuch as Francis I. of France, 
and Henry VIII. of England, endeavoured all they could to eſta⸗ 


| bliſh induſtry in their own ſtates. For this purpoſe, great privi- 
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leges were e granted to the induſtrious, who thereby increaſed daily. 
But this revolution naturally purged the lands, and by that 


operation diminifhed the number of perfonal fervice- men; or, as 
in France, where perſbnal ſervice was at an end, the number of 


thoſe fubject to the tale. 1 ſhall not trace this progrefs very mi- 
nutely, but come directly to the period of extenſive taxation. When 
itiduftty was fairly eftabliſhed, and when nations began to be well 
dothed with the produce of their owh: foil, wrought up in a thou- 
fand different forms, by their own induſtrious ſubjects, Princes ſoon: 
perceived their treaſures to melt away, and ſaw plainly, that with- 
out a method of drawing back the money from this new claſs of 
inhabitants, the whole wealth of the ſtate would come to center in 
their hands; but the means of coming at money was extremely 
difficult. The proprietors of the riches had no ſolid property in pro- 
portion; and their money was inacceſſible. Some betook them- 
felves to violence, and others to frand : the one and the other pro- 
duced the worſt effects. The violence deſtroyed induſtry, and ren- 
dred the induſtrious miſerable: for we have obſerved, that when 
inhabitants are once purged from off the lands, they have no re- 
fource left them but their induſtry; whereas let a peaſant be robbed 
ever ſo often of his money, he ill has the earth to maintain him. 
The fraudulent corrupted the. great; the miniſters of Princes be- 
came the terror of every man who had. money; they enriched 
themſelves by accepting of compoſitions, and the ſtate remained 
conſtantly in want. At laſt, the ſcheme of proportional taxes took 
place: but for this purpoſe it was neceſſary to obtain the conſent 
of the whole ſtate; for no Prince's power extended ſo far, and they 
were not come to the time of being able to enlarge their prero- 
gative. Such impoſitions, therefore, were firſt introduced in repub- 
tics, and mixed governments. In monarchies they were eftabliſhed. 
with more difficulty ;: becauſe the great were equally affected by 
them with the ſmall. But when long and expenſive wars rendred: 
' ſupplies of money ome ober kenn, chen were taxes conſented 
6 to. 
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to; and the Prince who had not power enough to gfabliſp them, 
eaſily found means to keep them up, when once introduced. 

From this progreſs we may eaſily diſcover the reaſon why taxes 
are eried out againſt. The ſyſtem appears new, becauſe we remem- 
her, in a manner, the doubling of the impoſitions, and we ſee them 
daily gaining ground; but we never reflect on the change of cir- 
eumſtances, and ſeldom attend to the conſequences of that new 
ſpecies of circulation, which is carried on between the public and 
thoſe employed by it. The ſtate now pays for every ſervice, becauſe: 
the people furniſh it with money for this purpoſe. 

If the blood therefore be let out, in modern times, at a thouſand 
orifices of the body politic, there are juſt as many abſorbitories (if 
may be allowed ſuch an expreſſion) opened to receive it back. 


From this laſt circumſtance I imply the perpetuity of taxes, while 


this ſyſtem of political oeconomy prevails. We: have not as yet 
ſeen an example of any ſtate aboliſhing them, though many indeed 
have had ſuch a ſcheme in view. But to reſume my former com- 


pariſon, I may ſuggeſt, that if all the orifices through. which the 


blood iſſues, ſhould be bound up, all the abſorbitories which are 


fed with the returning blood, muſt be ſtarved. But more of this 


in its proper place. ä 

Quesr. 5. Why are ſtanding armies a conſequence of trade and 
induſtry? | 

In the firſt place, armies in all ages, paſt, preſent, and to come, 
have been, are, and will be calculated for offenſive and defenſive 
war; while therefore war ſubfiſts among men, armies in one way 
or other, will be neceſſary. 

The advantage of regular armies has been known in all ages; 
and yet we find, that for many centuries they appeared in a man- 


ner diſcontinued ; that is to ſay, we read neither of legions, nor of 


regiments, nor of any denomination of bodies of warlike men, 
kept up and exerciſed in time of peace, as was the cuſtom while 


| the Roman empire ſubſiſted: and now, ſince trade has been efta-, 


bliſhed;, 


446 
bliſhed, we ſee the antient Roman military oeconomy again revived. 
Let us therefore apply our principles, in order to account for this 
revolution alfo. | | 
During the Roman-empire, there was a very great flux of money 
into the coffers of the ſtate; which proceeded more from rapine than 
from taxes. Conſequently, it was an eaſy matter to n up large 
bodies of regular forces. 


"4 


With theſe they ſubdued the world, as I may call it, that 1s, 


all the polite nations then known ; the'Carthaginians, Greeks, and 
Aſiatics. Had they remained ſatisfied, their empire might poſſibly 
have ſubſiſted; becauſe people who are rich, luxurious, and polite, 


are commonly peaceable. But nothing could ſatisfy their ambition: 


they conquered Gaul, and ſtretched the boundary of their empire 


from the flreights of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Rhine. All 


was peaceable on that fide, and in two or three centuries, both Spain 
and Gaul had adopted the ſpirit, language, and manners of the Ro- 
man people. But when they paſſed the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Euphrates,” they found mankind {till leſs cultivated, and very 
little known. Their enemies fled before them, and left a territory 
which was not worth poſſeſſing. This of all barriers is the ſtrongeſt. 


Buy carrying on war againſt ſuch people, the match was very un- 


equal; thoſe nations had every thing to gain, and nothing to loſe ; 
the Romans had all to loſe, and nothing to win. Thoſe wars con- 
tinued until the Barbarians learned the Roman diſcipline, and be- 
came warriors. It was the moſt profitable trade for them, as well 
as the only means of ſafety. That this was the plan of their oeco- 
nomy appears plainly from the form of government every where 
eſtabliſhed by them. Where every free man was a ſoldier, Were 
was no occaſion for a regular militia. | 

Men are governed by prejudice more than by reaſon: to this I 
A ue the ſudden change in the government of Europe. In place 
of one man governing the world, as was the caſe of the Emperors, 


the new ſpirit was, that all ſoldiers were equal, and a King was 
| but 
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but primus inter pares. The ſudden revolution had the effect of 

ruining every thing: learning, induſtry, politics, all went to wreck. 
One hundred years of barbarity muſt ruin the eſfects of a thouſand centuries r 

politeneſs. This is the date of the annihilation of ſtanding armies. 

A powerful Prince, ſuch as Charles the Great, who acted in a high | 
ſphere, and who made the world his own, might, during his life- 14 
time, eſtabliſh the old oeconomy. But the general eſtabliſhment of 
the feudal form of government, which, no doubt, was the beſt for 
preſerving a great empire, filled with barbarity every where, joined 
with the weakneſs of that Prince's ſucceſſors, introduced a new 14 
form leſs barbarous than the former, but equally compatible with 1 
a numerous ſtanding militia. Every Baron became a ſovereign, and bt 
his vaſſals were bred to arms; but as they were forced to attend the | 
plou gh for ſubſiſtence, as well as the camp; wars were carried on | 
conſiſtently with agriculture, . Certain months of the year were ap- 
propriated for war; others for peace. This was eaſily accom- 
pliſhed: war was conſtantly at the door; a campaign was finiſhed 
in a week, becauſe every man's neareſt neighbour was commonly 
his worſt enemy. | | | 
Europe remained in this general ſtate of confuſion for ſome cen- 
turies. Princes had, during that period, a moſt precarious autho- 
rity, and when any nation chanced to be under the government of 4 
one who had talents to unite his ſubjects, he became ſo formidable 
that there was no poſlibility of reſiſting him. In thoſe days, it was 
a hard matter to form an idea of a balance of power; becauſe there 
was no rule to determine the force of nations. Under the Otho's; 
Germany threatned Italy with chains; under Edward and Henry, 
England ſeemed on the road of adding all France to her monarchy ; 
Ferdinand the catholic, laid the foundation of the Spaniſh greatneſs! 
and his ſucceſſors bid fair for the univerſal monarchy of Europe! 
In our days, the acquiſition of a ſmall province, nay of a conſider- 
able town, is not to be made by conqueſt,” without a general con- 
vention between all the powers of Europe, and thoſe who are con- 
verſant 
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verſant in foreign affairs, can eſtimate, in 2 minute, the force of 
Princes, by the troops they are able to maintain; nothing is {0 
eaſy as to lay down, on a ſheet of paper, a tate of all the armed 
men in Europe. A Prince can hardly add a ſoldier to a company, 
but all the world is informed of it. Excepting the extent of their 
credit, and the talents of their generals and counſellors, every 
thing relative to power is become the object of computation, 
Hence the balance of power, formerly unknown, is now become 
familiar. So much is ſufficient for the matter of fact; let us now 
examine why rod and u have given riſe to etl a ſyſtem 
of war. | 

The reaſon is, becauſe 3 in a ate where thgſe are introduced, 
every thing muſt be made regular, or all will go to wreck. The 
keeping up of large armies, is the remains of that turbulent ſpirit 
which animated royalty for ſo many centuries. All literature is 
filled with warlike ſentiments, from the books of Moſes to the news 
papers of this day. A young perion cannot learn to read without 
imbibing the fire of war. But as nothing is ſo evident, from the 
conſideration of the total revolution in the ſpirit of the people of 
Europe, as that war is inconſiſtent with the proſperity of a modern 
Rate, I fometimes allow my imagination to carry me fo far as to 
believe the time is at hand when war will come to ceaſe. But 
there is no ſuch thing as predicting in political matters: general 
peace is a oontingent conſequence which a thouſand accidents may 
prevent;; and one among the reſt is, that the whole plan of modern 
policy may be broken to pieces, before Princes come to diſcover 
that it is their intereſt to be quiet. The ambition of one, arms all 
the reſt, and when once they are at the head of their armies, want 
of money only aſſembles a congreſs, not to make peace, but that 
the parties may have ſome years t0 gather new force. 3 

1 is not therefore trade and induſtry which have given birth to 
ſtanding armies, they have only rendred war impoſſible without 
them. It is che ambition of Princes to extend their dominion, and 


even 
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even ſometimes to extend tlieir commerce, which gives oecifion to 
war; And we ſee daily how difficult it becomes to provide troops 
for this purpoſe, from no other reaſon ſo much as from the pro- 
greſs of trade and induſtry. Thoſe who have the money cannot 
have the men, thoſe who have the men cannot have the money. 
Do we not ſee how the greateſt monarchy in Europe, the Prince 
who has the moſt millions of ſubjects, cannot preſerve the rank of 
power he has preſcribed- to himſelf (his pohiticalmeceſſary for wat) 
without a body of above thirty thouſand ſtrangers, in the time of 
the moſt profound peace, and after the greateſt reduction judged 
conſiſtent with the ſafety of the country? Theſe coſt vaſtly more 
than national troops, and brave men of all countries are alike; ſo 
that the only reaſon for keeping up ſo large a body of foreigners, 
is to facilitate augmentations hen occaſion requires it; and not to 
ſpare the ſubje&s-who are willing to ſerve, but to ſpare agriculture 
and induſtry, after the ſuperfluities of theſe have fallen in, to com- 
pleat that body of troops which experience has determined to — 
eee ſuch ſuperfluities. 

From this ſhort expoſition let me deduce a principle. Tit f ſince 
every ſtate has occafion, according to the preſent ſyſtem of Europe, 
for a certain number of armed men for their defence, the firſt care 
of a ſtateſman; is; to diſcover to what number thoſe of his ſubjects, 

who willingly prefer the conditions offered for military ſervice to 
tlie occupations” of induſtry, may amount. If he finds theſe exceed 
the number wanted for recruiting the army, it is a good reaſon to 
diminiſh the pay; until the encouragement comes upon a level 
with the ſupply demanded. If on the contrary, the number of vo- 
lunteers falls below the ſtandard required, he muſt examine the 
Mate of the balance of work and demand, before he can give any 
farther encouragement. If this balance ſtands even, he muſt take 
care that the pay given to ſoldiers be not carried ſo high, as to en- 
Satze 278 of the loweſt claſs of profitable induſtry to deſert it. 
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n ede bse ca b in kben und bebe en 1 
Either to hire foreign troops, as many ſtates do:; and I ſuppoſe for 1 

good reaſons, only becauſe it is done. But I ſhould prefer another Z 
method, which is to create a new claſs of inhabitants, appropriated | 
for ſupplying the army, upon the principle above laid down, that f 

he who feeds may have as many mouths as he pleaſes. l : 

I would therefore fix the military pay at a rate below the wif 1 
of uſeful induſtry, and accept of ſuch as ſhould: offer. For the aug- a 


mentation of this claſs, I would receive all male children Who 
ſhould; be given or expoſed by their parents. Theſe ſhould be bred 
to every fort of labour for which the ſtate has occaſion, and their 2 
numbers might be carried to twenty per cent. above that which : 
might be judged. te in time of the hotteſt war. Out of this I 


ne might * in every ry — ſuch as work- 5 
ing in arſenals, docks, highways, public buildings, & c. By taking 0 
care of the children of this whole claſs, their numbers. would riſe 


to whatever height might be judged neceſſary. The ſame ſpirit 
would be kept up; they might ſerve by turns, and all become diſ- 
ciplined. This is à good ſcheme, in many caſes, and is an im- 
provement upon the diſtribution of the inhabitants: the execution 
is gradual; therefore no ſudden revolution is implied. But it is 
fit only for a ſtate which can augment its numbers, without 
ſeeking for ſubſiſtence from without. It would ſpare the land and | 
manufactures, and be a ready outlet for all eee in | 
every claſs. E 

This ſubject ſhall ba ald 5 in he fifth book, when we come 10 $ 
the application of the amount of taxes. At preſent it has found a 3 
place, only becauſe the ſupport of a national force has been ranked 
among the objects of attention of thoſe ſtateſmen who are at the 
head of rich and luxurious nations which have loſt their foreign 
1 C ³ abit pil ith Sha 9 Ao; 5 5 
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Qursr. 6. What are the — _ which the relative force 


of nations is to be eſtimated?ꝰ 
Without ſome limitations, no queſtion can be! more difficult to 


reſolve than this; it muſt therefore be examined only in ſo far as it 
comes under the influence of certain principles. It is as impoſſible 

to eſtimate the real force of a nation, as it is to eſtimate that of any 

conſiderable quantity of gun- powder, and for the ſame reaſon. 
The nation cannot exert all its force at once, no more than the 

powder can be all inflamed at once; and the ſucceſlive efforts of a 
ſmall power, are never equally effectual with the momentous ſhock 
of a great one. In proportion, therefore; as the ſpirit of individuals is 
moved to concur with the public meaſure, a people become powerful; 
and as I know of no principle which can regulate ſuch affections of 
the mind, we muſt throw them quite out of the queſtion, and mea- 
ſure the power of nations by the quantity of men and money at a 
ſtateſman's command, in conſequence of the oeconomy he has eſta- 
bliſhed. Let me then ſuppoſe two nations, where the number of 
inhabitants, and weight of gold and ſilver are abſolutely the ſame, 
military genius and diſcipline quite equal. From what has been 
ſaid, we muſt determine that nation to be the ſtrongeſt, which, 
without diſturbing the oeconomy of their ſtate, can raiſe the greateſt 
proportion of men, and draw the en Proportion of age into 
the public coffers. 

When the number of aan is given, the firſt ed to bb 
known is the nature of the produce of the country, whether moſtly 
in corn, wine, or paſture: the more the ground is laboured, and 
the more crops it yearly produces, the fewer free hands it will 
maintain in proportion to the whole, this computation' muſt then 
proceed upon the principles laid down above, Book I. Chap. 8. 

When once you come at the number of free hands, you muſt 
examine the ſtate of luxury. Luxury is juſtly ſaid to effeminate a 
nation, becauſe the great multitude of hands taken up in ſupply- 
ing the inſtruments of it to the rich, diminiſhes greatly the num- 

M m m 2 ber 
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ber of ſuch as can be employed in war. If manufacturers and 
folks accuſtomed to a ſedentary life, are at a certain age taken from 
trades, to compoſe armies, they will make bad ſoldiers; and the 
ſtrength of a nation lies chiefly in the valour and ſtrength of the 
ſoldiery. Luxury therefore effeminates a nation in general; but it 
does not follow from hence, that the moſt luxurious are the moſt 
effeminate, and moſt improper for war; on the contrary, they are 
found to be the braveſt and moſt proper. The effeminacy and baſe- 
neſs of mind, in point of courage, are found in the ſedentary mul- 
titude. The truth of this might be proved from many examples 
in antient hiſtory, it the preſent Atuation of OE left the {ſmalleſt 
room to doubt of it. 

The more therefore that ben prevails. in a country, the fewer 
good troops can be raiſed in it, and vice werſa. But it is not ſuffi- 
cient to have men for war, the men muſt be enabled to ſubſiſt: and 
in the modern way of making war, their ſubſiſtence and other ex- 
pences require large ſums of money. We muſt then examine what 
proportion of the general wealth may be applied to this purpoſe. 

If in any country the riches be found in few hands, the ſtate will 
be poor; becauſe the opulence of the public treaſure depends greatly 
upon a right and proportional diſtribution of wealth among che in- 
Habitants. Riches are only acquired three ways. Firſt, Gratuitouſly, 
as by ſucceſſion, gift, or the like; ſecondly, by induſtry; and laſtly, 
by penury. Thoſe who are poor are ſeldom enriched gratuitouſly, 
Never by penury, and always by induſtry ; when a poor man grows 

rich in any ſtate, he changes in ſo far the balance of wealth, for 
what is added to him is taken from another. When a ſpirit of in- 
duſtry preyails, the balance is always turning in favour of the 
induſtrious, and as it is a pretty general rule, that the rich are not the 
moſt laborious, ſo the balance is generally turning againſt them. 
This being the caſe, the more that induſtry prevails, the quicker 
will this revolution be brought on. By ſuch revolutions, wealth 
1 equably diſiributed; for by being equably difiributed, I do not 


mean, 
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mean, that every individual comes to have an equal ſhare, but an 
equal chance, I may ſay a certainty, of becoming rich in propor- 
tion to his induſtry. Riches which are acquired by ſucceſſion, or 
any other gratuitous means, do not in the leaſt contribute to cir- 
culation, the owner, as has been ſaid, only changes his name. 
Thoſe made by penury or hoarding, inſtead of adding to, evidently 
diminiſh circulation. It is, therefore, by induſtry alone that 
wealth is made to circulate, and it is by 1ts circulation only, that 
money is uſeful. When large ſums are locked up, they produce 
nothing ; they are therefore locked up not to be uſeful while they 
remain ſecreted ; but that they may be uſeful when brought out in 
order to be alienated. In a ſtate, therefore, where there are a few 
very rich and many very poor, there muſt be much money locked 
up; for without money none can be rich, and if it were not locked 
up it muſt fall into the hands of the poor. Why? Becauſe the rich 
will not give it to the rich, gratuitouſly, nor will they labour to ac- 
quire it ; either then the common people muſt be lazy and unwilling 
to work, or the rich muſt be ſo penurious and addicted tohoarding 
as to keep it out of the hands of the poor. In both which caſes, if 
there be money in the country, it muſt be found im coffers. 

From theſe poſitions it may be concluded, that wealth which 
produces nothing to its owner, cannot be ſuppoſed to produce any 
ching to the ſtate: conſequently, that ſtate in which there is the 
quickeſt circulation of money, is, ceteris paribus, that in which the 
_ greateſt proportion of the general wealth may be raiſed for the pub- 

lic ſervice. This is all that is neceſſary to obſerve at preſent: when 
we have examined the nature of credit and taxes, and the principles. 
upon which they may be levied in different countries, and under 
different forms of government, we ſhall diſcover more rules for 
' eſtimating the force of different ſtates. | 

The principles of induſtry have been fo interwoven with thoſe of 
trade, through all the chapters of this ſecond book, that it is now 


proper, before we diſmiſs the ſubject, to examine a little into the 
2-4 2 
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nature af We Bed confdatdimdteibiratctly} und mere genihtRhes 
from its relation to the equivalent given for it, which is the proper 


characteriſtic of trade, 5 from 2 rene pre _ raven con- 


nection between them. 1 
::: The object of hitherto has does to diſcover the me- 


thod-of engaging a free people in the advancement of the one and 


the other, as a means of making their ſociety live in eaſe, by reci- 


procally contributing to the relief of each others wants. Let us 
next examine ſome farther conſequences. We are now to caſt our 
eyes upon another vie wof this extenſive landſcape, where the per- 
ſonal advantages, immediately felt from this gentle band of mutual 
dependence, are not to fix our attention ſo much as the effects pro- 
duced by ner upon che face of things, and manners of a 
people. mo 

The better to. tranſmit this idea, which 1 find a little IS 1 me 
fay, that hitherto we have treated our ſubject, according to the 
principles which ſhould direct a ſtateſman, to advance trade and 
induſtry, by engaging the rich to give bread to the poor. Now we 


are to examine the conſequences reſulting from the execution of 
this plan; and compare the difference between a country which 


has been inhabited by a people abundantly provided for without 
induſtry and labour, and one occupied by another who have ſubſiſted 
by theſe means: and farther, we are to examine induſtry as pro- 
ducing effects more or leſs hurtful to the ſimplicity of manners, 
and more or leſs permanent and beneficial, according as it has been 
rn towards different objects. 

I can eaſily ſuppoſe a nation living in the ani Graplicity,, 
. naked, but abundantly fed, either with the ſpontaneous 
fruits of the earth, or by an agriculture proportioned to the wants 
of every one, and where very little alienation or exchange takes 
place. From this primitive life, as I may call it, the degrees of 
induſtry, like imperceptible ſhades, may be augmented; and the 


a as I apprehend, is to be meaſured, not ſo much by 
8 the 


* 
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the degree of occupation which the inhabitants purſue, as by the 
quantity of permutation among them; becauſe ! think nn 


implies ſuperfluity of ſomething “. 
A people then lives in the utmoſt Sis when hs earth is ſo 


far in common, as that none can acquire the property of it, but in 


virtue of his poſſeſſion as the means of ſubſiſtence; and when every 
one is employed in providing neceſſaries for himſelf, and for thoſe 


who 0g to him. The moment -any-one has occaſion for = 


by Our firſt parents, placed. in Paradiſe, were fed from the hand of God, and Grad 
by the conſtitution of their nature, from every. uneaſy animal deſire. Since the fall, 
the whole human ſpecies have been employed in contriving and executing methods for 
relieving the wants which are the conſequences of ſuch deſires. 


Hence I conclude, that had the fall never taken place, the purſuits of man would 


have been totally different from what they are at preſent. May I be allowed to ſup- 


poſe, that in ſuch a happy ſtate, he might have been endowed with a faculty of tranſ- 


mitting his moſt complex ideas with the ſame perſpicuity with which we now tranſmit 


thoſe relating to geometry, numbers, colours, &c. From this I infer, there would 
have been no difference of ſentiment, no diſpute, no competition between man and 
man. The progreſs in acquiring uſeful knowledge, the pleaſure of communicating diſ- 
coveries, would alone have provided a fund of happineſs, 2 as inexhauſtible as Det 


itſelf. . 

| Mankind, therefore, ſet out upon a $i of living. without labour, without in- 
duſtry, without wants, without dependence, without ſubordination ; . conſequently, 
had they remained in that ſtate, the lapſe of time would have produced no change upon. 
any thing, but the ſtate of knowledge. Baniſhed from Paradiſe, man began to plow 
the ground, conſequently to change her ſurface : he built houſes, made bridges, traced 
roads, and by degrees has come, in different ages, to pleaſe and gratify his inclinations, 
by numberleſs occupations and purſuits, conſtantly dictated to him by his wants; that 
is, by his imperfections, and by the deſires which they inſpire. When theſe are faris- 
fied; his phyſical happineſs is carried as far as poſſible ; but as mankind ſeldom remain 
in a Rate of contentment, and that our nature conſtantly prompts us to add ſomething 
new to our former enjoy ments, ſo it naturally happens, that ſocieties once eſtabliſhed, 
and living in peace, paſs from one degree of refinement to another, that is to * man 
daily becomes more laborious, copied DOOR ot SI Es 1 12 
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fervice of another, independent of him, he muſt have an equiva- 
lent to give. This equivalent muſt be ſomething moveable, ſome 
fruit of the earth, pure or modified; ſuperfluous, not neceſſary, not 
the earth itſelf, becauſe this is the foundation of his ſubſiſtence ; 
and he can never alienate what is eſſential'to-his being, in order to 
procure a ſuperfluity. From this we may: deduce a principle that 
the alienation of conſumable commodities is a conſequence of ſu- 
perfluity alone, as this again is the bane of ſimplicity. Conſe- 
quently, he who would carry ſimplicity to the utmoſt length, ought 
to proſcribe all alienation; conſequently, all dependence among 
men; conſequently, all ſubordination : every one ought to be en- 
tirely dependent upon his own labour, and nothing elſe. 

Were man either reſtored to his primitive ſtate of innocence, or 
reduced to a ſtate of brutality ; were his purſuits either, purely, ſpi- 
ritual, or did they extend no farther than to the gratification of his 
animal defires, and acquiſition of his phyſical- neceſſary; ſuch an 
oeconomy might be compatible with ſociety. But as we ſtand in a 
middle ſtate between the two, and have certain deſires which par- 
ticipate of the one and of the other, the gratification of which con- 
ſtitute what we have called our political neceſſary (which we cannot 
procure to ourſelves, becauſe the very nature of it implies ſupe- 
riority and ſubordination, as well as a mutual dependence among 


. men) a total obſtruction to alienation becomes compatible with go- 


vernment, conſequently with human ſociety ; and this being the 
caſe, all ſimplicity of manners is only relative. Our fathers looked 
upon the manners of their anceſtors as ſimple, theſe again admired 
the ſimplicity, of the patriarchs; and perhaps the time may come, 
when the manners. of the eighteenth .century BAY be called the 
noble ſimplicity of the antients. 

As ſimplicity of manners is therefore relative, let us decide, that 
as long as ſuperfluity does more good in providing for the poor, 
than hurt in corrupting the rich; ſo far it is to be approved of and 
no farther, | 
| Here 
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Here it is urged, that ſince ſuperfluity is only good, ſo far as it 
provides ſubfiſtence for the poor, why may not the purſuits of in- 
duſtry be turned towards objects which cannot corrupt the mind! 
Why, in place of fine clothes, elegant entertainments, magnificent 
furniture, carving, gildings, and embroidery, with all the ſplen- 
dor to be ſeen in palaces, gardens, operas, balls, and maſquerades, 
procefſions, ſhews, horſe-races, and diverſions of every kind, why 
might not, I ſay, the multitudes which are employed in ſupplying 
theſe tranſitory gratifications of human weaknefs (not to call them 
by a worſe name) be employed in making highways, bridges, ca- 
nals, fountains, fortifications, harbours, public buildings, and a 
thouſand other works, both uſeful to ſociety, and of good example 
to ſucceeding generations ? Such employments are eternal monu- 
ments of grandeur, they are of laſting utility, and are no more to 
be compared to the trifling induſtry of our days, than an Egyptian 
pyramid is to be compared with the luxury of Cleopatra, or the 
via appia with the ſuppers of Heliogabalus. This was the taſte in 
the virtuous days of antient ſimplicity: the greatneſs of a people 
appeared in the magnificence of uſeful works, and as virtue diſ- 
appeared, a luxury reſembling that of modern times took place. 
The aqueducts, common ſewers, temples, highways, and burying 
places were the ornaments of conſular Rome. The imperial gran- 
deur of that city ſhone out in amphitheatres and baths; and the 
turpitude of manners (ſay the patrons of ſimplicity) which brought 
on the decline, ought to terrify thoſe who make the apology of mo- 
dern luxury and diſſipation. | 


In order to ſet this queſtion i in a clear light and to do juſtice both 
to the antients and moderns, let us once more enter into an exami- 
nation of circumſtances, and ſeek for effects in the cauſes which 
produce them. Theſe are uniform in all ages; ; and if manners are 
different, the difference muſt be accounted for, without overturn- 
ing the principles of reaſon and common ſenſe. 


vor. L N nan QUEST. 
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Quxsr. 7. In what manner, therefore, may a ſtateſman eſta- 
bliſh induſtry, fo as not to deſtroy ſimplicity, nor occaſion: a ſudden 
revolution in the manners of his people, the great clafles of 
which are ſuppoſed to live ſecure in eafe. and happineſs ; and, at 
the ſame time, ſo as to provide every one with neceſſaries who may 
be in want? | ; WM... 
The obſervations we are going. to make will point out the anſwer 
to this queſtion: they will unfold ſtill farther the political oeco- 
nomy of the antients, and explain how manners remained ſo pure. 


from vicious luxury, notwithſtanding the great and ſumptuous. 
works carried on, which ſtrike us with ſo lofty an idea of their uſe--- 


ful magnificence and noble ſimplicity. Theſe obſervations. will. 


alſo confirm the juſtneſs of a diſtinction made, in the firſt. chapter. 
of this book, between labour and induſtry; by ſhewing that labour. 


may ever be procured, even by force; at the expence of furniſhing, 


man with his phyſical-neceſlary, from which no- ſuperſſuity can- 
proceed: whereas induſtry cannot- be eſtabliſhed; but. by an ade- 
quate equivalent, proportioned, not to the abſolutely neceſſary, but 


to the reaſonable deſire of the induſtrious; which equivalent be- 
comes afterwards: the means of diffuſing: a luxurious dination 
among all the claſſes of a people. 

If a ſtateſman finds certain individuals in want, he. ut 3 
feed them, in which caſe he may employ them as he thinks fit; or he. 
muſt give them apiece of land, as the means of feeding themſelves. 
If he gives the land, he can require no. equivalent for it, becauſe a 
perſon who has nothing can give nothing but his labour; and if 
he be obliged to labour for his food, he cannot purchaſe with labour 


the earth itſelf, which is the object of it. If it be aſked, whether a 


ſtateſman does better to give the food, or to give the land? Ithink 


it will appear very evident, that the firſt is the better courſe, becauſe 


he can then exact an equivalent; and fince in either way the perſon 
is fed, the produce of his labour is always clear gain. But in order 
to give the food, he muſt have it to give; in which caſe, it muſt 
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either be a ſurplus-produce of public lands, or a contribution from 
the people. In both which caſes, is implied a labour carried on 

beyond the perſonal wants of thoſe who labour the ground. If this 
fund be applied in giving bread to thoſe whom he employs in im- 
proving the ſoil of the country in general, it will have no immediate 
effect of deſtroying the ſimplicity of their manners; it will only 
extend the fund of their ſubſiſtence. If he employs them in making 
highways, aqueducts, common ſewers, bridges, and the like; it will 
extend the correſpondence between the different places of the 
country, and render living in cities more eaſy and agreeable: and 
theſe changes have an evident tendency towards deſtroying ſim- 
plicity. But here let it be remarked, that the fimplicity of indi- 
viduals is not hurt by the induftry carried on at the expence of the 
public. The ſuperfluous food at the ſtateſman's diſpoſal, is given 
to people in neceſſity, who are employed in relieving the wants of 
the public, not of private perſons. But if, in conſequence of the roads 
made, any inhabitant ſhall incline to remove from place to place 
in a chariot, inſtead of riding on horſeback, or walking, he muſt 
engage ſome body to make the machine: this is a farther extenſion 
to occupation, on the ſide of thoſe who labour; but the conſequence 
of the employment 1s very different, when conſidered with regard 
to the ſimplicity of manners. The reaſon is plain: the j ingenuity 
here muſt be paid for; and this ſuperfluity in the hands of the 
workman is a fund for his becoming luxurious. 


Induſtry deſtroys ſimplicity of manners in him who gives an 
equivalent for an article of ſuperfluity ; and the equivalent given 
frequently gives riſe to a ſubordinate ſpecies of luxury in the 
workman. When induſtry therefore meets with encouragement 
from individuals, who give an equivalent in order to ſatisfy grow- 
ing deſires, it is a proof that they are quitting the ſimplicity of 
their manners. In this caſe, the wants and deſires of mankind 
prove the mother of induftry, which was the ſuppoſition in the firſt 
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book ; becauſe, 3 in fact, the induſtry of Europe is gv to this 


cauſe alone. 
But the induſtry « of antient times was very different, mhere the 


multitude: of ſlaves ready to execute whatever was. demanded, 


either by the fate or by their maſters, for the equivalent of ſimple 
maintenance. only, prevented wealth from ever falling into the 
hands of induſtrious free men; and he who has no circulating 
equivalent to give for ſatisfying a deſire of ſuperfluity, muſt re- 
main in his former fimplicity. The labour therefore of thoſe days 
producing no circulation, could not corrupt the manners of the 
people; ' becauſe, remaining conſtantly Poor, they never could ; in- 
creaſe their conſumption of ſuperfluity. 
I muſt, in this place, inſert the authority of an antient author, 
in order both to illuſtrate and to prove the juſtneſs of this repre- 
ſentation of the political oeconomy of the antients. 4 
There remains a diſcourſe of Xenophon upon the i improvement 
of | the revenue of the ſtate of Athens. Concerning the authenti- 
city of this work, I have not the ſmalleſt doubt. It is a chef d'geuvre 
of its kind, and from it more light is to be had, in relation to the 
ſubject we are here upon, than from any thing 1 I have ever ſeen, 
antient or modern. | 
From this antient monument we learn the ſentiments of the 
author with regard to the proper employment of the three princi- 
pal claſſes of the Athenian people, viz.- the citizens, the ſtrangers, 
and the ſlaves. From the plan he lays down we plainly diſcover, 
that, 1 in the ſlate of Athens, (more renowned than any other of 
antiquity for the arts of luxury and refinement). it never entred 
into the imagination of any politician to introduce induſtry even 
among the loweſt claſſes of the citizens ; and Xenophon's plan was 
to reap all the benefits we at preſent enjoy from it, without pro- 
ducing any change upon t the ſpirit of the Athenian people. 
The ftate at chis time was in uſe to impoſe taxes upon their con- 


federaze « cities, in order to maintain their own common people, and 
2 Xenophon's 
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Renophon's intention in this diſcourſe was, not to lay down a plan 
to make them anaintain;themſelves by induſtry, but to improve the 
revenue of the ſtate in ſuch a manner as gut of it to give every 
citiz en a penſion of three oboli a day, or three pence three e 
of our money. 

I I ſhall not here go through every branch of his plan, nor point 
out the reſources he had fallen upon to form a ſufkcient fund for 
that purpoſe; but he ſays, that in caſe of any deficiency in the do- 
meſtic revenue of the ſtate, people from all quarters, Princes and 
ſtrangers of note, in all eountries, would be proud of contributing 
towards it, for the honour of being recorded in the public monu- 


ments of Athens, and having thew names tranſmitted to poſterity 


as benefactors to the ſtate in the execution of ſo grand a deſign. 

In our days, ſuch an idea would appear ridiculous ; in the days 
of Xenophon, it was perfectly rational. At that time great quan- 
tities of gold and filver were found locked up in the coffers of the 
rich: this was in a great meaſure uſeleſs to them, in the common 
courſe of life, and was the more eaſily parted with from a ſentiment 
of vanity or oſtentation. 

In our days, the largeſt 1 income is commonly found too ſmall for 
the current expence of the proprietor. From whence it happens, 
that preſents, great expence at funerals and marriages, godfathers 
gifts, &c. ſo very familiar among ourſelves in former times, are 
daily going out of faſhion. Theſe are extraordinary and unforeſeen 
expences which our anceſtors were fond of; becauſe they flattered 
their vanity, without diminiſhing the fund of their current expence: 
but as now we have no full coffers to fly to, we find them ex- 
ceſſively burthenſome, and endeavour to retrench them as ſoon 
as we can, not from frugality, God knows, but in conſequence of 
a change in our manners. 

Beſides providing this daily penfion of three pence three farthings 
a.day for every citizen of Athens, rich and poor, he propoſed to 
build, at the public . many trading veſſels, a great many 
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inns and houſes of entertainment for all ftrangers in the ſea ports, 
to erect ſhops, ' warehouſes, exchanggs, &c. the rents of which 
would increaſe the revenue, and add great beauty and magnificence 
to the city. In ſhort, Xenophon recommends to the ſtate to per- 
form, by the hands of their ſlaves and ſtrangers, what a free people 
in our days are conſtantly employed in doing in every country of 
induſtry. While the Athenian citizens continued to receive their 
daily penſions, proportioned to the value of their pure phyſical- 
neceſſary, their buſineſs being confined to their ſervice in the army 
in time of war, their attendance in public aſſemblies, and the 
theatres in times of peace, clothed like a parcel of capucins, they, 
as became freemen, were taught to deſpiſe induſtrious labour, and 
to glory in the auſterity and ſimplicity of their manners. The 
pomp and magnificence of the Perſian Emperors were a ſubject of 
ridicule in Greece, and a proof of their barbarity, and of the ſlavery 
of. their ſubjects. From this plain :repreſentation of Xenophon's 
plan, I hope, the characteriſtic difference between antient and mo- 
dern oeconomy is manifeſt; and for ſuch readers as take a parti- 
cular delight in comparing the ſyſtems of ſimplicity and luxury, I 
recommend the peruſal of this moſt valuable diſcourſe. _ 
Combining, therefore, all .theſe circumſtances, and comparin g 
them with the contraſt which is found as to everꝝ particular, in our 
times, I think it is but doing juſtice to the moderns, to allow, that 


the extenſive luxury which daily diffuſes itſelf through every claſs 


of a people, is more owing to the aboliſhing of ſlavery, the equal 
diſtribution of riches, and the circulation of an adequate equivalent 
for every ſervice, than to any greater corruption of our manners, 
han what prevailed among the antients. 

In order to have induſtry directed towards the ob ect of public 
utility, the public, not individuals, muſt have the equivalent to 
give. Muſt not the employment be adapted to the:taſte of him who 
purchaſes it? Now, in antient times, moſt public works were per- 
formed either by ſlaves, or at the price of the pure Phyſical· neceſ- 
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ſary of free men. We ſind the price of a pyramid, recorded to us 
by Herodotus, in the quant of turnips, onions, and garlic, con- 
ſumed by the builders of it. Thoſe who made the via appia, I ap- 
prehend, were juſt as poor when it was finiſhed as the day it was 
begun; and this muſt always be the caſe, when the work requires 
no peculiar dexterity in the workmen... If, on. the other hand, 


examples can be brought where workmen gained high wages, then 


the conſequences muſt have been the ſame as in our days. 


So long, therefore, as induſtry is not directed to ſuch objects as 
require a particular addreſs, which, by the principles laid down in 


the twenty: firſt chapter, raiſe profits above the phyſical-neceſſary, 
the induſtrious never can become rich ; and if they are paid in mo- 
ney, this -money muſt return into the hands of thoſe who feed 
them: and if no ſuperfluity be found any where, but in the hands; 
of the ſtate, ſuch ,induſtry may conſume a ſurplus of ſubſiſtence, 
but never can draw one penny into circulation. This I apprehend- 

to be a juſt application. of our principles, to the ſtate of induſtry un- 
der the Roman republic, and that ſpecies of induſtry which we call 


labour. We are not therefore to aſcribe the taſte for employment in 
thoſe days to the virtue of the times. A man who had rites, and. 
who ſpent them, ſpent them no doubt then, as at preſent, to gra- 
tify his deſires; and if the ſimplicity of the times furniſhed no 
aſſiſtance to his own invention, in diverſifying them, the conſe- 
quence Was, that the money was not ſpent, but locked up. I have 
heard many a man ſay, had I ſo much money I ſhould not know 
how to ſpend it. The thing is certainly true; for people do not 


commonly take it into their head to lay it out for the public. 


No, body, 1 believe, will deny that money is better employed in 
building a houſe, or- in producing ſomething uſeful. and perma- 
nent, than in providing articles of mere tranſitory ſuperfluity. But 
what principle of politics can influence the taſte of the proprietors 
of wealth? This being the caſe, a ſtateſman is brought to a 
dilemma; either to allow induſtry to run into a channel little bene- 
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ficial to the fate; little permanent in its nature, or to deprive the 


poor of the advantage reſulting "from May I not farther ſuggeſt, 
chat a ſtateſman, Wo is at tlie Had of a people, whofe' taſte is 


directed towards a trifling ſpecies of expence, does very well to 


diminiſh the fund of their prodigality,” by calling in, by means of 
taxes, a part of the circulating equivalent which they gave for it? 


When once he is enrichied by theſe” contributions, he comes to be 


in the ſame ſituation with antient ſtateſmen, with this difference, 


that they had their ſlaves at their" eortiorand, whom they fed and 


provided for; and that he has the free, for the ſake of an equiva: 
lent with which they feed and provide for themſelves. He then 


can ſet public works on foot, and inſpire, by his example; a taſte 


for induſtry of a more rational kind, which may advance von pub- 


lic good, and procure a laſting benefit to the nation. 


I have faid above, that the acquiſition of money; by the ſale of 


induſtry to ſtrangers, or in return for cönſumable commodities, 


was a way of auginentirig the general worth of a tion. Now I 


ſay, that whoever can transform the moſt conifiimable commodities 


of a country ints' the moſt durable and moſt beneficial works, 


makes a high improvement. If therefore meat and drink, which 


are of all things the moſt conſu able can be turned into harbburs,” 


high roads,” canals, and public buildings; is northe improvement 


inexpreſible? This is in the power of every ſtateſnidn to accom- 
pliſh, who has fubfilence athisdifpofat; and beyond the power of 
all* thoſe who have it not! There is no occaſſon for money to im- 
prove a country. All the magnificent buildings which ornament 
Italy, are a much more proper repreſentation of a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, 
tllan of the gold and ſiiver'fount in tliat country at the time they 
were executed.” Let me now conclude With a few miſcellancous 
obſtrvatibnis on what has been {aide 

On2#81'1,\ Wfien I admire the magniffeence att yiandeinr 6f pub- 
lick works in any cotmtry, fuch as ſtupendotis chittches;' amphi 


— roads, dykes, ad. in a word, When J examine Holland, 
the 
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the greateſt work- perhaps ever done by man, I am never ſtruck 
with the expence. I com them with the numbers of men who 
have lived to perform them. When I ſee another country well in- 
habited, where. no ſuch works appear, the contraſt ſuggeſts abun- 
.dance of reflections. | | 
As to the firſt, I conclude, that while theſe works were carried 

on, either ſlavery, or taxes muſt have been eſtabliſhed ; becauſe it 
ſeldom happens, that a Prince will, out of his own patrumony, 
launch out-into ſuch expences, purely to ſerve the public. Public 
works are carried on by the public; and for this purpoſe, either 
the perſons or purſes of individuals, muſt be at its' command. 'The 
firſt I call ſlavery ; that is ſervice: the ſecond taxes; chat is pub- 
lic contributions in money or in neceſſaries. | | 

Ons ER. 2. Ifarther conclude, that nothing is to be gathered from 
thoſe works, which ſhould engage us to entertain a high opinion 
of the wealth, or other ſpecies of magnificence in the people who 
executed them. All that can be determined poſitively concerning 
their oeconomy as to this particular, is, that at the time they were 
performed, agriculture muſt have been exerciſed as a trade, in or- 
der to furniſh a ſurplus ſufficient to maintain the workmen; or that 
ſubſiſtence muſt have come from abroad, either as a return for 
other ſpecies of induſtry, or aged that is, a rapine, tri- 
bute, &c. ; 
: OBsER.. 3. That the conſequence of ſuch . is, to make meat, 
drink, and neceſſarics circulate, from the hands of thoſe who have 
a ſuperſluity of them, into thoſe who are employed to labour; or 
to oblige thoſe who formerly worked for themſelves only, to work 
alſo i in part for others. To execute this, there muſt be a ſubordi- 
nation: for who will increaſe his labour, voluntarily, in order. to 
feed people who do not work for him, but for the public ? This 
combination was. neglected throughout the firſt book; becauſe we 
there left mankind at liberty to follow the bent of their inclinations. 
This Was neceſſary to give a right idea of the ſubject we then in- 
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tended to treat, and to pomt out the different effefts of flavery and 
liberty; but now, that e have formed trading nations, and viveted 
a multitude of reciprocal dependencies, which tie the members 
together, there is leſs danger of introducing reſtraints; becaute 
the advantages which people find, from a well ordered ſociety, 


make them put up the better with the inconveniencies of fupport- 


ing and improving it. It is an univerſal pvinciple, that inſtruction 
muſt be given with gentleneſs. A young horſe is to be careſſed. 
when the ſaddle is firſt put upon his back: any thing that appears 
Harſh, let it be ever ſo uſeful or meceffary, muſt be ſuſpended in 
the beginning, in order to captivate the inclination of che creature 
which we incline to inſtruct. | 

OBSER. 4. When a ſtateſman knows tlie extent and quality of the 
territory of his country, ſo as to be able to eſtimate what numbers 
it may feed; he may lay down his ꝓlan of political oeconormy, and 
chalk cut a diſtribution of inhabitants, as if the number were al. 
ready compleat. Tr "will depend upon his judgment alone, and 
upon che combination of circumſtances, foreign and domeſtic, to 
diftribure, and to employ the claſſes, at every period during this 
execution, in the beft marmer to advance agriculture, ſo as to bring 
all che lands to a thorough cultivation. A ruling principle here, 
is, to keep the Huſbandmen clofely employed, that their ſurplus 
may be carried as high as poſſible; becauſe this ſurplus is the main 
ſpring of all alienation and induſtry. The next thing is to make 
this ſurplus circulate ; no man muſt eat of it for nothing; What a 
prodigious difference does a perſon find, when he conſiders 'two: 
countries, equally great, equally fertile, equally cultivated, equally 


peopled, the one under the oeconomy here repreſented ;. the other, 
where every one is employed in feeding and providing for himſelf 


only. / 
A ſtateſman, therefore; under fuch circumſtances, ſſiould reaſon 


thus: I have a country which maintains a million of inhabiranrs, 


1 ſuppole, and which is capable of maintaining as many more; I 
find 
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ſind every one employed in providing for himſelf, and conſidering 
the ſimplicity of their manners, a far leſs number will be ſufficient 
to do all the work: the conſequence is, that many are almoſt idle, 
while others, who have many children, are ſtarving. Let me call 
my people together, and ſhew them the inconvenience of having 
no roads. He propoſes that every one who chooſes to work at thoſe 
ſhall be fed and taken care of by the community, and his lands 
diſtributed to thoſe who. incline to take. them. The advantage is 
felt, the people are engaged to work a little harder, ſo as to over- 
take the cultivations of the portions of thoſe who have abandoned 
them. Upon this revolution, labour is increaſed, the ſoil continues 
cultivated as before, and the additional labour of the farmers ap- 


pears 1 in a fine high road. Is this any more than a method to en- 


gage one part of a people to labour, in order to maintain another ? 

OBsER. 5. Here I aſk, whether it be not better to feed a man, in 
order to make him labour and be uſeful, than to feed him in order 
to make him live and digeſt his victuals? This laſt was the caſe of 
multitudes during the ages of antient ſlavery, as well as the conſe- 
quence of ill directed modern charity. One and the other being 
equally well calculated for producing a ſimplicity of manners: and 
Horace has painted it to the life, when he ſays, 
Nos numerus ſumus, et fruges conſumere nati. 
This I have heard humorouſly tranſlated, though naſtily I confeſs ; 
We add to the number of t—d-mills. A very juſt repreſentation 
of many of the human ſpecies! to their ſhame be it ſpoken, as it 
equally caſts a reflection on religion and on government. 

Conſiſtently with theſe principles, we find no great or public 
work carried on in countries of great liberty. Nothing of that kind 
is to be ſeen among the Tartars, or hunting Indians. Theſe I call 
free nations, but not our European republics, where I have found 
juſt as much ſubordination and conſtraint as any where elſe. 

L have, on ſeveral occaſions, let drop ſome expreſſions with re- 
gard to charity, which I am ſenſible might be miſinterpreted. It 
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will therefore be proper to make ſome apology; which no body can 


ſuſpect of infincerity; becauſe my reaſon for introducing it, 18 
with a view to a farther illuſtration of my ſubject. | 


When I ſee a rich and magnificent monaſtery of begging friars, 
adorned with profufion of ſculpture, a ſtupendous pile of building, 
ſtately towers, incruſtations of marble, beautiful pavements; when 
I compare the execution and the expence of all theſe, with the fa- 
culties of a perſon of the largeſt fortune, I find there is no propor- 
tion between what the beggars have executed with the produce of 
private charities, and what any Lord has done with his overgrown 
eſtate. Nay monaſteries there are which, had they been executed 
by Princes, would have been cited by hiſtorians, from generation 
to generation, as eternal monuments of the greateſt prodigality and 
diſſipation. Here then is an effect of charity, which I have heard 
condemned by many, and I think without much reaſon. What 
proſtitution of riches! ſay they: how uſefully might all this money 
have been employed, in eſtabliſhing manufactures, building a navy, 
and in many other good purpoſes? Whereas I am ſo entirely taken 
up with the effects ariſing from the execution of the work, that I 
ſeldom give myſelf time to reflect upon its intention. The build- 
ing of this monaſtery has fed the induſtrious poor, has encouraged 
the liberal arts, has improved the taſte of the inhabitants, has 
opened the door to the curioſity of ſtrangers: and when 1 examine 


my purſe, I find that in place of having contr ibuted to the building 


of it from a charitable diſpoſition, my curioſity to ſee it has obliged 
me to contribute my proportion of the expence. I ſpend my mo- 


ney in that country, and ſo do other ſtrangers, without bringing 


away any thing for it. No balance of trade is clearer than this. 
The miraculous tongue of St. Anthony of Padua, has brought more 
clear money into that city than the induſtry of a thouſand weavers 
could have done: the charity given is not to the monks, but to the 


poor whom they employ. If young wits, therefore, make a jeſt of 
ſuch 


. 
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ſuch a devotion; I aſk, who ought to be laughed at, thoſe who give, 
or thoſe who receive money for the ſhow ? 

In a country where ſuch works are uſually carried on, they ceaſe in 
a great meaſure to be uſeful, whenever they are finiſhed; and a new 
one ſhould be ſet on foot directly, or what will become of thoſe who 
are without work? It muſt not be concluded from this, that the uſe- 
fulneſs of public works is not a principal conſideration. The more 
a work is uſeful after it is done, ſo much the better; becauſe it 
may then have the effect of giving bread to thoſe who have not 
built it. But whether uſeful or not afterwards, it muſt be uſeful 
while it is going on; and many, who with pleaſure will give a 
thouſand pounds to adorn a church, would not give a ſhilling to 
build Weſtminſter bridge, or the port of Rochefort; and the poor 
live equally by the execution- of -either. Expenſive public works, 
are therefore a means of giving bread to the poor, of advancing 
induſtry, without hurting the ſimplieity of manners; which is an 
anſwer to the ſeventh queftion; 

OBsER. 6. Great works found in one country, and none found in 
another, is no proof that the firſt have ſurpaſſed the ſecond in la- 
bour and induſtry :: the contraſt only marks the different diviſion of 
property, or taſte of expence. Every undertaking marks a parti- 
cular intereſt. Palaces are a repreſentation of rich individuals ; 
ſnug boxes, in the neighbourhood of cities, repreſent ſmall but 
eaſy fortunes ; hutts point out poverty; aqueducts, highways, &c. 
teſtify an opulent common good: and if theſe be found in a country 
where no veſtige of private expence appears, I then muſt conclude, 
they have been executed by flaves, or by oppreſlion ; otherwiſe 
ſomebody, at leaſt, would have gained by the execution ; and his 
gains would appear in one ſpecies of expence or another, 

Ons ER. 7. In countries where fortunes have been unequally di- 
vided, where there have been few rich and many poor, it is com- 
mon to find laſting monuments of labour ; becauſe great fortunes 
enly are capable of producing them. As a proof of this let us 
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compare the caſtles of antient times (mean four or five hundred 
years ago) with the houſes built of late. At that time fortunes 
were much more unequal than at preſentꝭ and accordingly we: find 
the kabitations of the great in moſt countries not numerous, but 
of an extraordinary bulk and ſolidity. Now a building is never to 
be judged of by the money it coſt, but by the labour it required. 
From the houfes in a country 1 judge of the opulence of the 
great, and of the proportion of fortunes among the inhabitants. 
The taſte in which theſe old caſtles are built, marks the power of 
thoſe who built them, and, as their numbers are ſmall, we may 
judge, from the nature of man, who loves imitation, that the 
only reafon for it was, that there were few in a condition to build 
them. Why do we find in modern times a far leſs: diſproportion 
between the conveniency with which. every body is lodged, than 
formerly; but only becauſe riches are more equally divided, from 
the operations of induſtry above-deſcribed, 

OBsER. 8. From this we may gather, that laſting monuments 
are no adequate meaſure of the induſtry of a country. The ex- 
pence of a modern prince, in a ſplendid court, numerous armies, f 
frequent journeys, magnificent banquets, operas, maſquerades, 
tournaments, and ſhews, may give employment and bread to as f 
many hands, as the taſte of him who built the pyramid; and the } 
fmoke of the gun- powder at Kis reviews, of the flambeaus and ; 
wax lights at his entertainments, may be of as great uſe to poſte- 
rity, as the ſhadow of the pyramid, which is the only viſible effect 
produced by it; but the one remains for ever, che other leaves no 

veſtige behind it. The very remaining of the work, however uſe- 
leſs in itſelf, becomes uſeful, in fo far as it is ornamental, inſpires 
noble ſentiments of emulation to fucceeding princes, the effects of 
which will {till be productive of tlie good confequences of Keep- 
ing people employed, The expence of the other flatters the ſenſes; 
and gives delight: there is no queſtion of choice here. All uſeleſs 
N | | expence | 
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expence gruriſies vanity only; accident alone makes one ſpecies 
permanent, another tranſitory. 
Thoſe'who hive money may be rmraged to part with it in favour 
of the poor, but never forced to part with it, to the prejudice of 
#heir poſterity. Itrſpire, if you can, a good and ufeful taſte of 
expence; nothing ſo right; but never check the diſſipation of 
ready money, with a view to preferve private fortunes. Leave 
fuch precautions to the prudence of every individual. Every man, 
no doubt, has as good a right to perpetuate and provide for his 
own poſterity, as a ftate has to perpetuate the welfare of the whole 
community; it is the combination of every private intereſt which 
forms the common weal. From this I conclude, that, without the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons to the contrary, perpetual ſubſtitutions of property 
ſhould be left as free to thoſe who poſſeſs lands, as locking up in 
cheſts ſhould be permitted to thoſe who have much money. 

Quksr. 8. What are the principles which influence the eſta- 
bliſhment of mercantile companies; and what effects do theſe 
produce upon the intereſts of trade ? 

There is a cloſe connection between the principles relating to 


companies, and thoſe we have examined in the twenty third chap- 


ter, concerning corporations. The one and the other have excel- 
lent conſequences, and both are equally liable to abuſe. A right 
examination of principles is the beſt method to advance the firſt, 
and to-prevent the latter: 

The advantages of companies are chiefly two.. 

1. That by uniting the focks of ſeveral merchants together, an 
enterpriſe far beyond the force of any one, becomes practicable to 
the community. 


2. That by uniting the intereſts of — merchants, who direct 


| their foreign-commerce towards the ſame object, the competition be- 


tween them abroad is taken away; and whatever is thus gained, is 


fo much clear profit, not only to the company, but to the ſociety 
of which they are members.. 
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It is in conſideration of the laſt circumſtance, that companies for 
foreign commerce have a claim to extenſive privileges. But no en- 
couragement given to ſuch aſſociations ſhould be carried farther 
than the public good neceſſarily requires it ſhould be. The public 
may reward the ingenuity, induſtry and inventions of particular 
members, and ſupport a private undertaking as far as is reaſon- 


able; but every encouragement given, ought to be at the expence 


of the whole community, not at that of particular denominations of 
inhabitants. 

The diſadvantages proceeding from companies are eaſily to be 
gueſſed at, from the very nature of the advantages we have been 
ſetting forth: and the relation between the one and the other will 
N out the remedies. 

. The weight of money in the hands of companies, and the 


1 encouragement given them, cruſh the efforts of private ad- 


venturers, while their ſucceſs inſpires emulation, and a deſire in 
every individual to carry on a trade equally profitable. 

Here a ſtateſman ought nicely to examine the advantages which 
the company reaps from the incorporation of their ſtock, and thoſe 
which proceed from the public encouragement giyen to the under- 
taking; that with an impartial hand, he may make an equal diſ- 
tribution of public benefits. And when he finds it impoſhble to 


contribute to the advancement of the public good, by communi- 


cating the privileges of companies to private adventurers, he ought 
to facilitate the admittance of every perſon 1 qualified into 
ſuch aſſociations. 

2. The ſecond diſadvantage of companies, is, a concomitant of 
that benefit fo ſenſibly felt by the ſtate, from the union of their in- 
tereſt, while they purchaſe in foreign markets: the ſame union 
which, at the time of buying, ſecures the company from all com- 
petitions, proves equally diſadvantageous to thoſe who purchaſe 
from them at home. They are maſters of their price, and can re- 
gulate their profits * the height of demand; whereas they ought 

| to 
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to keep them conſtantly proportioned to the real value of the mer- 
chandize. aſt | 


The advantages reſulting from the union of many private ſtocks: 


is common to all companies ; but thoſe we have mentioned to pro- 
ceed from the union of their intereſt, is peculiar to thoſe who carry 
on an excluſive trade in certain diſtant parts of the world. We 
haye, in a former chapter, laid down the maxims which influence 
the conduct of a ſtateſman in regulating the prices of merchandize, 
by watching over the balance of work and demand, and by pre- 
ſerving the principles of competition in their full activity. But 
here a caſe preſents itſelf, where, upon one ſide of the contract, 
competition can have no effect, and where its introduction, by 
deſtroying the excluſive privilege of the company to trade in certain 
countries, is forbid for the ſake of the public good. 

What method, therefore, can be fallen upon to preſerve the ad- 
vantage which the nation reaps from the company's buying in fo- 
reign parts without being expoſed to competition ; and at the ſame 
time to prevent the- diſadvantage to which the individuals of the 
fociety are expoſed at home, when they endeavour, in competition 
with one another, to purchaſe from a company, who, in virtue of the 
ſame excluſive privilege, are united in their intereſt, and become 
maſters to demand what price they think fit. 

It may be anſwered, that it cannot be ſaid of companies as of 
private dealers, that they profit of every little circumſtance of com- 
petition, to raiſe their price. Thoſe have a fixed ſtandard, and all 
the world buys from them at the ſame rate; ſo that retailers, who 
ſupply the conſumption, have in one reſpect this notable advantage, 
that all buying at the ſame price, no one can underſell another ; 
and the competition between them ſecures the public from exorhbi- 
tant prices. 

1 agree that theſe advantages are felt, and that they are real; but 
{till they prove no more than that the eſtabliſhment of com panies 


is not ſo hurtful to the intereſt of thoſe ho conſume their goods, 
VOL. I. P pP 
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as it would be could they profit to the utmoſt of their excluſive privi- 
lege in ſelling by retail. But it does not follow from this, that the 
profits upon ſuch a trade do not riſe (in conſequence of their privi- 
lege) above the ſtandard proper for making the whole commerce of 
a nation flouriſh. The very jealouſy and diſlatisfattion, conceived 
by other merchants, equally induſtrious and equally well deſerving 
of the public, becauſe of the great advantages 'enjoyed by thoſe in- 
corporated, under the protection of excluſive privileges, is a hurt 
to trade in general, is contrary to that principle of impartiality 
which ſhould animate a good ſtateſman, and ſhould be prevented 
if poſſible. Let us therefore go to the bottom of this affair; and, 
by tracing the progreſs of ſuch mercantile undertakings, as are 
proper objects for the foundation of companies, and which entitle 
them to demand and to obtain certain excluſive privileges, let us 
endeavour to find out a method by which a ſtateſman may eſtabliſh 
ſuch ſocieties, ſo as to have it in his power to lay their inland ſales 
under certain regulations, capable to ſupply the want of compe- 
tition ; and to prevent the profits of excluſive trade from riſing, 
conſiderably, above the level of that which is carried on without 
any ſuch aſſiſtance from the public. 

While the intereſt of companies is in few hands, the union of 
the members is more intimate, and their affairs are carried on 
with more ſecrecy. This is always the caſe in the infancy of ſuch 
undertakings. But the want of experience frequently occaſions 


conſiderable loſſes; and while this continues to be the caſe, no com 


plaints are heard againſt ſuch aſſociations. Few pretend to rival 
their undertaking, and it becomes at firſt more commonly the ob- 
ject of raillery than of jealouſy. During this period, the ſtateſman 
ſhould lay the foundation of his authority; he ought to ſpare no 
pains nor encouragement to ſupport the undertaking ; he ought to 
inquire into the capacity of thoſe at the head of it; order their pro- 
jects to be laid before him; and when he finds them reaſonable, 
and well planned, he ought to take unforeſeen loſſes upon himſelf: 

he 
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he is working for the public, not for the company ; and the more 
care and expence he is at in ſetting the undertaking on foot, the 
more he has a right to direct the proſecution of it towards the ge- 
neral good. This kind of aſſiſtance given, entitles him to the in- 
ſpection of their books; and from this, more than any thing, he 
will come at an exact knowledge of every circumſtance relating to 
their trade. By this method of proceeding, there will be no com- 
plaints on the ſide of the adventurers, they will engage with chear- 
fulneſs, being made certain of the public aſſiſtance, in every rea- 
ſonable undertaking ;_ their ſtock becomes in a manner inſured, 
individuale are encouraged to give them credit, and from creditors 
they will naturally become aſlociates in the undertaking. , So ſoon 
as the project comes to ſuch a bearing as to draw jealouſy, the bot- 
tom may be enlarged by opening the doors to new aſſociates, in 
place of permitting the original proprietors to augment their ſtock 
with borrowed money ; and thus the fund of the company may be 
increaſed in proportion to the employment found for it, and every 
one will be ſatisfied. 

When things are conducted in this way, the authority of public 
inſpection. is no curb upon trade; the individuals who ſerve the 
company are cut off from the poſſibility of defrauding: no myſte- 
ries, no ſecrets, from which abuſes ariſe, will be encouraged ; 
trade will become honourable and ſecure, not fraudulent and pre- 
carious; becauſe it will grow under the inſpection of its protector, 
who only protects it for the public good. 


Why do companies demand excluſive privileges, and why are 
they ever granted, but as a recompenſe to thoſe who have been at 
great expence in acquiring a knowledge which has coſt nothing to 
the ſtate? And why do they exert their utmoſt efforts to conceal the 
ſecrets of their trade, and to be the only ſharers in the profits of it, 
but to make the public refund tentold the expence of their under- 


taking. 
Pp.p 2 When 
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When companies are once firmly eſtabliſhed, the next care of a 
ſtateſman, is, to prevent the profits of their trade from viſing above 
a certain ſtandard. We ſpeak at preſent of thoſe only, who; by ex- 
eluſive privileges, are expoſed to no competition at their ſales. One 
very good method to keep down prices, is, to lay companies under 
a neceſſity of increaſing their ſtock as their trade can bear it, by 


the admiſſion of new aſſociates; for by increaſing the company's 


ſtock, you increaſe, I ſuppoſe; the quantity- of: goods- they diſpoſe 
of, and conſequently diminiſh the competition of-thoſe who demand 


of them: but as even this will not have the effect of reducing 


prices to the adequate value of the merchandize (a thing only to 
be done by competition) the ſtateſman himſelf may interpoſe an 
extraordinary operation. He may ſupport high profits to the com 
pany, upon all articles of luxury conſumed at home, in favour of 


keeping down the prices of fuch goods as are either for exportation 
or manufacture: ; a 


This can only be done when he has companies to deal with: in 


every other caſe, the principles of competition between different 


merchants, trading in the ſame goods, upon ſeparate intereſts, 
makes · the thing impoſſible. But where the intereſts of the ſellers; 
which are the company, are united, and where there is no compe- 
tition, they are maſters of their price, according ta the principles 


laid down in the ſeventh chapter. Now, provided the dividend upon 


the whole ſtock be a ſufficient: recompenſe both for the value of 
the fund, and the induſtry of thoſe who are employed to turn it to 
account, the end is accompliſhed. Extraordinary profits upon any 
particular ſpecies of trade caſt a diſcouragement upon all others. 
We very frequently ſee that great trading companies become the 
means of eſtabliſhing public credit; on which occaſions, it is proper 
to diſtinguiſh between the trading ſtock of the company, which 
remains in their poſſeſſion, and the actions, bonds, annuities, con- 
tracts, &c. Which carry their name, and which have nothing but 
the name in common. The price of the firſt is conſtantly regulated 
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by the profits upon the trade; the price of the other, by the current 
value of money. | | 13 
Let me next obſerve the advantage which might reſult to a na- 


tion, from a prudent interpoſition of the ſtateſman, in the regu- 


lation of a tarif of prices for ſuch goods as are put to ſale without 
any competition on the ſide of the ſellers. 
The principles we have laid down, direct us to profcribe, as 


much as poſlible, all foreign conſumption, eſpecially that of works; 


and to encourage as much as poſſible the exportation of it. Now, if 


what the India company of England, for example, ſells to ſtrangers, 


and exports for a return in money, is equal to the money ſhe her- 
ſelf has formerly exported, the balance upon the India trade will 
ſtand even. But if the competition of the French and Dutch is 
found hurtful to the Engliſh company in her outward ſales, may 


not the. government of that nation lend a hand towards raiſing the 
profits of the company, upon tea, china, and japan wares, which 


are articles of ſuperfluity. conſumed by the rich, in order to enable 


the company to afford her filk and cotton ſtuffs to ſtrangers, at a 


more reaſonable rate? Theſe operations, I ſay, are practicable, 


where a company ſells without competition, but are never to be 


undertaken, but when the ſtate of its affairs are perfectly well 


known; becauſe the prices of exportable goods might, perhaps, be 


kept up by abuſe and miſmanagement, and not by the ſuperior 


advantages which other nations have in carrying on a like com- 
merce. The only remedy againſt abuſe is reformation. But how 
often do we ſee a people laid under contribution in order to ſup- 


port that evil! 


Companies, we have ſaid, owe their beginning to the difficulties 


to which an infant commerce is expoſed: theſe difficulties once ſur- 
mounted, and the company eſtabliſhed upon a folid foundation, 
new objects of profit preſent themſelves daily; ſo much, that the 


original inſtitution is frequently eclipſed, by the acceſſary intereſts. 
of the ſociety. It is therefore the buſineſs of. a ſtateſman to take. 
care.: 
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care that the excluſive privileges granted to a ſociety, for a certain 
purpoſe, be not extended to other intereſts, nowiſe relative to that 


ſrve privileges are given, a ſtatefman ſhould never fail to. ſtipulate 
for himfelf, a particular prixilege of inſpection into all the affairs 
of the company, in order to be abie to take meaſures which effec- 
tually prevent bad conſequences to the general intereſt of the na- 
tion, or to that of particular claſſes. 

Let this ſuffice at preſent, as to the privileges enjoyed by com- 
panies in foreign trade. Let me now examine the nature of ſuch 
focieties in general, in order to diſcover their influence on the mer- 
cantile intereſts of a nation, and how they tend to bring every 
branch of trade to perfection, when they are eſtabliſhed and car- 
ried on under the eye of a wife adminiſtration. 


Beſides the advantages and diſadvantages above mentioned, there 
are others found to follow the eſtabliſhment of trading companies. 
The firſt proceed from union, that is, a common intereſt; the laſt 
from diſunion, that is, from ſeparate intereſts, 


A common intereſt unites, and a ſeparate intereſt diſunites the 


members of every ſociety ; and did not the firſt preponderate among 
mankind, there would be no ſociety at all. Thoſe of the ſame na- 


tion may have a common intereſt relative to foreigners, and a ſepa- 
rate intereſt relative to one another; thoſe of the ſame profeſſion 
may have a common intereſt relative to the object of their induſtry, 
and a ſeparate intereſt relative to the carrying it on: the members 
of the ſame mercantile company may have the fame intereſt in the 
dividend, and a ſeparate intereſt in the adminiſtration of the fund 
which produces it. The children of the ſame family, nay even a 
man and his wife, though tied by the bonds of a common intereſt; 
may be disjoined by the effects of a ſeparate one. Mankind are 
like loadſtones, they draw by one pole, and repel by another. And 
a ſtateſman, in order to cement his ſociety, ſhould know how to 

engage 


which: ſet the ſociety on foot, and gave ita name. And when exclu- 
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engage every one, as far as poſſible, to turn his attracting pole 
towards the particular center of common good. 
From this emblematical repreſentation of human ſociety, I infer, 
that it is dangerous to the common intereſt, to permit too cloſe an 
union between the members of any ſubaltern ſociety. When the 
members of theſe are bound together, as it were by every articu- 
lation, they in ſome meaſure become independent of the great 
body; when the union is leſs intimate, they admit of other con- 
nections, which cement them to the general maſs *. | 
Companies ought to be permitted, conſiſtently with theſe prin- 
ciples. Their mercantile intereſts alone ought to be united, in ſo 
far as union is required to carry on their undertaking with reaſon- 
able profits ; but beyond rhis, every ſubaltern advantage by which 
the aſſociates might profit, in conſequence of their union, ought 
to be cut off; and the public ſhould take care to ſupport the intereſt 
of any private perſon againſt them, on all occaſions, where they 
take advantage of their union to hurt the right of individuals. Let 
me illuſtrate this by an example. Several weavers, fiſhermen, or 
thoſe of any other claſs of the induſtrious, unite their ftocks, in 
order to overcome thoſe difficulties to which fingle workmen are 
expoſed, from a multiplication of expences, which might be ſaved 
by their aſſociation. This company makes a great demand for the 
materials neceſſary for carrying on their bufineſs. By this demand 
they attach to themſelves a great many of the induſtrious not incor- 
porated, who thereby get bread and employment. So far theſe 
find an advantage: but in proportion as the undertaking is extended, 
and the ſociety becomes able to engroſs the whole, or a conſider- 
able part of ſuch a manufacture, they deſtroy their competitors ; 
and by forming a fingle intereſt, in the purchaſe of the materials 
requiſite, and in the ſale of their manufactures, they profit in the 
firft cafe, by reducing the gains of their ſubaltern aſſiſtants below 


This was writ before the ſociety of Jeſuits was ſuppreſſed in France. 
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the proper ſtandard; and in the ſecond, they, raiſe their own pro- 
fits too far above what 1 is neceſlary. 

The. method, therefore, to prevent ſuch abuſes, is, for a ſtateſ- 
man to interpoſe; not by reſtraining the operations of the com- 
pany, but by gppoſing the force of principles ſimilar to thoſe by 
which they profit, in ſuch a manner as to render their unjuſt deal- 
ings ineffectual. If the weavers oppreſs the ſpinners, for inſtance, 
methods may be fallen upon, if not by incorporating the laſt, at 
leaſt by uniting their intereſts, ſo as to prevent a hurtful compe- 
tition among them. He may diſcourage too extenſive companies, 
by eſtabliſhing and ſupporting others, which may ſerve to preſerve 
competition; and he may puniſh, ſeverely, every tranſgreſſion of 
the laws, tending to eſtabliſh an arbitrary dependence on the com- 
pany. In ſhort, while ſuch ſocieties are forming, he ought to be 
their protector; and when they are formed, he ought to take thoſe 
whom they might be apt to oppreſs under his protection. 

In eſtabliſhing companies for manufactures, it is a good expe- 
dient to employ, in ſuch undertakings, none but thoſe who have 
been bred to the different branches of their buſineſs. When people 
of fortune, ignorant and projecting, intereſt themſelves in infant 
manufactures, with a view to become ſuddenly rich, they are ſo 
bent upon making vaſt profits, proportioned to their ſtock, that 
their hopes are generally diſappointed, and the undertaking fails. 
Pains-taking people, bred to frugality, content themſelves with 
ſmaller gains; but under the public protection, theſe will ſwell 
Into a large ſum, and the accumulation of ſmall profits will form a 
new claſs of opulent people, who adopt, or rather retain the ſenti- 
ments of frugality with which-they were born. 

Thus, for inſtance, in eftabliſhing fiſheries, in place of private 
ſubſcriptions from thoſe who put in their money from public ſpirit, 
and partly with a view to draw an intereſt for it; or from thoſe 
who are allured by the hopes of being great gainers in the end, 
(the laſt I call projectors) the nuns ſhould be at the great expence 


requiſite; 
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requiſite ; and coopers, ſail-makers, rope-makers, ſhip-carpenters, 
net- makers; in ſhort, every one uſeful to the undertaking, ſhould 
be gratuitouſly taken in for a ſmall ſhare of the profits; and by 
their being lodged together in a building, or town, proper for car- 
rying it on, every workman becomes an undertaker to the com- 
pany, for the articles of his own work. No man concerned directly 
in the enterprize, ſhould reſide elſewhere than in the place: any 
one of the aſſociates may undertake to furniſh what cannot be ma- 
nufactured at home at fixed prices. Thus the whole expence of 
the public in the ſupport of the undertaking, may circulate through 
the hands of thoſe who carry it on; and every one becomes a check 
upon another, for the ſake of the dividend upon the general pro- 
fits. One great advantage in carrying on undertakings in this 
manner, is, that although thoſe concerned draw no profit at all 
upon the undertaking itſelf, they find their account in it, upon the 
ſeveral branches of their own induſtry. The herring trade was at 
firſt ſet on foot in Holland by a company of merchants, who failed ; 
and their ſtock of buſſes, ſtores, &c. being ſold at an under value, 
were bought by private people, who had been inſtructed (at the 
expence of the company's miſcarriage) in every part of the trade, 
and who carried it on with ſucceſs. Had the company been ſet 
up at firſt in the manner here mentioned, their trade would never 


have ſuffered any check. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Recapitulation of the Second Bool. 


AVING paved the way in the firſt book, for a particular 
inquiry into the principles of modern political oeconomy ; in 
the introduction to this, I ſhew that the ruling principle of the 
ſcience, in all ages, has been to proceed upon the ſuppoſition that 
every one will act, in what regards the public, from a motive of 
private intereſt; and that the only public ſpirited fentiment any 
ſtateſman has a right to exact of his ſubjects, is their ſtrict obe- 
dience to the laws. The union of every private intereſt makes the 
common good: this it is the duty of a ſtateſman to promote; this 
confequently ought to be the motive of all his actions; becauſe the 
goodneſs of an action depends on the conformity between the motive 
and the duty of the agent. We can, therefore, no more ſubject the 
actions of a ſtatefman to the laws of private morality, than we can 
ll - judge of the diſpenſations of providence by what we think right 
b and wrong. 


* From the want of attending duly to this diſtinct ion, ſore have been led into the 
blaſphemy of imputing evil to the Supreme Being. There is no ſuch thing as evil in 
the univerſe; all is good, all is abſolutely perfect. The moſt flagitious actions tend to 
univerſal good: even theſe, in one reſpect, may be called the actions of God, as all 
that is done is done by him; but with reſpect to the motive which God had in doing 
them, it is pure in the molt ſublime degree; the action is impious and wicked, with 
reſpect only to the agent; and his wickedneſs does not proceed from the action itſelf, 
but from the want of conformity between his duty and his motive in acting. Now if 
the puniſhment of ſuch a tranſgreſſion (which is alſo conſidered as the action of the 
Supreme Being) enters into the ſyſtem of general good, is it not a monſtrous folly to 
call it unjuſt ? We know the duties of man, we know the duties of governors, but we 
know not the duties of God, if we may be allowed to make uſe of ſo very improper an 

5 | - expreſſion, 
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CHAp. I. In treating the principles of any ſcience, many things 
muſt be blended together, at firſt, which in themſelves are very dif- 
ferent. In the firſt book I conſidered multiplication and agriculture as 
the ſame ſubject; in the ſecond, trade and induſtry are repreſented 
as mutually depending on one another. To point out this relation, 
I give a definition of the one and the other, by which it appears, 
that to conſtitute trade, there muſt be a conſumer, a manufacturer, 


and a merchant. To conſtitute their induſtry, there muſt be free- 


dom in the induſtrious. His motive to work muſt be in order to 
procure for himſelf, by the means of trade, an equivalent, with 
which he may purchaſe every neceſſary, and remain with ſome- 
thing over, as the reward of his diligence. Conſequently, induſtry 
differs from labour, which may be forced, and which draws no 
other recompence, commonly, than bare ſubſiſtence. Here I take 
occaſion to ſhew the hurtful effects of flavery on the progreſs of 
induſtry ; from which I conclude, that its progreſs was in a great 
meaſure prevented by the ſubordination of claſſes under the feudal 
government; and that the diſſolution of that ſyſtem eſtabliſhed it. 
Whether trade be the cauſe of induſtry, or induſtry the cauſe of 
trade, is a queſtion of little importance, but the principle upon 
which both depend is a taſte for ſuperfluity in thoſe who have an 
equivalent to give; ; this taſte is what produces demand, and this 
again 1s the main ſpring of the whole operation. 

Cray. II. We have ſubſtituted throughout this book, the term 
demand, to expreſs the idea we conveyed in the laſt by that of wants ; 
and ſince the ſubject becomes more complex, and that we have 
many more relations to take in, I muſt make a recapitulation of all 
the different acceptations of this term demand. 


expreſſion, and it is for this reaſon only, that we cannot judge of the goodneſs of his 
providence. We muſt therefore take it for granted; and this is one object of what 
divines call faith, the belief of things not ſeen, when the diſbelief of them would 
imply an abſurdity. 


Qqq 2 Demand, 
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Demand, in the firſt place, is always relative to merebandize; it is 
the buyer who demands; the ſeller offers to ſale. 2. It is ſaid to 
be reciprocal, when there is a double operation, that is, when the 
ſeller in the firſt, becomes the buyer in the ſecond caſe; and then, 
taking the two operations in one view, we call thoſe demanders who 
have paid the higheſt price. 3. Demand is fmple, or compound ; fimple, 
when there is no competition among the buyers; compound, when 

there is. 4. It is great or ſmall, according to the quantity demanded. 
And ;. high or low, according to the price offered. The nature of a 
gradual increaſe of demand, is to encourage induſtry, by augment- 
ing the ſupply; that of a ſudden increaſe, is to make prices riſe. 
This principle has not every where the ſame efficacy in producing 
theſe varieties: it is checked in its operations between merchants, 
N . who ſeek their profit; and it is accelerated among private people, 
| who ſeek for ſubſiſtence, neceſſaries, or luxurious gratifications. 
| Crap. III. I come next to deduce the origin of trade and induſtry, 
fl which I diſcover from the principles of the firſt book, where bar- 
| 1 tering of neceſſaries was underſtood to be trade; and I find that the 
} progreſs of this is owing to the progreſs of multiplication and agri- 
culture. When a people arrive at a moral impoſhbility of increaſing 
in numbers, there is a ſtop put to the progreſs of barter. This grows 
into trade, by the introduction of a new want (money) which is 
the univerſal object of defire to all men. While the deſires of man 
are regulated by their phyſical wants, they are circumſcribed within 
certain limits. 80 foon as they form to themſelves others of a poli- 
tical nature, then all bounds are broken down. The difficulty of 
| adapting wants to wants, naturally introduces money, which is an 
1 | adequate equivalent for every thing. This conſtitutes ſale, which 
is a refinement on barter. Trade is only a ſtep farther; it is a. 
double ſale, the merchant buys, not for himſelf, but for others. A 
merchant is a machine of a complex nature. Do you want, he ſup- 
plies you; have you any ſuperfluities, he relieves you of them; do 
you want ſome of the univerſal equivalent money, he gives it you, 
4 „ by 
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by creating in you a credit in proportion to your circumſtances. 
The introduction of ſo uſeful a machine, prompts every one to wiſh 
for the power of uſing it; and this is the reaſon Why mankind ex- 
tend their labour beyond the mere ſupply of their phyſical wants. 

Trade therefore abridges the tedious operations of ſale and bar- 
ter, and brings to light many things highly important for indi- 
viduals, who live by relieving the wants of others, to know. It 
marks the ſtandard of demand, which is, in a manner, the voice of 
the ſtateſman, conducting the operations of induſtry towards the 
relief of wants; and directing the circulation of ſubſiſtence towards 
the habitations of the neceſſitous. | 

Cray. IV. The conſequence of this, is to determine the value 
of commodities, and to mark the difference between prime coft 
and /elling prices. The firſt depends upon the time employed, the 
expence of the workman, and the value of the materials. The 1e- 
cond. is the ſum of theſe, added to the profit upon alienation, It is 
of conſequence to diſtinguiſh exactly between theſe two conſtituent 
parts of price, the coſt and the profit: the firſt is invariable after 
the ' firſt determination, but the ſecond is conſtantly increaſing, 
either from delay in ſelling off, or by the multiplicity of alienations; 
and the more exactly every circumſtance with regard to the whole 
analyſis of manufactures is examined, the eaſter it is for a ſtateſ- 
man to correct every vice or abuſe which tends to carry prices be- 
yond the proper ſtandard. 

Char. V. Nothing tends to introduce an advantageous foreign 
trade more than low and determined prices. In the firſt place, it 
draws ſtrangers to market. This we call paſſive commerce. Secondly, 
it gives merchants an opportunity to diſtribute the productions of 
their country with greater advantage among other nations, which 
is what we call active foreign trade. In this chapter, I trace the 
effects of the laſt ſpecies. 1 ſhew how merchants profit at firſt of 
the ignorance of their correſpondents; how they engage them to 
become luxurious; how the competition between themſelves, when 

profits 
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profits are high, make them betray one another ; and how the moſt 
ignorant ſavages are taught to take advantage of the diſcovery ; 
how this intercourſe tends to unite the moſt diſtant nations, as well 
as to improve them; and how naturally their mutual intereſt leads 
them to endeavour to become ſerviceable to one another. 

Cray. VI. I next endeavour to ſſiew the effects of trade upon' 
thoſe nations who are paſſive in the operation. Here I take an op- 
portunity of bringing in a connection between the principles of 
trade, and thoſe of agriculture, and I ſhew on what occaſions paſ- 
five trade may tend to advance the cultivation of lands, and when 
it cannot. Upon this, I build a principle, that when paſſive trade 
implies an augmentation of the domeſtic conſumption of ſubſiſtence, 


in order to carry it on, then will agriculture be advanced by it, and 


not otherwiſe; and as the firſt is commonly the caſe, from this I 


conclude, that trade naturally has the effect of increaſing the num- 
bers of mankind in every country where it is eſtabliſhed.- I next 
trace the conſequences of a growing taſte for ſuperfluity, among 
nations living in ſimplicity ; and I ſhew how naturally it tends to 
promote induſtry among the lower claſſes, providing they be free; 
or to make them more laborious, ſuppoſing them to be ſlaves: 
from which I conclude, that where the advancement of refinement 
requires the head, that is, the ingenuity and invention of man, 
thoſe who are free have the advantage; and where it requires 


hands, that is to ſay labour, that the advantage is on the fide of 
the ſlaves: flavery, for example, might have made Holland ; but 


liberty alone could have made the Dutch. 
CHay. VII. Having given a rough idea of trade in general, I come 


to a more accurate examination of the principles which a ſtateſman 
muſt keep in view, in order to carry it to perfection, by rendring 
it a means, of promoting eaſe and affluence at home, as well as 

power and ſuperiority abroad. As a privare perſon becomes eaſy 
in his circumſtances in proportion to his induſtry, and ſo riſes above 


the level of his fellows, in like manner, does an induftrious nation 
become 
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become wealthy, and acquires a ſuperiority over all her leſs induſ. 
trious neighbours. 

The principle which ſet nde: on foot we have ſhewn t to be demand, | 
what ſupports it and carries it to its perfection is competition. Theſe 
terms are often confounded, or at leaſt jo blended together as to 
produce ideas incorrect, dark, and often contradictory: for this 
reaſon I have judged an analyſis of them neceſſary, comparing them 
together, and pointing out their relations, differences, and coin- 
cidences. 

Demand and competition are both relative to buying and ſelling; but 
demand can only be applied to buying, and competition may be applied 
to either. | 
Demand marks an inclination to have, competition an emulation to 
obtain a preference. 

Demand can exiſt without competition, but competition muſt conſtantly 
imply demand. 

Demand is called ſimple, when there appears only one intereſt on 
the fide of the buyers. | 

Competition is called / mple, when it takes place on one fide of the 
contract only, or when the emulation is at leaſt much ſtronger on 
one fide than on the other. 

Demand is called compound, when more intereſts than one are found 


among thoſe who deſire to buy. 
Competition is called compound, when an emulation is found to pre- 


vail on both ſides of the contract at once. 
Simple competition raiſes prices; double competition reſtrains them to 


the adequate value of the merchandize. 

While double competition prevails, the balance of work and demand 
ſtands even, under a gentle vibration ; imple competition deſtroys and 
overturns it. 

The objects of competition frequently determine its force. Mer— 
chants buy in order to fell; conſequently, their competition is in pro- 
portion to their views of profit. Hungry people buy to cat, and 
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their competition is in proportion to their funds. The luxurious buy 
to gratify their deſires, their competition is in proportion to theſe. 
Strong competition on one ſide, makes it diminiſh on the other ; and 
when it becomes ſo ſtrong as effectually to unite the intereſts on one 
| fide of the contract, then it becomes abſolutely imple; this totally 
overturns the balance, and muſt in a ſhort time GE the divided 
intereſt. | 
Char. VIII. I next examine the rnldeive terms of expence, profit and 
4%. The relations they bear, are often not expreſſed, which in- 
volves thoſe who uſe them in ambiguities proper to be avoided. I 
therefore-call expence national, when the national ſtock is diminiſhed 
by it, in favour of other ſtates ; it is public, when the money pro- 
ceeding from a national contribution 1s expended by the ſtate 
within the country; and private expence is the laying out of money 
belonging to private people or private intereſts: this has no other 
effect than to promote domeſtic circulation. I farther diſtinguiſh 
between what we call ſpending, and what is called advancing of money ; 
the firſt marks an intention to confume ; the {ſecond marks a view 
to a ſubſequent alienation. 


Profit is either poſitzve, relative, or compound. 
Pofitrve, when ſome body gains and no body loſes ; relative, when 


ſome body gains exactly what is loſt by another; and compound, 
i A when the gain of one implies a loſs to another, but not equal to 
1] the full value of the gain. The ſame diſtinction may be — 
to loſs. 

Cuar. IX. Having laid down the fundamental principles which 
KM influence the operations of trade and induſtry, I take a view of their 
i | political conſequences, and of the effects reſulting to a ſtate, which 
has begun to ſubject her political oeconomy to the intereſts of 
commerce; and ſuch a ſtate I call a trading nation. 
= The firſt conſequence is an augmentation of demand for the work 
i | of the people; becauſe they begin now to ſupply ſtrangers. If 
i | this augmentation is ſudden, it will raiſe demand; if it be gradual, 
It 
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it will increaſe it. If prices riſe upon one extenſive branch of in- 
duſtry, they muſt riſe upon all; becauſe a competition for hands 
muſt take place: the farmer looks out for ſervants, and muſt diſ- 
pute them with the loom; and the firſt muſt draw back his addi- 
tional expence upon. the fale of his articles of the firſt neceſſity. 

Upon.this revolution, wo to thoſe who cannot increaſe their fund 
of ſubſiſtence in proportion to the augmentation of their expence ! 
Nothing is ſo agreeable as the gradual riſe of profits upon induſtry, 
and nothing ſo melancholy as the ſtop, which is the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of all augmentations. When prices riſe high, the mar- 
ket is deſerted, and other nations profit of this circumſtance to ob- 
tain a preference. From hence I conclude, that the 5e of demand 
is the forerunner of decay in trade; and the augmentation of it, the 
true foundation of laſting opulence. But as an augmentation of 
ſupply may imply an augmentation of inhabitants, the ſtateſman 
muſt conſtantly keep ſubſiſtence in an eaſy proportion to the demand 
for it: on this the whole depends. Plentiful ſubſiſtence is the in- 
fallible means of keeping prices low ; and ſudden and violent revo- 
lutions in the value of it, muſt ruin induſtry, in ſpite of a com- 
bination of every other favourable circumſtance. The reaſon is 
plain: that article alone, comprehends two thirds of the whole ex- 
Pence of all the lower claſſes, and their gains muſt be in proportion 
to their expence ; but as the gains of thoſe who work for expor- 
tation are fixed, in a trading nation, by the effects of foreign com- 
petition, if their ſubſiſtence is not kept at an equal ſtandard, they 
muſt live precariouſly, or in a perpetual viciſſitude between plenty 
and want. From this may be gathered the infinite importance of 
diſtinguiſhing, in every trading nation, where the prices of ſub- 
ſiſtence are liable to great and ſudden variations, theſe who ſupply 
ſtrangers from thoſe who ſupply their countrymen. As alſo the in- 
conceivable advantage which would reſult from ſuch a police 


upon grain,. as might keep the price of it within determined 
limits. th 
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Char. X. This doctrine leads me naturally to confider the pro- 
portiohs between demand arid ſupply, and for the better conveying 
my ideas, I have conſidered them as two quantities fufpended in 
the ſcales of a political balance, which I call that of work and demand ; 
preferring the word work to that of fwpply, becauſe it is the intereſts 
of the workmen which chiefly come under our conſideration. 

When the work is proportioned to the demand, the balance vibrates 
under the influence of double competition ; trade and induſtry flou- 
\ Tiſh: but as the operation of natural cauſes muſt deſtroy this equi- 
librium, the hand of a ſtateſman becomes conſtantly neceſſary to 
preſerve it. 

After repreſenting the different ways in which the balance comes 
to be ſubverted (by the poſitive or relative preponderancy of either 
fcale) I point out the conſequences of this neglect in the ſtateſman's 
adminiſtration. If the ſcale of work ſhould preponderate, that is, 
if there be more work than demand, either the workmen enter into 
a hurtful competition, which reduces their profit below the proper 
ſtandard and makes them ſtarve; or a part of the goods lie upon 
their hands, to the diſcouragement of induſtry. If the ſcale of de- 
mand ſhould preponderate, then either prices will riſe and profits 
conſolidate, which prepares the way for eſtabliſhing foreign rival- 
ſhip, or the demand will immediately ceaſe, which marks a check 
given to the growth of induſtry. 


Every ſubverſion, therefore, of this balance, implies one of four 
inconveniencies, either the induſtrious ſtarve one another; or a part 
of their work provided lies upon hand; or their proſits riſe and 
conſolidate; or a part of the demand made, is not anſwered by 
them, Theſe I call the immediate effects of the ſubverſion of this 
balance. I next point out the farther conſequences which they 
draw along with them, when the ſtateſman is not on his guard to 
prevent them. | 

A ſtateſman muſt be conſtantly attentive, and fo ſoon as he per- 
ceives a too frequent tendency in any one of the ſcales to prepon- 
derate, 
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derate, he ought gently to load the oppoſite ſcale, but never except 
in-caſes of the greateſt neceſſity, take any thing out of the heavy 
one. Thus when the ſcale of demand 1s found to preponderate, 
he ought to give encouragement to the eſtabliſhment of new under- 
takings, for augmenting the ſupply, and for preſerving prices at 
their former ſtandard : when the ſcale of work is on the prepon- 
derating hand, then every expedient for increaſing exportation 
muſt be employed, in order to prevent profits from falling below 
the price of ſubſiſtence. Ab 

CHAT. XI. I next examine how this equal balance comes at laſt to 


be deſtroyed. 
Ino. The conftant increaſe of work implies an augmentation of 


numbers, and conſequently of food; but the quantity of food de- 
pends on the extent and fertility of the ſoil: ſo ſoon therefore as 
the ſoil refuſes to give more food, it muſt be ſought for from 
abroad, and when the expence of procuring it res above a certain 
ftandard, ſubſiſtence becomes dear; this raiſes the prices, the mar- 
ket is deſerted, and the ſcale of work is made to preponderate, 
until the induſtrious enter into a:hurttul competition and ſtarve one 
another: here the application of public money becomes neceſſary. 

2do, When an idle people, abundantly fed, betake themſelves to 
induſtry, they can afford, for a while, manufactures at the cheapeſt 
rate; becauſe they do not kve by their induſtry, but amuſe themſelves 
with it. Hence the cheapneſs of all forts of country work, in for- 
mer times, and.of Nuns work in thoſe we live in. But when the 
lands become purged of ſuperfluous mouths, and when thoſe purzed 
off come to be obliged to live by their induſtry alone, then Prices 
riſe, and the-market is deſerted. 

2:io. When a ſtateſman imprudently impoſes taxes, in ſuch a way 
as to oblige ſtrangers to refund that part paid by the induſtrious 
ho ſupply them; this .alſo raiſes prices, and the market is de- 
ſerted. Thus the operation of natural cauſes muſt bring every aug: 
mentation to a ftop, unleſs the hand of a ſtateſman be employ»! - 
r 
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check their immediate bad effects. When ſubſiſtence becomes 
ſcarce, and the improvement of lands too expenſive, he muſt make 
the public contribute towards the improvement of the ſoil: when 
the price of ſubſiſtence ſtill riſes, from farther augmentations, he 
mult keep it down with public money: and when this operation 
becomes too extenſive, he muſt content himſelf with effectuating a 
diminution of price upon that part of ſubſiſtence which is conſumed 
by thoſe who ſupply foreign markets. | 

CHaye. XII. Domeſtic vices alone are not ſufficient to undo a 
trading nation; ſhe muſt have rivals who are able to profit of 
them, 

While her balance of work and demand is made to vibince by alter- 
nate aug mentationt, 1he marches on triumphant, and has nothing to 
fear: when theſe come to a ſtop, ſhe muſt learn how to ſtand ſtill, 
by the help of alternate augmentations and diminutions, until the abuſes 
in other nations ſhall enable her again to vibrate by augmentations. 

But ſo ſoon as a preponderancy of the ſcale of work 1s rectified, by 
retrenching the number of the induftrious, and that the vibrations 
of the balance are carried on by alternate diminutions, in favour of 
ſupporting high profits upon induſtry, then all goes to wreck, and 
foreign nations, in ſpite of every diſadvantage attending new un- 
dertakings, eſtabliſh a ſucceſsful rivalſhip : they take the bread out 
of the mouths of thoſe who formerly ſerved them; and profiting 
of the advantages formerly enjoyed by the traders, they make their 
own balance vibrate by augmentations, which fink the trade of the 
others by flow degrees, until it becomes extinct. 

Chap. XIII. The rivalſhip between nations, leads me to inquire 
how far the form of their government may be favourable or un- 
favourable to the competition between them. Here I am led into 
a digreſſion concerning the origin of power and ſubordination 
among men, ſo far as it is rational and conſiſtent with natural 
equity ; and I conclude, that all ſubordination between man and man, 
in whatever relation they ſtand to one another, ought to be in pro- 


portion 
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portion to their mutual dependence. The degrees of which are as va- 
rious as the ſhades of a colour. 1 divide them however into four. 
1. That of ſlaves upon their maſters. 2. That of children upon 
their parents. 3. That of labourers upon the proprietors of lands. 
4. That of the free hands, employed in trades and manufactures, 
upon their cuſtomers. And aſcending a moment beyond my ſphere, 
1 ſay, that the ſubordination of ſubjects to their ſovereigns, in all 
free governments, extends no farther than to a punctual obe- 
dience to the laws. I then proceed to an examination of former 
principles, and from a confrontation of the politics of our anceſtors 
with the modern ſyſtem, I conclude, that the great political 1 impe- 
diment to the progreſs of trade and induſtry, proceeds more from 
an arbitrary, irregular, and undetermined ſubordination between 
claſſes, and between individuals, than from differences in the re- 
gular and eſtabliſhed form of their government, legiſlation, and 
execution or adminiſtration of the ſupreme authority. While laws 


only govern, it is of the leſs importance who makes them, or who 
puts them in execution, 


Chap. XIV. In this chapter I endeavour to amuſe my reader with 
an application of our principles to the political oeconomy of the 
Lacedemonian commonwealth, where I ſhew, that trade and in- 
duſtry are not eſſential to ſecurity and happineſs. By making an 


analyſis of Lycurgus's plan, I ſhew that its perfection was entirely 
owing to the ſimplicity of the inſtitution. 


Cn. XV. I come next to the application of general principles 
to particular modifications of trade. 


The balance of work and demand promotes the foreign and do- 
meſtic intereſts of a nation, equally. The i, by advancing her 
power and ſuperiority abroad; the 4%, by keeping every one em- 
ployed and ſubſiſted at home. Theſe intereſts are influenced by 


principles entirely different; and this opens a new combination 
highly proper to be attended to. 
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In the firſt book, we conſidered the confumers and fuppliers as 
members of the ſame ſociety, and as having their mtereſts blended 
together; but the moment that a queſtion about foreign trade 


ariſes, they become entirely ſeparated. Every country appears to 
be put under the direction of a particular ſtateſman, and theſe muſt 


play againſt one another as if they were ꝓlaying at cheſs: He who 
governs the conſumers, muſt uſe his utmoft endeavours to teach 
his people how to ſupply themſelves. He who is at.the head of the 
ſuppliers, muſt do what he can to render the efforts. of the other 
ineffectual, by ſelling cheap, and by making it the immediate in- 
tereſt of the ſubjects of his rival to-employ the ſuppliers preferably 
to his own countrymen. Here then are two plans, oppoſite and 
contrary, to be executed; and we endeavour to point out the prin- 
ciples which ought to influence the conduct of the reſpective un- 
dertakers, in every ſtage of their proſperity or decline. We lay 
down the methods of improving every favourable circumſtance, ſo 
as to advance the end propoſed, and ſhew how to ſeaſon every un- 
avoidable inconvenience with the belt palliatives, when a perfect 
remedy becomes impracticable. 

'Cnap. XVI. In this chapter I continue the thread of my reaſon- 
ing, in order to draw the attention of my readers to the difference 
between the principles of foreign and domeſtic commerce; and ſetting 
the latter apart for a ſubſequent examination, I enter upon an inquiry 
into the difference between thoſe branches of foreign trade which 
make nations depend on one another neceſſarily, and thoſe where the 
dependence is only contingent. Ihe firſt may be reckoned upon, but 
the laſt being of a precarious 'nature, the preſervation of them 
ought to be the particular care of the ſtateſman. 

The method to be followed for this purpoſe, is, to keep the price 
of every article of exportation at a ſtandard, proportioned to the 
poſlibility of furniſhing it; and never to allow it to riſe higher, let 

the foreign demand afford ever ſo favourable an opportunity. The 
danger to be avaided, is not the high profits, but the cogſolidation of 


them; 


* 
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them; this conſideration, therefore, muſt direct the ſtateſman's 
conduct in this particular. On the other hand, he muſt take care 
that the great claſſes of the induſtrious, who fupply foreign demand, 
and who, from political conſiderations, are reduced to the minimum 
of profits, be not by an accidental diminution of that foreign de- 
mand reduced below this neceſſary ſtandard: he therefore muſt 
ſupply the want of foreign demand, by procuring a fale, in one 
way or other, for whatever part of this induſtry is found to lie upon 
hand ; and if loſs be incurred in this operation, it 1s better that it 
ſhould fall on the whole community, who may be able to bear it, 
than on a ſingle clafs, who muſt be cruſhed under the burthen. 


Cray. XVII. When manufacturers are found without employ- 
ment, the firſt thing to be done 1s to inquire minutely into the cauſe 
of it. It may proceed from a riſe in the price of ſubſiſtence, from 
2 diminution of demand from abroad, or from new eſtabliſhments 
of manufactures at home; for each of which the proper remedy 
muſt be applied. The complaints of manufacturers are not the in- 
fallible fign of a decaying trade; they complain moſt when their 
exorbitant profits are cut off. The complaints of the real ſufferers, 
thoſe who loſe the neceſſary, are feeble, and ſeldom extend farther 
than the ſphere of their own miſery. The true ſymptoms of a de- 
caying trade, is to be ſought for in the manſions of the rich, where 
foreign conſumption makes its firſt appearance. A ſtateſman will 
judge of the decay of that trade which ſupports and enriches the people, 
more certainly from the ea/e of the induitrious claſſes, than from 
their et. Foreign nations will willingly give bread to thoſe who 
ſerve them, but very ſeldom any thing more ; and from hence I con- 
clude, that the more manufacturers are at their eaſe, the more 
a ſtateſman ought to be upon his guard to prevent this temporary 
advantage from bringing on both national poverty and private 
diſtreſs. 

When home conſumption begins to be ſupplied from abroad, and 
when foreigners deſert the market, or refuſe our merchandize' 
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when we carry it to them, then we have an infallible proof of de- 
clining commerce; although the increaſe. of home demand may 
immediately relieve every induſtrious perſon made idle, and even 
furniſh them. with better employment. r than ever, in dupplying the 
luxury of their countrym en 

A flateſman ought to be provided with — ogninf every 
diſeaſe. When luxury is on the road, of rooting out foreign trade, 
let him lie upon the catch to pick up every workman made idle 
from the caprice of faſhions, in order to give him uſeful employ- 
ment: he may ſet his own. example in oppoſition to. that of the 
more luxurious, and in proportion as he gains ground upon them: 
he muſt open every channel to carry off the manufactures of thoſe 
he has ſet to work for the re- eſtabliſhment of Foreign trade. If, on 
the other hand; he himſelf be of a luxurious. diſpoſition, and that 
he inclines to encourage it, he ought. to take care that the example 
of diſſipation he gives, may not have the effect of diminiſhing the 
hands employed for ſupplying both home conſumption and foreign 
demand. This is accompliſhed by preſerving FI plentiful ſubſiſtence 
in the country, and by keeping down the prices of every ſpecies of 
manufacture, by gradually augmenting the. hands employed, in 
proportion to the augmentation of demand; thus his luxury will 
increaſe his numbers, without hurting his foreign trade: the great 


art, therefore, is to adapt adminiſtration .to, circumſtances, and to 


regulate it according to invariable principles. | 

CAP. XVIII. But as a ſtateſman is not 4 the architect of 
that oeconomy by which his people mult be governed, he ſhould 
know how to remove inconveniencies as well as to prevent them; ; 
becauſe he 1s anſwerable, in a great meaſure, for the, conſequences 
of the faults of thoſe who have gone before him. Thus when his 
predeceſlors have allowed the operation of natural, cauſes to raiſe 
prices, and to deſtroy foreign trade, he muſt deſcend. into the moſt 
minute analyſis of every circumftance relating to induſtry, in order 


to pluck up by the root the real cauſe: of ſuch augmentations. 
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Miſtaken remedies, applied i in a diſeaſe not rightly underſtood, pro- 
duce frequently the moſt fatal conſequences. 


If a ſtateſman, for inſtance, ſhould apply the remedy againſt con- 


ſolidated profits, by multiplying the hands employed in a manufac- 
ture, at a time when high prices proceed only from the dearneſs 
of living, by this ſimple miſtake he will ruin all: thoſe who really 
gain no more than a phyſical-neceſlary, will then enter into a hurt- 
ful competition, and ſtarve one another. But if inſtead of multi- 
plying hands he augments ſubſiſtence, prices will fall; and then 
by keeping hands rightly proportioned to demand, they will na- 
turally and gradually come down to the loweſt ſtandard; and ex- 
portation will go on proſperouſly. 


I conſider conſolidated profits, and high prices of ff Nence, as vices in a 
ſtate, within the compaſs of a ſtateſman's care to redreſs. But there 


is a third cauſe of high prices, (that is relatively high, when com- 
pared with thoſe in other countries) which will equally ruin fo- 


reign trade, in ſpite of all precautions. 
This happens when other nations have learned to profit of their 


ſuperior natural advantages. I have ſhewn how vices at home 
enable foreigners to become our rivals; but without this aſſiſtance, 
every nation well governed, will be able to profit of its own natural 
ſuperiority, in ſpite of the beſt management on the other fide. 
The only remedy in ſuch a caſe, is, for the nation whoſe trade be- 
gins to decline, in conſequence of the natural ' ſuperiority of other 
nations, to adhere cloſely to her frugality ; to leave no ſtone un- 
turned to inſpire a luxurious taſte in her rivals; and to wait with 
patience until the unwary beginners ſhall, from that cauſe, fall 
into the inconveniencies of dear living, and conſolidated profits. 
Beſides this expedient, there are others which depend on a judicious 
application of public money : an irreſiſtible engine in trade, capable 
of ruining the commerce of any other nation, (not ſupporting it by 
ſimilar operations) and of carrying on exportation, in ſpite of 
great natural diſadvantages. But theſe principles are reſerved 
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for the fifth book, when we come to treat of the application of 
taxes. 

Having pointed out the methods of wv a foreign trade 
already eſtabliſhed, 1 next examine how thoſe nations which have 
been contributing inadvertently to the exaltation of others more 
induſtrious, by carrying on with them a trade hurtful to them 

a . ſelves, may put a ſtop to the exhauſting of their own treaſures ; 

may learn to ſupply themſelves with every thing neceſſary; and 

Ll may be taught to profit of their own natural advantages, ſo as to 
= | become the rivals of thoſe who have perhaps reduced them to po- 

0 verty; and even to recover, not only their former rank, but to lay 

Ul the foundation of a political oeconomy capable of railing them to 
the level of the moſt flouriſhing ſtates. | 

1 conclude my chapter, by calling for the attention of my reader 
to the wide difference there is between theory, where all the vices. 

| to be corrected appear clear and uncompounded ; and practice, 
104 | | where they are often difficult ro be diſcovered, and ſo complicated 

| | with one another, that it is hardly poſſible to apply any remedy 

which will not be productive of very great inconveniencies. Were 
the remedies for abuſe as eaſily applied as theory ſeems to ſuggeſt, 
they would quickly be corrected every where. BL. 

Let theoriſts, therefore, beware of truſting to their ſcience; when 
in matters of adminiſtration, they either adviſe-thofe-who- are diſ- 
poſed blindly to follow them; or when they undertake to meddle 
in it themfelves. An old practitioner feels difficulties which he 
cannot reduce to principles, nor render intelligible to every body; 
and the theorift who: boldby undertakes to remedy every evil, and 
who foreſees none on the oppoſite fie, will moſt probably miſcarry, 
and then give a very rational account for his ill ſucceſs. A good 
\ theoriſt, therefore; may. be excellent in deliberation, but without 
bl a long and confirmed practice, he will ever make a-blundering 
Rareſman in pation. — Y 1 
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CA. XXX. Having treated of the fundamental principles of 
trade and induſtry ; ; having explained the doctrine of demand and com- 
petition ; the theory of prices, with the cauſes of their rie and fall; 
the difference between prime coſt and profits; the conſolidation of theſe ; 
and the effects of ſuch conſolidation in any branch of manufacture; 
I ſet my ſubject in a new light, and preſent it to my readers under 
a more extended view. Having, as I may fay, ftndied the map of 
every province, we are now to look at that of the whole country. 
Here the principal rivers and cities are marked; but all brooks, 
villages, &c. are ſuppreſſed. This is no more than a ſhort reca- 
pitulation of what has been gone through already. Trade, conſi- 
dered in this view, divides itſelf into three diſtricts, or into three 
ſtages of life, as it were, mfancy, manhood, and old age. 

During the infancy of trade, the ſtateſman ſhould lay the founda- 
tion of induſtry. He ought to multiply wants, encourage the ſupply 
of them; in ſhort, purſue the principles of the firſt book, with this 
addition, that he muſt exclude all importation of foreign work. 


While luxury tends only to baniſh idleneſs, to give bread to thoſe 
| who are in want, and to advance dexterity, it is productive of the 


beſt effects. 

When a people have fairly taken a laborious turn, when floth is 
deſpiſed, and dexterity carried to perfection, then the ftateſman 
muſt endeavour to remove the incumbrances which muſt have pro- 
ceeded from the execution of the firſt part of his plan. The ſcaf- 
folding muſt be taken away when the fabric is compleated. Theſe 
incumbrances are high prices, at which he has been obliged to 
wink, while he was inſpiring a taſte for induſtry in the advance- 
ment of agriculture and of manufactures; but now that he intends 
to ſupply foreign markets, he muſt multiply hands; fer them in 
competition; bring down the price both of ſubſiſtence and work; 
and when the luxury of his people render this difficult, he muſt 
attack the manners of the rich, and give a check to the domeſtic 
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conſumption. of ſuperfluity, i in n to have the. more hands for 


the ſupply of ſtrangers. 
Fb laſt ſtage of trade is by far the my Gs. — We upon 
the extinction of foreign trade, the wealth acquired comes to cir- 


ceulate at home. The: variety of new principles which ariſe upon 


chis revolution, makes the ſubject of rat to N examined 


in the ſuceeeding chapters. 
Gra? XX. Before I enter upon the a of inland com: 


meree;-1! prepare. the way, by à ſhort, diſſertation upon the term 
luxury. Lendeavour tot analyſe the word to the bottom, to diſcover, 
and to range in order, every idea which. can be conveyed by it. In 
this Way I vindicate the efinirion I-have given of it (which is the | 


conſumption of ſuperfluity) and ſhew.that luxury, as I recommend 


it as free from the imputation either of being vicious or abuſve. 


L-diſtinguiſh; therefore, between luxury, ſenſuality, and excgſi, three 
terms often confounded, but conveying very different ideas. A per- 
ſon may conſume great quantities of ſuperfluity from a principle 
of oftentation, ar even with a political view to encourage induſtry ; 
him Icall luxurious. Senfuality may be indulged in a cottage, as well. 
as in a palace; and exceſs is purely relative to circumſtances, 
Luxury, therefore, as well as ; ſenſuality, or any. other paſſion, 2 may be 
carried to exceſs, and ſo become vicious. Now exceſs i in CON ſumption 
is vicious in proportion as it affects our moral, phyfical, domeſtic, or 


political intereſts; that; is to ſay, our mind, our body, our private For- 


tune, Or the fate. When the conſumption we. make, does no harm 
in any of theſe reſpects, it may od called r er and free an 
vice. 

Our moral and phyſi cal interefts's are hurt by exceſs, 1 eating, drink: 
ing, love, and caſe, or indolence; according as thefe gratifications do 
reſpectively affect the mind, or the body, or both. * | 

r domeſtic intereſt frequently obliges us to call that exceſe, which 


nature hardly finds Arien; and, on n other oecaſioiis, both mind 
| | * | and 
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and body go to deſtruction, by excefes which have contributed: to 
amaſs the n fortunes. Xing 


The moſt direct 2 inconvenience of ine luxury, is, the 
loſs of foreign trade. The more indirect follow as conſequences of 
thoſe already deſcribed; becauſe they may render thoſe employed 
in the ſervice of the ſtate, negligent and unfit,” rapacious and cor- 
rupt, but theſe evils are more properly the direct effects: of the im- 
perfections of the mind, than conſequences reſulting naturally from 
exceſs in the conſumption of ſuperfluity. They ought, therefore, 
to be conſidered as ſecondary effects, fince they may proceed from 
avarice as well as prodigality. The correcting of political vices re- 
ſembles the weeding a bed of tender flowers, the roots are all 
blended together, and the leaves are almoſt alike. It is proper, 


therefore, to have both the diſcernment and REY of a + good 


gardner for ſuch an operation. 


Cray. XXI. From luxury I paſs to the -phy/ical-neceſſary, which I de- 
fine from the conſumption implied by it: a man has his phyſical 
neceſſary when be i: fed, clothed, and protected from harm. But as theſe + 
enjoyments, we find, do by no means ſatisfy his deſires, I am led 


to eſtabliſh another neceſary which: I call political. This I meaſure 


alſo by the conſumption implied by it, to wit, that which i is Range 
to the rank of the perſon. 


Rank again is determined by the common opinion of men, and this pl. | 
nion is founded upon circumſtances, which relate to the birth, edu- 


cation, or Habit of the perſon. When common opinion has placed 


any one in a certain rank, he becomes entitled to enjoy certain ar- 
ticles of phyſical-ſuperfluity, which enter into the compffition of his 
political-neceſſary ; thus, ſuch: as are raiſed above the level of the 
very loweſt claſs of inhabitants, are entitled to have a Sunday's . 
dreſs; the farmer has a better coat than a labouring ſervant ; the 
prieſt of the pariſh muſt have a gown; the magiſtrate of a little 
town muſt have ruffles, perhaps ſilk ſtockings ;. a provoſt a velvet 


coat, . 
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coat, and à lord mayor a ſtate coach; theſe and ſuch like articles 
conſtitute what I call the political-necefſary. 
A man's rank ſometimes obliges him to certain articles of ex- 
pence, which may poſſibly affect even his phyfical-neceſfary. How 
Frequently do we ſee people cover their ſhoulders, at the expence 
of their belly. The competition between the deſires of our mind, , 
and thoſe which proceed from our animal aeconamy is fo ftrong, that 
Aris frequently hard to determine, whether the incapacity to ſup- 
ply our phyſical want, proceeds from our having too far gratified 
our other deſires, or from real poverty. 

he loweſt claſſes of a people, in a country of 165 muſt be re- 
ſtrained to their  phyſical-neceffary ; but this reſtraint muſt be 
brou ght about, not by oppreſton, but by the effects of competition 
alone. While this is ſupported among people of the fame claſs, it 
has the effect to reduce them all to the pe. accgſſary, and when 
it reduces them lower it is a vice, and ought to be checked. A 
peculiar ingenuity in ſome workmen of the fame clafs, will raiſe 
them above this level; and the more they can raiſe themſelves 
above competition, the greater will their gains be. By becoming 
maſters in any art, they ſhare the profits of thoſe whom they em- 
ploy; and thus riſe in rank and fortune, provided their frugality 
concur with every other natural or acquired advantage. It 1s there- 
fore a principle, 10 encourage competition univerſally, until it has had the 
effect to reduce people of induſtry to the phyſical-neceſſary, and 10 prevent it 
ever from bringing them lower : from this reſults the neceſſity of ap- 
plying every expedient for relieving certain claſſes of the load of 
their children, if you incline they ſhould breed; and of preventing 
taxes and other burthens from affecting them unequally. 
Cup. XXII. I now come to treat directly of inland commerce, 

as taking place upon the extinction of foreign trade, when all 
attempts ta recover it are found to be vain. In ſuch a ſituation, a 
wealthy nation is not to conſider itſelf as undone: an able ſtateſ- 

man 
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man muſt know how to make his people happy in every ſituation. 
It is an univerſal principle of conduct, private and political, to look 
forward, and to improve the preſent from the experience of the 
paſt. One great inconvenience reſulting from a foreign trade already 
tft, is, that there is no farther queſtion of making any new acqui- 
fition of wealth, or of replacing one farthing of what at any time 
may be ſent out of the country. But the greateſt inconveniencies 
are felt in the loſing ſuch a trade: theſe are numberleſs, when an 
able ſtateſman is not at hand to prevent them. 

That I may point them out in order, I make a ſhoxt recapitula- 
tion of our principles: the ſlighteſt hint is ſuthcient to ſhew their 
force; and when my reader is ſenſible of a repetition, which he 
finds ſuperfluous, let him reflect that this very circumſtance is a 
proof of their exactneſs. In this ſcience we muſt uſe our prin- 
ciples as à carpenter uſes his foot-rule ; there is nothing new to 
him in this inſtrument ; but {till he muſt have it in his hand, to be 
able to know any thing, with accuracy, concerning his work. 

In this-chapter I throw in a ſhort diſſertation upon the difference 
between antient and modern luxury. Their natures and effects are 
briefly inſiſted on. I point out the reſemblance between the luxury 
of modern times, and that of the few great trading cities of anti- 
quity ; ſuch as Tyre and Carthage; and I ſhew in what reſpect it 
differed from that Juxary which proved the downfall of the em- 
pires of Aſia and Rome. 


When empires were once formed, they were ruined by 3 
and preſerved by means of their wars: becauſe theſe made their 
wealth circulate. 

When the trading ſtates took a military turn, and 3 ambi- 
tious of conqueſt, their ruin ſoon followed: becauſe war deſtroyed 
che induſtry which made their greatneſs. | 
The cauſe of difference I find. to proceed from this ; that in the 
monarchy, the riches from Which the luxury ſprung was the effect 
of rapine ; in the ather, the effect of induſtry. The firſt gave no» 

equivalent 
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equivalent for their wealth; the others did. Where no equivalent is 
given in the acquifition, all proportion is loſt in the diſſipation. 
The luxury of the robbers Was monſtrous and violent: that of the 
merchants, ſyſtematical and proportional. The luxury of the mo- 
narchies brought on neglect in public affairs: in the cities, it was 
this neglect which Ueſtroyed their luxury. The luxury: of the mo- 
narchies had nothing to recommend it, but the gratification of the 
paſſions: the luxury of the others produced no harm, but from 
this very circumſtance. From the contraſt I have drawn, I eſtabliſh 
the difference between antient and modern luxury. The firſt was 
violent; the laſt is ſyſtematical, and can be ſupported by induſtry 
and liberty only. A farther conſequenee is, that as rapine is in- 
compatible with induftry, ſo is arbitrary power: conſequently, 
thoſe abſolute princes' who eftabliſh induſtry in their country, in 
order to taſte of the ſweets of luxury and wealth, put inſenſibly a 
bridle in the mouths of their ſucceſſors, who muſt, from this con- 
ſideration alone, ſubmit their ee to a 3 e, of 
laws and political conomy. ge We 
This is a better ſcheme for limiting the arbittury power of 
Princes than all the rebellions that ever were * Cones 
lion eſtabliſhes arbitrary power, and order deſtroys it. 1797 
Char. XXIII. When a nation, which has long dealt l FREY 
Herſelf by a reciprocal commerce in manufactures with other na- 
tions, finds the balance of trade turn againſt her, it is her intereſt 
to put a total ſtop'to it, and to remain as ſhe is, rather than to perſiſt 
Habitually in a practice, which, by a change of circumſtances, 
muſt have effects very oppoſite to thoſe advantages which it pro- 
duced formerly. Such a ſtop may be brought about by the means 
of duties and prohibitions, which a ftateſman can lay on importa- 
tions, ſo ſoon as he perceives that they begin o preponderate with 
reſpect to the exportation of his own country). 

Lilluſtrate this principle by an examination of thoſe which influ- 


ence the NE of incorporated cities and boroughs, 1ſhew 
how 
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how theſe may be conſidered: as ſo many ſtates, which domeſtic 
luxury, taxes, and the. high price of living, have put out of a ca- 
pacity to ſupport a competition with ſtrangers (that is with the open 
country) which here repreſents the reſt of the world. - I ſhew the 
reaſonableneſs of ſuch excluſive privileges, in favour of - thoſe who 
ſhare the burthens peculiar. to the community, in ſo far only as 
regards the ſupply of their own conſumption; and I point out, by 
what methods any diſcouragements to induſtry may be prevented, 
as often as that induſtry has for its object the ſupplying the wants 
of thoſe who are not included in the corporation. | 

From the long and conſtant practice of railing taxes within in- 
Wee cities, I conclude, that taxes are a: very natural conſe- 
quence of luxury, and of the loſs of foreign trade; and as Princes 
have taken the hint from the cities, to extend them univerſally, it 
is no wonder to ſee foreign trade put an end to, in conſequence of 
ſuch injudicious extenſions. 

CHAP. XXIV. I next proceed to che methods proper to. be uſed, 
in the delicate operation of ſo great a revolution as that of de- 
grading a people from their right of being conſidered as a trading 
Nation. | 

If a ſtateſman keeps a watchful eye over every article of im- 
portation; and examines minutely, the uſe every article imported 
is put to; he will eaſily diſcern, when it is proper to encourage, 
when to reſtrain, and when to prohibit. 

In this examination, however, every relation muſt be taken in: 
becanſe the importation of a foreign commodity. afſects many dif- 
ferent intereſts, ſome within, ſome without the nation; ſome di- 
rectly, others only conſequentially. Nothing is ſo complex as the 
intereſts of trade. T he 3 importation of a commodity may firſt ad- 
vance the intereſt of thoſe, at home, who furniſh the commodities 
exported, of which the importation is the return. The importa- 
tion may be uſeful for the adyancement of manufactures, pro- 
viding it conſiſt in matter fit for them; yet if the whole manufac- 
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ture produced from it be for home- conſumption, the national intereſt 
will, on the whole, be hurt by the importation. The importation of 
wines and brandies is a great ſaving upon ſubſiſtence, in northern 
countries, where liquors diſtilled from grain are made to ſupply the 
place of them. Theſe and many other relations muſt be examined, 
before a ſtateſman can paſs ſentence upon an article of importa- 
tion, The inquiry made, and accounts ballanced on both fides, 
every hurtful article of importation ſhould be cut off; and when 
this is done, if the conſequence ſhould prove a general ſtop to ex- 
portation, then is foreign trade decently interred, without any vio- 


lent revolution; becauſe the ſtateſman is ſuppoſed to have pro- 
ceeded gradually, and to have been all the while labouring to in- 


creaſe conſumption at home, in proportion as the induftrious have 
been forced to lie idle by the other operations. 

When foreign trade is at an end, the number of inhabitants 
muſt be reduced to the proportion of home-ſubſiſtence, in cafe their 
former proſperity had carried them beyond it. The nation's 
wealth muſt be kept entire, and made to circulate, ſo as to provide 
fubſiſtence and employment for every body. 

CHa. XXV. Let a nation be reduced ever ſo low in point of fo- 
reign commerce, ſhe will always find a demand from abroad for 
the ſuperfluities of her natural productions ; which, if rightly 
conducted, will prove a means of advancing her national wealth. 

If the exportation of ſubſiſtence ſhould go forward, while many 
are found in want at home, a reſtraint laid upon exportation will 
not redreſs the inconvenience ; becauſe the wretched will {till re- 
main ſo, unleſs they are aſſiſted and put in a capacity to diſpute the 
ſubſiſtence of their own country with foreign nations. The prin- 
cipal cauſe of this phenomenon 1s the preponderancy of the ſcale 
of work at home. When home-demand does not fill up the void, 
of which we have ſpoken, a vicious competition takes place among 
thoſe who work for a phyſical-neceflary ; the price of their labour 
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falls below the general ſtandard of ſubſiſtence abroad; their portion 
is exported, and they are forced to ſtarve. | 

A ſtateſman, therefore, at the head of a luxurious people, muſt 

endeavour to keep his balance even; and if a ſubverſion is neceſ- 
ſary, it is far better it ſhould happen by the preponderancy of the 
ſcale of demand. Here is my reaſon for preferring this alterna- 
tive.. | 
All fubverfions are bad, and are attended with bad conſequences, 
If the ſcale of work preponderates, the induſtrious will ſtarve, 
their ſubſiſtence will be exported; the nation gains by the balance, 
but appears in a manner to fell her inhabitants. If the ſcale of 
demand preponderates, luxury muſt increaſe, but the poor are fed 
at the expence of the rich, and the national ſtock of wealth ſtands 
as it was. Upon the ceſſation, therefore, of foreign trade, you muſt 
either loſe your people, or encourage luxury. 
The ſtateſman having regulated the concerns of his outward 
commerce, muſt apply more cloſely than ever to his domeſtic con- 
cerns. I reduce the principal objects of his attention to three. 
1. To regulate the progreſs of luxury according to the hands ready 
to ſupply the demand for it. 2. To circumſcribe the bounds of it, 
that is, the multiplication of his people, to the proportion of the 
extent and fertility of the ſoil. And in the laſt place, to diſtribute 
his people into claſſes, according as circumſtances (of which he is 
not maſter) may demand. 

Here I point out the reaſons why the ** of luxury does leſs 
hurt to a great kingdom than to a ſmall ſtate. Why ſumptuary 
laws are good in an imperial town of Germany, and why they 
would be hurtful in London or Paris. Why the eſtabliſhment of a 
ſtanding army, in a country fully peopled and rich, ſhould be accom- 
panied with endeavours to diminiſh luxury, in order to prevent too 
great a preponderancy of the ſcale of demand, and the riſing of 
prices, which would cut off the Hopes of recovering a foreign 
trade. 
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Having briefly gone through the objects of the ſtateſman's con- 
cern, I come to examine the natural conſequences of this revo- 
lution upon the fpirit, government, and manners of a people, 
who from induſtrious and frugal are become luxurious and polite. 

The traders withdraw their ſtocks as trade decays, and lend it 
out at home to landed men, who thereby are enabled to become 
luxurious. This indemnifies the induſtrious for the loſs of foreign 
demand. When the money, formerly employed in order to gain 
more, begins to circulate at home, for providing ſuperfluities, and 
augmenting domeſtic conſumption, the country appears daily to 
be growing more opulent; tradeſmen and manufacturers, who were 
formerly confined to a phyſical- neceſſary, are now eaſy in their cir- 
eumſtances; they increaſe their conſumption; this accelerates cir- 
culation; an air of plenty and eaſe ſpreads over the face of the 
country; and the very conſequences of their decline, are conſtrued 
as invincible proofs of their growing proſperity. _ 

-" Riches may be conſidered by a ftateſman in three different ligne; : 
as a mine when they are locked up; as an object of trade when 
they are employed in order to gain more; or as an object of luxury, 
and fund for taxation, when _— are _— in the * of 
our political wants. 

The general caſt of mind and diſpoſition of the fables! of 
every country (in fo far as regards money) may, I think, be reduced 
to one or other of theſe three modifications. It is the buſineſs of a 
flateſman to work upon the ſpirit of his people, ſo as to model their 
tate of expence by inſenſible degrees, and to bring it to be ana- 
logous to that principle which is moſt conducive: to national proſ- 
perity. Hoarding in private people, can hardly ever be advanta- 
geous to a ſtate; when the ſtate hoards, the caſe is very different, 
as ſhall be ſhewn. While money is employed to gain more, it 
never can procure to the proprietor, either power or authority; 
but when, in the laſt caſe; it is employed for the gratification of 
our deſires, in the hands of the ambitious, it acquires. power; con- 

1 : | ſequently, 
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ſequently, may rival that influence which no perſon ought to en- 
joy, but he who is at the head of the ſtate. This is the mother of 
faction, and the root from which all hurtful parties ſpring. It is 
by ſuch means that governments (be they good or bad) are brought 
into anarchy. Private wealth corrupted, and at laſt deſtroyed the 
excellence of the Roman commonwealth: and private wealth alone 
eſtabliſhed the liberty of Holland upon the ruins of Spaniſh tyranny. 
So ſoon therefore as the inhabitants of a country begin to employ 
their riches to gratify their inclinations, at the ſame time ſhould a 
ſtateſman begin to make himſelf rich, in order to preſerve that ſu- 
periority which is eſſential to him who fits at the head of every 
principle of action. And whenever this lies beyond his reach, the 
power he had will ſoon * and the RS will take a 
new form. ; 

A ſtatefman acquires wealth by impoſing taxes upon his people : 
rapine is the tax of the deſpote; capitation, land tax, and others 
which affect perſons, are thoſe of the monarch ; exciſes upon con- 
ſumption are impoſed by limited governments. The firſt lay all 
flat, the ſecond affect growing wealth, the laſt accelerate diſſipation. 
I conclude: my chapter with ſome little hiſtorical illuſtrations con- 
cerning the power and influence * great men in a ſtate, under 
different circumſtances. ; p 
Car. XXVI. I next conſider the nature of what I call the balance 
of wealth, The more circulation there is in a country, the more 
this object becomes important. While the greateſt part of a nation's 
coin was locked up; or.while it circulated by rapine and extortion, 
the effects diſcovered in modern times, where it circulates by in- 
duſtry, and as an adequate equivalent for ſervices, were hardly 
Peregtued 

The ſpecie, or circulating coin of a country, muſt be conſidered 
as a part of the national patrimony. This is conſtantly changing 
hands in a country of induſtry, and he who is proprietor of any 
port of it, is in ſo far a proprietor of the public ſtock. 

| With 
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With this ſpecies of property, every other may be acquired, 
When it is given as the price of land, ſuch an exchange produces 
no alteration in the reſpective ſituation of the parties. An eſtate in 
land is neither better or worſe than another in coin of the ſame 
value. If I purchaſe an annuity, or pay off my debts with the coin 

I have in my pocket, neither I or the perſon with whom I tranſact, 
make any change of ſituation in point of wealth. | 
| But if I lay out my coin for conſumable commodities for my 
on uſe, then fo ſoon as any part of what I buy is conſumed, I be- 
come poorer: for this operation annihilates, in a manner, as to me, 
the coin I had. This I call a vibration in the balance of wealth; I 
grow poorer, 'and he who produced the conſumable commodity for 
my uſe, is ſo far richer: the balance, therefore, is turned againſt 
me, in his favour. | 799 

As many people, therefore, live by producing conſumable commo- 
dities, one uſe of coin is to render inconſumable, as it were, that part 
of them which 1s ſuperfluous to our own' conſumption. By this 
operation the ſuperfluity paſſes into other hands who confume it, and 
the coin which the induftrious receive in return purchaſes a ſupply 
For all their wants, in proportion as they chooſe to relieve them. 

- The vibration of the balance of wealth, therefore, is no more 
than the changes which are daily taking place, as to the relative. 
proportion of riches between the individuals of a tate: and as this 
vibration can only be produced when the coin any one poſſeſſes 
comes to diſappear, without his retaining the poſſeſſion of any 
real equivalent which he can alienate for the ſame value; it fol- 
lows, that the balance is conſtantly turning in favour of thoſe who 
either ſell their effects, their ſervice, or their work; and this ba- 
lance they retain, in proportion as their gains exceed their own 
conſumption. On the other hand, the balance is conſtantly turning 
againft the idle conſumers ; becauſe they are ſuppoſed to produce 
nothing; conſequently, the whole of their conſumption goes in 
diminution of their wealth. . A. 1 | 
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Hitherto the queſtion has only been about the balance of move- 


able wealth, that is coin; but the introduction of this, together with 
a taſte for ſuperfluity, has the effect of melting down lid property 
into what I call fymbolical money. 

When once this refinement upon the uſe of money takes place, 
we ſee houſes, lands, juriſdictions, provinces, principalities, crowns, 
ſcepters and empires, thrown into circulation by means of the 
ſymbolical money called bank notes, transfer in bank ſtock, ac- 
counts, bonds, mortgages, alienations of domain, mortgage of 
taxes, and ceſſions made in definitive treaties. 

As frugality and induſtry are in our days capable of amaſling 
the- greateſt fortunes in ſolid property, ſo is diſſipation, by the 
means of ſymbolical money, as certain an expedient for the anni- 
hilation of them. From this I conclude, that diſſipation implies 
frugality, and frugality diflipation. In every country of great Cir- 
culation, they balance and deſtroy one another; and fince there is 
no ſuch thing as equality of fortune to be preſerved without pro- 
ſcribing alienation, that is circulation, the next beſt expedient for 
making people equal, I think, is to enrich them by turns. 

I conclude my chapter by inquiring into the effects of national 
debts upon the vibration of this balance ; and I conclude, from the 
principles laid down, that with reſpect to the collective intereſts of 
the ſtate, that is, between the ſtate itſelf, the creditors, and the 
people, there is no vibration of wealth produced by loans to the 
public. But that according as the money borrowed 1s ſpent in the 
country or abroad, in ſo far the balance is either made to vibrate 
between individuals at home, or to turn againſt the ſtate in favour 
of foreign nations. 


CHAr. XXVII. I next endeavour to ſhew how neceſlary a thing it 


is for a ſtateſman to acquire a thorough knowledge of the nature 


and effects of circulation. By this he is able to judge, when the 
coin circulating in the country is ſufficient for carrying on aliena- 
tion; and when it is not, he is taught how ro augment the quan- 
: tity 
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tity of it, either by drawing i it from the repoſitories as oft as he 
finds the inhabitants diſpoſed to lock i it up; or by ſubſtituting ſym- 
bolical or paper money in ene of i it, wen the metals are really 
wanting. py | * po bio q. cs 

Here I obſerve, that the circulating or current money of any nation 
is conftantly 'm proportion to the taſte of man in — rich, and 
application to induſtry in the poor. 

When the diſſipation of the rich, tends to call off the induſtrious 
from ſupplying the branches of exportation, then the ſtateſman, in 
place of facilitating the melting down of ſolid property in favour of 
domeſtic circulation, by the eaſy introduction of ſymbolical mo- 
ney, ſhould render this operation more difficult, permitting the 

lands to be loaded by entails, ſubſtitutions, truſts, ſettlements, and 
other inventions which may hurt the credit of young people, ſuch as 
retarding the term of coming to full age, and others of a like 
On the other hand, while lands remain ill cultivated ; while the 
numerous claſſes remain idle and poor; and while much money is 
found locked up, the very oppoſite adminiſtration is expedient: 
Every method then muſt be employed to facilitate and eſtabliſh the 
credit of thoſe who have ſolid property; ſuch as the introduction of 
loans upon intereſt; the breaking entails upon eſtates ; the facili- 
tating the ſale of them, in favour of the liquidation of all claims 
competent to the induſtrious, againſt the proprietors, even declaring 
the cauſe of - creditors the favourable ſide in all ambiguous law- 
ſuits; and, laſt of all, allowing arreſtment of the perſon for move- 
able debts, which is ſupporting the-intereſt of creditors as far, 1 
think, as is poſſible, in any free nation. Every regulation becomes, 
in ſhort, expedient, which can favour the induſtrious, accelerate 
circulation, and eftabliſh a credit tc EVETF-ORe in proportion to his 
worth. 1 
The more money becomes neceſſary for carrying on conſumption, 
ee it is eaſy to levy taxes; the uſe of which is to advance the 
* 21 public 
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public goed, by\drawing from the rich, a fund ſufficient to employ 
both che dofarving, and the poor, in the ſervice of the ſtate; or to 
correct the bad conſequences of domeſtic luxury as to foreign trade, 
by — 2 — _ the (Hears of * n me 
tation. 

In n taxes, a 7 Ratefmin ſhould derne to the nature of 
thoſe branches of circulation where the balance is made to vibrate, 

in order to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe where no vibration is im- 
plied. When a man buys an eſtate, it would be abſard to make 
him pay a tax of cent. per cent. though you may ſafely make him 
pay at flea ee ere. Zin, r nag of cho- 
:calate-:! | num ot 119178! 

In taxes, again, a, hv Sihrkipriths, a Percent attention is e 
nad, not to confound choſe which are paid by people who eonſume 
to gratif their deſires, with thoſe which are paid by ſuch as 
conſume in order to produce; that is to ſay, thoſe which affect the 
rich with thoſe which affect the induftrions. 

Further, a fateſman muſt ſee with perſpicuity how far the impo- 
ſition of taxes may influence the prices of exportable goods; and in 
fo far as prices are influenced by them, they muſt be refunded with 
intereſt, and even when that is not ſufficient to ſupport the foreign 
comperition, premiums or bounties are to be thrown i in, at the ex- 
pence of new impoſitions upon domeſtic conſumption. 8 

As all augmentations muſt at laſt come to a ſtop, ſo muſt theſe 


expedichts for he ſupport of foreign trade againſt the influence of 
domeſtic abuſe ; but when trade comes to a ſtop, taxes may be in 


creaſed; becauſe the conſiderations in favour of exportation are 
removed. The ſtateſman then muſt change his plan, and make 
uſe of the power and influence he acquires by an opulent ex- 
chequer, to root out tlie abuſes which have dried up the ſpring 


from which his country uſed to receive a- continual augmen- 
tation of wealth. | 
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I conelude my chapter with this reflection: "That under a. wiſe 
- adminiſtration, en vice in a v carries a — emerge along 
with it. A (tnt 

I luxury 88 — W it wives dirchiib6itiezarion; 
and money in the hands of a _ — is an — — 
for correcting every abuſe. Mn ee 
In treating of taxes, I — look no father than my pen, 
when Lraiſe my, head and look about, I ſinid the politics of my 

cloſet very different from thoſe of the century in which I live. I 
agree that the difference is ſtriking; but ſtill reaſon is reaſon, and 
there is no impoſſibility in the ſuppaſition of its becoming practice. 

CAR. XXVIIL Prices imply alienation —— and LIEN 

and familiar;alienations only can fix a'ſtandaxd,, -: - -- 
The: price of: articles of the firſt: neceſſity hes itr a great 
meaſure, the price of every thing elſe. Now: the frequent and fa- 
miliar alienation af ſuch articles implies. induſtry, and a numerous 
claſs of free hands; becauſe thefe.only are the. buyers: No aliena- 
tion is implied in the conſumption of neceſſaries, by thoſe whoſe 
occupation it is to produce them for themſelves... Did every one, 
therefore, ſupply. bimſelf with. neceſſaries there would be ne 
alienation. of them ;. conſequently, na price fixed. From hence it 
follows, that the price of neceſſaries depends on the ann 
of a people, and not on the quantity of their ſpecie: | 

The ſtandard price of fub/ftence is in the compound neoportiarof 
the number of thoſe. wha are obliged. to buy, and, of the demand 
found for their labour. Subſiſtence never can riſe above the level of 
the faculties of the numerous claſſes of a people; becauſe ſo ſoon as 
a price riſes above the faculties of the. buyer, his demand. is with- 
drawn; and when the demand of a numerous claſs is withdrawn, 
ſubſiſtence is found in too great plenty for the rich, to bear a: dich 

% 16 

are more equal, therefore; the faculties of the induſtrious po- 
pulace of any country are, the leſs diſtreſs will follow upon ſcar- 


city, 
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city, and thoſe only, whoſe means cannot reach that. — nem 
run any tiſłk of ſtarving 

The faculties, therefore, of the e * we Fes 
taken the liberty to call them) will, in countries of induſtry, de- 
termine the ſtandard value of ſubſiſtence; and the value, in money, 
which they receive for their work, will determine the ſtandard of 
thoſe faculties ; conſequently, the price of ſubſiſtence muſt-riſe 
and fall according to the number of workmen, and demand for 
their work: that is to ſay, the price of 1— * _ in the 
compound proportion above mentioned. 19 110 2111 3, YT; 
Here I am led into an examination of © the it Eden: De 
Monteſquieu and Hume, who think that the price of every thing 


depends upon the quantity of Specie in the country, which hey don- 
ſider as the repreſentation of every thing vendibie; as if theſe! two 


— the commoditiet, and the /pecie, were divided into aliquot 
ts, exactly proportioned to one another. do my endeavour to 
— the meaning of theſe propoytions, in order to ſhew in 
hat reſpect they lead to error, in place of throwing light upon 
an intricate queſtion: and then I propoſe another doctrine, hich 
is; that nothing can determine the value of a vendible-comms- 
dity, any where, but the complicated operations demand and competition, 
which however r refluenced by wealth, yet never can be 
regulated by it. £ by 
(Mar. XXIX. In this chapter I follew the fucceſion of Mr. 
Hume's ideas, in his political diſcourſes ; and as he is led from 
his principles-to- believe, that there is no ſuch thing as a wrong 
balance of trade agaiaft a nation, but on the contrary thinks that 
the nature of money reſembles that of a fluid, which tends every 
where to a level: In purſuing the conſequences of our former rea- 


ſoning, I ſhew, that nothing is ſo eaſy, or more common than a 


right or a wrong balance of trade; and I obſerve, that what we 
mean by a balance, is not the bringing the fluid to a level, but 


eicher the accumulating or raiſing it in ſome countries, by the 
IT „ i means 
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means of national induſtry and frugality, which is a Fight balance 
or the depreſſing it in others, by national luxury and! difipations 
which is a wrong one. Thus the general doctrine of the eve Tan 
only take place, on the ſuppoſition that all nations are Equally fru- 
gal and induſtrious ; or rather, that they have an oqunl mixture of 
theſe: and their oppokte qualities, together with a reciprocal trade 
entirely laid open. When the ideas of different people are fuirly 
expoſed; every queſtion comes: to be reſolved without difpiteation : 
vices in reaſoning ſeldom take place but when tems ure — 
underſtood. 


CR. XXX. As the intention of . e * e treu of 
ee agriculture, trade, induſtry, 86, ks particular Tub- 
jects, but as objects influencing the political -exconomy of modern 
Rates; my end is anſwered; ſo ſoon as & find the general prin- 
eiples relating to each ſufficiently deduced and ranged under gene- 
ral heads. The uſe, therefore, of à chapter uf miſdellanedus que- 
ſtions and obſervations, is to ſerve as an exerciſe on what is gone 
before ;- to introduce, without a direct connection, queſtions ana- 
Vgous to the fubject of the book, or to give a further extenſion to 
fuch as I have treated, in the courſe of the chapters, with too 
much brevity. 
In the firſt and ſecond queſtions, I endeavour to ſhew, that the 
quantity of coin in any country, is no ſufficient rule för judging of 
tlie ſtate of her foreign trade; becauſe money may be acquired 
and expended. by operations nowiſe merchntile. A nation may 
_ borrow from foreigners more than the amount of tlie balance 
againſt her: ſhe may pay away, in. ſubſidies, and foreign wars, 
ſums greatly beyond the value of a right balance on her trade. 
She may call in her ſpecie, and trade with it abroad, while paper 
is made to eirculate in its place at home: or the may lotk it up in 
banks, where it never may appear. In ſhort, the riches of a trading 
nation may reſemble thoſe of a trading man; who may be im- 

menſely rich, with very little ſpecie in his poffeſſion. 
I: On 
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on the other hand, the riches of & prodigal nation may refemble 
thoſe of a prodigal man; who may be full of meney, borrowed 
from an hands, upon the credit of 4 large fund of Holit pro- 
perry 

- The third queſtion concerns the effects of rithes in thofe coun- 
tes where trade and induſtry are little known. Under ſuch eir- 
cuinkftandces; edin matt be tocked up, or virtue will go to wreck. 
Why: Bechuiſe, if coin circulate where there is no induſtry, it muſt 
circulate for no adequate equivalent in work or ſervice; that is; 
for the gratiſieatio of the paſſions, or in monſtrous prodigality. 
Experienee demotiftrated the truth of this principle. While the 
Greek Monarchs of ia and Egypt remained in poſſeſſion of their 
vaſt treaſures, virtue and ſimplicity ſtood their ground; when thoſe 
viclles were thrown into circulation, under the firſt Roman Em- 
perors, we ſee the horrible conſequences Which enſued. What 
could produce ſuch monſters, except a taſte of diſſipation, without 
tationhl Objects to diſcharge their wealth upon ? All the money in 
the univerſe, thrown into the hands of an extravagant modern 


rrince, would not affect his morals q thetaſte of luxury would ſoon 


difchatge him of it; and the confequence would be, to enrich 
thoſe who gratified his deſires, and that nearly in proportion to 
their fervice. But in antient times, the violence of government 
ſtopped the progreſs of induſtry: the conſequence of which was, 
that the few productions of it were ſold for the moſt exorbitant 
prices, and the wealth accumulated by private people' commonly 
occaſioned their deſtruction; becauſe rapine was the only expedient 
Princes had fallen upon to draw back money into their coffers. 

; Corparing the antient with our modern cecohomy, I-find both are 
eurious and efitertaining. A eontraſt often makes us reflect upon: 
eircumſtances which otherwiſe might eſcape our obſervation. 

In the fourth and fifth queſtions, I apply the principles we have 
wa down, in order to difcover why d the eſtabliſhment of trade and 


induſtry” 
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induſtry has naturally given riſe to an eſtab bliſhed yew of taxa- 
tion, and regular ſtanding armies. 
This leads me to compare circumſtances relative to the oon 
of Europe ſome centuries ago, when taxes were almoſt unknown, 
with the preſent times, when they are becoming daily more fami- 
liar ; and I ſhew that they are, in a great part, paid in lieu of the 
perſonal ſervice to which the ſubje&s were formerly bound, and by 
the means of which ftates were ſupported ; and if they are ex- 
tended beyond this proportion, it is in conſequence of a new cir- 
culation opened between the ſtate and thoſe.who ſerve it: ſo that 
the effect of taxes, ſpent within .a country well governed, is to 
draw money gratuitouſly from thoſe who have a ſuperfluity of it, 
in order to beſtow it upon thoſe who are willing and capable to ad- 
vance the ſervice of the ſtate; that is, in other words, to oblige 
private people to N out their money for the ſervice of iy 
country. e 
From the fame princi *%Y and. from. a 1 very fuccind hiſtorical 
deduction of the facts relating to the ſtate of the militia of Eu- 
rope, from the time of the Romans, I endeavour to hew. that 
| ſtanding armies in our days are become neceſlary, while Princes 
1 have the rage of making war; becauſe, without keeping up ſuch. 
1 bodies of men, in time of peace, the call of the luxuriqus would 
provide employment for them, which they would not chooſe 0 
quit, when the will of their e might command their at- 
tendance. | 
Theſe queſtions lead me to inqure into the method of eſtimating 
| the'relative power of different ſtates in making war. . 
Here I reduce power to the two principles of men and money; 1 
the men at the command of a fate, are thoſe who. have a poor and 


— — — — — 


the ſtate can offer for their military ſervice ; conſequently, the 


more a people are uſefully employed, the leſs they are calculated 
for filling: armies, From, hence it is chat luxury i is aid to render a 
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nation effeminate: à true propoſition, when rightly underſtood, re- 
larively to the induſtrious, not to the luxurious claſſes of the 
people. 4 e : 

The annual revenue of a ſtate is in proportion to the circulation; 
becauſe" it is at t the time of circulation only that national contribu- 


4 & an - 


d6es not circulate is of no uſe to the proprietors, and conſequently 
can be of no utility to tlie ſtate. 

Credit is in proportion to the capacity of paying the intereſt of 
money borrowed. 

Having abundantly infiſted on the advantages of induſtry in pro- 
viding for the poor, I now come to conſider its permanent effects, 
after the firſt end lias been accompliſhed: If a thouſand pounds 
are beſtowed upon making a fire-work, a number of people are 
thereby employed, and gain a temporary Iivelihood: IF the ſame 
ſum is beſtowed for making a canal for watering the fields of a 
province, a like number of people may reap the ſame benefit, and 
hitherro accounts fland' even: Bur the fire-work played off, what 
remains, but the ſmoke and ſtink of the powder? Whereas the 
conſequence of the canal is a perpetual fertility to a formerly bar- 
ren ſoil: Here I enter again into an examination and confronta- 
tion of antient and modern oeconomy. I ſhew that the magnifi- 
cence of the antients had not the ſame tendency to deſtroy ſimpli- 
city, as the luxury of modern times has ; becauſe they owed their 
magnificence to the ſlavery of the inferior claſſes of people, who 
got no return for their labour farther than bare ſubſiſtence. 
Whereas modern magnificence depends upon induſtry; which: 
draws after it ſuck a retribution in money, as ſoon enables thoſe: 
who at firſt contributed to the luxury of others, to call for the like: 
ſervices from an inferior claſs, who are entering on the courſe 


which the more wealthy abandon. 
T conclude this chapter with an inquiry into the principles which. 


ought. to-regulate. the eſtabliſhment of trading companies. Thoſe: 
principles 
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Principles relate to the advantages and diſadvantages which ſeverally 


F 


from the union of private ſtocks; ; conſequently, the ſtateſman 
ought to protect companies ſo far only as this union promotes the 
end for which they were inſtituted: but whenever he finds that the 
ſtrength of united ſtocks is made uſe of to oppreſs the unincor- 
n induſtrious, he ought to take theſe under his protection, 

y providing an outlet for their induſtry, by which he will fruftrate 
any attempt of turning that into a monopoly, which was e 
only to extend trade and induſtry. 

The ſecond advantage is peculiar to ſuch: companies as trade to 
foreign parts under excluſive privileges. By theſe a ſtate reaps the 
benefit of keeping prices low in foreign markets; becauſe the 
company is freed from the competition of their own countrymen. 
But the inconvenience reſulting in conſequence of this, 1s, that as 
the company ys, ſo they alſo /e/l without competition. The me- 
thod, therefore, of preventing the bad. conſequence of this, is, for 
the ſtate conſtantly to be at the great expence of every ſuch. ſcttles 
ment in favour of foreign trade; and to grant the excluſive privi- 
lege in favour of commerce in general, and not in. the common 


Way, as an indemnification to particular people for the expence of 


making the ſettlement, or from other political conſiderations. When, 

an excluſive privilege .is granted upon ſuch principles, t the > 
may retain a power of inſpection into all their affairs, and may 
open the doors of the company to new ſubſcribers, in. Proportion 
to the demand for the trade, in place of allowing the company to. 
ſwell their ſtock with borrowed money. By ſuch means frauds are 
prevented; a foundation is laid for ſeveral mercantile operations, 
which advance the proſperity of the ſtate, without hurting the. 
company; and jealouſy is taken away, by preventing. the too cloſe 
connection between the members of it, when few in number, from 


nens into an nee and ſcandalous monopoly, 5 
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VOI. I. XXI 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THIS book, which treats of money, contains ſuch variety of 
matter, that I have found an advantage in dividing it into two 


parts. In the firſt, the principles are deduced and applied prin- 
cipally to the domeſtic circumſtances of Great Britain in the year 
1760, when this book was written. In the ſecond, the intereſts of 
foreign trade, and ſtate of coin in the two great commercial nations 


- with whom we are in correſpondence are taken 1n. 


Inſtead of a chapter of -recapitulation at the end of the book, I 


found here that a full table of contents would give the reader a 
general view of the ſubject, and ſerve the purpole of recollection 


better, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


N an inquiry like this, where, at almoſt every ſtep, we find it 

branching out into new relations, which lead to different chains 

of conſequences, it is of uſe to have recourſe to every expedient for 
connecting the whole together. 

For this purpoſe, an introductory chapter at the beginning of a 
new {ſubject ſeems neceflary. 

The reader will have obſerved that the laſt chapters of the pre- 
ceding book (thoſe I mean which treat of the vibration of the ba- 
lance of wealth and of circulation) have been writ with a view to 
introduce the ſubje& of money. 

* 2 I thought 
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1 thought it better to anticipate ſome principles by c connecting 
them directly with thoſe of trade, than to introduce this part of my 
ſubject as a new treatiſe, 

The aſſiſtance our memory receives from ſuch a diſtribution muſt 
compenſate the inconvenience of a few repetitions. 

I have, in the laſt chapters of the ſecond book here bers to, 
had occaſion to mention, and ſlightly to point out ſome eſſential dif- 
ferences between coin and paper money. I have ſhewn the great 
uſefulneſs of the latter in ſupporting circulation. 

Although, in giving the definition of paper money in the twenty 
ſixth chapter of the ſecond book, I mentioned credit as being a term 
ſynonimous with it; yet this was dane only for the ſake of ſim- 
plifying our ideas: one of the beſt expedients for caſting light 
upon an intricate ſubject. It is now requilite to Nein out the dif- 
ference between them. 

Symbolical or paper money is but a ſpecies of credit: it is no 
more than the meaſure by which credit is reckoned. Credit is the 
baſis of all contracts between men: few can be ſo ſimultaneous as 
not to leave ſome performance, or preſtation, as the civilians call 
it, on one fide or other, at leaſt for a ſhort time, in ſuſpence. He 
therefore who fulfils his part, gives credit to the party who only 
promiſes to fulfil, and according to the variety of contracts, the 
nature of the preſtations, or performances, therein ſtipulated, and 
the ſecurity given for fulfilling - what is not performed, credit 
aſſumes different forms, and communicates to us different ideas. 
Paper credit or ſymbolical money, on the other hand, is more 
ſimple. It is an obligation to pay the intrinſic value of certain de- 
nominations of money contained in the paper. Here then lies the 
difference between a payment made in intrinſic value, and another 
made in paper. He who pays in intrinſic value, puts the perſon to 
whom he pays in the real poſſeſſion of what he owed; and this 
done, there is no more place for credit. He who pays in paper 
puts his creditor only in poſſeſſion of another perſon's obligation to 

| make 
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make that value good to him: here credit is neceſſary even after the 
payment is made. | 

Some intrinſic value or other, therefore, muſt be found out to 
form the baſis of paper money: for without that it is impoſſible to 
fix any determinate {tandard-worth for the denominations contained 
in the paper. 8 i 

I have found no branch of my ſubject ſo difficult to reduce to 
principles, as the doctrine of money: this difficulty, however, has 
not deterred me from undertaking it. It is of great conſequence to 
a ſtateſman to underſtand it thoroughly; and it is of the laſt im- 
portance to trade and credit, that the money of a nation be kept 
ſtable and invariable. 
Io circumſcribe combinations as much as the nature of this ſab- 
ject will admit, I have in the firſt part adhered to a deduction of 


general principles, taking by way of illuſtration, as I go ee, the 
preſent ſtate of the Britiſh currency. 


In the ſecond part, I ſhall examine the effects of turning coin 
into a manufacture, by ſuperadding the price of fabrication to its 
value; and point out the conſequences of this additional combina- 
tion upon exchange, and the intereſt of trading nations, 
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CHAP. I, 
Of Money of Accomp. 


What mo- I. HE metals have ſo long performed the uſe of money, that 
— money and coin are become almoſt ſynonimous, although 
in their principles they be quite different. 

The firſt thing therefore to be done in treating of money, is, to 
ſeparate two ideas, which, by being blended together, have very 
greatly contributed to throw a cloud upon the whole ſubject. 

Dcfiuitions, Money, which I call of account, is no more than an arbitrary ſcale 
of equal parts, invented for meaſuring the reſpective walue of things ven- 
dible. 

Money of account, therefore, is quite a different thing from money- 
coin, which is price, and might exiſt, although there was no ſuch 
thing in the world as any ſubſtance which could become an ade- 
quate and proportional equivalent, for every commodity. | 

The ſubject therefore of the firſt chapter ſhall be, 1. To point out 
che principles which determine the value of things; 2. The uſe of 
an invariable ſcale to meaſure their value; 3. How the invention 
of money of account is exactly adapted for meaſuring the value 
on the one hand, and meaſuring the price on the other; and 

B 4. How it preſerves itſelf invariable amidſt all the fluctuations, not 
only of the value of things themſelves, but of the metals which are 
commonly conſidered as the meaſures of their value. 

Imo. Money of account, which I ſhall here call money, performs the 
ſame office with regard to the value of things, that degrees, mi- 


meaſuring 
valos. nutes, ſeconds, &c. do with regard to angles, or as ſcales do to geo- 


graphical maps, or to plans of any kind. 
In all theſe inventions, there is conftantly ſome denomination 


taken for the unit. 
In 
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In angles, it is the degree; in geography, it 15 the mile, or league; 
in plans, the foot, yard, or toiſe ; in money, it is the * livre, 
florin, &c. 

The degree has no determinate length, ſo neither has that part 
of the ſcale upon plans which marks the unit: the uſefulneſs of 
all thoſe inventions being ſolely confined to the marking of pro- 
portion. 

Juſt fo the unit in money can have no invariable determinate pro- 
portion to any part of value, that is to ſay, it cannot be fixed to any 
particular quantity of gold, ſilver, or any other commodity what- 


foever. 

The unit once fixed, we can by multiplying it, aſcend to the 
greateſt value; and when we deſcend below the ſubaltern divifions 
of this unit, we have the aſſiſtance of meaſures and weights, which 
render the operation eaſy. Thus in England, where a farthing is. 
the loweſt denomination of money, the grains of wheat are bought 
by meaſure, and cherries by the pound. 

II. The value of things depend upon the general combination of Principles 
many circumſtances, which however may be reduced to four prin- e = 
cipal heads: | lueof things, 

Imo. The abundance of the things to be valued. 

2do. The demand which mankind make for them. 

3tio. The competition between the demanders ; and 

4to. The extent of the faculties of the demanders. The function 
therefore of money 1s to publiſh and make known the value of 
things, as it is regulated by the combination of all theſe cixcum- 
ſtances. 


This propoſition I think is ſelf-evident, and it is ſuſceptible of a ee aor 
thouſand proofs ; I ſhall only mention one. Pens 75 
Were there a determinate proportion between certain quantities +42, 
of gold and filver, and certain quantities of other things vendible, 
Ido not ſee how prices could vary while the proportion of quantity 


to quantity between metals and things remained the ſame. 


But 


4 
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But if the deſires of men to poſſeſs any particular commodity 
and the competition between them to acquire it be capable to raiſe 
a thing, formerly of the loweſt value, to any height, and if the ab- 
ſence of theſe circumſtances can debaſe a thing formerly of great 
value, to the loweſt rate, is it not evident, that the price, that is, the 
gold and ſilver people poſſeſs (even allowing that it may upon many 
occaſions promote a competition among them) can never be the 
meaſure of their fancies, or caprices, which are what conſtitutes 
the value of things. | 
Subſtances are valued either 3 to their weight, their ſu- 
perficial meaſure, the meaſure of their bulk, or by the piece. 
: Thefe may be conſidered as the four claſſes of vendible corporeal 
commodities. 8 
All the ſpecies of each claſs according to their Abet qualities 
of goodneſs, may be reduced to a proportion of value. A pound of 
gold, of lead, of different grains, of different butters, or of what 
you will, valued by the pound, may at any preciſe time, be redu- 
ced to a ſcale of proportional values, which the wants, demands, 
competition and faculties of buyers and ſellers, keep in a perpetual 
fluctuation. | 
As far therefore, as an increaſe of the metals and coin ſhall pro- 
duce an increaſe of demand, and a greater competition than before, 
ſo far will that circumſtance influence the riſe of prices, and no 
farther. .. | 
But by ibe I he value of commaticee therefore, depending upon a general 
relative pro- combination of circumſtances relative to themſelves and to the fan- 


portion be- 
tween com- Cies of men, their value ought to be conſidered as changing only 


2 with reſpect to one another; conſequently, any thing which troubles 

mankind. Or perplexes the aſcertaining thoſe changes of proportion by the 
means of a general, determinate and invariable ſcale, muſt be 
hurtful to trade and a clog upon alienation. This trouble and per- 
plexity 1s the infallible conſequence of every vice in the policy of 
money or of coin. i N , 
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III. It may here be demanded what neceſſity there is to have re- 
courſe to ſuch a metaphyſical deduction upon ſo familiar a ſubject. 
Do we not ſee every where, that things are valued by ſilver and gol 
coin, and that there is no occaſion to reject them at this time, in 
order to introduce an imaginary ſcale. 

I anſwer, that nothing but neceſlity obliges me to introduce this 
imaginary ſcale, and that not with any intention to reject the ſer- 
vice of the metals in performing the office of a meaſure, but as an 
aſſiſtance to our underſtanding for comprehending the doctrine of 
money, and for rightly diſtinguiſhing the ideas which are daily 
propoſed to us by thoſe who write and ſpeak concerning its theory. 
Could gold and ſilver coin exactly perform the office of money, 
it would be abſurd to introduce any other meaſure of value; but 
there are moral and phyſical incapacities in the metals, which pre- 
vent their performing the function of a ſcale: and the common 
opinion being, that there are no ſuch incapacities, makes it neceſ- 
ſary to expoſe them in the cleareſt light, by ſhewing the exact dif- 
ference between price (that 1s coin) conſidered as a meaſure, and 
price conſidered as an equivalent for value. 

The inconſiſtencies which follow, when we depend blindly upon 
the infallibility of the metal's diſcharging this double office, tend to 
confound the whole ſyſtem of our ideas concerning thoſe matters. 

The moral as well as phyſical incapacities inherent in the metals, 
which prevent their performing exactly the office of money, ſhall 
be afterwards pointed out. I muſt at preſent explain a little farther 
the nature of this ideal money. 


IV. Money, ſtrictly and philoſophically ſpeaking, is, as has been Money of 


ſaid, an ideal ſcale of equal parts. If it be demanded what ought ** 


to be the ſtandard value of one part? I anſwer, by putting another hov con- 


queſtion ; What is the ſtandard length of a degree, a minute, a 
ſecond ? | 1 
It has none, and there is no neceſſity of its having any other 
than what by convention mankind think ſit to give it. But ſo ſoon 
VOL, I. TEES: as 


Neceſſity of 
diſtinguiſh - 
ing between 
d money and 
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: as one part becomes determined, dy the nature ed a — al the 


reſt mult follow in proportion. 

The firſt ſtep being perfectly optional, people may adjuft one or 
more of thoſe parts to a preciſe quantity of the precious metals; 
and ſo ſoon as this is done, and that money becomes realized, as 
it were, in gold and filver, then it acquires a new definition; it 
then becomes the price, as well as the meaſure of value. 

It does not follow from this adjuſting the metals to the ſcale of 


„ value, that they themſelves ſhould thevetore become the ſcale, as 
any one muſt readily perceive 


But in former times, before the introduction of commerce, when 
mankind had leſs occaſion. to meaſure value with a ſcrupulous 
exactneſs, the permanent nature of the metals rendred them ſuffi. 
eiently correct, both to ſerve as the ſcate, and as the price in every 
alienation. Since the introduction of commerce, nations have 
learned the importance of reducing their reſpective intereſts and 
debts, to the niceſt equations of value; and this has pointed out the 
inconvenience of admitting the metals, as formerly, to ſerve both 
as the meaſure and the price in ſuch operations. 

Juſt ſo geographers and aftronomers were long of opinion, that 
a degree of the equator was a determinate length IN MY 
de gree of latitude upon the globe; 

They then conſidered the earth as a ſphere, and no-great incon- 
veniency. was found to reſult from this ſuppoſition. But as accuracy 
made a progreſs, that meaſure was found to be incorrect. Degrees 
of latitude are now found tobe of different lengths in different cli- 
mates; and perhaps in time, it will be found that no two degrees. 
of any great circle deſcribed upon the globe, are in a ie 

equality. 

That money, therefore, which * an equal va- 
lue, which poiſes itſelf, as it were, in a juſt equilibrium between 
the fluctuating proportion of the value of things, is the only per- 
manent and equal ſcale, by which value can be meaſured. 

I: Of 
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Of chis kind of money, and of the poſſibility of eſtabliſhing it, Examples 
we have two examples : the firſt, among one of the moſt know- of it. 
ing; the ſecond, among one of the moſt ignorant nations of the 
world. The bank of Amſterdam preſents us with the one, the 
coaſt of Angola with the other. 

A florin banco has a more determinate value than a pound 
of ſine gold, or ſilver; it is an unit which the invention of men, 
inſtructed in the arts of commerce, have found out. 

This bank money ſtands invariable like a rock in the ſea. AC- Bank mo- 
cording to this ideal ſtandard are the prices of all things regulated; 
and very few people can tell exactly what it depends upon. The 
precious metals, with their intrinſic value, vary with regard to 
this common meaſure, like every other thing. A pound of gold, 

a pound of filyer, a thouſand guineas, a thouſand crowns, a thou- 
ſand piaſtres, or a thouſand ducats, are ſometimes worth more, 
ſometimes worth leſs of this invariable ſtandard ; according as the 
proportion of the metals of which they are made vary between 
themſelves. 

No adulterations in the weight, fineneſs, or denominations of 
coin have any effect upon bank money. Theſe currencies which 

the bank looks upon as merchandize, like every other thing, are 
either worth more or leſs bank money, according to the actual va- 

lue of the metals they are made of. All is merchandize with re- 
ſpect to this ſtandard; conſequently, it ſtands unrivalled in the ex- 
erciſe of its function of a common meaſure. 

The ſecond example i is tound among the ſavages upon the Afri- Angola 
can coaſt of Angola, where there is no real money known. The 3229 
inhabitants there reckon: by wacoutes; and in ſome places this deno- 
mination is ſubdivided into decimals, called pieces. One marceute is 
equal to ten pieces. This is juſt a ſcale of equal parts for eſti- 
mating the trucks they make. If a ſheep, e. g. be worth 10, an 

ox may be worth 40, and a handful of gold duſt i000, 
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Money of account, therefore, cannot be fixed to any material 
ſubſtance the value of which may vary with reſpect to other 
things. The operations of trade, and the effects of an univerſal 
circulation of value, over the commercial world, can alone adjuſt 


the fluctuating value of all kinds of merchandize, to this inva- 
riable ſtandard. This is a repreſentation of the bank money of 


Amſterdam, which may at all times be moſt accurately ſpecified i in 


a determinate weight of ſilver and gold; but which can never be 


tied down toithat preciſe weight for twenty- four hours, any more 
than to a barrel of e 


Uſefulneſs 
of the pre- 


cious metals 


for making 
of money. 


ulg udn _ Artificial or Material money..' 


R 2 PROM the infancy of the world, at leaſt as far back as our 


accounts of the tranſactions of mankind: reach, we find 
ga] kad adopted the precious metals, that is ſilver and gold, as 
the common meaſure of value, and as the eee * for. 
every thing alienable. 


The metals are admirably nps for this purpoſe; they are 
perfectly homogeneous: When pure, their maſſes, or bulks, are 


exactly in proportion to their weights: No phyſfical difference can 


be found between two pounds of gold, or filver, let them be the 


production of the mines of Europe, 'Afia, Africa, or America: 
They are perfectty malleable; fuſible, and ſuffer the moſt exact di- 
vifion which human art is capable to give them: They are capable 
of being mixed wittr one another, 'as well as with metals of a 
baſer, that is, of à lefs homogeneous nature, ſuch as copper: By 
this mimure they ſpread themſelves uniformly through the whole 


maſs 
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maſs of the compoſed lamp; ſo that every atom of it becomes pro- 
portionally poſſeſſed of a ſhare of this noble mixture; by which 


means the ſubdiviſion of the K metals is rendred very ex- 


tenſive. 

Their phyfical qualities”: are invariable ; they loſe nothing by 
keeping; they are ſold and durable; and though their parts are 
feparated by friction, like every other thing, yet {till they are of 
the number of thoſe which ſuffer leaſt by it. 

It money, therefore, can be made of any thing, that is, if the 


proportional value of things vendible can be meaſured by any | 


thing material, it may be meaſured by the metals. 


II. The two metals being pitched upon as the moſt proper ſub- Adjuſting 4 
ſtances for realizing the ideal ſcale of money, thoſe who under- | 


take the operation of adjuſting a ſtandard muſt conſtantly keep in 
their eye the nature and qualities of a ſcale, as well as the prin- 
ciples upon which it is formed, 

The unit of the fcale muſt conſtantly be the ſame, althougte 


realized in the metals, or the: whole operation fails in the moſt. 


eſſential” part. This realizing the unit is like adjuſting a pair 


of compaſſes to a geometrical ſcale, where the ſmalleſt deviation. 
from the exact opening once given muſt occaſion an incorrect mea- 
fare: The metals, therefore, are to money what a pair of com- 
paſſes is to a geometrical ſcale. 

This operation of adjuſting the metals to the. money of account, 
implies an exact and determinate proportion of both metals to the: 
money-unit, realized in all the ſpecies and denominations. of coin, 
adjuſted to that ſtandark 

The fmalleſt particle of either metal added to, or taken away 
from any coin, which repreſents certain determinate parts of the 
ſcale, overturns the whole ſyſtem of material money. And if, not- 
withſtanding ſuch variation, theſe. coins continue to bear the ſame 
denominations as before, this will as effectually deſtroy. their uſe- 
fulneſs in meaſuring. the value of, things, as it would overturn: 

| the 
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the uſefulnefs of a. pair of compaſſes, to ſuffer the opening to 
vary, after it is adjuſted to the fcale repreſenting feet, toiſes, miles, 
or leagues, by which the 2 upon the plan are to be mea- 
ſured. 
Debaſing III. Debaſing the ſtandard is a good term 1 becauſe it conveys a 
a de clear and diſtinct idea. It i diminiſhing the weight of the pure 
what, metal contained in that denomination by which a nation reckons, 
and which: we have called the money-unit, Raiſing the ſtandard re- 
quires no farther definition, being the direct Contrary. 
The altera-- TV. Altering the ſtandard (that is raiſing or debafing the value of 
> 1 uy the money-unit). is like altering the national meaſures or weights. 
a to be This is beft diſcovered by comparing the thing altered with things 
of the ſame nature which have ſuffered no alteration. Thus if the 
foot of meaſure was altered at once over all England, by adding to 
it, or taking from it, any proportional part of its ſtandard length, 
the alteration would be beſt diſcovered, by comparing the new 
foot with that of Paris, or of any other country, which had ſuf- 
fered no alteration, Juſt fo, if the pound fterling, which is the 
- .,.- Engliſh: unit, thall be found any how changed, and if the varia- 
tion it has met with be! diſſicult to aſcertain, becauſe of a compli- 
cation of eireumſtances, the beſt way to diſcover it will be to com- 
pare the former and the preſent value of it with the money of 
other nations which has ſuffered no variation. This the courſe of 
exchange will perform with the greateſt exactneſss. 
V. Artiſts pretend, that the precious metals, when abſolutely 
pure from any mixture, are not of ſufficient hardneſs to conſtitute 
a ſolid and laſting coin. They are found alſo in the mines mixed 
with other metals of a baſer nature, and the bringing them to a 
ſtare of perfect purity oceaſions an unneceſſary expence. To avoid, 
therefore, the inconvenience ef employing them in all their pu- 
rity, people have adopted the expedient of mixing them with a 
_ determinate proportion of other metals, which hurts neither their fuſi- 
wore * beauty, or luſtre. This metal is called 4%), 


and 


Of alloy. 
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and being conſidered only as a ſupport to the principal metal, is 
accounted of no value in itſelf. 80 that eleven ounces of gold, 
when mixed with one ounce of ſilver, acquire, by that addition, 
no augmentation of value whatever. 

This being the caſe, we ſhall, as much as poſſible, overlook the 
exiſtence of alloy, in ſpeaking of 'money, in order to render lan- 
guage leſs ſubject to ambiguity. I muſt except ſuch caſes, where 
the confidering the maſs of the compound metal, according to its 
weight, can be ape! with no inconvenience. 


CHAP, III. 
1 ncapacities of the Metals to perform the office of an invariable 


meaſure of value. 


E W ERE there but one ſpecies of ſuck x fubſtance-as we have They vary: 
repreſented gold and filver to be: were there but one in theirre- 

metal poſſefling the qualities of purity, divifibility, and durability ;-to one au- 
the inconveniences in the uſe of it for money would be fewer by 
far than they are found to be as matters ſtand. 

such a metal might then, by an unlimited diviſion into parts 
exactly equal, be made to ſerve as a tolerable ſteady and univerſal 
meaſure. But the rivalſhip between the metals, and the perfect 
equality which is found between all their phyfical qualities, ſo far 
as regards purity, and diviſibility, render them ſo equally well 
adapted to ferve as the common meaſure: of value, that r are 
univerſally admitted to paſs current as money. 

What is the conſequence of this? That the one meaſures the All meafüress 
value of the other, as well as that of every other thing. Now the bugbt to be- 


ble. 
moment any meaſure begins to be meaſured by another, whoſe 8 


proportion 


Conſequen- 
ces when 


they vary, 
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Proportion to it is not phyſically, perpetually, and invariably the 
ſame, all the uſefulneſs of ſuch a meaſure is loſt. An example 
will make this plain. | 

A foot of meaſure is a determinate length. An Engliſh foot may 
be compared with the Paris foot, or with that of the Rhine; that 
is to ſay, it may be meaſured by them; and the proportion be- 
tween their lengths may be expreſſed in numbers; which propor- 
tion will be the ſame perpetually. The meaſuring the one by the 
other will occaſion no uncertainty ; and we may ſpeak of lengths 
by Paris feet, and be perfectly well underſtood by others who are 
uſed to meaſure by the Engliſh. foot, or by the foot of the 
Rhine. 

But ſuppoſe that a youth of twelve years old takes it into his 
head to meaſure from time to time, as he advances in age, by the 
length of his own foot, and that he divides this growing foot into 
inches and decimals: what can be learned from his account of 
meaſures? As he increaſes in years, his foot, inches, and ſubdivi- 
ſions, will be gradually lengthening ; and were every man to fol- 
low his example, and meaſure by his own foot, then the foot of a 
meaſure now eſtabliſhed would totally ceaſe to be of any utility. 

This is juſt the caſe with the two metals. There is no determi- 
nate invariable proportion between their value; and the conſe- 
quence of this 1s, that when they are both taken for meaſuring 
the value of other things, the things to be meaſured, like the 
lengths to be meaſured by the young man's foot, without changing 
their relative proportion between themſelves, change however 
with reſpect to the denominations of both their meaſures. An ex- 


ample will make this plain. f 
Let us ſuppoſe an ox to be worth three Weed en 1 of 


wheat, and the one and the other to be worth an ounce of gold, 


and the ounce of gold to be worth exactly fifteen ounces of ſilver: 
If the caſe ſhould happen, that the proportional value between gold 


and ſilver ſhould come to be as 14 is to 1, would not the ox, and 
con- 


7 
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conſequently the wheat, be eſtimated at leſs in ſilver, and more in 
gold, than formerly ? I aſk farther, if it would be in the power of 
any ſtate to prevent this variation in the meaſure of the value of 
oxen and wheat, without putting into the unit of their money leſs 
ſilver and more gold than formerly. 


If therefore any particular ſtate ſhould fix the ſtandard of the Defefts of 
unit of their money to one ſpecies of the metals, while in fact 1 


both the one and the other are actually employed in meaſuring 
value; does not ſuch a ſtate reſemble the young man, who mea- 
ſures all by his growing foot. For, if filver, for example, be re- 
tained as the ſtandard, while it is gaining upon gold one fifteenth 
additional value ; and if gold continues all the while to determine 
the value of things as well as filver, it is plain that, to all intents 
and purpoſes, this filver meaſure is lengthening daily, like the 
young man's foot, ſince the ſame weight of it muſt become every 
day equivalent to more and more of the ſame commodity ; not- 
withſtanding that we ſuppoſe the ſame proportion to ſubſiſt, with- 
out the leaſt variation, between that commodity and every other 
ſpecies of things alienable. | 


After having expoſed the matter in this light, I think it can Arguments 


in fav Ours 


hardly, with reaſon, be urged, that notwithſtanding it be admitted 
that gold and ſilver may change their proportion of value with re- 
gard to one another, yet ſtill this does not prevent filver from re- 
maining the ſtandard, without any inconvenience ; for the follow- 
ing reaſons. 

1-00, Becauſe, when it is conſidered as a ſtandard, it never ought 
to be looked upon as changing its value with regard to gold; but 
that gold ought to be confidered as changing its value with regard 
to ſilver. | 

2do. Becauſe being the meaſure itſelf, it is abſurd to conſider it 
as the thing meaſured; that therefore it retains all the requiſites of 
an 1nvariable ſcale ; ſince it meaſures all things according to the 


proportion they bear to itſelf, which phyſically never can vary. And, 
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Zzitio. That a perſon who has borrowed a certain weight of ſilver 
from another, is obliged to repay the ſame weight of ſilver he had 
borrowed ; although at that time filver ſhould be of greater value 
than when he borrowed it. 

I anſwer to the firſt argument: That if in fact ſilver becomes of 
more or leſs value with reſpect to merchandize, with reſpect to 
gold, and with reſpect to bank money, by there being a greater or 
leſs demand for it than there was before; I cannot ſee how calling 
it a ſtandard, can remove this inconvenience, which is inſeparable 
from the nature of the thing; nor how we can change a matter of 
fact, by changing our language, and by ſaying, that merchandize, 
gold, and bank money, become of more value, or of leſs value, 
with reſpect to filver, in proportion as the demand for them is 
greater or leſs. This language we muſt uſe, although we know 
for certain that theſe things remain in the exact relative proportion 
of quantity and demand as before: And although it ſhould evi- 
dently appear, that a. demand for filver has raiſed the price of it, 
with reſpect to. every thing it meaſured the day before. 

If the yard in a mercer's ſhop ſhould be ſubje& to ſuch revolu- 
tions, in conſequence of the wood it was made of; and if in mea- 
furing a piece of ſtuff to a cuſtomer, which the mercer had bought 
by this yard. the day before for 50 yards, he ſhould find the piece 
meaſure but 40, it. would not be eaſy. to. perſuade him, I believe, 
that his piece was become ſhorter; but ſuppoſe he ſhould have the 
curiofity to meaſure over again all the pieces in his ſhop, and that 
he ſhould find exactly one fifth. diminution. upon the length of 
every. one, would he not very rationally conclude that his yard was 
grown longer, and would he not run. immediately to. his neigh- 
bour's ſhop and compare it? 

As to the ſecond: argument, I agree that 8 may at all times 
very exactly meaſure the value of things with reſpect to itſelf; but 
this gives us no idea of an univerſal meaſure. 


J can 
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I can meaſure the proportion of the length of things, with any 
rod or with any line, the length of which I know nothing about; 
but no body calls this meaſuring, becauſe I cannot compare the 
things meaſured, with any other thing which I have not meaſured 
with the ſame rod or line, as I might eaſily do, had I meaſured 
with a foot, yard, or toiſe ; conſequently the intention of meaſuring 
in ſuch a caſe is almoſt entirely loſt. 

To the third argument, I anſwer, that I ſubſcribe very willingly 
to the truth of that propoſition ; providing that by filver 1s under- 
ſtood the bare metal, without attending to its additional quality of 
the univerſal ſtandard meaſure of value. But if I borrow the ſilver 
not as bullion; but as coin (the common meaſure of value) then I 
ſay, that I overpay in giving back the ſame weight I had received. 
Is there any thing more familiar than ſuch examples? I borrow 
100 l. from my neighbour, he propoſes to give ſo much of the va- 
luetn grain; I accept. The price of grain riſes about the term of 
payment; can I be obliged to repay an equal quantity of grain in 
payment of a proportional part of what I owe? By no means ; be- 
cauſe I did not receive the grain as any thing but as a ſpecics of 
money. But if I borrow ſome quarters of grain to be repaid in 
harveſt, then I am obliged to reſtore grain for grain, becauſe in 
that caſe I did not receive the grain as money, but as a commodity. 


Buying and ſelling are purely conventional, and no man is vſ-fa!n:f 


obliged to give his merchandize at what may be ſuppoſed to be the 


of an uni- 
verſal mea- 


proportion of its worth. The uſe, therefore, of an univerſal mea- ſure. 


ſure, is, to mark, not only the relative value of the things to which 
it is apphed as a meaſure, but to diſcover 1n an inſtant the propor- 
tion between the value of thoſe, and of every other commodiry 
valued by a determinate meaſure 1n all the countries of the world. 

Were pounds ſterling, livres, florins, piaſtres, &c. which are all 
money of account, invariable in their values, what a facility would 
it produce in all converſions, what an aſſiſtance to trade! But as 
they are all limited or fixed to coins, and conſequently vary from 

; 6:23 2 | time 
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time to time, this example ſhews the utility of the invariable mea- 
ſure which we have deſcribed. irn 

8 There is another circumſtance which incapacitates the metals 

one as coin, from performing the office of money; the ſubſtance of which the 

api * coin is made, is a commodity, which riſes and ſinks in its value 
with reſpect to other commodities, according to the wants, com- 
petition, and caprices of mankind, The advantage, therefore, 
found in putting an intrinſic value into that ſubſtance which per- 
forms the function of money of account, is compenſated by the 
inſtability of that. intrinſic value; and the advantage obtained by 
the ſtability of paper, or ſymbolical money, is compenſated by the 
defect it commonly has of not being at all times ſuſceptible of 
realization into ſolid property, or intrinſic value. 

In order, therefore, to render material money more perfect, this 
quality of metal, that is of a commodity, ſhould be taken from it; 
and in order to render paper money more perfect, it ought to be 
made to circulate upon metallic or land ſecurity. The expedient 
with regard to the metals ſhall find a place in this inquiry (in the 
chapter of miſcellaneous queſtions at the end of this book, article 
4th). What regards the paper is foreign to our purpole, and belongs 


to the doctrine of credit. 

Smaller in- II. There are ſeveral ſmaller inconveniences accompanying the 

= tres g. Uſe of the metals, which we ſhall here ſhortly enumerate, reſervin g 

3 al the diſcuſſion of all the conſequænces they draw along with them, 
until we come to confider the operations of trade and money, upon 
the complicated intereſts of mankind. 

Tt wears ia 1mo. No money made of gold or filver can circulate long, without 

8 loſing of its weight, although it all along preſerves the ſame deno- 
mifation. This repreſents the contracting a pair of compaſles 
which had been rightly adjuſted to the ſcale. Such a detect mutt 
appear ſtriking, when we reflect upon the principles (already laid 


down) which neceſlarily influence the fixing of a ſtandard. 
2do, Another 


% 
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240. Another inconvenience proceeds from the fabrication of It is inac- 
money. Suppoſing the faith of Princes who coin money to be in- Oey 
violable, and the probity, as well as capacity, of thoſe to whom + 
they commit the inſpection of the fineneſs of the metals to be ſuf- 
ficient, it is hardly poſſible for workmen to render every piece 
exactly of a proper weight, or to preſerve the due proportion be- 
tween pieces of different denominations ; that is to ſay, to make 
every ten ſixpences exactly of the ſame weight with every crown 
piece and every five ſhillings ſtruck in a coinage. In proportion to 
fuch inaccuracies, the parts of the ſcale become unequal. 

ztio. Another inconvenience, and far from being inconfiderable, Thecoineg: 
flows from the expence requiſite for the coining of money. This Te a 
expence adds to its value as a manufacture, without adding any 2% **%vg 
thing to its weight. I ſhall take notice, in the proper place, of the weight, 
conſequences which attend this inconvenience, even to nations 
where coinage is free. 

4to. The laſt inconvenience I ſhall mention, is, that by fixing the 
money of account entirely to the coin, without having any inde- The valce 
pendent common meaſure (to mark and control theſe deviations nd bag 
from mathematical exactneſs, which are either inſeparable from Changed. 
the metals themſelves, or from the fabrication of them) the whole 
meaſure of value, and all the relative intereſts of debtors and cre- 
ditors, become at the diſpoſal not only of workmen in the mint, 
of Jews who deal in money, of clippers and wathers of coin, bur 
they are alſo entirely at the mercy of Princes, who have the right 
of coinage, and who have frequently alſo the right of raiſing or 
debaſing the ſtandard of the coin, according as they find it moſt for 
their preſent and temporary intereſt, 

Several of the inconveniences we have here enumerated, may ap- Trade pro- 
pear trifling, and ſo they are found to be in countries where com- ee 


{malleit de- 


merce is little known ; but the operations of trade ſurpaſs in nicety ies ia the 
| e 
the conceptions of any man but a merchant; and as a proof of this, 


it may be affirmed with truth, that one ſhilling can hardly loſe a 
4 grain 
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grain of its weight, either by fraud or circulation, without contri- 
buting by that circumſtance; towards the diminution of the ſtan- 
dard value of the money-unit, or pound ſterling, over all England, 
as Thope to be able to ſhew both by reaſon and facts. 
All and every one of theſe inconveniences to which coin is ex- 
pofed, diſappear in countries where the uſe of pure ideal money of 


— is nene »— 


CHAP. IV. 


Methods which may be propoſed for le ofening the ſeveral inconveniences 
i which material M. oney is liable, 


I. IN this chapter, I ſhall point out the methods which may be 
_ 4 propoſed for leſſening the inconveniences to which all coin 
is liable, in order thereby to make it reſemble as much as poſlible 
the inyariable ſcale of ideal money of accompt. 
To propoſe the throwing out of coin altogether, becauſe it is 
liable to inconveniences, and the reducing all to an ideal ſtandard, 
is acting like the tyrant who adjuſted every man's length to that of 
his on bed, cutting from the length of thoſe who were taller than 
himſelf, and racking and ſtretching the limbs of ſuch as he 
Uſe of the- found to be of a lower ſtature. The uſe of theory i in political mat- 


2 ters is not only to diſcover the methods of removing all abuſes, it 
ſt alſo lend its aid towards palliating 1 inconveniences which are 


ters. 
not eaſily cured. 
W inconveniences from the variation in the relative value of 


2 aaa the metals to one another, may in ſome meaſure be obviated by 
the effects o 1 

the variation the following expedients. 1 

Fetween the -* ͤĩâ7é—nß̃ ˙—˙ of ok a ns 
value of the 

metals, 


Io. By 


————— ͤV1 GG AS re — * 
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mo. By conſidering one only as the ſtandard, and leaving the 

other to ſeek its own value, like any other commodity, 

2d. By conſidering one only as the ſtandard, and fixing the value 
of the other from time to time by authority, according as the mar- 
ket price of the metals ſhall vary. 

3tio. By fixing the ſtandard. of the unit according to the mean. 
proportion of the metals, attaching it to neither; regulating the 
coin accordingly; and upon every conſiderable variation in the pro- 
portion between them, either to make a new coinage, or to raiſe the. 
denomination of one of the ſpecies, and lower it in the other, in 
order to preſerve the unit exactly in the mean proportion between. 
the gold and filver. This idea. is dark, but it ſhall afterwards. be 
ſufficiently explained. 

4to. To have two units, and two ſtandards, one of gold, and one 
of ſilver, and to allow every body to ſtipulate in either. 

to. Or laſt of all, to oblige all debtors to pay one half in gold. 
and one Half in the filver ſtandard; 

I have here propoſed. the attaching the ſtandard to one of the ſpe-- 
cies; as a remedy againſt the effects of variation between the metals, 
becauſe when that is done, the conſequences are not ſo-hurrful as. 
when the unit is affixed to both, as I ſhall prove in its proper place.. 

The regulating the proportion of that metal which.is conſidered 
as merchandize, to the other which is conſidered as the ſtandard, 
upon every variation in the market price of bullion, as well as the 
other expedient of ſtriking. the unit according to the mean propor- 
tion, is an endleſs labour, and imphes a neceſſity either of per- 
petually recoining, or of introducing fractions of value into the 
current coin, which cannot fail to embarraſs circulation. 

The eſtabliſhing two units, the one of gold, and the other of ſilver, 
does not render the unit of money any more invariable than before; 
all that can be ſaid for this expedient; is, that money becomes. 
thereby more determinate, and that people who enter into permanent. 
contracts are, atleaſt, appriſed of the conſequences of the varying of. 

1 the. 


| comage. 
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the A Pann of the metals, and may ce their intereſts ac- 
cordingly. 


The laſt ellen of Rows debtors pay half in gold and half 
in ſilver, would anſwer every inconvemence, providing all cre- 
ditors were ſuppoſed to melt the money down upon receiving it, in 
order to ſell it for bullion ; but as that is not the caſe, it would be 
proper, together with this expedient, to be alſo very exact in ob- 
ſerving the market proportion of the metals in the coin ; becauſe 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that every ſmall payment can be made in 
both ſpecies, and wherever this 1s omitted, every former inconve- 
nience may take place. 

. II. The other imperfections of coin have been already enu- 
other incon- merated. They relate either to its wear, the want of exactneſs in 
euleaces. the. fabrication, the price of coinage, or the opportunity thereby 
afforded to Princes to adulterate and change the ſtandard. 
Againſt the 1. As to the firſt the beſt expedients are, 1. To ſtrike the greateſt 
mg. Sig part of the coin in large ſolid pieces, having as little ſurface as 
poſſible, conſiſtently with beauty and eaſe of fabrication. 
2. To order large ſums (of filver at leaſt) to circulate in bags of 


determinate ſums, and determinate weights, all in pieces of the 
larger denominations. | 
3. To make all light coin whatſoever go by weight, upon the 
requiſition of the perſon who is to receive it. | 
Againſt in- 2do. As to the inaccuracy of the fabrication, there is no other 
wecuracy if remedy than a ſtrict attention in government to a matter of ſo great 


coinage. 
conſequence. 


Againſt the 311. The price of coinage principally affects the intereſt of na- 
expence Of tions with regard to foreign trade; conſequently, trading ſtates 
ſhould endeavour, as nearly as poſſible, to obſerve the ſame regu- 
lations with their neighbours, in every thing which regards the 
coin. The conſequence of this inconvenience to thoſe within 
the ſociety is e and therefore no remedy can * oy" 


Ps 


. 40. The 
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440. The eſtabliſhment of public credit is the beſt ſecurity againſt againſt ar- 
all adulterations of the ſtandard. No fundamental law can bind . 3, 
up a Prince's hands fo effectually as his own intereſt. While a the value of 
Prince lives within his income, he will have no occaſion to adul- _ 
terate the coin; when he exceeds it, he will (in a trading nation) 
have recourſe to credit, and if once he eſtabliſhes that, he muſt 
give over meddling with the ſtandard of his coin, or he will get 
no body to lend him-any more. The only Prince who can gain by 
adulterating of the ſtandard, is he who ſeeks for extraordinary . | { [ 
plies out of a treaſure already formed. | 
- Theſe are, briefly, the expedients to be put in practice by thoſe 1 
governments which have the proſperity of their ſubjects at heart. | 
The infinite variety of circumſtances relating to every ſtate can 1 
alone decide as to thoſe which are reſpectively proper to be adopted ( 
by each., Our buſineſs at preſent is to point out the variations to 4 
which the value of the money- unit is expoſed, from every diſorder 0 
in the coin; and to ſhew that as far as the value of the unit ſhall 


appear affected by them, ſo far muſt material money in ſuch a caſe \ 
be defective. 


CHAP. V. 


7 ariations to which the Value of the Money-unit is expoſed from 
uy diſorder in the Coin. 


I. ET us ſuppoſe, at preſent, the only diſorder to conſiſt in a 


Want of the due proportion emen the gold and filver in 
the coin. 


This proportion can only be eſtabliſhed by the market price of How the 


ket — 
the metals; becauſe an augmentation and riſe in the demand fot f the = 
! * VOI. I. A. aaa 


gold tals is made 
to vary, 


The vari- 
ation ought 
to be re- 


ferred tothe the, filver which has occaſioned the variation in the former propor- 
riſing metal, 


and never 
to the ſink - 


ing. 
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gold or ſilver has the effect of augmenting the value of the metal 
demanded. Let us ſuppoſe that to-day one pound of gold may buy 
fifreen pounds of ſilver; if to-morrow there be a high demand for 
filver, a competition among merchants, to have ſilver for gold, 
will enſue, they will contend who ſhall get the filver at the rate of 
fifteen pounds for one of gold: this will raiſe the price of it, and 
in proportion to their views of profit, ſome will accept of leſs than 
the fifteen pounds. .This is plainly a riſe in the filver, more pro- 
perly than a fall in the gold; becauſe it is the competition for 


tion between the metals. Had the competition for gold carried the 
proportion above 1 to 15, I ſhould then have ſaid that the gold had 
riſen. 

As it is, therefore, the active demand for either gold or ſilver which 
makes the price of the metals to vary, I think language would be 
more correct (in ſpeaking concerning the metals only) never to 
mention the /inting of the price of either gold or falver. As to every 
other merchandize, the expreſſion is very proper; - becauſe the 
diminiſhing of the price of one commodity, does not ſo effentially 
imply the riſe of any other, as the ſinking of one of the metals 
muſt imply the riſing of the other, fince they are the only meaſures 
of one another's worth. I would not be here underſtood to mean 
that the term /inking of the price of gold or filver is improper; all I 
ſay is, that the other being equally proper, and conveying with it 
the cauſe of the variation (to wit, the competition to acquire one 
metal preferably to the other) may be preferred, and this the rather, 
that from uſing theſe terms promiſcuouſly (gold has allen, in place 
of filver has ri/en) we are apt to believe, that the falling of the 
price of the metal, muſt proceed from ſome augmentation of the 
quantity of it ; whereas it commonly proceeds from no other cauſe 
than a higher demand than formerly for the other. 

Let us now ſuppoſe that a ſtate having, with great exaneſs, 


examined the proporion of the metals in the market, and having 
7 determined 
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determined the preciſe quantity of each for realizing or repreſent- 

ing the money- unit, ſhall execute a moſt exact coinage of gold and 

filver coin. As long as that proportion continues unvaried in the 

market, no inconvenience can reſult from that quarter, in making 

uſe of the metals for money of account. 

But let us ſuppoſe the proportion to change; that the ſilver, for How the 

example, ſhall riſe in its value with regard to gold; will it not fol- of ac bunt is 
low, from that moment, that the unit realized in the ſilver, will made to vary 


in its value 
become of more value than the unit realized in the gold coin? from the va- 


But as the law has ordered them to paſs as equivalents for one 3 
another, and as debtors have always the option of paying in what 1 
legal coin they think fit, will they not all chooſe to pay in gold, 
and will not then the ſilver coin be melted down or exported, in 
order to be ſold as bullion, above the value it bears when it circu- 
lates in coin? Will not this paying in gold alſo really diminiſh the 
value of the money unit, ſince upon this variation every thing muſt 
ſell for more gold than before, as we have already obſerved? 

Conſequently, merchandize which have not varied in their rela- The true 
tive value to any other thing but to gold and filver, muſt be mea- unit is the 


mean pro- 
ſured by the mean proportion of the metals, and the application of portional 


any other meaſure to them is altering the ſtandard. If they are — — 
meaſured by the gold, the ſtandard is debaſed; if by ſilver, it is etak. 
raiſed, as ſhall preſently be proved. 

If to prevent the inconvenience of melting down the filver, the 
ſtate ſhall give up affixing the value of their unit to both ſpecies at 
once, and ſhall fix it to one, leaving the other to ſeek its price 
as any other commodity, in that caſe no doubt the melting down 
of the coin will be prevented ; but will ever this reftore the value of 
the money-unit to its former ſtandard? Would it, for example, in 
the foregoing ſuppoſition, raiſe the debaſed value of the money- 
unit in the gold coin, if that ſpecies were declared to be the ſtan- 
dard? It would indeed render filver coin purely a merchandize, 
and by allowing it to ſeek its value, would certainly prevent it from 

Aaaa 2 being 
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being melted down as before; becauſe the pieces would riſe con- 
ventionally in their denomination ; or an agio, as it is called, would 
be taken in payments made in ſilver; but the gold would not, on 
that account, riſe in its value, or begin to purchaſe any more mer- 
chandize than before. Were therefore the ſtandard fixed to the 
gold, would not this be an arbitrary and a violent revolution in the 
value of the money-unat, and a debaſement of the ſtandard ? 
If, on the other hand, the ſtate ſhould fix the ſtandard to the 
filver, which we ſuppoſe to have riſen in its value, would that ever 
ſink the advanced value which the ſilver coin had gained above the 
worth of the former ſtandard unit, and would not this be a violent 
and an arbitrary revolution in the value of the money-unit, and a 
railing of the ſtandard? 
The only expedient, therefore, as has been ſaid, is in ſuch a caſe 
do fix the numerary unit to neither of the metals, but to contrive 
a way to make it fluctuate in a mean proportion between them; 
which is in effect the introduction of a pure ideal money of account. 
This ſhall be farther explained as we go along. 


The unit to I have only one obſervation to make in this place, to wit, that 


be attached . . . . 
to the mean the regulation of fixing the unit by the mean proportion, ought to 


2 ** take place at the inſtant the ſtandard unit is affixed with exactneſs 


coinage, not both to the gold and ſilver. If it be introduced long after the mar- 


frer th 
metals have Ket proportion between the metals has deviated from 'the propor- 


varied. tion eſtabliſhed in the coin, and if the new regulation is made to 


have a retroſpect, with regard to the acquitting of permanent con- 
tracts entred into, while the value of the money-unit had attached 
itſelf to the loweſt currency, in conſequence of the principle above 
laid down, then the reſtoring the money-unit to that ſtandard 
where it ought to have remained (to wit, to the mean proportion) 


= is an injury to all debtors who have contracted ſince the time that 


the proportion of the metals began to vary. 
This is clear from the former reaſoning. The moment the mar- 


ket price of the metals differs from that in the. coin, every one 
| f who 
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who has payments to make pays in that ſpecies which is the higheſt 
rated in the coin; conſequently, he who lends, lends in that ſpe- 
cies. If after the contract, therefore, the unit is carried up to the 

mean proportion, this muſt be a loſs to him who had borrowed. 
From this we may perceive why, in the firſt article of the pre- It is better 
ceding chapter, it was ſaid, that there was leſs inconvenience ® _— 
from the varying of the proportion of the- metals, where the than to both 
ſtandard is fixed to one of them, than when it is fixed to both. — 

In the firſt caſe, it is at leaſt uncertain whether the fandard or the 
merchandize-ſpecies is to riſe ; conſequently it is uncertain whether 

the debtors or the creditors are to gain by a variation. If the fand- 

ard ſpecies ſhould riſe, the creditors will gain; if the merchandize- 

ſpecies riſes, the debtors will gain ; but when the unit 1s attached 

to both ſpecies, then the creditors never can gain, let the metals 

vary as they will: if ſilver riſes, then debtors will pay in gold; if 

gold riſes, debtors will pay in ſilver. But whether the unit be at- 

tached to one or to both ſpecies, the infallible conſequence of a va- 

riation is, that one half of the difference is either gained or loſt 

by - debtors and creditors. The invariable unit is conſtantly the 

mean proportional between the two meaſures. 

I intended to have poſtponed the entring upon what concerns the 
intereſts of debtors and creditors in all variations of the coin, until 

I came to treat particularly of that matter ; but as it 1s a thing of 

the greateſt conſequence to be attended to, in every propoſal for 
altering or regulating the coin of a nation, it will, perhaps, upon 

that account, bear a repetition. 
II. To render our ideas as diſtinct as poſſible, we muſt keep them yariation to 
ſimple. Let us now ſuppoſe that the metals are perfectly well pro- Which the 


l ; : —_— money-vnit 
portioned in the coin, but that the coin is worn by uſe. = expoſed, 
| . th 
If this be the caſe, we muſt either ſuppoſe it to be all equally cs of 
worn, or unequally worn. the coin. 


If all be equally worn, I think it needs no demonſtration to 
prove, that the money-unit which was attached to the coin, when 
| weighty, 
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weighty, (drawing its value from the metals contained in it) muſt 
naturally diminiſh in its value in proportion as the metals are rub- 
bed away. 

If the coin be unequally work, the money-unit will be variouſly 
realized; or repreſented ; that is to ſay, it will be of different va- 


lues, according to the weight of the pieces. 


Variations 
to which 
the money- 
unit is ex- 
poſed, from 
the inaccu- 
racy in the 
fabrication 
of the mo- 
ney. 


The conſequence of this is the ſame as in the diſorder of the 
proportion of the metals: debtors will chooſe to pay in the light 
pieces, and the heavy will be melted down. In proportion, there- 
fore, to this diſorder, will the value of the unit gradually deſcend. 
This was the great diſorder in England in 1695; while the ſtand- 
ard of the pound ſterling was affixed to the * only, the gold 
being left to ſeek its own value. 

III. Since the invention of the money wheel, the inaccuracy in 
the fabrication is greatly prevented. Formerly, when money was 
coined with the hammer, the mint-maſters weighed the coin deli- 
vered by the workmen, is cunulo, by the pound troy weight, with- 
out attending very exactly to the proportion of the pieces. At 
preſent exactneſs is more ne and every piece muſt be 
weighed by itſelf. 

It is of very great conſequence that all the pieces and denomi- 
nations of coin be in exact proportion to that of their current va- 


lue, which is always relative to the money- unit of accompt. When 


any inequality happens there, it is eaſy to perceive how all the 
pieces which are above the proportion of their juſt weight, will 
be immediately picked up, and melted down, and none but the 


light ones will remain in circulation. 


This, from, the principles already laid down, muſt — 
diminiſh the value of the money-unit. 


From what has been obſerved concerning the deviations in the 
coin from the proportion in the market price of the metals, and 
from the legal weight, we may lay down this undoubted principle, 
That the value of the money-unit of accompt is not to be ſought for in the ſta- 

— þ tutes 
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tutes and regulations of the mnt, but in the actual intrinſic value of that 
currency in which all obligations are acquitted, and all accompts are kept. 


IV. As I have at preſent principally in view to lay down certain Variations | 
principles with regard to money, which I intend afterwards to to which the. 


money-unit 


apply to the ſtate of the Britiſh coin ; and as theſe principles are is expoſed, 


here reſtricted to the effects which every variation in the coin has 


from the im» 
poſition of: 


upon the value of the unit of money in accompt, I ſhall in this coinage. 


place only obſerve, as to the impoſition of coinage, . 

That coin being neceſſary in every country where the money- 
unit is attached to the metals, it muſt be procured by thoſe who: 
are obliged to acquit their obligations in material money. 

If, therefore, the ſtate {hall oblige every one who carries the 
metals to the mint to pay the coinage, the coin they receive muſt 
be valued, not only at the price the metals. bear in the market, 
when they are ſold as bullion, (or mere metal, of no farther va- 
lue than as a ph yſical ſubſtance) but alſo at. the additional value 
theſe metals receive in being rendred uſeful for purchaſing com-- 
modities, and acquitting obligations. This additional value is the- 
price of coinage. 


If, therefore, in a country where coinage is free, as in England, when cone 


this coinage ſhall come to be impoſed, the money-unit continuing 
to be affixed. as before to the ſame quantity of the metals, ought to 
riſe in its value; that is, ought to become equal to a greater quan- 
tity of every. ſort of merchandize than before ; conſequently, as 
the rough merals of which the coin is made are merchandize, like 
every other thing, the ſame number of money-units realized, or 
repreſented in the coin, ought to purchaſe more of the metals than 
before: That is to ſay, that in every country where. coinage is impoſed, 
Bullion -muft- be cheaper than com. 

This propoſition would be liable to no exception, were it true that 
no debt could be exacted but in the nation's coin; becauſe in that 
caſe, the creditor would be. conſtantly obliged to receive it at its. 
full value. 


age is im- 
poſed, bul- 
lion muſt be 
cheaper than 


* 
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n But when nations owe to one another, the party debtor muſt 

from this pay the party creditor in his coin: the debtor, therefore, is obliged 

ue» to ſell his own coin for what he can get for it, and with that 
he muſt buy of the coin of his creanror! 8 een and with _ 
he muſt pay him. 11 217 | 
Let us, to avoid abſtract reaſoning, take an example: and we 
cannot chooſe a better than that of England and France. In Eng- 
land, coinage is free, in France it coſts 82 per cent. as ſhall 'be 
made our in its proper place. 

France owes England 1000 J ſterling. In paying the bullion con- 
tained in this ſum, either in gold or ſilver, in the market of Lon- 
don, the debt it paid; becauſe the beſaging of -it coſts nothing. 
Here France acquits her debt cheaper than by ſending her own 
coin as bullion ; becauſe the bullion the ſends 15 not ESE an 

* equal weight of her coin. Hons | 
England owes France 20,0060 livres. In paying the bullion” con- 
tained in this ſum, England is not quit; ſhe muſt alſo pay ce 
8.2. per cent. in order to put it into coin. 
I reſerve the farther examination of all the intricate conſequen- 
cees of this principle, until I come to the EPPLICAUOW of it, in the 
Second part. 
Yariation to V. The operation of railing and um the coin is | performed 
which the. in three ways. 
money-unit 


is expoſed, Imo, By augmenting or diminiſhing the nn of the coin. 
474 2do, By augmenting or — the een of ſay" in 


trary opera- 


tions of che coin. 
Princes in 


raiſing and = 3tz0, By augmenting or diminiſhing the proportion between the 
debaſing the 
coin, 


money (coin) and the money of accompt, as if every ſixpence were 
called a ſhilling, and every twenty ſixpences a pound ſterling. ' 
The French call this increaſing or diminiſhing the numerary wa- 
ue and as I think it is a better term than that of raiſing or ſink- 
ing the denomination, I ſhall take the liberty now and then to 


employ it. 11.7%, e 
7 | Theſe 
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Theſe three operations may be reduced to one, and expreſſed by 
one term: they all imply the augmenting or diminiſhing the 
weight of the pure metals in the money- unit of accompt. 

It would require a ſeparate treatiſe, to inveſtigate all the arti- 
fices which have been contrived, to make mankind loſe ſight of the 
principles of money, in order to palliate and make this power 
in the ſovereign of changing the value of the coin, appear rea- 
ſonable. But theſe artifices ſeem to be at an end, and Princes 
now perceive that the only ſcheme to get money when occaſion re- 
quires, is to preſerve their credit, and to allow the coin, by which 
that credit is reckoned to remain in a ſtable condition. There are 
ſtill, however, examples of ſuch operations to be met with; for 
which reaſon I ſhall ſubjoin, towards the end of this book, a par- 
ticular inquiry into the intereſt of Princes with regard to the al- 
tering the value of their coin, which is a ſynonimous term with 
that of altering the value of the unit of money. 


. 


How the Variations in the intrinſic value of the unit of M. oney 
muſt affe all the domeſtic Intereſts of a IVation. 


I. E have briefly pointed out the effects of the imperfections Ro this 
of the metals in producing a variation in the value of ation at- 


fects the in- 


the unit of accompt, we muſt now point out the conſequences of tereſts of 


this variation. | 

If the changing the content of the - buſhel by which grain is 
meaſured, would affect the intereſt. of thoſe who are obliged to 
pay, or who are intitled to receive, a certain number of buſhels of 


grain for the rent of lands; in the ſame manner muſt every varia- 
I. I. B b b b tion 


debtors and 
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tion in the value of the unit of accompt affect all perſons who, in per- 
manent contracts, are obliged to make payments, or who are in- 
titled to receive furtts of money enn in — or in frac- 
tiotis of that money-unit. 

Every variation, therefore, upon the intrinſic value of the money- 
unit, has the effect of benefiting the Claſs of creditors, at the ex- 
pence of debtors, or vice ver/a. 

This conſequence i is deduced from an obvious principle. Money 
is more or leſs valuable in proportion as it can purchaſe more or 
teſs of every kind of merchandize. Now without entring a-new 
into the cauſes of the riſe and fall of prices, it is agreed upon all 
hands, I ſuppoſe, that whether an augmentation of the general 
maſs of money in circulation has the effect of raiſing prices in ge- 
neral, or not, any augmentation of the quantity of the metals ap- 
ne to be put into the money- unit, mult at leaſt augment the 
value of that money- unit, and make it purchaſe more of any com- 
modity than before; that is to ſay, if 113 grains of fine gold, the 
prefent weight of a pound ſterling in gold, can buy 113 pounds of 
flour; were the pound fterling raiſed to 114 grains of the ſame 
metal, it would buy 114 pounds of flour; conſequently, were the 
pound ſterling augmented by one grain of gold, every miller who 
paid a rent of ten pounds a year, would be obliged to ſell 1140 
pounds of his flour, in order to procure 10 pounds to pay his rent, 
in place of 1130 pounds of flour which he ſold formerly to procure 
the ſame ſum ; conſequently by this innovation, the miller muſt 
tofe yearly ten pounds of flour, which His rafter conſequently 
muſt gain. From this example, I think it is plain, that every aug- 
mentation of metals put into the pound ſterling, either of filver or 
gold, muſt imply an advantage to the whole claſs of creditors who 
are paid in pounds ſterling, and eonfequently, muſt be a propor- 
tional toſs to all debtors who maſt pay by the ſame denomi- 


nation. 
l 
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I ſhould not have heen ſo particular in giving a proof of fo plain 
a propoſition, had it not eſcaped the penetration of the great Mr. 
Locke. 

In 1695 there was a propoſal made to the government of England, 
10 diminiſh the value of the pound ſterling by 20 per cent. by mak- 
ing a new coinage of all the ſilver, and by making every ſhilling 
+ lighter than before. The author of this project (Mr. Lowndes) 
paying given his ſcheme to the public, was anſwered by Mr. Locke, 
That this debaſing the value of the money-unit was effectually de- 
frauding all the landed intereſt of 20 per cent. of their rents. Lowndes 
replied, that ſilver was augmented 20 per cent. in its value, and that 
therefore the pound ſterling, though reduced 20 per cent. in its 
weight of pure filver, was ſtill as valuable as before. This propo- 
ſition Mr. Locke exploded with the moſt ſolid reaſoning, and indeed 
nothing could be more abſurd, than to affirm, that ſilver had riſen 
in value with reſpect to itfelf. But though Mr. Locke /t that all 
the landed intereſt, and all thoſe who were creditors in permanent 
contracts, mult loſe 20 per cent. by Mr. Lowndes's ſcheme, yet he did 
not perceive (which is very wonderful) that the debtors in theſe 
contracts muſt gain. This led him to advance a very extraordinary 
propofition, which abundantly proves that the intereſts of debtors 
and creditors, which are now become of the utmoſt conſequence to 
be conſidered attentively by modern ſtateſmen, were then but little 
attended to, and ſtill leſs underſtood. 

We find in the 46th page of Mr. Locke's Farther Conſiderations con- 
cerning the raiſing the value of Money, that Mr. Lowndes had affirmed 
in ſupport of his ſcheme, that this new money would pay as much 
debt, and buy as many commodities as the then money which was 
one fifth heavier. Then adds Mr. Locke, What he ſays of debts 
is true; but yet I would have it well conſidered by our Engliſh 
“ gentlemen, that though creditors will loſe ; of their principal 
and uſe, and landlords-will loſe + of their income, yet the debtors 
« and tenants will not get it. It may be aſked, who will get it? Thoſe; 

B b b b 2 « I ſay, 


A miſtake of 
Mr, Locke. 
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« I ſay, and thoſe only, who have great ſums of wei ighty money 

« (whereof one ſees not a piece now. in payments) hoarded up by 

« them, will get it. To theſe, by the propoſed change of our mo- 

6 ney, will be an increaſe of + added to their riches, in out oo the 
« pockets of the reſt of the nation.” | 


© If the authority of any man could prevail, where reaſon is dark, 
it would be that of Mr. Locke; and had any other perſon than Mr. 
Locke advanced ſuch a doctrine, I ſhould have taken no notice of it, 


Here that great man, through inadvertency, at once gives up the 
argument in favour of his antagoniſt, after he had refuted him in 
the moſt ſolid manner: for if a man, who at that time had hoarded 
heavy money, was to gain 4+ upon its being coined into pieces 
+ lighter, Mr. Locke muſt agree with Mr. Lowndes, that a light 
piece was as much worth as a heavy one. 

Thoſe who had heavy money at that time locked up in their cor. 
fers, would gain no doubt, provided they were debtors ; becauſe hav- 
ing, I ſhall ſuppoſe, borrowed 40001. ſterling in heavy money, and 
having itaugmented to 5000 J. by Mr. Lowndes's plan, they might 
pay their debt of 4000 J. and retain one thouſand clear profit for 
themſelves. But ſuppoling them to have no debts, which way 
could they poſlibly gain by having heavy money, ſince the Sooo J. 
after the coinage, would have bought no more land, nor more of 
any commodities, than 4000 J. would have done before the coinage. 


When the We may therefore ſafely conclude, that every diminution of the 


_— metals contained in the money unit, muſt imply a loſs to all cre- 


oiſhed, cre- ditors; and that in proportion to that loſs, thoſe Who are debtors 
ditors loſe; ; 


when it is muſt gain. mes rE2- 4 | WY TP 


augmented, 


debtors loſe, That on the contrary, whatever augmentation i is made of the mo- 

ney- unit, ſuch augmentation muſt be hurtful to debtors, and pro- 
portionally advantageous to creditors. 

In the preceding chapters, I have laid down, with as much dif+ 

ünctneſs as I am. capable of, the moſt general principles which in- 

. fluence 
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fluence the doctrine of money, and to thoſe I think every other may 
be applied. 

The combination, however, of theſe principles with one another, 
occaſions a ſurprizing variety of problems, relating to money, coin, 
and bullion, which are difficult to reſolve, only by the difficulty 
there 1s found in applying them to the rule. 

In order therefore to render this inquiry more uſeful, I ſhall now 
apply the principles I have laid. down, to the ſtate of the Britiſh 
coin, and to the reſolution of every queſtion which ſhall occur 
during the examination of the diſorder into which it has fallen. A 
deviation from the ſtandard weight of the coin, and proportion of 
the merals (ſmall if compared with what was common in former 
ages) has introduced very great obſtructions in the circulation of 
the two ſpecies, and preſents very great inconveniencies when 
there is any queſtion of removing them by a new regulation of the 
mint. . GN. 

The moſt diſtin method of treating ſuch matters, is, to conſider 

all coin as reduced to the weight of the pure metals; and to avoid 
the perplexity of different denominations of weights, I ſhall exa- 
mine all by the troy grain. 
The intereſts I intend to combine in this matter not being confined 
to thoſe of England alone, I have entred into the moſt accurate cal- 
culation poſſible, with regard to the coin of thoſe nations which I ſhall 
have occaſion to mention, and to compare with that of England. 
Theſe I have reduced to a general table which is inſerted at the end 
of this volume. The reader may have recourſe to it upon every occa- 
ſion where mention is made of the converſion of money into grains 
of filver and gold, and thereby form to himſelf a far better idea of 
many things than I could otherwiſe have given him. 


Of the ſtan» 
dard of the 
Engliſh coin 
and money- 
unit, 
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My CHAP. VII. 


o/ the Here * 4 Britißb Coin, ſo far as it cher ale 
. down or " the N of the - oa | 


HE defects in the Britiſh coin are three. 
xm. The proportion between the gold and ſilver in it is 
found to be as 1 to 15 , whereas the market price may be ſup- 


poſed to be nearly as 1 to 144. 
2do. Great part of the current money is worn and li ght. 
3tio. From the ſecond defect proceeds the third, to wit, that there 


are ſeveral currencies in circulation winch paſs for the ſame value, 
without being of the ſame weight. 

440. From all theſe defects reſults the laſt and greateſt inconve- 
nience, to wit, that ſome innovation muſt be made, in order to ſet 
matters on a right footing. 

I ſhall take no notice of the inaccuracies of fabrication, becauſe 
theſe are inſeparable from the imperfections of human art, and as 
long as they are not very conſiderable, no profit can be made in 
diſcovering them, and therefore no bad conſequence can reſult 
from them. 

The Engliſh, beides the unit of 38 which they call the 
pound ſterling, have alſo the unit of their * for weighing 


the precious metals. 
- This is called the pound troy, and a of 12 ounces, every 


ounce of 20 penny weight, and every penny weight of 24 grains. 


The pound troy, therefore, conſiſts of 240 penny weight, and 5760 
grains. 
The fineneſs of the He 18 . by u the number of ounces 


and n weights of the pure metals in the pound troy of the 
compoſed 
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compoſed maſs ; or in other words, the pound troy, which contains 
5760 grains of ſtandard ſilver, contains 5328 grains of fine ſilver, and 
432 grains of copper, called alloy. 

Thus ſtandard filver is 11 ounces 2 penny weights of fine filver 
- in the pound troy, to 18 penny weights copper, or 111 parts fine 
filver to 9 parts alloy. 

Standard gold is 11 ounces fine to one ounce ſilver or copper em- 
ployed for alloy, which together make the pound troy ; conſe- 
quently, the pound troy of ſtandard gold, contains 5280 grains fine, 
and 480 grains alloy, which alloy is reckoned of no value. 


This pound of ſtandard ſilver is ordered, by ſtatute of the 43d of A pound 
Elizabeth, to be coined into 62 ſhillings, 20 of which make the — 
pound ſterling; conſequently the 20 ſhillings contain 1718.7 grains = W 

rains troy, 


of fine ſilver, and 1858.06 ſtandard filver. fine ſilver. 


The pound troy of ſtandard gold, , fine, is ordered by an act of The gui- 


King Charles II. to be cut into 44 4 guineas ; that is to ſay, every = 


guinea contains 129.43 grains of ſtandard gold, and 118.644 of fine 8219. 
gold, and the pound ſterling, which is z of the guinea, contains 
112.994, which we may ſtate at 113 grains of fine gold, as has been 
ſaid. | 

The coinage in England is entirely defrayed at the expence of Coinage in 
the ſtate. The mint price for the metals is the very ſame with the | gs 
price of the coin. Whoever carries to the mint an ounce of 8 
dard ſilver, receives for it in ſilver coin 55. 2 d. or 62 4d: whoever car- 
ries an ounce of ſtandard gold receives in gold coin 37. 175. 104:. 
the one and the other making exactly an ounce of the ſame fineneſs 
with the bullion. Coin, therefore, can have no value in the mar- 
ket above bullion ; conſequently, no loſs can be incurred by thoſe 
who melt it down. 

When the guinea was firſt ſtruck, the government es inclining 
to fix the pound fterling to the gold coin of the nation) fixed the 
guinea at 20 fhillimgs, (which was then below its proportion to the 

3 filver) 
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filver) leaving it to ſeek its own price above that un accordin 8 
to the courſe of the market. ä 
By this regulation no harm was done to the Engliſh ſilver ſtan- 
dard; becauſe the guinea, or 118.644 grains fine gold being worth 
more, at that time, than 20 ſhillings, or 1718.7 grains fine ſilver, 
no debtor would pay with gold at its ſtandard value, and whatever 
it was received for above that price was purely conventional. 
The ſtan- Accordingly. guineas ſought their own price until the year 1728, 
da0.00 che that'they, were fixed a -· new, not below their value as at firſt, but at 
N what was then reckoned their exact value, according to the propor- 
1728, tion of the metals, to wit, at 21 ſhillings, and at this they were 
| ordered to paſs current in all payments. 
Conſequence ' This operation had the effect of making the gold a ſtandard as 


LS well as the filver. Debtors then paid indifferently in gold as well 


mana co as in filver, becauſe both were ſuppoſed to be of the ſame intrinſic 
ads well as current value; in which caſe flo inconvenience could 
follow upon this regulation. But, in time, filver came to be more 
demanded; the making of plate began to prevail more than for- 
merly, and the exportation of filver to the Eaſt Indies increaſing 
yearly, made the demand for it greater; or perhaps brought its 
quantity to be proportionally leſs than before. This changed the 
proportion of the metals, and by ſlow degrees they have come from 
that of 1 to 15.2 (the proportion they were ſuppoſed to have when 
the guineas were fixed and made a lawful' money at 21 ſhillings) 
to that of 14.5 the preſent ſuppoſed proportion. 
The conſequence of this has been, that the ſame guinea which 
was worth 1804.6 grains fine filver, at the time it was fixed at 21 
ſhillings, is now worth no more than 1719: 9 ee of fine ſilver 
according to the proportion of 14 to 1. 
That debt Conſequently, debtors, who have always the option of the legal 
ors will not . _” . | . 
pay in ſilver {pecies in paying their debts, will pay pounds ſterling no more in 
but in gold. ſilver but in gold; and as the gold pounds they pay in, are not in- 


n worth the filver 1 1 they * in formerly, according 


Co. 


— 
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to the ſtatute of Elizabeth, it follows that the pound ſterling in 
ſilver is really no more the ſtandard, ſince no body will pay at chat 
rate, and ſince no body can be compelled to do it. 

Beſides this want of proportion between the metals, the filver 
coined before the reign of George I. is now become light by cir- 
culation ; and the guineas coined by all the Princes ſince Charles II. 
paſs by tale, though many of them are conſiderably diminiſhed in 
their weight. 

Let us now examine what profit the want of proportion, and the 
want of weight in the coin can afford to the money jobbers, in 
melting it down or exporting it. 

Did every body conſider coin only as the meaſure for reckoning 
value, without attending to its value as a metal, the deviations of 
gold and filver coin from perfect exactneſs either as to proportion 
or weight, would occaſion little inconvenience. 

Great numbers indeed, in every modern ſociety, conſider coin in That ſome 

people cone 
no other light, than that of money of accompt, and have great jar coin a 
difficulty to comprehend what difference any one can find between —— 
a light ſhilling and a heavy one; or what inconvenience there can 
poſſibly reſult from a guinea's being ſome grains of fine gold too 
light to be worth 21 ſhillings ſtandard weight. And did every one 
think in the ſame way, there would be no occaſion for coin of the 
precious metals at all; leather, copper, iron, or paper, would keep 
the reckoning as well as gold and filver. 

But although there be many who look no farther than at the others con- 
ſtamp on the coin, there are others whoſe ſole buſineſs it is to exa- _— 2 
mine its intrinſic worth as a commodity, and to profit of every 
irregularity in the weight and proportion of metals. 

By the very inſtitution of coinage, it is implied, that every piece 
of the ſame meta], and ſame denomination with regard to the mo- 
ney-unit, ſhall paſs current for the ſame value. 

It is, therefore, the employment of thoſe money jobbers, as 1 
ſhall call them, to examine, with a ſcrupulous exactneſs, the pre- 


r B ciſe 


* 
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ciſe weight of every piece of coin which comes into their 
hands. | 
Operations The firſt object of their attention, 1s, the price of he metals in 


of money 


jobbers the market: a jobber finds, at preſent, that with 14.5 pounds 
when the "x 
coindeviates Of fine ſilver bullion, he can buy one pound of fine gold bul- 


from the 
market pro- lion. 


portion of He therefore buys up with gold coin, all the new ſilver as faſt as 
the metals, : 
or from the it is coined, of which he can get at the rate of 15.2 pounds for one 
_—_ —_ in gold; theſe 15.2 pounds ſilver coin he melts down into bullion, 
down when and converts that back into gold bullion, giving at t the rate of only 
itare wrong 14-5 Pounds for one. 
proportion- By this operation he remains with the value of .?. of one pound 
25 we ght of ſilver bullion clear profit upon the 15: pounds he bought; 
which 7, is really loſt by the man who inadvertently coined ſilver 
at the mint, and gave 1t to the money jobber for his gold. Thus 
the ſtate loſes the expence of the coinage, and the 1 the con- 
venience of change for their guineas. 
And when But here it may be aſked, Why ſhould the money jobber melt down 
OO the filver coin, can he not buy gold with it as well without melt- 
weight. ing it down? I anſwer, he cannot; becauſe when it is in coin, he 
cannot avail himſelf of its being new and weighty. Coin goes by 
tale, not by weight; therefore, were he to come to market with his 
new filver coin, gold bullion being ſold at the mint price I ſhall ſup- 
poſe, viz. at 3/. 175. 105d. ſterling money per ounce, he would be 
obliged to pay the price of what he bought with heavy . 
which he can equally do with light. 

He therefore melts down the new ſilver coin, and ſells it for bul- 
lion, at ſo many pence an ounce, the price of which bullion is, in 
the Engliſh market, always above the Price of ſilver at the mint, 
for the reaſons now to be given. 

Why filver When you fell ſtandard filver bullion at the mint, you are paid 
bullion is in weighty money; that is, you receive for your bullion the very 


dearer than 
coin, ſame weight in ſtandard coin ; the coinage coſts nothing; but 


L when 
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when you ſell bullion in the market, you are paid in worn out 
ſilver, in gold, in bank notes, in ſhort, in every ſpecies of lawful, 
current money. Now all theſe payments have ſome defect: the 
ſilver you are paid with is worn and light; the gold you are paid 
with 1 is over-rated, and perhaps alſo light; and the bank notes muſt 
have the ſame value with the ſpecie with which the bank pays 
them; that is, with light filver or over-rated gold. 

It is for theſe reaſons, that filver bullion, which is bought by the 
mint at 5s. 24. per ounce of heavy filver money, may be bought 
at market at 65 pence “ the ounce in light ſilver, over-rated gold, 
or bank notes, which 1s the ſame thing. 

Farther, we have ſeen how the impoſition of coinage has the Becauſe that 
effect of raiſing coin above the value of bullion, by adding a value N 
to it which it had not as a metal. ee . 

Juſt ſo when the unit is once affixed to certain determined quan- lion, and not 

tities of both metals, if one of the metals ſhould afterwards riſe in © 8 910 
value in the market, the coin made of that metal muſt loſe a part 
of its value as coin, although it retains it as a metal. Conſequently, 
as in the firſt caſe, it acquired an additional value by being coined, 
it muſt now acquire an additional value by being melted down. 
From this we may conclude, that when the ſtandard is affixed to 
both the metals in the coin, and when the proportion of that value 
is not made to follow the price of the marker, that ſpecies which 
riſes in the market is melted down, and the bullion is fold for a 
price as much exceeding the mint price, as the metal has riſen in 
its value, ; 

If, therefore, in England the price of ſilver bullion is found to be 
at 65 pence the ounce, while at the mint it is rated at 62; this 
proves that filver has riſen ,*, above the proportion obſerved in the 


coin, and that all coin of flandard weight may conſequently be 


* The price of ſilver is conſtantly varying in the London market; I therefore take 
65 pence per ounce as a mean price, the leſs to perplex calculations, which here are all 
hypothetical, 


GCete melted 
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melted down with arprofit of . But as there are ſeverat other 


_ circumſtances to be attended to, which regulate and influence the 


Price of bullion, we ſhall here paſs them in review the better to dil. 
cover the nature of this diſorder in the Engliſh coin, and the ad- 
vantages which money jobbers may draw from it. 


What regu- The: price of bullion, like that of every other merchandize, is 


lates the 


price of bul- en by the value of che money it is paid with. 


lion. 


If bullion, therefore, ſells in England for 65 pence an ounce, 
Subd in ſilrer coin, it mult ſell for 65 ſhillings the pound troy ; that 
is to fayyrtherfhillings-it is commonly paid with, do not exceed the 
weight of r of a pount! troy : for if the 65 ſhillings with which the 
pound of bullion is paid weighed more than a pound troy, it would 
be a fhorter and better way for him who wants bullion, to melt down 


Therſhillings and make uſe of the metal, than to go to market with 


them in order to get leſs. 


We may, :therefore, be very certain, that no man will buy filver 


bullion at 63-pence an ounce, with any ſhillin 5 which weighs above 


£, of a pound troy. 
We have gone upon the ſuppoſition ahas. FEY ordinary price of 


bullion in the Engliſh marker is 65 pence per ounce, This has been 


* dene upon the authority of ſome late writers on this ſubject f: it is 


the cur- 
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ol G PR 


now proper to point out the cauſes nch may mar it deviate from 


that value. 7 


"The:intrins I. It may vary and certainly will vary i; in; tas price acoeeding « ag 
ſic. value of 


the currency is better or worſe. When the expences of a war, or a 
wrong balance of trade, have carried off a great many heavy gui- 


nk⸗as, it 18 natural that bullion ſhould riſe; ; becauſe then it will be 


paid for more commonly in light gold and ſilver; that is. to ſay, 
with pounds ſterling, below the value of 113 grains; 90 Sad tha 


worth of the pound ſterling in new guincaasss. 


+ + This was writ in Germany, anno 1759, when I was not well informed of certain 


facts, and it is not worth while to make any alterations, as it is only a ſuppoſition. 


II. This 


cc 


>a ie 


* 

+ 

* 

* 

14 
1 
4 
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II. This wrong balance of trade, or a demand for bullion abroad, A demand 
becoming very great, may occaſion a ſcarcity of the metals in the by 5, ba 
market, as well as a ſcarcity of the coin; confequently, an ad- 
vanced price muſt be given for it in proportion to the greatneſs and 
height of the demand. In this caſe, both the ſpecie and the bul- 

lion muſt be bought with paper. But I muſt obſerve, that the riſe 

in the price of bullion proceeds from the demand for the metals, 

and the competition between merchants to procure them, and not 
becauſe the paper given as the price is at all of inferior value to 

the ſpecie. The leaſt diſcredit of this kind would not tend to dimi- 

niſh the value of the paper; it would annihilate it at once, There- 

fore, ſince the metals muſt be had, and that the paper cannot ſup- 

ply the want of them when they are to be exported, the price riſes 


in proportion to the difficulties in finding metals elſewhere than in 


the Engliſh market. 


HI. A fudden call for bullion, for the making of plate. A gold- Or for mak- 
ſmith can well afford to give 67 pence for an ounce of filver, that 8% Plate 
is to ſay, he can afford to give one pound of gold for 14 pounds of 
filver, and perhaps for leſs, notwithſtanding that what he gives be 


more than the ordinary proportion between the metals, becauſe he 


indemnifies himſelf amply by the price of his workmanſhip : juſt 

as a tavern-keeper will pay any price for a fine fiſh, becauſe, like 

the goldſmith, he buys for other people. 

VV. The mint price has as great an effect in bringing down the Exchange 


price of bullion, as exchange has in raiſing it. In countries where fte, and 


the mint 

the metals in the coin are juſtly proportioned, where all the cur- price brings 

. : th 34 down bul- 
rencies are of legal weight, and where coinage is impoſed, the lion. 
operations of trade make the price of bullion conſtantly to fluctu- 
ate between the value of the coin and the mint price of the metals. 
This ſhall afterwards be fufficiently explained, in the ſecond 
part. : 


Now let us ſuppoſe that the current price of ſilver bullion in the Continua- 


tion of the: 


market is 65 pence the ounce, paid in lawful money, no matter of operation: 


+ of money» 
what jobbers. 
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Their rule What weight, or of what metal. Upon this the money-jobber falls 

= — 2 to work. All- ſhillings which are above ** of a pound troy, he 
throws into his melting pot, and ſells them as bullion, for 65 d. per 
ounce ; all thoſe which are below that weight he carries to market, 
and buys bullion with them, at 65 pence per ounce. 

What is the conſequence of this? 

That thoſe who ſell the bullion, finding the ſhillings which the 
money+obber pays with perhaps not above ½ of a pound troy, 
they on their fide raiſe the. price of their bullion to 66 pence the 
ounceor #:: + 1, 

* This ade new n for the money-jobber; gor he muſt al- 
[| ways gain. He now: weighs all ſhillings as they come to hand; 
[| and as formerly he threw into his melting-pot thoſe only which 
|| were worth more than of a pound troy, he now throws in all 
that are in value above . He then ſells the melted ſhillings at 
66 pence the ounce, and buys bullion with the ue ones at the 
| fame pries. 51.0112 
| This is the conſequence of ever permitting any ſpecies of coin 
|| to paſs by the authority of the ſtamp, without controlling it at the 
| ſame time by the weight: and this is the manner in which money- 


jobbers gain by the currency of light money. 
| The pence It is no argument againſt this expoſition of the matter to ſay, 
| in guinea that ſilver bullion is ſeldom bought with filver coin ; becauſe the 


| equal to the 
|| pence of © PENCE im new guineas are worth no more than the pence of ſhil- 


| | 77 lings of '65 in the pound troy: that is to ſay, that 240 pence con- 

1 pound toy. tained in 22 of a new guinea, and 240 pence contained in 20 ſhil- 

lings of 65 to the pound troy, differ no more in the intrinſic value 
than”0.88 of a grain of fine ſilver _ .the whole, which is a 
mere trifle *, 

When gvi- Whenever, ee ſhillings come 8 the Wight of of 


neas may be 
e þ ad pound troy, then there is an advantage in changing them for 


with profit. new gumieas-: and when. that. is the caſe, the new guineas will be 
* 0311 melted 


| q See table, Engliſh coins, Nv, 6, & 7. 
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melted down, and profit will be found in ſelling them for bullion, 
upon the principles we have juſt been explaining. 

It would be very tedious to enumerate all the fraudulent opera- 
tions which are occaſioned by this defect of proportion between 
the metals in the coin, and by the unequal weight of coins carry- 
ing the ſame denomination. 


We have already given a ſpecimen of the domeſtic operations of Silver is ex- 
ported pre- 


ferably to 
tional concerns. The jobbers may be ſuppoſed to be Engliſhmen ; 89 


the money-jobbers ; but theſe are not the moſt prejudicial to na- 


and in that caſe the profit they make remains at home ; but when- 
ever there is a call for bullion to pay the balance of trade, it is evi- 
dent that this will be paid in ſilver coin, never in gold, if heavy 
ſilver can be got; and this again carries away the ſilver coin, and 
renders it at home ſo rare, that great inconveniencies are found 
for want of the leſſer denominations of it. The loſs, however, 
here is confined to an inconvenience; becauſe the balance of trade 
being a debt which muſt be paid, I don't conſider the exportation 
of the ſilver for that purpoſe as any conſequence of the diſorder 
of the coin. But beſides this exportation which is neceſlary, there 
are others which are arbitrary, and which are made only with a 
view to profit of the wrong proportion. 

When the money-jobbers find difficulty in carrying on the traffic 
we have deſcribed, in the Engliſh market, becauſe of the competi- 
tion among themſelves, they carry the ſilver coin out of the coun- 
try, and ſell it abroad for gold, upon the ſame principles that the 
Eaſt India company ſend filver to China, in order to purchaſe 


gold. 


be no loſs; becauſe they would bring home gold for the whole 
intrinſic value of the filver. But if we ſuppoſe foreigners ſending 
over gold to be coined at the Englith mint, and changing that gold 

3 into 
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It may be demanded, what hurt this trade can do to England, This hurt- 


: . fal, when 
fince thoſe who export ſilver bring back the ſame value in gold? gone by fo 


I anſwer, that were this trade carried on by natives, there would reigners. 
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into Engliſh ſilver coin, and then carrying off this coin, I think it 
is plain that they muſt gain the difference, as well as the money- 
Jobbers. But it may be anſwered, that having given gold for ſilver 
at the rate of the mint, they have given value for what they have 
received. Very right; but ſo did Sir Hans Sloane, when he paid 
five guineas for an overgrown toad: he got value for his money; 
but it was value only to himſelf. Juſt ſo, whenever the Engliſh 
-government ſhall be obliged to reſtore the proportion of the metals, 
(as they muſt do) this operation will annihilate that imaginary va- 
lue which they have hitherto ſet upon gold; which imagination is 
the only thing which renders the exchange of their filver againſt 
the foreign gold equal. | 
But it is farther objected, that foreigners cannot carry off the 
heavy ſilver; becauſe there is none to carry off, Very true; but 
then I ſay they have carried off a great quantity already : or if the 
Englith Jews have been too ſharp to allow ſuch a profit to fall to 
ſtrangers, (which may or may not have been the caſe) then I ſay 
that this diſorder is an effectual ſtop to any more coinage of filver 


for circulation. 


CHA P. VIII. 


/ the diſorder in the Britiſh coin, ſo far as it affefs the value of 
the pound ſterling currency. 


Tyo legal ROM 'what has been ſaid, it is evident, that there muſt be 
hs th: found in England two legal pounds ſterling, of different va- 
land. lues; the one worth 113 grains of fine gold, the other worth 1718.7 


grains of fine ſilver. I call them different; becauſe thęſe two por- 


tions of the precious metals are of different values all over Europe. 


$ But 
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But beſides theſe two different pounds ſterling, which the change And FER 
in the proportion of the metals have created, the other defects of bels, in 


conſequence 


the circulating coin produce ſimilar effects. The guineas coined by of be wear: 
all the; Princes ſince K. Charles II. have been of the ſame ſtandard = Hafan 


COIN, 


weight and ſineneſs, 44: in a pound troy of ſtandard gold 5: fine: 


_ theſe have been conſtantly wearing ever. ſince they have been 


coined ; and in proportion to their wearing they are of lefs value. 

If, therefore, the new guineas are below the value of a pound 
ſterling in ſilver, ſtandard weight, the old muſt be of leſs value 
fill. Here then is another currency, that is, another pound ſter- 
ling; or indeed more properly ſpeaking, there are as many dif- 
ferent pounds ſterling as there are guineas of different weights. 
This is not all; the moneyyobbers having carried off all the 
weighty ſilver, that which is worn with uſe, and reduced even be- 
low the ſtandard of gold, forms one currency more, and totally 
deſtroys all determinate proportion between the money-unit and 
the currencies which are ſuppoſed to repreſent it. | 

It may be aſked, how, at this rate, any filver at all has remained Why any 
in England? I anſwer, that the few weighty ſhillings which till | ore 
remain in circulation, have marvellouſly eſcaped the hands of the Englaud. 
money-jobbers ; and as for the reſt, the rubbing and wearing of 
theſe pieces has done what the ſlate might have done; that is to 
fay, it has reduced them to their due proportion with the lighteſt 
gold. 

The diſorder, therefore, of the Engliſh coin has rendered the 
ſtandard of a pound ſterling quite uncertain. To fay that it is 
1718.7 grains of fine filver, is quite ideal. Who are paid in ſuch 
pounds? To ſay that it is 113 grains of pure gold, may alſo not 
be true ; becauſe there are many currencies worſe than the new 
guineas. 

What then is the conſequence of all this diſorder? What effet value of x 
has it upon the current value of a pound ſterling? And which 3 
way can the value of that be determined ? 
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—.— The operations of trade bring value to an equation, notwith- 
— of ſanding the greateſt irregularities poſſible, and ſo in fact a pound 
trace, ſterling has acquired. a determinate value over all the world by 
the means of foreign exchange. This is a Kind of ideal ſcale for 
meaſuring the Britiſh coin, although it has not all the properties 

of that'deſcribed above. 


| To the ® Exchange conſiders the pound ſterling as a value determined ac- 
of all the Cording to the combination of the values of all the different cur- 
currencies. fencies, in proportion as payments are made in the one or the other; 
| and as debtors generally take care to pay in the worſt ſpecies they 
can, it conſequently follows, that che value of the pound ſterling 

mould fall to that of the loweſt currency. 

Were there a ſufficient quantity of worn gold and filver to acquit 
all bills of exchange, the pound fterling would come down to the 
value of them; but if the new gold be alſo neceſſary for that pur- 
poſe, the value of it muſt be proportionally greater. ; 

All theſe combinations are liquidated and compenſated with one 

another, by the operations of trade and exchange: and the pound 
ſterling, which is ſo different in itſelf, becomes thereby, in the 
eyes of commerce, a determinate unit, ſubject however to varia- 
tions, from which it never can be exempted. | 

Here is then the proof of what was faid in the end of the fit 
chapter, that the wearing of one ſhilling had the effect of contri- 
buting towards the diminution of the value of the pound fterling 
every where ; a propoſition which, at firſt ſight, has the air of a 
paradox, though, when it is underſtood, nothing is more conſiſtent 
with the ruling principles of commerce. 

Exchange Exchange, therefore, in my humble opinion, is one of the beſt 


a good mea- meaſures for valuing a pound fterling, preſent currency. Here 
re for 
value ofa Occurs a queſtion. 


hos, 1 Does the great quantity of paper money in England tend to di- 
miniſh the value of the pound ſterling? | 


Deterthined 


I anſwer 
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J anſwer (according to my weak conceptions) in the negative. The uſe of 
Paper money is juſt as good as gold or filver money, and no better. 3 
The variation of the ſtandard, we have already ſaid, and I think e 
proved, muſt influence the intereſts of debtors and creditors pro- 
portionally every where. From this it follows, that all augmenta- 
tion of the value of the money- unit in the ſpecie muſt hurt the 
debtors in the paper money; and all diminutions on the other 
hand muſt hurt the creditors in the paper money, as well as every 
where elſe. The payments, therefore, made in paper money, ne- 
ver can contribute to the regulation of the ſtandard of the pound 
ſterling; it is the ſpecie received in liquidation of that paper mo- 
ney which alone can contribute to mark the value of the Britith 
unit; becauſe it is affixed to nothing elſe. 

; 3 : b The pound 
From this we may draw a principle, That in countries where the ſterling not 
money-unit is entirely affixed to the coin, the actual value of it is not according r 


to the legal ſtandard of that coin, but according to the mean proportion of the by ae apo 
actunl worth of thoſe currencies in which debts are paid. current mo- 

From this we ſee the reaſon why the exchange between England“. 
and all the trading towns in Europe has long appeared ſo unfa- * 3 
vourable. People calculate the real par, upon the ſuppoſition that pears ſo com- 
a pound ſterling is worth 1718.7 grains troy of fine ſilver, when — Evg- 
in fact the currency is not perhaps worth 1638, the value of a new ed. 
guinea in ſilver, at the market proportion of 1. to 14.5; that is to 
ſay, the currency is but 95.3. per cent. of the filver ſtandard of 
the 43d of Elizabeth. No wonder then if the exchange be thought 
unfavourable. 

From the principle we have juſt laid down, we may gather a How the 
confirmation of what we advanced concerning the cauſe of the apt egg 
advanced price of bullion in the Engliſh market. marks the 

When people buy bullion with current money at a determinate — 4 
price, that operation, in conjunction with the courſe of exchange, liag. 
ought naturally to mark the actual value of the pound ſterling with 


great exactneſs. 


D d dd 2 If 
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Ehillings at If therefore the price of ſtandard bullion in the Engliſh market, | 


preſent 


weigh ao When no demand is found for the exportation of the metals, that 
enn is to ſay, when paper is found for paper upon exchange, and when 

Found troy, Merchants, verſed in theſe matters, judge exchange (that is remit- 
tances) to be at par, if then, I ſay, ſilver bullion cannot be bought 
at a lower price than 65 pence the ounce, it is evident that this bul- 
lion might be bought with 65 pence in ſhillings, of which 65 might 
be coined out of the pound troy Engliſh ſtandard ſilver; ſince 65 
Pence per ounce een, 65 age 4 for the 12 ounces or porn 
troy. 

This plainly ſhews dow fandard ſilver bullion ſhould ſell for 65 
pence the ounce, in a country where the ounce of ſtandard filver in 
the coin is worth no more than 62; and were the market price of 
bullion. to ſtand uniformly at 65 per ounce, that would ſhew the 
value of the pound ſterling to be tolerably fixed. All the heavy 
ſilver coin is now carried off “; becauſe it was intrinſically worth 
more than the gold it paſſed 481 in currency. The ſilver therefore 
which remains is worn down to the market proportion of the 
metals, as has been ſaid, that is to ſay, 20 {ſhillings in ſilver cur- 
rency are worth 113 grains of fine gold, at the proportion of 1 to 
14.5 between gold and filver. Now, 


as 1 is tO 14.5, ſo 1 1s 125 to 1 455 


aeg 


ftead of 17 18. 7, which + 5G ought to do according to the fandand. 
| Now let us ſpeak of ſtandard ſilver, ſince we are examining how 
far the Engliſh coin muſt be worn by uſe. 


dne The pound troy contains 5760 grains. This, according to the 
voro 4-29 ſtandard, is coined into 62 ſhillings; conſequently, every ſhilling 
troy grains 

lghtaf their Ought to weigh 92.9 grains. Of ſuch ſhillings it is impoſſible that 
— = ever ſtandard bullion ſhould ſell at above 62 pence per ounce. If 


weight. 
therefore ſach bullion ſells for 65 pence, the Mailing with which it 


* This was writ during laſt war. : 
18 
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is bought muſt weigh no more than. 88.64 grains ſtandard filver; 
that is, they muſt loſe 4.29 grains, and are reduced to , of a pound 
Woo cfm ra th ; 


But it is not neceſſary that bullion be bought with ſhillings; no 
ſtipulation of price is ever made farther, than at ſo many pence 
ſterling per ounce. Does not this virtually determine the value of 
fuch currency with regard to all the currencies in Europe? Did a 
Spaniard, a Frenchman, or a Dutchman, Know the exact quantity 
of filver bullion which can be bought in the London market for a a 
pound ſterling, would he inform himſelf any farther as to the in- 
trinſic value of that money- unit; would he not underſtand the 
value of it far better from that circumſtance than by the courſe of 
any exchange, ſince exchange does not mark the intrinſic value of 
money, but only the value of that money tranſported from one 
place to another. 


The price of bullion, therefore, when it is not influenced by ex- 
traordinary demand (ſuch as for the payment of a balance of trade, 
or for making an extraordinary proviſion of plate) but when it 
ſtands at what every body knows to be meant by the common mar- 
ket price, is a very tolerable meaſure of the value of the actual mo- 
ney-ſtandard in any country. 


If it be therefore true, that a pound ſterling cannot purchaſe above 4 pound 


1638 grains of fine ſilver bullion, it will require not a little logic to 8 _ 


prove that it 1s really, or has been for theſe many years, worth any preſent no 


more ; notwithſtanding that the ſtandard weight of it in England 1638 . 


is regulated by the laws of the kingdom at 1718.7 grains of fine oy _ N 


ſilver. ä . ing ro the 
. . : | : price of 
If to this valuation of the pound ſterling drawn from the price of bullion ; 


bullion, we add the other drawn from the courſe of exchange; and ;" - e 


if by this we find, that when paper is found for paper upon ex- coαe of 
: F | exchange, 
change, a pound ſterling cannot purchaſe above 1638 grains of fine 


filver in any country in Europe, upon theſe two authorities, I think, 


we 
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we may very fafely conclude (as to the matter of fact at leaſt) that 
the pound ſterling is not worth more, either in London or in any 
other trading city, and if this be the caſe, it is juſt worth 20 ſthil- 
lings of 65 to the pound troy. | | 
If therefore the mint were to coin ſhillings at that rate, and pay 
Niillings for ſilver bullion at the market price, that is, at the rate of 65 
1 . pence per ounce in thoſe new coined ſhillings, they would be in 
—_ _— proportion to the gold: ſilver would be carried to the mint equally 
portion with with gold, and would be as little ſubject to be 3 or n 
the gold, Journ. | 
It may be inquired i in this place, how far the coining the pound 
troy into 65 ſhillings is contrary to the laws of England? 
which The moment a ſtate pronounces a certain quantity of gold to be 
fhews that worth a certain quantity of ſilver, and orders theſe reſpective quan- 
9 de- tities of each metal to be received as equivalents of each other, 
and as lawful money in payments, that moment gold is made a 
ſtandard as much as filver. If therefore too ſmall a quantity of 
gold be ordered or permitted to be conſidered as an equivalent for 
the unit, the ſilver ſtandard is from that moment debaſed; or in- 
deed more properly ſpeaking, all ſilver money is from that moment 
proſcribed; for who, from that time, will ever pay in ſilver, when 
he can pay cheaper in gold? Gold, therefore, by ſuch a law is made 
the ſtandard, and all declarations to the contrary are againſt the 
matter of fact. 
and that the Were the King, therefore, to coin ſilver at 65 ſhillings in the 
— te by pound, it is demonſtration b by ſuch an act he would commit no 
- 1 adulteration upon the ſtandard: the adulteration is already com- 
mitted. The ſtandard has deſcended to where it is, by flow de- 
grees, and by the operation of political cauſes only, and nothing 
prevents it from falling lower, but the ſtandard of the gold coin. 
Let guineas be now left to feek their value as they did formerly, 
and let light ſilver continue to go by tale, we ſhall ſee the guineas 


up at 30 ſhillings in 20 years time, as was the cafe in 1695. 
| 4 It 
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It is as abſurd to ſay that the ſtandard of Queen Elizabeth has not proof that 
been debaſed by enacting, that the Engliſh unit ſhall be acquited the Candard 


has been de- 


with 113 grains of fine gold, as it would he to affirm that it would baſed by 


not be debaſed from what it is at preſent, by enacting, That a 
pound of butter ſhould every where be received in payment for a 


pound ſterling; although the pound ſterling ſhould continue to 


conſiſt of 3 ounces, 17 penny weights, and 10 grains of ſtandard 
filver, according to the ſtatute of the 43 Elizabeth. I believe in thar 


caſe moſt debtors would pay in butter, and filver would, as at pre- 


ſent, acquire a conventional value as a metal, but would be looked: 
upon no longer as a ſtandard, or as money. 

If therefore, by the law of England, a pound ſterling muſt con- 
fiſt of 1718.7 grains troy of fine filver, by the law of England alſo, 


113 grains of gold muſt be of the ſame value, but no law can eſta- 


bliſh that proportion; conſequently, in which ever way a reforma- 
tion be brought about, ſome law muſt be reverſed ; conſequently, 
expediency, and not compliance with law, muſt be the motive in 
reforming the abuſe. 


From what has been ſaid, it is not at all ſurpriſing that the pound and is at 
preſent re- 
duced to the 


Whether it ought to be kept at that value is another queſtion ; and — of the 


ſterling ſhould in fact be reduced nearly to the value of the gold. 


ſhall be examined in its proper place. All that we here decide, is, 
that coining the pound troy into 65 ſhillings would reſtore the pro- 
portion of the metals, and render both ſpecies common in circu- 
lation. But reſtoring the weight and proportion of the coin is not 
the difficulty, as I conjecture, which prevents a reformation of the 
Engliſh coinage. 

I have dwelt longer, perhaps, than what was neceſſary upon this 
eſtimation of the preſent value of the pound ſterling, and in ſetting 
the matter in different lights, have been forced into repetitions. 
The importance of that point in the preſent inquiry muſt plead my 
excuſe. | 
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Hiſtorical account of the 7 ariations of the - Brin 5 Coin, © 


Parport of HE whole purport of this part of my inquiry, is, to examine 
— 8 4 and inveſtigate the principles relating to money; to range 
3 to them in order, and to render them eaſily applicable to any com- 

a bination of circumſtances which may occur. If 1 have applied my 


reaſoning to the ſtate of the Britiſh coin, it has been with no inten- 
tion to erect myſelf as a judge of tlie intereſts of tlrat nation, or with 
a deſign to point out to them what meaſure is the moſt expedient 
to be followed. I am a ſtranger to the true ſtate of the queſtion, 
and I reaſon only upon ſuppoſitions, not from exact information; 
upon this footing I intend to proceed. 

I ſhall take a view of every ſcheme which I think may be pro- 
poſed as a remedy againſt the diſorder, and examine all the con- 
ſequences which can reſult from each, according to the influence 
of the different principles under which they fall. Crcumflances hid 
from me will nevertheleſs work their full effect, and may render 
the beſt deduced principles quite deluſive, when, without attending 
to them, we pretend to draw concluſions. 

how the dif We have examined the nature of the diſorder of the coin of Great 

order in the 

coin may be Britain, and ſuch it certainly is, as demands ſome reformation. A 

remedied. nation fo juſtly renowned for knowledge, ſo thoroughly verſed in 

convenien- the arts of commerce, and ſo expert in every matter of calculation, 

"Mp cannot be ſuppoſed to be at any loſs for a method to remove the 
cauſe 'of the diſorder. | The queſtion 1s not, therefore, how to fix 
the ſtandard, how to reſtore the proportion between the metals in 
the coin, nor how to render all the current money of its juſt weight. 
But the queſtion is, how to execute this without incurring greater 


inconveniences than thoſe at preſent felt. 
IF 
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If the ſmalleſt change ſhould be made upon the preſent value of 
the pound ſterling, the operation is arbitrary; and thoſe who either 
adviſe it or execute it, would be anſwerable for every conſequence. 
If the conſequences ſhould prove ſalutary to the nation, the projector 
will meet With applauſe ; but if they ſhould be attended with injuſ- 
tice, he will merit blame; if with perplexity and confufion, he 
may very poſlibly never ſce himſelf approved of. 

The preſent diſorder, has procceded from neglect on the part of 
government; a neglect however which admits of an apology, for 
reaſons afterwards to be aſſigned. When an abuſe creeps in by de- 
grees, no particular perſon can be charged with it: when it is to be 
corrected, ſome perſon or other muſt undertake the work; and few 
are found who incline to be volunteers in the ſervice of the public, 
upon an occaſion where the intereſt of the nation is not clear and 


evident. 

The beſt way therefore to accompliſh ſuch a work, is, to put it by making 
into the hands of the nation itſelf. When the people are fully in- 5 » we 
ſtructed. in the. matter, when the ſtate of the queſtion 1 is laid before e remedy. 
them in a clear light, and ſtripped of all money-jargon, they will 
ſee the natural conſequences, of every innovation; and when they 
have well conſidered of them, they may reſolve whether they will 
keep the pound fterling they have, or whether they will take an- 
other. 

Ihe queſtion to be determined, is, what the weight of the pound If the pre- 


ſterling now is, and what it ought to be. If it be made different * 


from What it is at preſent, that operation muſt be conducted with * — 
Other 


| juſtice and impartiality. If a new ſtandard 1s to be pitched upon, tobe pitched 
the choice is quite arbitrary, as has been ſaid; and were any + wk 20 
weight to be preferred to another, the beſt of any, no doubt, would 
be the pound troy of ſtandard ſilver. This was the pound ſterling 
for many ages, and the moſt that can be ſaid for Queen Elizabeth's 
act, is, that it is the laſt deliberate adulteration by law of the Engliſh 
coin. 
VOL. I. Eeec The 
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The next queſtion is, how to conduct that operation fo as to do 
juſtice to every man in the nation in contracts already entred into; 
ho to do juſtice to the creditors of Great Britain; how to do juſ- 
tice to Great Britain with reſpect to her creditors; how to do all 
this, I ſay, and at the ſame time to make an innovation upon the 


preſent ſtate of the coin. 
People ima- Debaſing the ſtandard i is odious in the opinion of every mortal; 


th 
ne an, and it ſeems alſo to be the opinion of many, that every regulation 
dad ie which ſhall not carry the value of a pound ſterling, to the value of 


that of the ſilver appointed to enter into it by the ſtatute of Queen Eliza- 


—. -= a beth, is a debaſing of it from what it is at preſent. 

In order to caſt more light upon the hiſtorical part of the Englifli 
coinage, I ſhall here lay together ſome ſhort obſervations upon the 
ſtate of that queſtion from the reformation to the preſent time. 

Debaſe- Henry VIII. and Edward VI. during the violent convulſions of 


ments of the the reformation, ſo ſophiſticated the fineneſs of the coin, and ſo 

ſtandard 

during the curtailed the weight of it, that all proportion of value was loſt. 
This run the whole nation into inextricable confuſion, and forced 


reformation. 
Edward Vs. the miniſters of the young King Edward, in 1552, to reſtore the 
purity of. the metals, and to raiſe the weight of. the coin in the 
pound ſterling, from 220 grains troy of fine ſilver, to which it was 
then debaſed, to 1884. Mary reduced it to 1880 grains, at which it. 
ſtood during her reign. From this Elizabeth raiſed it in the ſecond 
year of her reign to 1888 grains; and in the 43d the paſſed the fa- 
PP dy Mous ſtatute by which it was debaſed to 1718. 7, the preſent legal 
Elizabeth. flyer ſtandard. During the reign of James I. trade began to 
take root in England; and this pointed out the neceſſity of iy 
ing the ſtandard of their money invariable. The-confuſions occa” 
ſioned by the former adulterations left a ſtrong impreſſion on the 
Supported minds of the Engliſh nation in the ſucceeding reigns, a ſtatute 
by her ſuc- which had been preſerved without alteration for many years ac- 
tho quired in time great authority, and the ſtandard continued con- 


ſtantly attached to the ſilver. Gold was occaſionally coined ; bat 
circulated 


8 
, 
. 

; 

T 
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circulated: only under a conventional value, and was not made a 
legal money. The intereſts of trade at laſt required a more exten- 


ſive circulation, and King Charles II. when he ſirſt coined guineas, 


determined a value for their currency, in order to compaſs that 
end: but very well obſerving that without fixing the gold at a price 
below its true proportion to the ſilver, there was no poſllibility of 
preventing it from becoming alſo a ſtandard for the pound ſterling, 
and thereby introducing a confuſion, the guinea was valued no 
higher than 20 ſhillings, and allowed to find its own value above 


that price. 

The guinea accordingly fluctuated in its value ; ſometimes at 22 
ſhillings, which marks the proportion of the metals at 1 to 15.84, 
ſometimes at 215. 6d. which marks the proportion at 1 to 15.6, at 
laſt at 21 ſhillings, which marks the proportion as 1 to 15.2, and 
now it is worth no more than its original ſtatute value, to wit, 20 
ſhillings, which marks the proportion as 1 to 14.5. Theſe conver- 
ſions are formed upon the ſuppoſition, that in all the variations the 
ſhillings are of the ſtatute weight, and that the guinea circulated 
according to the market proportion of the metals; two circum- 
ſtances which are by no means to be depended on. 


About the time of the revolution, filver money had begun to be 
coined with the wheel, or fly-prefs, (which prevented the frauds 
to which coin was formerly expoſed from clipping and waſhing) 
and then the cuſtom of weighing the current money went into diſ- 
uſe. But as at that time there were ſtill great quantities of the 
hammered money remaining, the chppers profited of the inatten- 
tion of the public, and fell to work with the hammered money. 
The conſequence of this was, that thoſe who were obliged to pay, 
paid in clipped money; the value of the pound ſterling fell to the 
rate of the then currency; all weighty coin was locked up or 
melted down; the guineas roſe to 30 ſhillings, and 100 . ſterling, 
which in filver ought to weigh above 32 pounds troy, did not com- 
monly exceed-one half, 


L eee 2 The 


until it was 


debaſed by 


the clipping 
after the re- 


volution. 
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The kingdom at this time was involved in a war, and was an- 
nually obliged to borrow large ſums, paid in thoſe pounds ſterling 
currency, which were worth no more than 3 of a. guinea, or 14 
ſhillings of ſuch currency as the preſent of 65 to the pound troy. 
This is evident, ſince the guinea was then worth 30 ſhillings, or 

pound ſterling; and that at preſenc it is worth 21 . of 

be to the pound troy. | 
Lowndes's Lowndes contended ſtrongly for keviog the pound fterling re- 
ſcheme r=" uced 20 per cent. Locke inſiſted upon the old ſtandard: of Queen 


futed by 


! e Elizabeth: the latter carried his point. A new coinage was made 
angar 


raiſed to in 1695, and the government acquitted a great part of the debts they 
—_ — had contracted from the revolution (which had been paid them at 


Ro the value of between ten and fourteen fhillings preſent currency) 
that mea- at the rate of 20 ſhillings of the ſtandard of Queen Elizabeth. This 
We, is the matter of fact: whether this was doing juſtice to the nation, 
leave every man to determine. It muſt not however be believed 
that there was no reaſon for this extraordinary ſtep. By the raiſing 
of the ſtandard, the ſtate gained conſiderably upon the ſcore of 
taxes, as well as the creditors upon their capitals and intereſt ;. and 
the nation, which was the principal loſer; was pleaſed; becauſe their 
ſtandard was not debaſed: thus all the three parties were ſatisfied. 
Upon this coinage in 1695, the coin was once more ſet upon a 
ſolid footing : all money was of weight, and the pound was rightly 
attached to the filver ſtandard. Upon that footing it remained, 
until the guinea was made a legal coin, and fixed at its then ſup- 
poſed intrinſic worth: here is the zra of the preſent confuſion, 
Silver bs From the beginning of this century, ſilver has been riſing in its 
been ning price. In 1509, the French found it as 1 to 25, in the great coinage, 


from the be- 


einning of by edict of the month of May; and fo early as 1726, they found 
. d fixed thei e ac- 
| the e to be nearly as 1 to 142, and fixed their coinage ac 


cordingly. 


* 
. 


The Engliſh © We may therefore conclude, that from WAP; at * * not ſeve- 


. years before, a pound fterling ought w hape been wort at 
baſed by 17 leaſt 


law, ſince 
1726. 
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leaſt 118: grains troy of fine gold, according to the proportion of 
the filver ſtandard; and yet from the inattention of government, it 
has conſtantly been ſuffered to be acquitted with 113. Has not this 
been a plain debaſement of the ſtandard for near 40 years, which 
we can aſcertain? If it is at this time reſtored to where it was, will 
not that be raiſing it from what it is at preſent? 

We have ſeen, from a deduction of the plaineſt principles, the The trading 
utter impoſſibility of keeping an unit, which ought to be inva- tenth 
riable, attached at once to the two metals, which are conſtantly 1 
varying between themſelves. To this the ſtate has not attended, 
nor has it probably been ſufficiently informed of it, by thoſe who 
were moſt capable, but leaſt intereſted to point out the conſe- 
quences. | 

The variations of the ſtandard affect chiefly thoſe who are en- Debaſing - 
gaged in permanent contracts, which is not the caſe of trading dial 
men: the obligations they contract are in a perpetual fluctuation, fects per- 

. . . 1 manent con- 
and by the aſſiſtance of their pen, they avoid the inconveniences ads, 
which other people, who do not calculate, are liable to. 

The riſing of the value of ſilver has been all along advantageous 
to this claſs; and it would be ſtill more advantageous to them were 
government to allow guineas at this time to ſeek their own value, 
as we ſhall obſerve in its proper place. Every thing which tends 
gradually and inſenſibly to debaſe the value of the money unit, 
and promote confuſion, is advantageous to merchants. When this 
debaſement proceeds by flow degrees, 1t 1s not to be diſcovered but 
by foreign exchange; becauſe at home there is no invariable flandard far 
money, as there 1s for every other kind of meaſure, This ſhall be proved. 
| The unit therefore being ſolely attached to the coin, muſt vary as 
it does. | | 

Now the value of the coin has varied imperceptibly ; and this is and pre- 
the reaſon why people imagine that ſuch variations or debaſements f Price 


from riſing 


of the ſtandard are not of great conſequence, The greateſt mistake N 
ou ' 


any perſon can labour under! By this imperceptible debaſement 
= = prices 
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prices do not riſe as they ought to do; the ignorant, and thoſe who 
do not perceive: the gradual diminution, keep to the ſame nominal 
prices as formerly, and the merchants profit in the mean time. Is. 
not this ſacrificing the intereſt of all the — of England to that 
of the trading part of it? 8 

The competition between the merchants betrays the ſecret to the 
multitude from time to time; but they aſcribe the appearances to a 
wrong cauſe; they think every thing is growing dearer, whereas 
the reaſon is, that price (i. e. coin) is growing lighter: and as this 
diſorder is always going on, the merchants, being the firſt informed 
of the progreſs of the decline of the value of the coin, muſt con- 
ſtantly be in the way to profit of the ignorance of thoſe who have 
not the opportunity of meaſuring the value of the coin they receive 
by any ſtandard meaſure. i 

his being the caſe, it is no wonder that the trading part of the 
nation has not informed government of a diſorder which has 
brought, by flow degrees, the pound ſterling to about 95 per cent. 
of its former value. This is a ſhort review of the viciſſitudes of 
the Engliſh-coin from the reformation to this day: and it is at the 
fame time an apology for the neglect of the Britith adminiſtration 
in a matter of ſo great conſequence. 


"+43  & 8 Ro 4 


Of the diſorder of the Britiſh Coin, ſo far as it affefts the 
Circulation of Gold and Silver Coin; and of the Conſequences of 
. Guineas to Twenty We, 


— 


MUST now take notice of PE inconveniences which this di 
order has occaſioned to the public, and of the conſequences 
which might follow upon adopting the remedy propoſed * for re- 


* By Mr. Harris, in his E/ay on Moncy and Crins, ; 
moving 


— > > - — r—_—_— — — 
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moving it, to wit, by fixing the currency of guineas at 20 ſhillings, 
without recoining the ſilver at the ſtandard of Elizabeth. 

The great inconvenience felt by the public is the ſcarcity of ſilver why fiver 
coin, occaſioned by the diſproportion of the metals. No mortal will _—_ 22 
ever, as matters ſtand, carry ſilver to be coined; that which is 
worn by circulation, is not ſufficient, even for changing gold, 
much leſs for all thoſe ſmall payments which, in the courſe of bu- 
ſineſs, are abſolutely neceſſary. This being the caſe, all conſider- 
able payments muſt be made in guineas ; and as there are great 
numbers of theſe already become light by uſe, all the weighty are 
picked up, and either exported, or perhaps frequently melted down: 
ſo that, in general, the current ſpecie of England is not ſufficient for 
the occaſions of the nation. | 

The great ſcarcity of filver coin in England, being evidently oc- Conſequen- 
caſioned by the diſproportion between the metals in the coin, it has {j; 2 


the guinea 


been propoſed to remedy that diſorder all at once, by crying down 22 * 
; 1 . F : ings, wit 
the value of guineas to 20 ſhillings, without making a new coinage, regard to 


or taking any meaſures for preventing the horrid conſequences S 
which would follow upon ſuch a ſtep, as matters ſtand at preſent- 
Whoever inclines to read all that may be ſaid in favour of this 
operation, may conſult Mr. Harris's ay upon Money and Coins, Part II. 
Pp. 84. et ſeq. 

My intention is not to refute the ſentiments of particular people, 
but to trace out the principles I have laid down, and to apply them 
to the removing ſuch objections as I think either plauſible in them- 


ſelves, or which may appear plauſible to people who do not tho- 
roughly underſtand thoſe matters, 


I ſhall then, in the firit place, examine what conſequence this 
bringing down the legal currency of guineas to 20 ſhillings would 
have upon common voluntary circulation; that is to ſay, buying 
and ſelling, abſtracting from unvoluntary circulation which takes 
place when people are about to pay, or acquit obligations; two. 


things 


2 — 


— - — 
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will make 
coin diſap- 
pear alto- 
gether. 
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things totally different in themſelves, and which ought — to 
be ſet aſunder. | 

The confequences of reducing guineas to 20 ſhillings, without a 
re-coinage of the ſilver, will be, 1. To fix the ſtandard of the pound 
ſterling to the mean proportion of the worn out ſilver money in 
preſe:1t currency. 2. To make the light guineas, which are below 
the value of 20 old ſhillings, to paſs. by tale for pounds ſterling ; 
though mtrinſically not worth the new guineas. 3. To occaſion the 
melting down of all the new guineas. And 4. When once the coin 


is brought to conſiſt of nothing but old unequal pieces, to occaſion 


the heavieſt of theſe to be melted: down in their turn, until at laſt 


coin muſt diſappear altogether. 


If to ſupply ſpecie, government ſhall ſend ſilver or gold to be 
coined at the mint at the legal ſtandard, the moment it appears, 
the old ſhillings and the light gold will buy it up, and it will be 
thrown into the melting pot. This will ſtop even the melting down 


of the more weighty pieces of the old ſpecie ; becauſe (by this 


trade) they will become more valuable; fince in currency they will 


How light 
ſhillings are 
bought by 
weight, 


be an equivalent for the new ſpecie of full ſtandard weight. No 
private perſon ſurely will carry either of the metals to the mint, 


becauſe there they would receive but 62 ſhillings or 44 + guineas 


for their troy pound of the reſpective metals, whereas in the mar- 
ket they will get a greater number of old ſhillings and guineas to 
buy, weight for weight, which will ſerve the ſame 9 in cir- 
culation. 

Let not my reader laugh at the ſcheme of buying old ſhillings at 
the market by weight. The thing is done every day. For whether ! 
ſell my filver bullion for 65 ſhillings per pound (paid in ſhillings, 


guineas, or bank-notes) or buy old ſhillings weight for weight, it 


is quite the ſame thing. The reaſon why people do not ſell the old 


ſhillin gs by the pound, is only becauſe they are not all of the ſame 


weight, although they be all of the ſame value in circulation; but 


they ſell their bullion, as it were, againſt old worn ſhillings. re- 
duced 
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duced to a mean proportion of value; which ſale of bullion is vir- 
tually buying old ſhillings at market by weight. A man, therefore, 
who can with a pound of filver bullion buy the value of 65 old 
ſhillings, will certainly never employ it to buy 62 heavy ones from 
the mint, which are no where worth more, except in the melting 
pot. The ſame is true of the gold. 

I have endeavoured to ſhew by the plaineſt arguments, that no conſequen- 
filver coin, the value of which is above the value of any other cur- ciicula hen 
rency within the kingdom, can remain in circulation, or can equa 
eſcape the money-jobber and the melting pot. I think this is a point bankers. 
pretty well agreed on all hands; becauſe it is the argument 
made uſe of againſt thoſe who propoſe to introduce ſhillings of baſe 1 
metal into circulation, as an expedient for procuring change for 
the gold: a ſcheme ſo entirely repugnant to all the principles of | 
money, that I have taken no notice of it. 

If, therefore, it be true, that the ſhillings are really worth no That gui- if 
more than r of a guinea, what effect would the law, reducing gui- All kn rae | 
neas to 20 ſhillings, have as to merchants? Guineas would paſs as _—_ 1 | 
before with every banker in London for 21 ſhillings, and 21 ſhil- ; 1 
lings for a guinea. | 

But as we ſuppoſe no new coinage ſet on foot, and that the light That the 
ſilver would continue to paſs current by tale, as at preſent, what 2 


would be 
ſecurity would there be for the pound ſterling not falling every affixed to 


year lower? The ſtandard would then be entirely affixed to the old 83 
filver; and no man would pay in guineas at 20 ſhillings, any more u 595 

than he will now pay in ſilver of ſtandard weight. The only expe- 
dient then to obtain coin would be, to allow guineas to ſeek their 

own value. Upon this they would riſe to 21 ſhillings, which is 

their intrinſic worth. In this caſe, would not the ſhillings, by be- 

coming lighter, become of leſs value in proportion to the guinea ? 

Was not this the caſe 1695? Did not this abuſe raiſe the price of 


guineas, and proportionally debaſe the worth of the pound ſterling ? 


* VOL. I. SEW; As 
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ee As every ching, therefore, which gradually debaſes the ſtandard, 
would gain muſt be advantageous to thoſe who can avail themfelves of it, ſo 
by it; the making gold a merchandize, while the bulk of the nation has 
no ſtandard to meaſure it with, muſt be advantageous to thoſe wha 
| have a ſure one, to wit, the foreign exchange. 
debtors Beſides the evident tendency ſuch a meaſure would have to de- 
wut baſe the ſtandard, below the preſent value, it would be accompanied 
with the moſt ruinous confequences to all the claſs of debtors. I 
thall beg leave to ſtate an example. A perſon is debtor, I ſhall ſup- 
poſe, for a great ſum, 100,000 J. his creditor demands payment. He 
offers guineas at the current and conventional value of 21 2 

the creditor refuſes the offer; he offers bank notes, refuſed: 
is no excuſe to ſay that 100, oo0 J. of ſilver coin cannot be picked * ; 
he who owes muſt find it. The creditor tells him that the mint is 
open. Here the debtor is obliged either to part with his guineas at 
20 ſhillings value, or to carry ſilver, which coſts him 65 ſhillings the 
pound troy, to the mint, and to pay it to his creditor at the rate of 
62. There would be till ſome confolation, if, from ſuch a hard 
neceſhty, the ſtate were to be provided with weighty coin ; but that 
is not the conſequence. The creditor is no ſooner paid in ſilver, 
than he throws his coin into the melting pot, and then ſends the 

| bullion to market to be ſold at 65 pence the ounce in bank notes. 

Conſequen- He next goes to the bank, and demands payment of his notes, 
N e It is not to be ſuppoſed that there is old worn ſilver enou gh there to 
pay all the notes in circulation. The bank muſt be in the ſame 
_fatuation with every debtor, it muſt ſend filver to the mint; not as 
perhaps at preſent to be afterwards. exported, or to furniſh: work 
for the mint and then to be melted down again, but to acquit the 
notes which it had iſſued in lieu of light filver, or guineas at 21 
ſhillings. The creditor melts down his new ſilver again, ſells it as 
bullion for bank notes as before, and returns upon the bank wath 


a new demand. 


It 
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It is the ſame thing as to this laſt ſuppoſition, whether the gui- Reducing 


neas be left as merchandize to ſeek their value, or' be fixed at 20 c chillings 


ſhillings; for no man upon earth will give a heavy guinea for 20 is the ſame 
ſhillings preſent currency; and if debtors were obliged to pay at 3 
that rate, the hardſhip would be exactly the ſame as in the fore- wodit). 
going ſuppoſition; for the difference in paying with heavy ſilver or 
with good guineas at 20 ſhillings, is no more than that of 1718.7 to 
1719.9; a guinea, which weighs 118: grains fine gold, being worth 
1719.9 grains of fine filver, according to the proportion of 1 to 142 
and a pound ſterling, according to ſtatute, is worth no more than 
1718.7 grains of the ſame metal. 

We may therefore conclude, that the ſcheme of reducing gui- 
neas to 20 ſhillings muſt proceed upon the ſuppoſition of a new 
coinage of all the ſilver: without this, the ſame confuſion as to the 
coin would remain as formerly ; a new diſproportion of the metals 
would take place ; no body would pay in gold, as at preſent no 


body will pay in filver. 


GK. AL 


Method of reſtoring the Money-unit to the Standard of Elizabeth, 
and the Conſequences of that Revolution, 


COME now to the propoſal of reſtoring the ſtandard to that of How to fix 


the ſtatute of Elizabeth, which is in other words the ſame with rod wp 


what has been propoſed in bringing down the guineas to 20 ſhil- e d 
lings; only that it implies a new coinage of all the ſilver ſpecie Elizabeth. 
and of all the old gold. Nothing i is more eaſy than to execute this 
reformation. 

I. The firſt ſtep is to order all WR gold and ſilver, coined pre- 

ceeding a certain year, to paſs by weight only. | 

RI ELLE S II. To 


The conſe- 
quences of 
this refor- 
mation will 
be to raiſe 
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Il. To preſerve the mint price of ſilver as formerly, at 5 5. 29. 


the ounce; and to fix that of gold at 37. 145. 219. 


III. To order the pound troy ſtandard ſilver to be coined as for- 
merly, into 62 ſhillings, and the pound of gold into 44 guineas. 

IV. And laſt of all, to order thefe guineas to paſs for 20 ſhillings. 

Thus the ſtandard is reſtored to the value of the ſilver by the ſta- 
tute of Elizabeth, the metals are put at within a mere trifle of the 
proportion of 1 to 147: all the coin in the kingdom is brought to 
ſtandard weight: no profit will be found in melting or exporting 
one ſpecies preferably to another: exchange will anſwer, when at 
par, to the real par (when rightly calculated) of either ſilver or 
gold, with nations, ſuch as France, who obſerve the ſame propor- 
tions : and the pound ſterling Will! remain attached to both the gold 


and filver, as before. 
The conſequences of this reformation will be, that the pound 


ſterling will be raiſed from 1638 grains fine ſilver (the value of the 


preſent worn filver currency) to 1718.7; and from 113 grains fine 


the ſtandard gold (the preſent gold currency) to 118.644 ; that is to ſay, the va- 
5 per cent. luè of the pound ſterling will be raiſed upon both ſpecies 4.9 per 


cent. above the value of the preſent. This all creditors will gain, 


and all debtors will loſe. From the day of the regulation, the ex- 


change upon all the places in Europe will riſe 4.9 per cent. in favour 


of England, and every man who is abroad, and who draws: for the 
rents of his eſtate, will yearly gain 4.9 per cent. upon his draughts 
or remittances made to him. Whether prices in England will fall 
in proportion I do not know; one thing 1s pretty certain, that 
every article bought for foreign exportation will fall; for this 
good reaſon, that merchants will not be the dupe of this inno- 
vation, nor will they buy with heavy money at the ſame rate they 
were in uſe to buy with light. Juſtice will be done to all gentle- 
men whoſe anceſtors let their lands in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, or at any time ſince, when gold and-filver were: at the pro- 


portion of 1 to 147, and when the ſilver coin was at its ſtandard 
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weight. All taxes impoſed by pounds, ſhillings, and pence, will 
be raiſed ; all thoſe impoſed at ſo much per cent. of the value will | 1 
ſtand the ſame, -but will appear to fink in the denomination ; that 
is, they will produce as much value, but fewer pounds, {hillings, - 
and pence, than before. The nation will loſe 4.9 per cent. upon the ll 
whole capital and intereſt of the public debts: this the creditors 
will gain. The bank will gain in its quality of creditor upon the l 
public, and will loſe (together with all the bankers in England) q 
4.9 per cent. upon all their circulating paper. All annuitants, land- il 
lords, and. creditors of every denomination, whoſe contracts are 
under 30 years ſtanding, will gain. All debtors, mortgagors, te- 
nants, whoſe contracts are of a freſher date, will loſe. All mer- 
chandize whatſoever ought to fall 4.9 per cent. in its value; and 
every farthing any thing falls leſs in its price is loſt to the con- 
ſumers. - 

Theſe are ſome of the moſt evident conſequences which muſt 
reſult from this plan of reformation, and the nation is the beſt 
judge how far they will contribute to her advantage. 

Either this reaſoning 1s juſt, or all the principles I have laid 
down are falſe from the beginning. 

A wiſe nation, I apprehend, 1s actuated by a ſpirit of juſtice. Every inte- : 
Every claſs, every denomination of inhabitants 1s equally entitled _ 3 I| 
to the protection of a good government. Whatever ſtep of admi- entitled to 1 
niſtration can profit one ſet of men, to the detriment of another, is ill — 
combined: whatever ſtep can do juſtice to one ſet of men who have 
wrongfully ſuffered loſs, to the detriment of another who have 
unjuſtly gained, is well combined. Upon theſe principles it is im- 
poſſible to approve of the operation we have deſcribed. It is a po- 
litical hodge-podge: it is, as it were, throwing all the intereſts of is 
Great Britain into a bag, and drawing them as in a lottery, 1 

We muſt, therefore, enter into a more particular examination of l 
thoſe oppoſite and jarring intereſts ; we mult inquire into the in- 

tereſts 
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teteſts which have ſuffered, and which continue to ſuffer, from the 
actual debaſement of the ſtandard, and into thoſe which muſt ſuf- 
fer upon a reſtitution of it according to the plan propoſed. When 
we are informed concerning the ſufferers, we ſhall er perceive 
who muſt be the gainers. 


e Thoſe who ſuffer by the debaſement of the ſtandard, are 
debaſement 110. Every perſon who is creditor in a contract entered into before 


ry lan the debaſement of the ſtandard. 
© 240. In proportion as the diſorder in the coin continues, and as 
the currency becomes lighter, every man who ſells to merchants is 
a loſer, 

In a trading nation fuch as England, it is not poſſible that any 
currency can long ſuſtain itſelf by virtue of the ſtamp, at a higher 
value than its intrinſic worth. Whoever therefore, from a habit of 
ſelling any particular merchandiz$ continues to conſider a curren- 

cy which is daily becoming lighter as remaining at the ſame value, 
is deceived in his dealings by every man who is inſtructed in the 
matter of fact. 


ought oniyx Thoſe, I think, are the only perſons who are really loſers by the 


benefit by 
the reſtitu- debaſement of the ſtandard, and who have a right to be redreſſed. 


12 » I muſt not omit however, to mention another ſet of people in- 


finitely more conſiderable than both, who think fit to rank them- 

ſelves in this claſs, without having the ſmalleſt pretenſion to enter 

into it. | 

| Theſe are ſuch who would be gainers, were the government of 

England to reſtore the ſtandard upon the ſuppoſition that juſtice re- 

quired it, without giving themſelves the trouble to examine into 
the merits of that important queſtion. 

and not the Of this claſs are all the public creditors, all enjoying any ſalary, 

pig wa penſion, or pay whatſoever for perſonal ſervice; all annuitants, 
landlords, &c. In ſhort, every man in the kingdom, ſo far as he is 
a creditor upon any public or private intereſt. R$: 
po | But 
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But to this claſs I muſt beg leave to put a queſtion : What title has 
any perſon to receive in payment one grain of ſilver or gold more 
than he had ſtipulated from his debtor at the time of contracting, 
becauſe the government of Great Britain thinks proper to make 
a new regulation with reſpect to their coin? If it be true that 
every man has a right to complain of the debaſement of the ſtandard 
fo far as he is thereby defrauded of that weight of the fine metals 
which he was entitled to receive, ſurely every man has a right 
to complain of the ring of the ftandard, who thereby becomes 
obliged to repay more weight of the fine metals than ever he re. 
ceived value for. 

In juſtice and in common ſenſe, the raiſing of the ſtandard of the 
coin ought never to be allowed to benefit any perſon but thoſe who 
have been unjuftly ſufferers by the debaſement of it, nor ought it 
ever to be prejudicial to any perſon but to ſuch as by the debaſe- 
ment have been unjuſtly gainers, 

In every contract where neither of the parties can produce any 
palpable loſs ſuſtained by the former debaſement of the ſtandard, 


ever kind, ought to be liable to a fair converſion, as much as thoſe 


contracted in guilders, florins, livres, &c. when they come to be 
paid in pounds ſterling. The old and the new ſtandards are not 


the ſame, becauſe they carry the ſame denominations of value, any 
more than a piaſtre is a pound, becauſe they begin with the ſame 


letter. 
All the world muſt agree that the ſtandard of queen Elizabeth is 


debaſed, and that a pound ſterling is no longer worth 1718.7 grains 
troy ſine ſilver. Every body muſt alſo agree that were the ſtandard 
reſtored, merchandize of every kind ought to fall in value. 


If therefore, after the reſtitution, a perſon who has merchandize accordiag 
to juſtice aud 


to buy, ſhall have the privilege to proportion his price according to 
the change of money, why ſhould another who is a debtor be in a 
worſe fituation ? Why ſhould permanent contracts be obligatory ac- 
4 | cording 


whoſe 

claim ought 
E 23 | to be liable 
the alteration ought to have no manner of effect. All debts of what- to a conver- 


lion, 


im partiality. 
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cording to language, and momentary contracts, ſuch as ſale, be 
obligatory according to things ? 
Two people hire each a ſervant, the one ſtipulates to pay twenty 
guineas wages, the other ſtipulates twenty-one pounds ſterling: the 
ſtandard is in a ſhort time after reſtored in the manner we have 
been deſcribing; can any thing be more abſurd, than that he who 
ſtipulated the twenty guineas, ſhall be quit after the reſtitution, on 


Paying the twenty guineas as before, and that he who ſtipulated 
the, twenty-one pounds ſterling, ſhall be obliged to pay twenty-one 
guineas? 


What pretenſion therefore can any man who is poſſeſed of a ſal- 
lary, an annuity, or of a bond or other ſecurity for a ſum due to 
him by another, have to be paid the ſame number of pounds ſter. 
ling ſtipulated at firſt, when the pound comes to be increaſed in its 
intrinſic value 5 per cent. above the value it had when the obliga- 
tion was contracted ? 


CH A P. XII. 


Objeftions flated againſt the Principles laid down in this Inquiry, 
and Anſwers to them. 


Hope it will be remarked, that I do not pretend that the coining 
the pound troy ſtandard filver into 65 ſhillings, or the making a 
new coinage upon the old footing of 62, reducing the guineas to 20 
ſhillings, and then allowing converſions from the old to the new 
ſtandard at a deduction of 5 per cent. upon permanent contracts 
formerly entred into, is not a manifeſt debaſement of the value of 
the pound ſterling, from what it was while affixed to the ſilver ac- 
cording 
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cording to the ftatute of Elizabeth. All I pretend to allege is, that 
neither of theſe operations (which are nearly the ſame thing) would 
be a debaſement of the preſent value of the pound ſterling, or of 
what it has been worth for theſe thirty years paſt at leaſt. 

But as this opinion is by no means generally adopted, I muſt 
now do juſtice to its adverſaries, and ſet before the reader the 
ſeveral objections which may be oppoſed to it. 

OBJECTION I. That the force of habit is ſo ſtrong in uniting the That a 
ideas of value to the denominations of coin, that a pound fterling, — * 
whether it be raiſed or no, will always carry along with it the ſame 2 
meaſure of value: that merchandize will not ſink in price ac- 
cording to the due proportion of the riſe: that if converſions are 
ſuffered, the confuſion will be endleſs; and that in the main, the 
diminution thereby operated upon the numerary, will turn out a 
real diminution upon the intrinſic value. 

OsJ. II. That the diſorder in the proportion of the coin, and the That the 
wearing and lightneſs of the currency are not a real debaſement of *22%ard is 


not debaſed 
the ſtandard. That the money- unit preſerves its intrinſic value, in at preſent, 


virtue of the ſtatute of Elizabeth which eſtabliſhes it. That it is te die lac 
falſe to allege that the Engliſh ſtandard is ſolely affixed to the gin. 
coin, or that it has no invariable meaſure to be compared with. 
That the pound ſterling is really fixed to that ſtatute not to the coin; 
and therefore that no variation of the coin, but only a variation 


of that ſtatute, can change the ſtandard. 
OsJ. III. That the pound ſterling is ſtill virtually, and in many That the 
reſpe&s worth the ſilver ſtatute of Elizabeth, although traders in Found fan. 


ling is virtu- 
bills of exchange, and jobbers in the metals may make it appear u worth 


. ; 1718.7 
otherwiſe. That conſequently a new regulation either by the coin- grains fine 
age of ſilver at 65 ſhillings in the pound troy, or by admitting de- 1988 
ductions of 5 per cent. upon the old ſtandard, on pretence that a 

pound ſterling is worth no more at preſent than 1638 grains of fine 

ſilver, is not preſerving the ſtandard at what it has been theſe thirty 

years, but really a debaſement of it from the preſent value. 


VOL. I. G g g 2 OB J. IV. 
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That tha OBJ: IV. That if the rubbing and wearing of the coin be ſaid to 
7ply a pro. debaſe the ſtandard in ſpite of all ſtatutes, and if every new Coin- 


pretuve de- age is to be regulated by the weight of the former grown light, in 


the ſtandard order to ſupport the actual value of the money-unit, it is plain, 


every new . . . . 
cola that in time that unit muſt be reduced to nothing. 


That the OBJ. V. That were the meaſures in common uſe, by wear and by 


ene held, fraudulent practices, rendred leſs than the ſtandard meaſures kept 


” 2 in the exchequer, it would appear manifeſtly abſurd, for that rea- 
andar Aha 
meaſures of fon, to diminiſh theſe ſtandard meaſures. That for the ſame rea- 


be lg Tang ſon, while the ſtatute of Elizabeth ſubſiſts, it would be equally ab- 
ſurd to diminiſh the ſilver ſtandard of the pound ſterling. 


hos wg OBJ. VI. That debaſing the ſtandard by law is violently invading 
the — falls every man's property; that when the coin is debaſed by circu- 
on them 


who poſſeſs lation, the loſs only falls upon him who happens to be in poſſeſſion 


it at the cry: of any part of it at the time it is cried down. 
ing down, | 


but does not OBJ. VII. That although merchants and money-jobbers may con- 


2 ſider the value of a pound ſterling according to its weight of ſilver 


That inland or of gold; and although exchange and the price of bullion may 


deali —_— p : 
— nn of make it appear to be at preſent of no greater value than 113 grains 


bullion, or of fine gold, and 1638 grains of fine ſilver; yet ſtill in inland deal- 


courſe of ex- 3 : 
peg aig ings it is worth its ſtandard weight, to wit, 1718.7 grains of ſilver; 
gulate the 


ſtandard. becauſe the inhabitants of England never conſider their money by 
its weight, but by tale. The currency by tale regards the ſtandard, 
as currency by weight regards the coins themſelves. 
That the quantity of money which goes abroad, or even the 
quantity of foreign dealings, is ſo inconſiderable, when compared 
with domeſtic circulation, that the value foreigners put upon Eng- 


liſh money can but very little affect the value of it in the country. 
That public OBJ. VIII. That the coin, though light, being received by the 


framers the King in all the public offices for its value, keeps up that value to 


value of the the ſtandard, notwithſtanding its being under the weight. 


285 „ O. IX. That the ſcheme propoſed is the ſame with that pro- 
T hat this : 
ſcheme is poſed by Lowndes in 1695, ſo fully refuted by Mr. Locke, and 


1 of rejected by the deciſion of the nation on a parallel occaſion. 


Lowndes. In 
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In order to leave nothing unſaid which can tend to ſet this matter Anſwers to 
in a clear light, I ſhall briefly give an anſwer to all theſe objections, nale ober- 
in the moſt diſtin manner I am capable of. I have gathered them 
from every quarter, particularly from Mr. Harris. I have endea- 
voured to ſtate them in all their force, and I thall anſwer them with 
candor, according to the principles laid down, and according to 


uncontroverted matters of fact. 


ANSWER to OBJECTION I. Here reply, that no > habit any pple That a 


can contract, is ſtrong enough to blind them with regard to their e wr 


intereſt. Nothing is ſo familiar in many countries, as to raiſe and ed at its 


worth by all 


ſink arbitrarily the numerary value of the ſeveral denominations of debiors, and 
coins; but no ſooner is the change made, than it becomes familiar, _ who 
even to the children of twelve and fourteen years old; and any 
perſon who has had occaſion to travel, muſt. have been aſtoniſhed 

at the acuteneſs of the common people in their knowledge of the 

value of coins. The habit of uniting ideas to old pounds ſterling 

will, upon a reſtitution A og the ſtandard , be found in the heads 

of ſellers and creditors; ; buyers and debtors will very quickly 

learn to profit of a deduction of 5 per cent. provided they are legally 
authoriſed to do it. It will greatly depend upon government to 
oblige commodities to follow the juſt proportion of their worth, by 
making converſions of the taxes, new regulations of aſlize, for 
bread, beer, &c. and by putting into the hands of the people con- 
venient tables for that purpoſe. When the thing is once under- 

ſtood, the execution will be eaſy. 


Answ. II. Could it be made out that the ſtandard of the pound If the ſtan- 
ſterling is affixed to the ſtatute of Elizabeth, and not to the coin, we "ſ 
this objection would be invincible. Bur were the matter fo, the ſtatute, 
payment of all obligations might be exacted by weight of ſilver ; bined — 
becauſe the ſtatute regulates nothing elſe. A man owes me a thou- — 44 
ſand pounds, he makes me a legal offer of ſilver or gold coin to the 
current value, were the ſtandard affixed to that ftatute, I ſhould 


Dave the privilege to refuſe both the current ſpecies, if light or ill 
Geges 2 proportioned, 


— 
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proportioned, and demand of him to weigh me down 1718700 
grains of fine ſilver, or 18;8060 grains weight of the nation's ſilver 
As this is not the caſe, the ſtandard is not affixed to the ſtatute of 
Elizabeth ; conſequently, not affixed to an invariable meaſure ; 
conſequently, muſt vary according as the coin varies, to which alone 
it is by law attached. | | 
No body ci Answ, III. That if it is ſaid, that the pound ſterling is in any caſe 
pay 1718.7 Of the value of 1718.7 grains of fine filver, I am entitled to aſk who. 
22 * can force any man in Great Britain to pay him at that rate? But if 
2 it be true on the contrary, that there is not any pound ſterling due 
| within that kingdom which may not be legally acquitted with 113 
grains of fine gold, or with 1638 grains of fine filver, then I am 
authoriſed to ftate the preſent value of the pound fterling at that 
rate. If this be the caſe, then the addition of one grain of ſilver or 
of gold more, in a new coinage, neceſfarily implies a raiſing of 
the ſtandard. - 
That it is As w. IV. This objection lies againſt the rubbing of the coin, 
lobe gu. not againſt the regulation of the mint. I have frequently obſerved, 


lation of the 


mint, but that it is the rubbing of the coin which of itſelf debaſes the ſtan- 
en dard, in ſpite of the ſtatute as it ſtands, but not in ſpite of what 


which muſt - g 
debaſe the It might be. 


ſtandard. | There is no doubt, that as long as any nation permits her current 
coin to paſs below the ſtandard weight, by virtue of the ſtamp, 
ſhe by that neglect, opens a door to the debaſement of the ſtandard, 
and totally diſappoints that part of the ſtatute which regulates the 
weight - conſequently the act of making a new coinage afterwards, 
at the then debaſed value, is not of itſelf a new debaſement. . 

The new coinage, in that caſe, is a temporary interruption. put 

to the circulation of coin unequally worn, which is what occaſions, 
more than any thing, the progreſſive debaſement of the ſtandard; 
but it is no new debaſement in itſelf, nor is it any preſervative 
againſt debaſements for the future. 


It 


„ 
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If it be not provided by ſtatute, that debtors ſhall make good the 

weight of the coin with which they pay, in one way or other, of 
neceſſity the ſtate muſt either go on regularly debaſing her ſtandard 

every new coinage, or be obliged to raiſe it by jerks, to the detri- 

ment of all the debtors who have contracted during the preceding 
debaſement. 

Axs w. V. The compariſon between the ſtandard weights in the That people 

exchequer, with the ſtandard of the pound ſterling, is not juſt. If a . obliged 


to meaſure 
merchant offers me grain, bullion, or cloth, by a meaſure which by the ſtan- 


is not of the legal content, weight, or length, I may refuſe it. I 3 
have even an action againſt him for fraudulent dealing, in caſe N | 
ſhall have unwarily accepted of the merchandize. But I cannot 2 | 
reclaim (as has been ſaid) the meaſure of the money-unit according und. 
to the ſtatute. 1 

Now let me ſuppoſe, that for 40 years no acceſs could be got to the i 
ſtandard meaſures of the exchequer, that during this time all the ! 
meaſures of the nation ſhould be debaſed ; that notwithſtanding this, 1 
the landlords over all England ſhould continue to ſtipulate their rents 
in grain, by the debaſed buſhel of their reſpective counties: if after 
40 years of ſuch confuſion, the exchequer ſhould be opened, and | 
all meaſures fitted to the ſtandards, would it not be a horrid piece 1 
of injuſtice not to allow both landlords and farmers who had 1 
entred into leaſes within the 40 years, the liberty of converting 
their rents from the debaſed to the fandard buſhel. 

Answ. VI. This objection proceeds entirely on the ſuppoſition, That the 
that it is the altering the flatute, and not the rubbing of the coin, or the e 


light money 
changing the proportion of the market price of the metals which debaſes the when called 


in does not 1 

ſtandard. fall upon te ö 

Were that propoſition true, the conſequence drawn from it would Hm if 
be true alſo, to wit, that the loſs by the wearing of the coin re- 
mains entirely ſuſpended until the worn coin is all at once cried 
down. But if I can prove, that the wearing of the coin does not 

fall upon the perſon in whoſe hands it is found when cried down, N 


' except 


— 


— 
: 
4 


. _ 3 Pager 
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except only ſo far as it happens to be below the mean weight of the 
whole-currency, or ſo far as the perſon is a debtor, and unjuſtly 
obliged, by an arbitrary law, to pay what he had received in light, 
with heavy coin. If this, I ſay, be true, I hope it will follow, that 
0 there is not the leaſt force in this objection. This conſequence 1s 
= plain. 
| It is certain, that by the wearing of the coin there is a loſs in- 

| | curred by ſomebody ; if it be proved that it is not incurred by the 

perſon in whoſe hands the light coin is found when cried down, 

" it muſt follow, that it has already fallen proportionally upon thoſe 

Wl who, in the mean time, have been conſidering it as of the ſtandard 

* value, while it has been really below it. 

1 Here follows the proof of this propoſition. 

I ſhall ſuppoſe the ſilver coin of Great Britain is actually ſo worn 
as to be 5 per cent. lighter than its ſtandard weight at a medium. If 
4 at that time the ſilver is ordered to be recoined of the ſtandard 
if weight, I ſay the currency, after the coinage, will be 5 per cent. 
better than before. Ought not then all merchandize to fall 5 per 
1 | cent. 1n value upon this revolution. 
| | Two men (A) and (B) have, the day before the calling in of the 
| light ſpecie, each a thouſand pounds ſterling of it in tale; (A) goes 
ii to market and buys corn with his thouſand pounds, (B) keeps his 
1 | 85 coin, and next day is obliged to carry it to the mint, where he ſells 
. it at 5 per cent. diſcount; that is, for nine hundred and fifty pounds 
| 1 | of new heavy filver coin. (B) after this operation goes to market ; 
and finding grain fallen in the price 5 per cent. he with his nine 
hundred and fifty pounds, buys juſt as much as (A) had bought the 
day before with his thouſand pounds. I aſk what loſs (B) has ſut- 
fered in carrying his ſilver to the mint? 

But if we ſuppoſe the thouſand pounds in filver tale money, 
which (B) had, to be worn more than at the rate of 5 per cent. then 
he would loſe all the difference; becauſe the price of things would 


fall only according to the general proportion of the riſe upon the 
2 valuc 
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value of the currency: but on the other hand, he would gain upon 
the ſuppoſition that his thouſand pounds ſhould happen to be leſs 
worn than the 5 per cent. 

Can any thing, therefore, be more abſurd, than to appoint by 
law, that one, who ſhall at this time happen to be indebted for a 
thouſand pounds, ſhall be obliged to pay this thouſand pounds in 
heavy money, when he had borrowed it in light. 

We have ſeen how (B) in buying corn with nine hundred and 
fifty pounds of the new coin, got as much as (A) had got the day 
before with his thouſand. But ſuppoſe they had both bought 
grain the day before the crying down of the coin, (A) with his mo- 
ney, (B) with a note payable next day, how abſurd muſt any law 
be, which ſhould oblige (B), for one day's credit, to pay at the rate 


of 5 per cent. increaſe of price; and this becauſe of the accident of 


calling in of the money: an event he could neither foreſee or pre- 
vent. 

We may, therefore, conclude, that while the coin of a nation is 
upon the decline from the ſtandard value of the unit (as it ought 
to be preſerved by ſome invariable meaſure) thoſe only through 
whoſe hands it circulates, loſe upon what they have, in proportion 


to the debaſement of the ſtandard, while the coin remains in their 
hands. 


Axsw. VII. It has been ſaid, and I think proved, that in a trading That inland 
dealings 
cannot ſup- 


nation, ſuch as England is, nothing can long ſupport the value of 
the money-unit (while affixed entirely to the coin, and while coin- 


age is free) above the intrinſic value of the metals contained in it. where there 


are money- 
jobbers or 


I muſt now ſhew how the operations of foreign trade have the effect 


port the 
ſtandard 


of regulating the value of the currency, in the hands even of thoſe foreigu 


who conſider coin merely as money of accompt ; who give it and 
receive it by tale; and who never attend to the circumſtances of 

weight, or proportion between the metals. 
The price of commodities, in a trading nation, is not ſettled by 
private convention, but by market prices. Foreign markets regu- 
late 


commerce. 


_ —_ nm tw 
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late the price of grain, which regulates, in a great meaſure, that 
of every other thing ; and the price of grain is regulated by the 
value which other nations pay for the pound ſterling, by which the 
grain is bought. If, therefore, the lightneſs of the coin debaſes the 
value of the pound ſterling in foreign markets, it muſt, for the 
ſame reaſon, raiſe the price of the grain bought with theſe pounds 
ſterling ; becauſe the value of the pound ſterling has no influence 
upon the value of grain abroad. The domeſtic competition be- 
tween the merchants in the buying of the grain at home, informs 
the farmers of its value abroad ; and they, without combination of 
circumſtances, eſteem it and ſell it for inland conſumption, at a 
value proportioned to what it bears in foreign markets; that is to 
ſay, proportioned to the actual value of the coin. Thus Engliſh 
farmers, although in buying and ſelling they do not attend to the 
weight of the coin, regulate their prices exactly as if they did. 

I aſk, What is meant by this expreſſion, that the lightneſs of the 
coins is no ways confidered in any of our internal dealings with one another. 
Currency by tale refers only to the legal ſtandard, as currency by weight doth 
to the coms themſelves? (Eflay upon money, Part ad, p. 79.) Will a 
perſon who conſiders his light ſhilling as a ſtandard coin, buy more 
- with it than if he conſidered it by its weight? Will any man in 
England ſell cheaper to a porter, who never conſidered his ſhilling 
farther than to look at the King's head, than he would to a Jew, 
who has had his ſhilling in a ſcale, and who knows to the fraction 
of a grain what it weighs? Which way, therefore, (in a trading 
nation) can money poſſibly be worth more than its weight? I com- 
prehend very well how one ſhilling may be better than another to 
a moneyyobber ; but I cannot conceive how any ſhilling whatever, 
which paſſes by tale, be it light or weighty, can ever be worth 
more than according to the mean weight of the preſent currency. 
People, therefore, who know nothing of the value of money, may 
loſe by giving away their heavy coin ; but I cannot ſee how ever 
they can gain in their inland dealings, or how they can ever cir- 

7 | culate 
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culate their light coin for more than the value of the preſent cur- 
rency. | | | 

We may, therefore, lay down the following principles: 1, 
That, in a trading nation ſuch as Great Britain, where coinage: is 
free, the value of tale- money is exactly in proportion to the mean 
weight of the whole currency. 24s, That the money- unit being 
only affixed to the coin, is exactly in proportion to its weight. 
3tio, That when the intrinſic valuc of all the coin is not in the 
exact proportion of its d tion, the operations of trade will 
ſtrike the average, or mean proportional. 410, That when this is 
done, thoſe, who pay by, tale, in coin which is worth more than 
the mean proportion, are really loſers; and thoſe who. pay. by 
tale in coin below. that value, are really gainers, whether the 
know it or not. 

As w. VIII. The authority given to coin, by its being every That public 
where received in the King's offices, is entirely confined to its cur- fupport the 
rency, and not to its value. The conſequence of its being received abu; = 
at the exchequer according to tale, makes coin which is not worth the value of 
a pound ſterling paſs as if it were ſo. This debaſes the value of "+ >a 
the pound, but gives no additional value to the coin. Is not this 
debaſing the ſtandard by authority, ſince it may oblige a creditor 
who lent 100 J. to accept of , of the value, as a legal payment, 

The pounds ſterling paid into the exchequer are no better, nor | 
will they buy more of any commodity, than the worſt pound ſter- 
ling that ever came out of the hands of a money-jobber ; and 
therefore contribute nothing to Keep up the value of the coin. 
Merchants who know the value of coin, are thoſe who regulate 
prices; and the public ſale of one hundredth, nay of one thou- 
ſandth part of a commodity ſold by retail through all the nation, 
is ſuſficient to regulate the price of it every where. If this be true, i 
to ſuppole that a pound ſterling being regulated by ſtatute, can 
add any thing to its value; or that my right is left unviolated, when 
J have. been every day for theſe forty years giving my pound for 

VOL. I. 0 R-M what 
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what I ought to buy for 19 ſhillings of Queen Elizabeth's ſtand- 
ard, is as ideal a repreſentation of the value of right as any thin g 
I have ever heard. 

If it be ſaid, that this right implies a title to be indemnified by 
a reformation, or a reſtitution of the ſtandard, for the loſs I have 
ſuſtained by the gradual debaſement of it: I reply, that a tate 
muſt examine the nature of my claim, and do me juſtice, without 
all doubt; but it does not follow as a conſequence, that becauſe 
a creditor in an old contract has been a loſer by his debtor, that 
therefore all the creditors in the nation ſhould ſhare in the benefit 
of his reſtitution, at the expence of debtors, from whom they 
have ſuffered no loſs. 

ANsw. IX. I own the ſcheme propoſed is pretty much the ſame 
with that propoſed by Mr. Lowndes ; and I muſt here give a fatis- 
factory anſwer how a project ſo ſolidly refuted in 1695, can uy 
be eligible in 1760. 

Firſt then, I ſay, that the queſtion was not then underſtood. Mr. 
Lowndes put it upon a wrong ue, and ſupported his argument 
upon wrong principles. He inſiſted, that his ſcheme implied no 
debaſement of the former ſtandard. He aſcribed the riſe of the 
price of bullion to the riſe of the intrinſic value of filyer, and not 
to the lightneſs of the coin with which it was bought. He always 
ſuppoſed, that the flamp, and not the ſubſtance, made the cur- 
rency. A light ſhilling and a heavy one were both ſhillings, ac- 
cording to him. He propoſed reducing the weight of the ſilver 
coin 20 per cent. below the ſtandard of Elizabeth, becauſe he was 
aſhamed to propoſe more ; but a reduction of 33 per cent. or rather 
5o, would hardly have brought the pound fterling to the mean 
value of the filver currency at that time. 

Mr. Locke, on the other hand, ſuppoſed the whole diſpute to reſt 

upon one point, to wit, Whether or not Mr. Lowndes's ſcheme im- 

- plied a debaſement of the ſtandard ? He reaſoned upon ſound 
principles, and with good ſenſe ; but he did not turn his attention 
tO 
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to the only object which fixes ours at preſent, to wit, the intereſts 
of thoſe who are engaged in permanent contracts. 

Mr. Lowndes's great argument for reducing the ſtandard was, 
that ſilver bullion was riſen to 65. 5 d. per ounce, (that is, that it 
might have been bought with 77 pence of ſhillings of vr part of a pound 
tray) and therefore he was of opinion, that the pound troy ſhould 
be coined into 77 ſhillings ; which was diminiſhing the value of 
the pound ſterling about 20 per cent. or ;. Mr. Locke anſwer- 
ed him very well, that the 77 pence were paid in clipped mo- 
ney, and that thoſe 77 pence were not in weight above 62 pence 
ſtandard coin. This anſwer is quite ſatisfactory. But I aſk, whe- 
ther Mr. Locke would have been of opinion that any man who 
had borrowed 1000 J. ſterling in this clipped money, ought to have 
been obliged, upon a reformation of the ſtandard, to pay back 
1000 J. ſterling in ſtandard weight? Theſe gentlemen, Mr. 
Lowndes and Mr. Locke, examined very ſlightly the influence 
which altering the ſtandard might have upon the interelt of debtors 
and creditors ; which is the only conſideration that makes the re- 
formation difficult to adjuſt at preſent. So great an influence in 
every political matter has the change of circumſtances ! Credit then 
was little known ; conſequently the maſs of debts in England was 
ſmall : now it is univerſally eſtabliſhed, and the maſs. of debts 
active and paſhve 1s very great, and forms a very conſiderable in- 
tereſt in Great Britain. 

In thoſe days the landed intereſt, and the intereſt of the crown, 
were only attended to. Trade at that time was almoſt at a ſtop, 
and had been ruined by a piratical war. The evil was palt a re- 
medy, conſiſtent with juſtice. Credit was very low, and daily de- 
clining, and demanded an inſtant reformation of the coin. Re- 
ſtoring the ſtandard was the moſt favourable, both for the landed 
intereſt and the exchequer ; and ſo it was gone into. The nation, 
and every debtor, was robbed by their creditors ; but they did not 
perceive it ; and what we do not ſee, ſeems to do us no harm. The 

H h h h 2 queſtion, 
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queſtion, therefore, is very different: - circumſtances muſt con- 
ſtantly be examined, and WR to theſe every political queſtion 
muſt be decided. 

I have already obſerved, how the introduction of milled coin 
had the effect of introducing the clipping of that part which had 
been coined with the hammer. Guineas, at the revolution, (if I 
am well informed) paſſed for 21 ſhnillings and ſixpence. Gold was 
then to ſilver, over all Europe, rather above the proportion of 1 to 
15, as appears by the famous regulation in 169, called the con- 
vention of Leipzick, when the German coinage was ſettled; and it 
appears alſo by the proportion obſerved in France; and in Spain it 
was ſtill higher, being as 1 to 16. At this rate 'we may be certain, 
that at the revolution the Engliſh ſilver was ſtandard weight; be- 
cauſe the guinea being left to ſeek its own price above 20 ſhillings, 
the ſtatute value, did not riſe above 21 ſhillings 6 pence, which 


marks the proportion to have been as 15.6 is to 1. The guinea, 


therefore, would not have failed to have riſen higher, had the ſil- 
ver com been light. 

From 1692 to 1695, that is, in three years time, (Locke's nander 
Confid. p. 74.) the progreſs of clipping went on with ſuch rapi- 
dity, that guineas roſe from 21 ſhillings 6 pence, to 30 ſhillings ; 
and according to a very ſenſible letter whach hes before me, {ſigned 
G. D. and printed in 1695, intituled, 4 Letter from an Engliſh mer- 
chant at Amſterdam, to his friend in London, I find there was at that 
time no determinate value at all for the pound ſterling : fo great 
was the difference of the currencies! As a proof, he ſays, that 100 
pounds ſterling in fikver, which ought to weigh 32 pounds troy, 'weighed 
then commonly between 14 and 18. At which rate guimeas were very 
cheap at zo ſhillings: they were worth above 40 ſhillings: and 
Davenant ſays, that five millions then borrowed by the ftate did 
not produce the value of two millions and a half. 

It would be foreign to the preſent purpoſe to enter into a parti- 
cular diſquifition, in order to ſhew the difference between the po- 

2 litical 
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litical ſtate of England then, and at preſent: let it ſuffice to re- 
mark in general, 

I. That there was then no poſſibility of determining what the 
current value of a pound ſterling was. It varied every month, and 
was daily declining. At preſent it is nearly of the fame ſtandard 
as it has been for many years. | 

II. The money-unit then had nothing to preſerve it at any deter- 
minate value. The filver, to which it was affixed, was clipped 
three times in a ycar, while the gold fought its value as a commo- 
dity. At preſent the gold cannot vary: the guinea is fixed, and 
muſt paſs for 21 ſhillings, let the filver be ever ſo light; and this 
gives a determinate value to the pound ſterling. 

III. In 1695, the whole diſorder had been coming on with rapi- 
dity ; at preſent it has advanced with imperceptible ſteps : conſe- 
quently, 

IV. At that time the number of permanent contracts which 
ſtretched beyond the æra of the debaſement of the ſtandard, were 
many; at preſent they are few. 

V. In 1695, a money'd intereſt was hardly known. The rich had 
their money in their cheſts ; now they have it in their pocket- book. 

VI. The difference between the currency and the legal ſtandard 
in 1695, was one half: at preſent it is one twentieth, | 

VII. The debts of the nation did not then exceed 12 millions: 
now they exceed 140 . 

VIII. Many ſums then had been borrowed on aſſignments of cer- 
tain branches of the exciſe, the amount of which was uncertain, 
and deficiencies (which in ſuch caſes are unavoidable) were not 
made good to the creditors. At preſent all is paid in determinate 
ſums of pounds ſterling. 

IX. And laſtly, the queſtion was not underftood. Locke and 
Lowndes felt, but did not e diſtinctly, wherein the difference of 
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their ſentiments conſiſted : and * who only feel never deſcribe. 
with perſpicuity. 
It was then generally imagined that a pound could never be more 
than a pound ; but at preſent people know how to reckon coin by 
grains, and ſee clearly that 1718 is more than 1638. 

For theſe reaſons I apprehend, that a ſcheme, ſimilar to that pro- 


| poſed by Mr. Lowndes, may now be mentioned without offence ; 


that the people of Great Britain are juſt now as good judges of 
what is for their intereſt, as they were in 1695. And if the deci- 
ſion of a former parliament is alledged in favour of the old ſtand- 
ard, I anſwer, that ſuch arguments are only good, when people are 
diſpoſed to pay a greater deference to the ſentiments of their fathers 
than their own ; which I am apt to believe is not the caſe at pre- 
ſent. 

If theſe anſwers are found ſatisfactory, we may conclude, that 
in whatever way the diſorder of the Britiſh coin is removed, the 
change ought to be made in ſuch a manner as neither to benefit 
or to prejudice any, but ſuch as have loſt or gained by the debaſe- 
ment of the ſtandard. Leſt, however, that theſe anſwers ſhould 
be perplexing only, without drawing conviction along with them, 
(which in matters of diſpute is frequently the caſe) I ſhall ſay 
ſomething farther upon this ſubject, with a view to reconcile two 
opinions, which are perhaps more oppoſite in appearance than in 
reality. | 

IJ have already apprized the reader, that I pretend to reaſon only 
upon principles, not upon exact information of facts. Circum- 
ſtances which are hid from me, will nevertheleſs work their full 
effect, and may render the beſt deduced principles deluſive, when, 
without attending to them, we pretend to draw concluſions. 

Now, ſuch circumſtances in the preſent caſe there muſt certainly 


be; otherwiſe every body in England would agree, that the ſtand- 


ard is at preſent actually debaſed, and that the reſtitution of it 


would effectually be railing it from what it has been for theie 
4 m my 
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many years. Upon this ſuppoſition, the conſequences we have 
drawn muſt be allowed by every body to be juſt and natural. 

Nothing, I think, is more certain, than that all men would be of 
the ſame opinion upon every propoſition, were ſuch propoſitions 
well underſtood, and did all parties make the application of them 
to the ſame object, and in the ſame ſenſe. 


If this be true, let me try to give a reaſon how it happens that 
there are different ſentiments in England upon the method of re- 
ftoring the ſtandard. 

I. Firſt then, the queſtion is not underſtood ; and the principal The queſ- 
thing which obſcures people's ideas concerning it, 1s their con- —＋ _ 
ſtantly attending to the denominations of the money of accompt, underſtood. 
inſtead of attending to the denominations of tlie coin. Theſe two 
things are univerſally confounded. A pound ſterling is always a 
pound ſterling, no doubt; but the grains of ſilver which compoſe 
one pound ſterling are not the ſame in number with thoſe which 
compoſe every pound ſterling. Now, the moment money is realized 
in the metals, and that the ſtandard meaſure of value fs affixed to 
them, let them be worn or not, it is very evident that nothing but 
the grains of the metal in the ſeveral pieces can repreſent the 
ſcale by which the coin becomes a meaſure of value. Whenever, 
therefore, people loſe fight of this undoubted truth, and begin to 
meaſure by the denominations of the ideal money of accompt, 
without examining whether that value be exactly realized or not, 
it is juſt the ſame thing as if they were to meaſure a length upon 
a plan without adjuſting their compaſſes to the ſcale, and upon a 
bare ſuppoſition that the opening they had, by accident might an- 
ſwer to the length they were to meaſure. 

II. The ſtate, in every country almoſt, is neghgent in inſtructing The true 
the people of the conſequences of every variation in the coin; and ar 
likewiſe negligent in providing againit the inconveniences. which E o: 1 


reſult from all changes in thoſe matters. It is not to be ſuppoſed i, not at- 


that the common people can exactly comprehend the conſequences i244 te. 
| | of 
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of making a pound ſometimes conſiſt of more ſilver and ſometimes 
of leſs. When the pieces are heavy however, they weigh them in 
their hand; and ſay this is good money; but when they find that they 
muſt give as much in tale of this good money to pay their debts, 
as if it had been light, they feel a regret, but they do not /e the in- 
Jullive of ſuch a regulation. 

Farther, when people find that upon a. 8 aof the coin 
they are ſtill obliged to acquit their obligations with the ſame de- 
nominations as before, is it not very natural for ſellers to inſiſt upon 

having the former prices for all ſorts of commodities. This is the 
reaſon Why the univerſal experience of France (which nation has 
been more accuſtomed to variations in their coin, than England) 
proves that merchandize docs not immediately riſe and fall accord- 
ing to the variations of the coin. But the operations of foreign 
trade, which are immediately felt and profited of by the trading 
part of the nation, inſenſibly affect the dealings of the body of the. 
people, and produce, after a certain time, thoſe effects, which ought 
to have followed immediately upon the innovation. 
Principle Now it is very certain that the principles we have been laying 
will not ope- down will not, in practice, anſwer, unleſs the ſtate ſhould lend a 
_—— hand, both by inſtructing their ſubjects in the nature of the change 


e intended, and by interpoſing their ee to ſee juſtice done 


ſtate. among them. 
When peo · - Thoſe who oppoſe the doctrine we have been laying down, go 
Ae upon the ſuppoſition that the law ought to order all obligations to 
another, be acquitted according to their denomination after the reformation 
ON of the ſtandard. I go upon the ſuppoſition that it is juſt, they ſhould 
be acquitted according to the intrinſic value. Where then lies the 
difference between our ſentiments? We are of the ſame opinion, 
as to the main queſtion : for were it true that prices were not to fink 
5 per cent. after the reformation, I ſhould be the laſt man to pro- 
poſe, that debtors ought to be allowed converſions in paying with 
the new ſtandard ; and I ſuppoſe that thoſe who ſupport the con- 
trary 
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trary ſentiment would be juſt as little inclined to oppoſe a conver- 
ſion, upon the ſuppoſition that ninety five pounds, after the ſup- 
poſed reformation, were to be equivalent, to all intents and pur- 
poſes, to a hundred at preſent. 


III. The cleareſt and the beſt reaſoners I have met with upon this Permanent 


contracts are 
confounded 
with ſale in 
this diſpute, 


ſubject, are apt upon ſome occaſions to confound the two ſpecies of 
circulation which we have endeavoured carefully to diſtinguith ; 
to wit, the involuntary which takes place in acquitting contracts 
already made, with the voluntary which takes place in common ſales. 
As an example of this, and as a means of reconciling opinions, 
and not with any intention of entring upon refutations, I ſhall here 
extract a paſſage from Mr. Harris upon coins, Part II. p. 96. and 
inſert in Italics what I think will explain the difference between our 
ſentiments. 

« You affirm (ſays he) that if the rate of a guinea be reduced one 
« ſhilling, there would be a loſs of the one and twentieth part 
« upon all the guineas in the nation ;” (yes, as often as debtors might 
be obliged to give them to their creditors for pounds flerhng) © but that 
„ there would be no loſs at all upon guineas, if they were ordered 
« to paſs for twenty one ſhillings, having in them no more filver 
« than there is at preſent in twenty ſtandard ſhillings.” (no, cer- 
tainly ; becauſe the debtor would pay his debt with the ſame number of gui- 
neas which he had borrowed.) © Strange, very ſtrange indeed, that 
« there ſhould be ſuch magic in the word ſhilling, and the number 
„ twenty one, as to make the ſame thing, only calling it by dit- 
« ferent names, have ſuch different effects! It is ſcarce neceſſary 
© to take any farther notice of ſuch a mere jingle of words; but 
out of tenderneſs to theſe young logicians, but more out of re- 
« gard to thoſe who may be deceived by them, it any ſuch there 
«* can be, I thall endeavour to ſhew, that our ſcheme is more fa- 
* vourable to them than their own. 
It is ſelf-evident that the nation would not loſe one farthing 
upon all the gold it exported, by a reduction of the mint price of 
VOL. I. 1111 gold: 


cc 


cc 
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gold: for this reduction would not in the leaſt debaſe the intrinſic 
* quality of the gold, and every guinea that went into foreign 
parts, would fetch there as much afterwards, as it doth at pre- 
* ene.” h 

What I have put in Italics clears up the opinion which the author 
endeavours to refute. He ſeems much ſurprized to find magic 
concealed under the word /þ:/lng, and twenty one, whereas there are 
no words more magical in all the jargon of aſtrology than in theſe; 
and in every term relating to the denominations of money of ac- 
compt. Is it not very magical, that the ſame quantity of filver at 
preſent found in twenty one light ſhillings, being coined into 
twenty ſtandard ſhillings, ſhould only acquit a pound ſterling of 
debt, and that were it coined again into twenty one ſhillings, it 


would acquit one pound one ſhilling of debt? Nay more, were it 
coined into a hundred ſhillings, it would acquit a debt of five 
pounds. | 

The doctrine, therefore, which the author endeavours to combat 
in this place, is not ſo ridiculous as it appeared to him; but he has 
not, in this place, attended to the difference between paying what 
one owes, and buying merchandize in the courſe of foreign trade. 
Let me illuſtrate this by an example. 

I come to my creditor with a guinea, and I ſay; I owe you 
twenty one ſhillings ; there you have them. No, ſays my creditor, 
that piece is but twenty, by the new regulation ; I muſt have one 
ſhilling more. There is no reaſoning here, the denomination of 
the coin muſt decide between us, not the weight, not the intrinſic 
value of what I had borrowed. ButT go to a ſhop to buy a hat, the 
Hatter aſks twenty ſhillings; I offer him a guinea and demand 
a ſhilling to be returned; ſays the hatter, That guinea is worth but 
twenty ſhillings: Very well, ſay I, if my piece of gold is worth no 
more than 20 ſhillings, your hat was, yeſterday, worth a ſhilling 
leſs than it, and, conſequently, to day is worth no more than 19 


ſhillings. I: 
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In the laſt example, magic has no effect, and to ſuch caſes Mr. 
Harris has only attended in the paſſage cited; but in the firſt, the 
magical word of a ſtatute, is capable to undo one half of the na- 
tion; although their ruin does not imply the exportation of a ſhil- 
ling out of the kingdom, or any benefit to foreigners, unleſs they 
be creditors to Great Britain. 


IV. The ſentiments which the people of England generally form 2. intereft 


of creditors 


upon this ſubject, are directed by thoſe of the higher claſſes. Theſe is always the 


are all of the claſs of creditors, and very naturally retain ſentiments ON 


analogous to their own intereſt, I am far from inſinuating any — 
the opinion 
of a nation. 


thing here to the prejudice of this claſs; all I mean is, that upon 
an obſcure point, people lean naturally to that fide which favours 
themſelves, eſpecially when the nation's intereſt, and rhe intereſt of 
juſtice, do not evidently declare againſt it. 

I call the higher claſſes of a people creditors ; becauſe they live 
upon a fortune already made, and draw their income from perma- 
nent contracts: and thoſe are the debtors, who are bound on the 
oppoſite fide of ſuch contracts. Beſides theſe two intereſts, there 


is another which can never be at the mercy of any arbitrary regu- 


lation as to money: thoſe, to wit, who live upon their induſtry, 
and who enter into no contract but that of ſale: they regulate their 
prices according to the intrinſic value of the coin at the time; 
whereas the others who are engaged in permanent contracts, muſt 
regulate their's according to the words of their contract, and the in- 
terpretation which the law puts upon thoſe words. Every man, 
therefore, whoſe fortune is already made, either in land, money, 
or ſalary, has an intereſt in ſeeing the ſtandard raiſed, and thoſe 
who are bound in permanent contracts with them, are thoſe only 
who can be hurt by it. 

Farther, the higher claſſes in Great Britain have always the pen- 
ning of the law, Is it then ſurpriſing, to find the intereſt of cre- 
ditors conſtantly attended to, in new regulations of the ſtandard ? 
When Princes arbitrarily debaſe the ſtandard, they debaſe it be- 

i cauſe 
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cauſe at ſuch a time they are virtually in the claſs of debtors: 
their expence then exceeds their income. On the contrary, when 
wars come to ceaſe, and when their expences are reduced within 
the compaſs of their revenue, they raiſe the ſtandard: becauſe they 
become then of the claſs of creditors. 

This principle is a key to all the myſtery of the a valling and fink-- 
ing of the numerary value of the French coin in former times, be- 
fore public credit was eſtabliſhed among them. 

Now let us apply-this reaſoning to. the preſent caſe. 

Since in all changes upon the coin we find (of late) the intereſt 
of creditors. conſtantly attended to in Great Britain, is it not very. 
natural for people to reaſon upon the ſuppoſition that there is no 
injuſtice in raiſing the ſtandard; and is it not natural to ſuppoſe 
that government will act upon the ſame principles in their future 
regulations of the ſtandard, as upon the laſt occaſion in 1695 
Every one, therefore, whoſe fortune is made, finds it his intereſt 
to have the ſtandard brought back to what it was formerly ; and: 
he does not perceive the injury ſuch a regulation would do to his 
debtors. On the other hand, the merchants ſee plainly that if this. 
ſtandard ſhould be reſtored upon an imaginary principle of juſtice, 
the prices of commodities will not fall as they ought to do, and as 

foreign trade requires they ſhould ; they are therefore againſt raiſing 
the ſtandard, becauſe it will be a prejudice to trade, a clog upon 
exportation, and therefore a loſs to themſelves. 

This, I think, very naturally accounts for the difference of opi- 
nion among the people of England, upon a matter of very gene-- 
ral concern, and nothing is fo eaſy as to reconcile all thoſe intereſts 
by doing juſtice to every one, and injuſtice to none. 

Application As an illuſtration of this ſubject; I ſhall cite a recent example 
fr my of a change made in the circulation of Dutch ducats, executed by 
3 that wiſe nation, ſeemingly in direct oppoſition to the principles 
Daich with here laid down, and exactly conſiſtent with thoſe we are endea-- 


ſpe& t 
their 4 vouring to explode. 


The. 
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The States General lately called down all the light ducats, and 
ordered them to go by weight, as bullion, without making any 
allowance to ſuch as might ſuffer by it. 

This regulation, and a new coinage of ducats, had the immediate 
effect of raiſing the value of that ſpecies of current money; conſe- 
quently, it may be ſaid, that debtors by that regulation have been 
proportionally hurt, by an act of one of the wiſeſt governments in 
Europe, if our principles are admitted to be juſt. But before this 
concluſion can be-drawn, circumſtances muſt be examined. 

Ducats in Holland are the price, not the meaſure of value, having 
no fixed legal denomination. The current ſilver coin is what the 
ſtate, and all the mercantile intereſt attend to: and in proportion 
as this current ſilver coin or bank ſpecies is become light, the agio 
upon that currency has riſen. The agio then, in combination with 
every currency, furniſhes an invariable meaſure for value, as well 
as the bank money of Amſterdam ; and to that every one attends. 
who regards his intereſt. 


The ſtate, therefore, by this arbitrary meaſure, or ſudden revo- 
lution on the ducats, did not hurt any debtor; becauſe debtors 
never were obliged to give ducats in payment. 

Will any one ſay that the Dutch filver currency, now that the 
agio is high, is of equal value in inland dealings as formerly when 
it was low: and mult not the fame argument hold with reſpect to 
the currency of Great Britain, although no ſuch thing as agio be 
there known? Or will it be ſaid, that becauſe the Dutch, who 
have an invariable meaſure of value independent of their coin, 
make an arbitrary operation upon their currency, which is only 
price; that therefore the Engliſh, who have no invariable meaſure 
of value independent of their coin, may make a ſimilar operation 
upon theirs ? 

Thus it is that circumſtances influence our deciſions upon all All deſc; 
political matters; and principles well deduced do not ceale to be * POR 
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true, although they appear contradictory to experience, in Caſes depend 
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where every circumſtance is not exactly known. For this reaſon, 


T ſhall be very far from deciding as to the part proper to be taken 


by the Britiſh government; I go no farther than to point out plain 
principles; it is the buſineſs of ſtateſmen to 9 apply them RY 
£0 circumſtances. 


GH AF: © Am, 


In what Senſe the Standard may be ſaid to have been debaſed by 
Law, and in what Senſe it may be ſaid to have ſuffered a gradual 
Debaſement by the Operaticn of political Cauſes, 


N the courſe of this inquiry, the ſtandard has been repreſented 
ſometimes as having been debaſed by law, above thirty years 
ago, to 113 grains fine gold, at which it remains at preſent, and 
ſometimes as having gradually declined for theſe many years. 
Theſe propoſitions are true, though they appear inconfiſtent, or 
at leaſt inaccurate ; and they muſt now be ſet in a clear light. 
I have had no opportunity of tracing the progreſs of the variations 
as to the price of the metals in the Engliſh market from the begin- 


ning of this century ; and to ſupply the want of exact obſervation, 


I have gone upon the following ſuppoſitions: 1, That while the 
guineas were left to find their own value (being regulated by the 
law below their worth, and not being confidered as a lawful money) 
they naturally would fix themſelves according to the market pro- 
portion of the metals, 2. That, at the time the ſtandard was affixed 
to the guineas in conjunction with the ſilver, and both were made 
lawful money, the value of the guineas was exactly inquired into 
806 regulated at their preciſe value. 


5 | From 
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From theſe circumſtances I conclude, that after this affixing the Debaſed by 
ſtandard to both ſpecies, the leaſt variation in the proportion of the dee 
metals muſt have had the effect of throwing the ſtandard (as I may gold. 
call it) upon that metal which was the leaſt valuable in the coin: 
and ſince it is certain, that for thirty years backward, at leaſt, gold 
coin of equal denomination has been leſs valuable than ſilver, pay- 
ments have been made, commonly, in gold, under the ſanction of 
law, while the filver has been melted down or exported ; for thefe 
reaſons, I have frequently repreſented the ſtandard as long ago de- 
baſed by law to the value of 113 grains fine gold; and I believe 


I have advanced nothing but the truth. 


Here we may conclude, that it is impoſſible for any law to keep Effects 


the ſtandard attached both to the gold and the ſilver coin at once, — 


without preſerving conſtantly the market proportion of the metals 0 8 
O — 


at par, with the numerary value of the coins. The riſe of ſilver metals has 


t- 
for one week in the London market is a cauſe of the ſilver coin's N 


being melted; and during that week, all payments will be made _ OG 


in gold. If the week following, gold ſhould riſe above the propor- ments. 
tion fixed in the coin, gold coin would be melted, and payments 


would be made in ſilver. 


L do not, at preſent, conſider the ſmall circulation either among Payments: 
de b 
the nobility, or among the commons; but I attend to the great banker re. 


circulation among bankers, who have all the ſpecie in the nation Snare all 
in their hands once in a year;. and I fay, that the payments they 

make muſt influence thoſe of all others. Every gentleman pays with 

the money his banker gives him: did the bank of England find its 
intereſt in paying in ſilver, would it not ſoon become plentiful in 
circulation, and would not payments begin to be made. 1n it pre- 
ferably to gold? 

The ſtandard, therefore, has been. debaſed by law by being 


affixed to the gold, of which metal the pound fterling has uni- 
formly, for theſe thirty ycars paſt, been worth 1 13 grains, in new: 


guineas. 
But 
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But IJ have alſo ſaid, that the ſtandard has been gradually dimi- 
niſhing; conſequently it might be objected, that if a pound ſter- 
ling was, thirty years ago, equal to 113 grains of gold, if it has 
been ever ſince at that ſtandard, and if it be to-day 113 grains of 
gold, it cannot be ſaid to have been gradually diminiſhing. The 
anſwer is evident, when we reflect upon our principles. 

The ſtand. The ſtandard affixed to the gold has been diminiſhing, becauſe 


al baſed, theſe 113 grains of gold have been diminiſhing in their value with 
— ng n= regard to the filver. When the guinea, in 1728, was fixed at 21 
ſhillings, the pound ſterling was fixed thereby at 113 grains fine 
gold, as has been ſaid ; conſequently, if that weight of gold was 
then worth 1718.7 fine filver, there was no debaſement made by 


that ſtatute : but in conſequence of that ſtatute, the debaſement 


muſt take place the moment the ſilver roſe in its value. 
I am not authorized, by any fact, to advance, that at the time 
the guineas were brought down from 21 ſhillings 6 pence to 21 
ſhillings, the metals in the coin were not put at the exact propor- 
tion they then bore in the Engliſh market. The great Sir Iſaac 
Newton was the perſon conſulted in that matter, and to criticiſe his 
deciſion without plain evidence, would be raſh. All I ſhall fay is, 
that in France the proportion then was 1 to 142, although accord- 
ing to the Englith ſtatute it was regulated as 1 to 15.21. 
The propor- a 
tion of the Let us therefore ſuppoſe, that in 1728, the metals were at the 
_— proportion of 1 to 15.21; and that 113 grains of fine gold were 


1728, ſup- 


4 = really worth 1718.7 grains of fine filver. 
ave been : 
as 15.21 is But the filver having riſen, the ſtandard, for this reaſon, has, 


"4 been thrown upon the gold, and has conſtantly remained at 113 


By what pro-, a REES” , 5 
Vo fre grains (that is, in new guineas;) and as the metals have varied 


greſlion the 


_ from the proportion of 1 to 15.21, tothat of 1 to 14.5, by the ſame 
debaſed, ſteps has the value of the pound fterling, in ſilver, changed from 
1718.7, to 1638.5; which 1638.5 is to 113 as 14.5 is to 1: and were 
the proportion between gold and ſilver to come by ſlow degrees to 


the Chineſe proportion of 1 to 10, the pound ſterling would ſtill 
8 remain 
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remain at 113 grains of fine gold, as it has beeriſince the ycar 1728; 
but the fflver coin would either be melted down, or ſo rubbed 
away, as to make a pound ſterling of it weigh no more than 1130 
grains of fine filver, ſo as to bring it to the * of 10 to 1, | ? 
together with the metals, en | ; 
Does not this evidently ſhew the defect any fixing the {ſtandard | 
either to one or to both the ſpecies !? | | | 
+ As a. farther illuſtration. of this matter, witch, becauſe of its 
importance, cannot, I think, be too often repeated, I ſhall thew, + il 
in a very few words, how far people are miſtaken, when they 
imagine that by reducing the guineas to 20 ſhillings, and re-coin- | 
ing the ſilver according to the plan propoſed, the ſtandard of the 
pound ſterling will be bronght to that of Elizabeth. The fland- 


When Elizabeth fixed the ſtandard of the pound ſterling at zdf Eliza- 


beth for the 
1718.7 grains of fine ſilver, the proportion of the metals, Accord- pound ſter- 


ing to the table in the eſſay of money and coins above cited, was 70 * 
as 10.905 to 1; conſequently that pound paid in gold was, in 1601, gains fi- 


vert and 
equal to 157.6 grains fine gold. 1 thnken 
Had, therefore, by accident, the ſtandard been then fixed to the N * 


gold, in place of the ſilver, and had che ſilver ever ſince been con- The gold 


ſidered as a commodity, the pound ſterling at preſent would be fhndrd of 


her pound 
worth 157.6 grains of fine gold, and conſequently worth 2285.3 worth, at 


? preſent, 
grains fine ſilver, at the proportion of 14.5 tor; whereas, having 2285.3 
been fixed to the ſilver, it has been kept at the old ſtandard of e, — 
1718.7, and conſequently is worth no more than 118.5 grains of 
ſine gold. 

Now ſuppoſing that in the year 1601, three different payments The varia- * 
of a pound ſterling had been made, and locked up in a cheſt till wc Perſon 
this day, let us inquire What would be the value of each at pre- produced 
ſent, were they to be melted down, and fold as bullion in the asg, 
Engliſh market. The firſt payment I ſhall ſuppoſe to have been“ FElzabeth. 
made in ſilver, to the value of 1718.5 grains ſinc filver, which 
make of ſtandard filver 1858.06 grains; this ſold at the rate of | 

VOL. I. KTR ( sz pence 
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65 pence an ounce, the preſent ſuppoſed value of ſilver, at the rate 

2 25 of the gold, when full weight, makes £ x Oo 114, The ſecond 

preſent cuc- Payment I ſhall ſuppoſe to have been made in gold, to the value of 

$0309. 4 157.6 grains fine gold, which makes of ſtandard gold 171.9 grains, 

— this at the mint price of gold, that is, £ 3 17 104 the ounce, 
4 1 7 101 makes of preſent ſterling, (1 7 107. 

The third payment I ſuppoſe to have: been made, one half in 

gold, one half in ſilver, which makes 859.36 grains fine ſilver, 


ants hind; and 78.8 grains of fine gold, which, at the above OT 


— <_—t= TS — = - — 


— — Yo — ws, — 
L — ——— —— 


1 makes for the ſilver — — - 4 0/80 32 

I 4 51 . 2 3 

ö And for the gold. — 2 2 8 | & O 13 II f#7 
Together - — L I 4 5 + 


Thelaſtis Here we have three different nas ſterling, produced purely 
E of by the variation in the proportion. of the metals, although in 


E 1601, they muſt have been abſolutely the ſame. Which of the 
pound ſter- three, therefore; is the ſtandard of Elizabeth? Is it not evident, 
— that it can be no other than according to the value of that pound 


naar) mag which was paid; half in gold; and half in ſilver? And is it not 
filver, and alſo plain, that this is the exact arithmetical mean proportional be- 
3 tween the gold and the ſilver? Let the ſilver and the gold. pounds 
be added. together, they make Z 2 8 104; the half of which is 

the value of that pound which was paid half in gold, and half in 

ſilver, to wit, G1 4 5:5 of the prefent gold currency, reckoning 
ſtandard filver at 65 pence per ounce, and gold at the mint price. 

To realize this value exactly in gold and filver, while the propor- 

tion remains as 1 to 14. 5, it would be proper to put into the pound 

ſterling: 2001.9 grains troy. fine filver, and 138.04 grains of fine 

gold. Theſe quantities of the metals would anſwer exactly to the 

value of Z 1. 4 lo, the mean proportional above mentioned. 

Here then is the ſtandard of Elizabeth: if it has any excellence 


im it above: all others, it might be preferred. 


1 * 
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+ It muſt however be obſerved, that it will remain the ſtandard But may 
only whilſt the proportion of 1 to 14.5, upon which it has been moment“ ? 

| eſtabliſhed, ſhall remain unvaried between the metals; and it will 

vary from where it mi ght be at. preſent ſettled, in the ſame man- 

ner as it has varied at all times from the year 1601, to wit, accord- 

ing to the viciſſitudes which ſhall happen in the proportion of the 

metals. But at every period of time, and in all different varicties 

of proportion between gold and filver, no problem is more eaſily 

reſolved than that of the mean proportional between the gold and 

ſilver, the moment one knows the proportion of the metals at 

the time ; as ſhall be demonſtrated in a following chapter. 

During the whole ſeventeenth century, gold roſe in its value; Gold roſs 
or to expreſs this as the French writers do, the proportion of the me- — . or | 
tals was increaſing, from that of 1 to 10.905, to that of 1 to 15; and entry: 
in Spain it got up to that of 1 to 16. The ſtandard, therefore, 
being fixed by Elizabeth to the filver, was then attached to that 
metal which was the leaſt ſought for; and who knows whether 
the mercantile intereſt at that time, and in the ſucceeding reigns, 
did not find it their intereſt to keep it attached to the ſilver, for the 
ſame reaſon they now with it attached to the gold ? 

Since the beginning of this century the metals have taken a dif- and filver 

3 has riſen 

ferent turn, and now the proportion is diminiſhing ; that is to ſay, the face the be. 
value of filver is riſing; the conſequence of which is, that the DET. 
mercantile intereſt would gladly have the ſtandard fixed to the 
gold; becauſe in this caſe, (the proportion of the metals being 
upon the diminiſhing hand) the ſtandard of the pound will gra- 
dually diminiſh, and trading men will thereby gain, according to 
the principles above laid down. | 

From what has been ſaid, the reader may reconcile me with my- 
ſelf, when I ſometimes have ſpoken of the ſtandard of the pound 
ſterling, as having been debaſed by law thirty years ago, to 113 
grains of gold; and when, upon other occaſions, I have repre- 
ſented it as having deſcended by degrees to where it is at preſent. 


K k k k 2 Had 
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Had I involved. my reaſoning in all the diſtinctions which I have. 
now explained, Iſhould have loſt my. way, and perplexed my ſub- 
ject, inſtead of. throwing light upon it. I ſhall hereafter examine 
how theſe: SITE INE may be: — to in a ne regulation 
o& the mine. >, ro 

Providing the fnbject be. a underſtood, men of capacity will! 
be found to execute this great operation according to Juſtice, in 
ſpight of the moſt perplexing combinations. 

Let me here recapitulate a few Poſitions, Wich Wwe. may no w-]¾jũ 
have occaſion to apply. | 

Some poſi- I. The ſtandard is debaſed by being fixed by ſtatute to 113 grains 

— of fine gold, not by the act of fixing it, but by the riſing of the 
ſilver fince that time, which the ſtatute could not prevent: and gold 
being NOW the metal the leaſt- ſought for, is become the ſtandard : 
of the pound ſterling, and regulates its value ſo, that no ſilver 
coin, which 18 above the 8 of the gold, can remain in 
currency. | , | 

IT. That according as the proportion of the metals ſhall dimi- 
niſh from chat it is at preſent, the ſtandard will ſtill fall lower 
with reſpect to ſilver, but will remain fixed with reſpect to — at 
113 grains. 5980 

III. That the true value of the pound ſterling will er be 
Found i in the mean proportion between 113 grains fine gold, and 
1638.5 grains fine filver. | 

IV. That if light guineas are allowed to paſs current, the ſtand- 
ard will fall below the 113 grains, and the price of gold bullion . 
will riſe above ( 3 17 104 in the Engliſh market. 

V. That upon calling in the light guineas afterwards, a hurt- 
will be done to. all thoſe who have contracted during their cur- 


rency. . 


- 
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u cumſtances to be attended to in a new Regulation" of tbe 
Britiſh Coin. 


THINK I have ſufficienty laid open all the principles. 
which can influence a new regulation of the Britiſh ſtandard, . 
as far as a change may influence either the value of the money- 
unit, or the intereſts within the ſtate. 
As to the firſt, it has been ſaid above, that if, by the future re- 
gulation, any change whatſoever ſhall be made upon the value of 
the money-unit, as it ſtands at. preſent, the adopting any other 
whatſoever is a thing purely arbitrary. | 
Io people: who do not underſtand the nature of ſuch operations. The adope- 


it may have an air of juſtice: to ſupport the unit at what is com- ing the 


ſtandard of 
monly believed to be the ſtandard of Queen Elizabeth, to wit, at Elizabeth 
1718. 5 grains of fine ſilver. e | wr gong 


The regulating the ſtandard of both ſilver and gold to 2 fine, advantages. 
and the pound ſterling, to four ounces ſtandard ſilver, as it ſtood Mars LL 825 
during the reign of Queen Mary I. has alſo its advantages, as, 
Mr. Harris has obſerved. It makes the crown piece to weigh juſt. 
one ounce; the ſhilling four penny weight, and the penny eight. 
grains; conſequently, were the ne ſtatute: ta bear, that the weight 
of the coin ſhould: regulate its currency upon certain occaſions, 
the having the pieces adjuſted to certain aliquot parts of weight, 
would make weighing eaſy, and would accuſtom the common. 
people to judge of the value of money by its weight, and not by, 
the ſtamp. | | 

In that caſe, there might "Bn nien i in — iking: tt G.gold. = | 
coins of the ſame weight wich the ſilver; becauſe the proportion | 


* - 
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of their values would then conſtantly be the ſame with the pro- 
portion of the metals. The gold crowns would be worth at pre- 
ſent, 37. 12 5. 6d. the half crowns 1 /..165, 3 d. the gold ſhillings 

- 14s. and 6 d. and the half 7. and 3 d. This was antiently the 
Nactice in the Spaniſh mints. 

I have, in one place, mentioned the pound trop as the beſt weight 
of all for the pound ſterling ; and fo it would be, were the pound 
ſterling, - by its nature, ſuſceptible of being fixed to any determi- 

nate quantity of the metals. But what I there ſuggeſted was only 
thrown out to ſhew, that the choice af any other value than the 
preſent is a matter of no conſequence, when all intereſts within 
doors are properly taken care of, and when confuſion and * 
plexity are avoided in making the alteration. 
Converſions The intereſts within the ſtate can, I think, be nowiſe perfotly 
— protected but by. permitting converſions of value from the old to 
the new ſtandard, whatever it be, and by regulating the footin g 
of ſuch converſions by act of parliament, according to circum- 
ſtances. The intention of this chapter is to point out ſome circum- 
ſtances to which it would be proper to attend; and to propoſe a 
ſcheme of eſtabliſhing a new ſtandard, which might e ren- 
der converſions and regulations leſs neceſſary. 

Schemes are here propoſed, not to be adopted, but as a means 
of ſetting this important matter in different lights, and thereby, 
perhaps, of furniſhing hints to ſome ſuperior genius, who may 
form a plan liable to fewer inconveniences than any I can deviſe, 

Every in- For this purpoſe, I ſhall examine thoſe intereſts which will 
ey Lago chiefly merit the attention of government, when they form a re- 
be examin- gulation for the future acquitting of permanent contracts already. 
* entred into. Such as may be contracted afterwards will naturally 


follow the new ſtandard. 
Landed i- The landed intereſt is, no doubt, the 4 conſiderable in the 
tereſt exa - nation. Let us therefore examine, in the firſt place, what regula- 


Ur . it may be proper to make, in order to do juſtice to this great 
claſs, 
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claſs, with reſpect to the land- tax on one hand, and with reſpect 
to their leſſees on the other. 

The valuation of the lands of England was made many years 
ago, and reaſonably ought to be fupported at the real value of the 
pound ſterling at that time, according to the principles already 
laid down. The general valuation, therefore, of the whole King- 
dom will riſe according to this ſcheme. This will he conſidered as 
an injuſtice ; and no doubt it would be ſo, if, for the future, the 
land tax be impoſed as heretofore, without attending to this cir- 
cumſtance ; but as that impoſition is annual, as it is laid on by 
the landed intereſt itſelf, who compoſe: the parliament, it is to be 
fuppoſed that this great claſs will, at leaſt, take'care of their own 
intereſt, « 

Were the valuation of the lands to be ſtated e to the 
valuation of the pound ſterling of 1718.7 grains of ſilver, which 
is commonly ſuppoſed: to be the ſtandard of Elizabeth, there would 
be no great injury done : this would raiſe the valuation only 5 per 
cent. and the Jand tax in proportion. 

There is no claſs of inhabitants in all England ſo much at their- 
eaſe, and ſo free from taxes, as the claſs of farmers. By livin g. 
in the country, and by conſuming the fruits of the earth without 
their ſuffering any alienation, they avoid the effect of many ex- 
ciſes, which, by thoſe who live in corporations, are felt upon 
many articles of their conſumption, as well as on thoſe which are: 
immediately loaded with theſe impoſitions. For this reaſon it will 
not, perhaps, appear unreaſonable, if the additional 5 per cent. on: 
the land tax were thrown upon this claſs, and not upon the land- 
lords. 

with reſpect to leaſes, it may be obſerved, that we Have gone 
upon the ſuppoſition that the pound ſterling, in the year 1728, was: 
worth 1718.7 grains of fine filver, and 113 grains of fine gold! 


There would, I think, be no injuſtice done the leſſees of all. tlie: 
lands in the kingdom, were their rants to be fixed at the mean pro- 


Portiom 
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portion of theſe values. We have obſerved how the pound ſterling 
Has been gradually diminiſhing in its-worth from that time; by 
the gradual riſe of the ſilver. This mean proportion, therefore, 
will nearly anſwer to what the value of the pound ſterling was 
ſeventeen years ago; that is to ſay, in 1543 ; ſuppoſing the riſe of 
the ſilver to have been uniform: and ſeventeen years, I apprehend, 
is not much above the mean proportion of the time (elapſed 
of all the lcaſes entred into with the landed intereſt of England. 
It may be farther alleged in favour of the landlords, that the 
gradual debaſement of the ſtandard has been more prejudicial to 
their intereſt in letting their lands, than to the farmers in diſpoſing 
of the fruits of them. Proprietors cannot ſo eaſily raiſe their rents 
upon new leaſes, as farmers can raiſe the prices of their grain, ac- 
cording to the debaſement of the value of the currency. We have 
ſhewn how the operations of trade communicate their influence to 
country markets; but as the cauſe of the riſe of prices is not 
rightly underſtood by country people, and as it is commonly 
aſcribed rather to: accident than to any thing permanent, it is eaſy 
to perceive how ſuch a circumſtance muſt be prejudicial to the 
landed intereſt. Theſe combinations are too complicated to fall 
under any calculation, and nothing but the wiſdom and penetra- 
tion - of the” iner is capable of eltimating them a at their Juſt 
value. ? 

The ——_—_ netting. thus regulated at the mean proportion of 
its worth; as it ftands at preſent, and as it ſtood in 1728, may be 
realized in 1678.6 grains of fine ſilver, and 115.76 grains fine gold; 
which is 2.4 per cent. above the value of the preſent currency. No 

injury, therefore, would be done to leſſees, and no unreaſonable 
gain would accrue to the landed intereſt, in appointing converſions 
of all land rents. At 25 per bent: above the mint of the e preſent cur- 
rxency.“ . | WAX: 


Without a thor oi wiſe of every circumſtance relating to 
Great Britain, It 1s impoſſible to ny down any plan, It is ſuffi- 
n | cient 
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cient, here, briefly to point out the principles upon which it muſt 
be regulated. 

The next intereſt to be conſidered is that of the nation's credi- The intereſt 
tors. The right regulation of their concerns will have a conſider- gi ned 
able influence in eſtabliſhing public credit upon a ſolid baſis, by <x»mined. 
making it appear to all the world, that no political operation upon 
the money of Great Britain can in any reſpect either benefit or pre- 
judice the intereſt of thoſe who lend their money upon the faith of 
the nation. The regulating alſo the intereſt of ſo great a body, 
will ſerve as a rule for all creditors who are in the ſame circum- 
ſtances, and will, upon other accounts, be productive of greater 
advantages to the nation in time coming, as we ſhall preſently 
make appear. 

In 1749, a new regulation was made with the public creditors, 
when the intereſt of the whole redeemable national debt was re- 
duced to 3 per cent. This circumſtance infinitely facilitates the mat- 
ter, with reſpect to this claſs, ſince, by this innovation of all former 
contracts, the whole national debt may be conſidered as contracted 
at, or poſterior to the 25th of December 1 749. 

Were the ſtate by any arbitrary operation upon money (which 
every reformation mult be) to diminiſh the value of the pound 
ſterling, in which the parliament at that time, bound the nation to 
acquit thoſe capitals and the intereſt upon them, would not all 
Europe ſay, that the Britiſh parliament had defrauded their cre- 
ditors. If therefore the operation propoſed to be performed ſhould 
have a contrary tendency, to wit, to augment the value of the 
pound ſterling, with which the parliament at that time bound the 
nation to acquit thoſe capitals and intereſts, muſt not all Europe 
alſo agree, that the Britiſh parliament had defrauded the nation? 

This convention with the antient creditors of the ſtate, who, in 
conſequence of the debaſement of the ſtandard, might have juſtly 
claimed an indemniſication for the loſs upon their capitals, lent at a 
time when the pound ſterling was at the value of the heavy liver, 

VOI. I. L441 removes 
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removes all: cauſe of complaint from that quarter. There was in, 
the year 1749, an innovation in all their contracts, and they are 


now, to be conſidered. as creditors only from the 25th of December 


of that year. 


I ſhall: now, give a ſketch of a regulation which may be made, 
not only for the national creditors at preſent, but in all times to. 
come, which, by ſetting money upon a ſolid footing, may be an 
advantage both to the nation, to the creditors, and to credit in ge- 
neral. | pas 
Let the value of the pound ſterling be inquired into during one year 
preceding.and one poſterior to the tranſaction of the month of De- 
cember 1749, The great ſums borrowed and paid: back by the nation, 
during that period, will furniſh data ſufficient for that. calculation. 


Let this value of the pound be ſpecified in troy grains of fine, ſilver 


and fine gold bullion, without mentioning any denomination of 
money according to the exact proportion of the metals at that time. 
And let this pound be called the pound of national credit. 

This farſt operation being determined, let it be enacted, that the 
pound ſterling, by which the ſtate is to borrow for the future, and 
that in which the creditors are to be paid, ſhall be the exact mean 


proportion between the quantities of gold and ſilver above ſpecified, 


according to the actual proportion of the metals at the time ſuch 
payments ſhall be. made; or that the ſums ſhall be borrowed or 
acquitted, one half in gold and one half in filver, at the reſpective 
requiſitions of the creditors or of the ſtate, when borrowing. All 
debts contracted poſterior to 1749, may be made liable to conver- 
ſions. 

The conſequence of this regulation will be the inſenſible eſta- 
bliſhment of a bank-money, the uſefulngſs of which has been ex- 
plained. Nothing would be more difficult to eſtabliſh by a poſitive 
Z$z9lution than ſuch an invariable meaſure, and nothing will be 
found ſo eaſy as to let it eſtabliſh itſelf by its own advantages. 


This bank-money will be liable to much fewer inconveniences than 
; that 
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that of Amſterdam. There the perſons tranſacting muſt be upon 
the ſpot, here, the ſterling currency may, every quarter of a year, 
be adjuſted by the exchequer to this invariable ſtandard, for the be- 
nefit of all debtors and creditors, who incline to profit of the ſtabi- 


lity of this meaſure of value. | 
This ſcheme 1s liable to no inconvenience from the variation of 


the metals, let them be ever ſo frequent, or hard to be determined ; 
becauſe upon every occaſion where there is the ſmalleſt doubt as to 
the actual proportion, the option competent to creditors to be paid 


half in filver and half in gold will remove, 
Such a regulation will alſo have this good effect, that it will give 


the nation more juſt ideas of the'nature of money, and confequently 
of the influence it ought to have upon prices. 

If the value of the pound fterling ſhall be found to have been by 
accident leſs in December 1749, than it 1s at preſent; or if at pre- 
ſent (upon the account of the war, and the exportation of the more 
weighty coin) the currency be found below what has commonly 
been ſince 1749, in juſtice to the creditors, and to prevent all com- 
plaints, the nation may grant them the mean proportion of the 
value of the pound ſterling from 1749 to 1760; or any other which 
may to parliament appear reaſonable. 

This regulation muſt appear equitable in the eyes of all Europe, 
and the ſtrongeſt proof of it will be, that it will not produce the 
ſmalleſt effect prejudicial to the intereſt of the foreign creditors. 
The courſe of exchange with regard to them will ſtand preciſely as 
before. 

A Dutch, French, or German creditor, will receive the ſame va- 
lue for his intereſt in the Engliſh ſtocks as heretofore. This muſt 
ſilence all clamours at home, being the moſt convincing proof, that 
the new regulation of the coin will have made no alteration upon — 
the real value of any man's property, let him be debtor or creditor, 

The intereft of every other denomination of creditors, whoſe 
contracts are of a freſh date, may be regulated upon the ſame prin- mY 

L11l-2 Ciples- | | 


1 


Intereſt of 
trade exa - 
mined. 


Intereſt of 
buyers and 
ſetlers exa - 
mined. 
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ciples. But where debts are of an old ſtanding, juſtice demands, 
that attention be had to the value of money at the time of contract- 
ing. Nothing but the ſtability of the Englith coin, when compared 


with that of other nations, can make ſuch a propoſal appear extra- 


ordinary. . Nothing is better known in France than this ſtipulation 
added to obligations, argent au cours de ce jour, that is to ſay, that tlie 
ſum ſhall be repaid in coin of the ſame intrinſic value with what has 
been lent. Why ſhould ſuch a clauſe be thought reaſonable for 
guarding. people againſt arbitrary operations upon the numerary 
value of the coin, and not be found juſt upon every occaſion where 
the numerary value of it is found to be changed, let the cauſe be 
what.1 it will. | 

' The next intereſt we ſhall examine is that of trade, when men 
have attained the age of twenty one, they have no more occaſion 
for guardians. This may be applied to traders: they can parry 
with their pen, every inconvenience which may reſult to other 
people from the changes upon money, provided only the laws per- 
mit them to do themſelves juſtice with reſpect to their engage- 
ments. This claſs demands no more than a right to convert all 
reciprocal obligations, into denominations of coin of the ſame in- 
trinſic value with thoſe they have contracted in. 

The next intereſt is that of buyers and ſellers; that is, of manu- 
facturers, with regard to conſumers, and of n. with reſpect 
to thoſe who hire their perſonal ſervice. 

The intereſt of this claſs requires a moſt particular attention. 
They muſt, literally ſpeaking, be put to ſchool, and taught the firſt 
principles of their trade, which is buying and ſelling. They muſt 
learn to judge of price by the grains of filver and gold they receive. 
They are children of a mercantile mather, however warlike the 
father's difpolition may be. If it be the intereſt of the ſtate that 
their bodies be rendred robuſt and active, it is no leſs the intereſt 
of the ſtate, that their minds be inſtructed in the firſt * of 
the trade they exerciſe. i e 


For 
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For this purpoſe, tables of converſion from the old ſtandard to 
the new muſt be made, and ordered to be put up in every market, 
in every ſhop. All duties, all exciſes, muſt be converted in the 
ſame manner. Uniformity muſt be made to appear every where. 
The ſmalleſt deviation from this will be a ſtumbling block to the 
multitude. 

Not only the intereſt of the individuals of the claſs we are at pre- 
ſent conſidering, demands the nation's care and attention in this 
particular; but the proſperity of trade and the well being of the 
nation, are alſo deeply intereſted in the execution. 

The whole delicacy of the intricate combinations of commerce, 

depends upon a juſt and equable vibration of prices, according as 
circumſtances demand it. The more therefore the induſtrious 
claſſes are inſtructed in the principles which influence prices, the 
more eaſily will the machine move. A workman then learns to 
ſink his price without regret, and can raife it without avidity. 
When principles are not underſtood, prices cannot gently fall, they 
muſt be pulled down; and merchants dare not ſuffer them to riſe; 
for fear of abuſe, even although the perfection of an infant manu- 
facture ſhould require it. | 

The laſt intereſt I ſhall examine is that of the bank of England, Intereſt of 
which naturally muſt regulate that of every other. oO 

Had this great company followed the example of other banks, 
and eſlabliſhed a bank-money of an invariable ſtandard, as the 
meaſure of all their debts and credits, they would not have been 
liable to any inconvenience upon a variation of the ſtandard. 

I am not ſufficiently verſed in Engliſh affairs to be able to ſift out 
every reaſon which that company may have had to neglect a thing 
which other companies have found of ſuch importance. 

An attention to the circumſtances of the time of its inſtitution, 
and to others relative to the principles of Englith government with 
regard to money, may help us to gueſs at what other people, who b 
have acceſs io be informed, may diſcover with certainty. 


The 
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The bank of England was projected about the year 1694, at a 
time when the current money of the nation was in the greateſt diſ- 
order, and government in the greateſt diſtreſs, both for money and 
for credit, Commerce was then at a very low ebb, and the only, 
or at leaſt the moſt profitable trade of any, was jobbing in coin, 
and carrying backwards and forwards the precious metals from 
Holland to England. Merchants profited alſo greatly from the 
effects which the utter diforder of the coin produced upon the 6 N 
of. merchandize. 

At ſuch a juncture the reſolution was taken to make a new coin- 
age, and upon the proſpect of this, a company was found, who, 
for an excluſive charter to hold a bank for 13 years, willingly lent 
the government upwards of a million ſterling at 8 per cent. (in light 
money I ſuppoſe) with a proſpect of being repaid both intereſt and 
capital in heavy, This was not all: part of the money lent, was to 
be applied for the eſtabliſhment of the bank, and no leſs than 4000 
pounds a year was allowed to the company, above the full intereſt, 
for defraying the charge of management. 

Under ſuch circumſtances the introduction of bank-money was 
very ſuperfluous, and would have been very impolitic. That in- 
vention is calculated againft the raiſing of the ſtandard ; but here 
the bank profited of that riſe in its quality of creditor for the mo- 
ney lent, and took care not to commence debtor by circulating their 
paper, until the effect of the new regulation took place in 1695. 
That is after the general recoinage of all the chpped filver. 

From that time till now, the bank of England has been the baſis 
of the nation's credit; and with great reaſon, has been conſtantly 
under the moſt intimate protection of every miniſter. 

The value of the pound ſterling, as we have ſeen, has been de- 
clining ever fince the year 1601, the ſtandard being fixed to filver 
during all that century, while the gold was conftantly riſing. No 
ſooner had the proportion taken another turn, and filver begun to 
riſe, than the government of England threw the ſtandard, virtually, 

upon 
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upon the gold, by regulating the value of the guineas at the exact 
proportion of the market, whether at the inſtigation of the bank, 
or not, I ſhall not pretend to determine. By theſe operations, how- 
ever, the company has conſtantly been a gainer (in its quality of 
debtor) upon all the paper in circulation ; and therefore has loſt 
nothing by not having eſtabliſhed a bank-money. 

The intereſt of this great company being eſtabliſhed upon the 
principles we have endeavoured to explain, it is very evident that 
the government of England never will take any ſtep in the reforma- 
tion of the coin, which in its conſequences can prove hurtful to the 
bank. Such a ſtep would be contrary both to juſtice and to com- 
mon ſenſe. To make a regulation which, by raiſing the ſtandard, 
will prove beneficial to the public creditors, to the prejudice of the 
bank (which I may call the public debtor) would be an operation 


upon public credit, like that of a perſon who 1s at great pains to- 
ſupport his houſe by props upon all ſides, and who at the ſame time 


blows up the foundation of it with gun- powder. 
We may therefore conclude, that with regard to the bank of 


England, as well as every other private banker, the notes which 


are conſtantly payable upon demand, muſt be made liable to a con- 
verſion at the actual value of the pound ſterling at the time of the 
new regulation. | 

That the bank will gain by this, is very certain; but the circu— 
lation of their notes is ſo ſwift that it would be abſurd to allow to 
the then poſſeſſors of them, that indemnitication, which naturally 
ſhould be ſhared by all thoſe through whoſe hands they have paſſed, 
in proportion to the debaſement of the ſtandard during the time of 
their reſpective poſſeſſion. 

Having now ſhortly examined the ſeveral intereſts within the 
ſtate, according to that combinarion of circumſtances, which, with 
lame information, I can form to myſelf, I muſt again obſerve that 
other circumſtances, to which I am a ſtranger, will nevertheleſs 
operate their effects. Theſe muſt be carefully examined, and 

4 ſtrictly 
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ſtrictly attended to, ier the proper regulation can be eſta- 
bliſhed. 

My reaſoning has e entirely upon the ſuppoſition ae 
the reformation of the ſtandard implies a change upon the intrinſic 
value of the unit of money of accompt, and that ſtrict juſtice is to 
be done to every one, ſo as to render the change neither profitable 
or hurtful to any,” but ſuch as have been unjuſtly gainers or loſers 


by the former diſorder in the coin. 
No quality in a ftateſman is more amiable or more admirable, 


than juftice and impartiality in every ſtep which can affect the com- 


plicated intereſts of the people he governs. Such however is the 


nature of human ſociety, that the inconveniences reſulting from 
every innovation, do frequently more than overbalance all the ad- 


vantages which are obtained from the cloſeſt attention to material 


and diſtributive juſtice upon ſuch occaſions. For this reaſon, inno- 


vations are to be avoided as much as poſlible, eſpecially when by 


their nature they muſt be ſudden. 
Were the pound ſterling preſerved at its preſent value, it would, 


no doubt, be a plain adulteration of the former ſtandard, and yet 


I do not know if it would be a more unpopular meaſure than an- 
other which might reſtore it, and at the ſame time do juſtice to 
every intereſt within the ſtate ; becauſe I apprehend that the greateſt 
hurt done to moſt people, with regard to their pecuniary intereſt, 


conſiſts in the change. Every one feels a ſudden change, but thoſe 


only who reflect and who combine, percezve the conſequences of a 


gradual one. 
Beſides theſe conſiderations which are in common to all ſtates, 


the government of Great Britain has one peculiar to itſelf. The 


intereſt of the bank, and that of the creditors, are diametrically op- 
poſite : every thing which raiſes the ſtandard hurts the bank, every 


thing which can ſink it, hurts the creditors: and upon the right 
management of the one and the other, depends the ſolidity of pub- 


lic credit. For theſe reaſons I am apt to believe, that, without the 
1 . moſt 
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moſt certain proſpect of conducting a reſtitution of the ſtandard to 
the general advantage, as well as approbation of the nation, no 
miniſter will ever undertake ſo dangerous an operation. 

I ſhall now propoſe an expedient which may remove at leaſt ſome A more 


of the inconveniences which would reſult from ſo extenſive an cf 1 


change up- 


undertaking as that of regulating the reſpective intereſts in Great . 
Britain by a poſitive law, upon a change in the value of their mo- dard. 
ney of accompt. | 

. Suppoſe then, that before any change is made in the coin, go- 
vernment ſhould enter into a tranſaction with the public creditors, 
and aſcertain a permanent value for the pound ſterling for the fu- 
ture, ſpecified in a determined proportion of the fine metals in 
common bullion, without any regard to money of. accompt, or. to 
any coin whatever. 

This preliminary ſtep being taken, let the intended alteration of 
the ſtandard be proclaimed a certain time before it is to commence. 
Let the nature of the change be clearly explained, and let all ſuch 
as are engaged in contracts which are diſſolvable at will upon the 
preſtations ſtipulated, be acquitted between the parties, or inno- 
vated as they ſhall think proper, with certification, that poſterior to 
a certain day, the ſtipulations formerly entred into, ſhall be bind- 
ing according to the denominations of the money of accompt in 
the new ſtandard.. 

As to permanent contracts, which cannot at once be fulfilled and 
diſſolved, ſuch as leaſes, the parliament may either preſcribe the 
methods and terms of converſion ; or a liberty may be given to the 
parties to annul the contract, upon the debtor's refuſing to perform 
his agreement according to the new ſtandard. Contracts, on the 
other hand, might remain. ſtable, with reſpect to creditors who 
would be ſatisfied with payments made on the footing of the old 
ſtandard. If the riſe intended ſhould not be very conſiderable, no 


great injuſtice can follow ſuch a regulation. 
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Annuities are now thoroughly underſtood, and the value of them 
is brought to ſo nice a calculation, that nothing will be eaſier than 
to regulate theſe upon the footing of the value paid for them, or 
of the ſubject affected by them. If by the regulation land- rents 
are made to riſe in denomination, the annuities charged upon them, 
ought to rife in —— 4 If 1 in intrinſic value, the annuity ſhould 
remain as it was. | 
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CHAP. XV. 


Regulations which the Principles of this Inquiry point out as 
expedient to be made by a new Statute for regulating the Britiſh Coin. 


ET us now examine what regulations it may be proper to 

make by a new ſtatute concerning the coin of Great Britain, 
in order to preſerve always the ſame exact value of the pound ſter- 
ling realized in gold and in filver, in ſpite of all the incapacities in- 
herent in the metals to perform the functions of an invariable 
ſcale or meaſure. of value. 

I ſhall not pretend to determine the preciſe ſtandard which go- 

7. Regula- vernment may prefer as the beſt to be choſen for the value of a 

ANION pound ſterling in all future times; but let it be what it will, the 
firſt point is to determine the exact number of grains of fine gold 
and fine ſilver which are to compoſe it, according to the then pro- 
portion of the metals in the London market. 

>. As to the 2. To determine the proportion of theſe metals with the pound 

weight. troy, and in regard that the ſtandard of gold and ſilver is different, 
let the mint price of both metals be regulated according to the 
pound troy fine. : 

2. Mint 3. To fix the mint price within certain limits: that is to ſay, to 

1 leave to the King and Council, by proclamation, to carry the mint 

price 
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price of bullion up to the value of the coin, as is the preſent-regu- 
lation, or to fink it to per cent. below that price, according as 
government ſhall incline to impoſe a duty upon coinage. 

4. To order that filver and gold coin ſhall be ſtruck of ſuch 4. Denomi- 
denominations as the King thall think fit to appoint ; in which the A 
proportion of the metals above determaned, thall be conſtantly ob- 
ſerved through every denomination of the coin, until neceſſity ſhall 
make a new general coinage unavoidable. 

5. To have the number of grains of the ſine metal in every piece 5. Marking 
marked upon the exergue, or upon the legend of the coin, in place 3 
of ſome initial letters of titles, which not one perſon in a thouſand 
can decypher; and to make the coin of as compact a form as poſ- 
ſible, diminiſhing the ſurface of it as much as is conſiſtent with 
beauty. 

6. That it ſhall be lawful for all contracting partics to ſtipulate 6. Liberty to 
their payments either in gold or ſilver coin, or to leave the option Pt 


payment in 


of the ſpecies to one of the parties. n 
ra 


7. That where no particular ſtipulation is made, creditors mall; 7. Creditors 
have power to demand payment, half in one ſpecies, half in the or demand 


other; and when the ſum cannot fall equally into gold and ſilver ha tin gold 


Aa. It i 
coins, the fractions to be paid in ſilver. NT OT I 
8. That in buying and ſelling, when no particular ſpecies is 8. Regula 
been ſtipulated, and when no act in writing has intervened, the ><: to: 
tic 
option of the ſpecies ſhall be compctent to the buyer. 


9. That all ſums paid or received by the King's receivers, or by 9. Ditto, as 
to payments 


ſale 


bankers, ſhall be delivered by weight, if demanded. to and from 


10. That all money which ſhall be found under the legal weight, n 
from whatever cauſe it may proceed, may be rejected in every pay- to be of full 
ment whatſoever ; or if offered in payment of a debt above a cer- le 4 
tain ſum, may be taken according to its weight, at the then mint 
price, in the option of the creditor. 

11. That no penalty ſhall be incurred by thoſe who melt down 1x5. Liberty 
or export the nation's coin; but that waſhing, clipping, or dimi- ee 
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much as any other theft, if the perſon fo det ahe coin ſhall 
afterwards make it circulate for lawful money. | 
© _- © T6 prevent the inconveniences proceeding from the variation in 
the proportion between. the metals, it may be provided, 
5 — for 12. That upon every Variation of proportion in the market 
the mint price of the metals, the 1 price of both ſhall be changed, according 
—_—_ the to the following rule. 
Let the price of the pound troy fine gold in the coin be called.G. | 
Let the price of ditto in the ſilver be. called 8. 
Let the new proportion between the market price of the metals 
be called P. 


Then ſtate this formula: 
: => += to a pound troy fine filver, in ſterling currency. 


b + == to a pound troy fine gold, in ſterling currency. 

This will be a rule for the mint, to keep the price of the metals 
conſtantly at par with the price of the market; and coinage may 
be impoſed as has been deſcribed, by fixing the mint price of them 
at a certain rate below the value of the fine metals in the coin. 

13. When 13. As long as the variation of the market price of the metals 
12 ute ſhall not carry the price of the riſing metal ſo high as the ad- 
price. vanced price of the coin above the bullion, no alteration need be 

made on the denomination of either ſpecies. 

14. Rule for 14. So ſoon as the variation of the market price of che metals 
dans, ſhall give a value to the riſing ſpecies, above the difference between 
22 the coin and the bullion; then the King ſhall alter the denomina- 
; tions-of all the coin, filver and gold, adding to the coins of the 

riſing metal exactly what is taken from thoſe of the other. An 
example will make this plain. 
Let us ſuppoſe that the coinage has been made according to. the 


1 of 14-5 to 1; that 20 ee or 4 crown pieces, ſhall 
6 | ecntain, 
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contain, in fine ſilver, 14.5 times as many grains as the guinea, or 
the gold pound, ſhall contain grains of fine gold. Let the new pro- 
portion of the metals be -ſuppoſed to be 14 to 1. In that caſe, the ; | 
20 ſhillings, or the 4 crowns, will contain ,/, more value than the 
guinea, Now ſince there is no queſtion of making a new general 
coinage upon every variation, in order to adjuſt the proportion of 
the metals in the weight of the coins, that proportion muſt be ad- 
juſted by changing their reſpective denominations according to this 
formula. 

Let the 20 ſhillings, or 4 crowns, in coin, be called 8. Let the 
guinea be called G. Let the difference between the old proportion 
and the new, which is , be called P. Then ſay, 


po 


8——= a pound ſterling, and G + —= a pound ſterling. 


By this it appears that all the ſilver coin muſt be raiſed in its de- 
nomination , and all the gold coin muſt be lowered in its deno . 
mination r,; yet ſtill S + G, will be equal to two pounds ſterling, 
as before, whether they be conſidered according to the old, or ac- 
cording-to.the new denominations. 

But it may be obſerved, that the impoſition of coinage rendering 
the value of the coin greater than the value of the bullion, that 
circumſtance gives a certain latitude in fixing the new denomina- 
tions of the coin, ſo as to avoid minute fractions. For providing 
the deviation from the exact proportion ſhall fall within the ad- 
vanced price of the coin, no advantage can be taken by melting 
down one ſpecies preferably to another; ſince, in either caſe, the 
loſs incurred by melting the coin muſt be greater than the profic 
made upon ſelling the bullion. The mint price of the metals, 
however, may be fixed exactly, that is, within the value of a far- 
thing upon a pound of fine filver or gold. This is eaſily reckoned 
at the mint; although upon every piece in common circulation 
the fractions of farthings would be inconvenient. | 

15. That notwithſtanding of the temporary variations made 15. How 


tract 
upon the denomination of the gold and ſilver coins, all contracts ee 
forn y fulfilled, af- 


ter a change 
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;n the deno forminy entred into, and all ſtipulations in pounds, ſhillings, and 


has taken PENCE, may continue to be acquitted according to the old denomi- 
place. nations of the coins, paying one half in gold, and one half in 
filver; unleſs in the cafe where a particular ſpecies has been ſti- 
pulated; in which caſe, the ſums muſt be paid according to 
the new regulation made upon the denomination of that ſpe- 
_ cies, to the end that neither profit or loſs may reſult to any of 

the parties. 
16. The 16, That notwithſtanding the alterations on the mint price of 
* the metals, and in the denomination of the coins, no change thall 
_ — be tate upon the weight of the particular pieces of the latter, 
ed, except except in the caſe of a general recoinage of one denomination at 
3 eaſt: that is to fay, the mint muſt not coin new guineas, crowns, 


coinage of Sc. of a different weight from thoſe already in currency, although 
one deno- 171 4 aw”; 4 X . | TER - . 
mination at by ſo doing the fractions might be avoided. This would occaſion 
_ confuſion, and the remedy would ceaſe to be of any uſe upon a 
new. change in the proportion of the metals. But it may be found 
convenient, for removing the ſmall fractions in ſhillings and fix- 
pences, to recoin ſuch denominations all together, and to put 
them to their integer numbers, of twelve, and of fix pence, with- 
out changing in any reſpect their proportion of value to all other 
denominations of the coin: this will be no great expence, when 
the bulk of the ſilver coin is put into 5 ſhilling pieces. 
How this By this method of changing the denominations of the coin, 
8 there never can reſult any alteration in the value of the pound 
lue to the ſterling : and although fractions of value may now and then be 
p_ 2 introduced, in order to prevent the abuſes to Which the coin would 
umes, van otherwiſe be expoſed; by the artifice of thoſe who melt it dawn, 
ons in the yet ſtill the inconvenience of ſuch fractions may be avoided in pay- 
_— according to the old denominations, in both ſpecies, by equal. 
* parts. This will alſo prove demonſtratively that no change is 
thereby made in the true value of the national unit of money. 
15 Swell 17. That it be ordered that ſhillings and ſixpences ſhall only 
P un be current for twenty years, and all other coins, 
L | ſilver, 
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ſilver, for forty years, or more. For aſcertaining which term, there for twenty 

may be marked, upon the exergue of the coin, the laſt year of 2 = 

their currency, in place of the date of their fabrication. This fer forty 
years or 

term elapſed, or the date effaced, that they ſhall have no more more. 

currency whatſoever ; and when offered in payment, may be re- 

ceived as bullion at the actual price of the mint, or refuſed, at 

the option of the. creditor. 

18. That no foreign coin ſhall have any legal currency, except 
as bullion at the mint price. 

By theſe or the like regulations may be prevented, 1, The 18. All fo- 
melting or exporting of the coin in general. 2do, The melting or . 
exporting one ſpecies, in order to ſell it as bullion, at an advanced bullion only. 
price. 37:0, The profit in acquitting obligations preferably in one bonne 3-44 
ſpecies to another. 4, The degradation of the ſtandard, by the regulations, 
wearing of the coin, or by a change in the proportion between 
the metals. $579, The circulation of the coin below the legal 
weight. 6to, The profit that other nations reap by paying their 
debts more cheaply to Great Britain than Great Britain can pay 
hers to them. | 

And the great advantage of it is, that it is an uniform plan, and 
may ſerve as a perpetual regulation, compatible with all kinds of 
denominations of coins, variations in the proportion of the metals, 
and with the impoſition of a duty upon coinage ; or with the pre- 
ſerving it free; and farther, that it may in time be adopted by 
other nations, who will find the advantage of having their money 
of accompt preſerved perpetually at the ſame value, with reſpect 


to the denominations of all foreign money of accompt eſtabliſhed 
on the ſame principles. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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Shewing the Quantity of Fine Metal contained in them. 


The number of grains of fine metal in every coin is ſought for in the regulations of the mint of the country where it is coined, and is expreſſed ia the graing 
in uſe in that mint: from that weight it is converted into thoſe of other countries, according to the following proportions : 


3840 Troy- 


the table are converted according to thoſe proportions, 


Table of Coins, reduced to Grains of fine Metal, according to the Troy, 


Paris, Colonia, and Holland. weights, 


Guinea by ſtatute - - 
Crown by ſtatute - - 
Shilling by ſtatute 

Silver Pound ſterling by ſtatute 1601 - 
Gold Pound ſterling by ſtatute 1728 - — 
Silver Pound ſterling in currency = 35 lib. tro - 
Silver Pound ſterl. at the proportion of gold to 


- 


- 
= 
= - 
— 


Gold Pound ſterling at the ſame proportion of 1 to 14 
Pound ſterling at the mean proportion in * and in ſilver 
Shilling current = Z; of a pound troy - 
Guinea in ſilver, or 21 ſhillings ſtandard weight - 
Guinea at the proportion of 1 to 142, worth in filver 
Pound troy, or 12 ounces Engliſh weight - 


Engliſh Coins, 
ww 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A Lovis d'or — — q o 
A Crown of fix livres . . — 

A Crown of mo ditto « « — 
A Livre - — = 

A Louis d'or, or 20 livres in ſilver - - 
A Marc of Paris weight, fine gold or ſilver - 
A Marc of 
A Marc of 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


French Coins. 


ow Own ww N w 


old coin effective weight, in fine — 
fler coin effective weight, in fine . 


Carolin legal weight - N - 
Ducat of = e Empire ditto — — 
Florin of Convention - - - 
Dollar of Convention 

Dollar of Exchange, the Carolin = = 09 flor. 48 letter 
Florin current r of a Carolin 

Carolin in Silver at the proportion of 1 to 14 % - 


German Coins, 


Dutch Ducat . - 
Florin in ſilver - - 


A 
A 


ta 


141 
19 


Dutch Coins; 


= e RS; 


Iver as I 12 14 2 


Gold Coins. 
Troy, | Paris, | Colonia. Holland. 
118.651] 144.46 | 143.65 | 160.45 
113. 137: 61 | 136.8 | 152.8 
113. 137. 61 136.8 | 152.8 
118.4 144.18 | 143.34 | 160.11 
115.769 140.98 | 140.16 | 156.55 
5760. 7019.2 6973.5 [7789.2 
113.27 137.94 | 137-13 | 153.17 
3783-87 4608. [4581.1 [5116.9 
3398.3 [4138.5 [4114-3 [4593-4 
— - — - - 3 = 
115-45 | 140.6 | 139.78 | 156.12 
52.8 4.37 | ©4. 71.48 
17.85 21.74 | 21.615] 24:14 
10.54] 12.84 | 12,77 | 14.26 
51.76 | 63 | 62.67 | 970. 


{ The Binder is defired to place this TABLE at the End of Vol. I. 
and not to cut off the Margin, but to fold it.] 


Silver Coins. 


Paris. 


523.2 


104.65 
2093. 


1996.4 
1995.3 
2093. 

204 4+2 


99. 8 
* 
2095.1 


499-22 
249.61 


83. 23 


1996.9 
4608. 


4143-4 


219.87 
328.31 


2038.6 


180.3 


520. 2 
104. 
2080. 8 


1984.7 
1983.7 
2080. 8 
2032.2 


99+ 
2184.8 
2082.8 


496.3 
248.15 


1985.2 
4581.1 


217.6 
320.4 


2026.8 


179.2 


82.74 


ins, 4676.35 Paris-grains, 5192.8 Holland-aces or grains, and 4649.06 Colonia-grains, are ſuppoſed to be equal weights; and the coins in 


— — 
Colonia. 


Holland. 


581. 
116.2 
2324.1 


2216. 
2215.7 
2324. 
2269. 9 
110.82 
2440.3 
2326.4 


554-3 
277. l 
92.42 
2217.4 
5116.9 


4600.9 


200.21 


